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PREFACE 

The  reader  is  entitled  to  some  intimation  as  to  what  he 
may  find  in  the  following  pages. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  Asia — in  China,  Japan,  Korea,  with  passing 
attention  to^Siani,  and  the  regions  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans — in  the  19th  Century.  It  is  an  entirely 
fresh  study,  based  on  original  records  and  documentary 
sources,  the  first  book  ever  attempting  to  cover  the  entire 
field.  In  large  measure  the  human  interest  and  the  pecul- 
iarly personal  qualities  of  the  record  of  Americans  in  Asia 
have  been  retained.  The  actors  are  permitted  to  speak  for 
themselves  in  their  own  woras. 

The  viewpoint  is  from  Washington,  not  from  Tokio,  or 
Peking.  American  relations  with  the  separate  nations  of 
the  East,  with  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the  Koreans,  have 
developed  not  separately  but  as  a  unity  which  the  student 
disregards  at  his  peril.  There  has  not  been  one  policy  for  ^ 
one  country  and  another  policy  for  another.  The  policy  has, 
in  principle,  been  the  same;  the  results  of  the  policy  were 
different  because  the  peoples  were  different. 

The  tap-root  of  American  policy  has  been  not  philan-  *- 
thropy  but  the  demand  for  most-favored-nation  treatment. 
One  frequently  meets  the  assumption  that  the  Open  Door 
Policy  was  invented  by  John  Hay  and  first  applied  in  1899. 
Tke  Open  Door  Policy  is  as  old  as  our  relations  with  Asia. 
^^Hpas  pronounced  in  China  as  early  as  1842^  and  the  spirit 
..^the  policy  is  as  old  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  policy  was  not  limited  to  China.  It  was  enunciated  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  1832,  and  was  repeated  in  Japan  and 
Korea  many  times  before  1899.  The  policy  had  been  so 
fully   developed   before    1869   when   William   H.   Seward 
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retired  from  the  Department  of  State,  that  no  new  principle 
has  ever  been  introduced  since  that  time.  Neither  Mr.  Hay 
nor  Mr.  Hughes  appears  to  have  considered  that  they  were 
creating  anjfthing  new. 

How  can  most-favored-nation  treatment  be  secured? 
This  was  the  persistent  question  in  the  19th  as  it  will  be 
throughout  the  20th  Century.  In  pre-treaty  days  at  old 
Canton  the  American  merchants  obtained  it  by  conciliation 
of  the  Chinese.  Caleb  Cushing  sought  to  make  it  secure  by 
treaty  and  by  elaboration  of  the  principle  of  extraterritorial- 
ity. Commodore  Perry  strongly  advised  the  acquisition  of 
territory.  Anson  Burlitigame  set  out  to  secure  it  by  agree- 
ments between  China  and  the  powers.  Seward  was  willing 
to  join  in  an  almost  unlimited  cooperative  policy  with  the 
powers  against  the  Asiatic  States.  He  even  proposed  a  joint 
armed  expedition  with  the  French  into  Korea.  His  suc- 
cessors in  office  steadily  withdrew  from  cooperation  with 
the  European  Powers  and  turned  to  cooperation  with  and 
support  of  Japan.    At  the  time  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War 
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ahead  of  his  time,  but  there  arc  many  now  living  who  will ) 
some  day  witness  the  realization  of  Hay's  dream.  Indeed,  j 
in  a  measure  it  is  alreariy  realized  in  the  treaties  of  Wash-/ 
ington  in  1922. 

In  the  19th  Centur/ the  issue  in  American  policy  in  Asia  . 
was  not  the  open  door.  That  was  never  a  question.  The 
real  issue  was  whether  the  United  States  should  follow  an 
isolated  or  a  cooperative  policy  to  make  sure  of  the  open 
door.  An  isolated  policy  was  essentially  belligerent.' 
It  inevitably  led  t^  a  pitting  of  the  United  States  against 
not  one  but  all  of  .the  powers  and  against  the  Asiatic  states 
as  well.  It  was  the  isolation  of  1897  following  the  wreck 
of  the  cooperative  policy  which  forced  the  United  States  to 
retain  the  Philippines,  just  as  the  distrust  of  British  and 
French  designs  ini  the  fifties  had  led  to  the  attempt  of  some 
loyal  but  misguicied  Americans  to  seek  the  appropriation  by 
the  United  States  of  Formosa.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
American  flag  di3  fly  over  the  principal  port  of  the  island  for 
a  year.  Likewie  today  a  wreck  of  the  newly  established 
cooperative  policy  would  in  the  end  lead  to  belligerency, 
and  very  likely  to  still  further  acquisitions  of  territory  by 
the  United  States.  Those  who  scofif  at  such  a  speculation 
will  do  well  to  study  the  past  records. 

The  maintenance  of  a  cooperative  policy  is,  therefore, 
so  utterly  important  for  the  peace  of  the  East  and  of  the 
world,  that  it  is  well  to  turn  one's  attention  to  the  records 
and  study  well  why  and  where  the  cooperative  policy  failed. 
Such  a  study  is  quite  as  important  for  the  Japanese,  the 
French,  the  British  and  for  the  other  peoples  of  the  West 
as  it  is  for  Americans.  Cooperation  failed  partly  because 
Americans  were  poor  cooperators,  but  not  wholly  for  that 
reason.  It  also  failed  because  other  cooperating  powers 
sought  to  wrest  the  power  of  that  cooperation  to  serve  their 
separate  purposes.  The  present  policy  may  easily  be 
wrecked  upon  a  similar  reef. 

This  study  of  the  past  is  approached  in  no  partisan 
spirit.    The  writer  does  not  regard  himself  as  an  apostle  of 
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peace,  or  of  any  other  doctrine.  He  is  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  something  in  the  a<iiioq)here  of  Asia  which 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  most  people  to  see  the  half-tones. 
All  has  a  tendency  to  appear  very  b^uik  or  very  white.  The 
writer  does  not  regard  Great  Briuuu  as  the  benevolent 
source  from  which  all  blessings  flow  nor  does  he  find  the 
Englishman  the  arch  mischief-maker  ^f  world  politics.  He 
regards  the  Japanese  neither  as  inooceiU  lambs  nor  ravening 
wolves.  Least  of  all  has  he  any  desini  to  see  created  any 
alhance  of  powers  for  the  exploitation  oi  China  which  must 
remain  for  so  many  years  the  great  uiiiinown  quantity  in 
the  world  equation.  But  whether  we  lik('or  trust  each  other 
or  not  we  all  have  to  live  together  in  a  Irorld  which  is  be- 
coming smaller  every  day — and  we  mub*:  either  fight  each 
other  or  cooperate.  The  basis  of  coope^at^on  must  be  under- 
standing. In  the  following  pages,  there^re,  the'  English- 
man, Continental,  Chinese  and  Sapaiuak  as  well  as  the 
American  are  invited  to  view  the  picturee-  of  themselves  as 
they  appear  in  the  American  records.         i 

At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  dislike  whicA  attaches  to  all 
iconoclasts,  the  writer  has  aimed  to  record  tlje  focts  as  they 
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by  the  perpetuation  of  historical  fictions  which  were  created 
at  some  time  in  the  past  to  justify  a  position  not  otherwise 
defensible,  and  then  reiterated  with  such  frequency  as  to 
give  them  the  currency  of  inspired  truth.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  following  pages,  carrying  as  they  do  the  documentary 
evidence  for  the  statements  made,  will  contribute  towards 
the  retirement  of  some  of  these  fictions  and  also  clear  a 
path  for  honest  dealing  and  franker  understanding  in  the 
future. 

The  proportions  assigned  to  the  various  phases  of  this 
study  would  have  been  different  had  it  been  the  purpose 
to  survey  the  international  relations  of  China,  Japan  and 
Korea  with  the  Western  powers.  In  the  international 
relations  of  the  East  with  the  West  the  last  thirty  years  of 
the  century  bulks  larger  than  the  preceding  seventy  years. 
In  a  review  of  American  policy  the  reverse  is  true,  and  this 
fact  has  determined  the  proportions  of  this  study.  The 
creative  period  in  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to 
Eastern  Asia  practically  came  to  an  end  in  1868.  The 
following  thirty  years  were  relatively  barren  in  both  Ameri- 
can enterprise  and  statesmanship.  While  the  three  very  full 
closing  years  of  the  century  may  be  claimed  as  the  vestibule 
to  a  contemporaneous  period  which  is  not  yet  concluded, 
these  years  are  equally  the  conclusion  of  an  epoch  and  bring 
the  cycle  of  policy  back  to  a  point  of  cooperation  similar 
to  that  when  William  H.  Seward  retired  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Anson  Burlingame  was  launched  upon  his 
mission  to  the  Western  Powers.  To  follow  the  policies  of 
the  McKinley  administration  down  through  the  recent  years 
to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Treaties  of  Washington 
would  be  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  where  speculation  and 
hearsay  evidence  would  have  to  be  substituted  at  impor- 
tant points  for  documentary  facts.  This  period  hajs*  already 
/  been  traversed  by  many  excellent  writers  and  it  has  there- 
*  fore  seemed  wiser  to  bring  this  study  to  a  close  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  initial  policies  of  the  McKinley  administration 
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and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  precedents  of  the  pre- 
ceding century. 

Some  of  the  material  which  appears  in  the  following 
chapters  has  already  been  published  in  different  and  more 
elaborate  form  in  the  Journal  of  International  Law  (Jan. 
1922),  and  in  the  American  Historical  Review  (Oct.  1922), 
while  several  of  the  chapters,  now  much  revised,  were  orig- 
inally printed  for  the  use  of  the  American  Commissioners  in 
the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments  and  the 
Problems  of  the  Pacific,  but  never  released  for  general 
circulation. 

Bibliographical  footnotes  in  a  most  abbreviated  form  have 
been  inserted  wherever  the  subject  matter  appears  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  require  them,  or  where  the  statements 
in  the  text  are  at  variance  with  those  which  have  appeared 
in  other  works  on  the  subject.  The  student  who  cares  pri- 
marily for  the  sources  of  history  is  recommended  to  read 
first  of  all  Chapter  XXXV,  Notes  on  Bibliography,  where 
the  source  material  for  the  entire  field  is  reviewed. 

Acknowledgments  to  writers  of  books  and  pamphlets 
which  have  proved  of  value  in  the  preparation  of  this  work 
appear  in  Notes  on  BibUography  (Chapter  XXXV)  and  in 
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when  he  served  in  the  American  Legation  at  Peking  under 
his  honored  father;  to  Hon.  Henry  White  for  information 
drawn  from  the  rich  stores  of  his  memory  as  Secretary  of 
the  American  Embassy  at  the  Court  of  St.  James;  to  Dr. 
J.  Franklin  Jameson,  Editor  of  the  American  Historial 
Review,  for  encouragement  and  suggestions,  and  especially 
for  securing  from  His  ExceUency,  J.  Jules  Jusserand,  copies 
of  important  dispatches  contained  in  the  archives  of  the 
French  Embassy  at  Washington,  and  to  Waldo  G.  Leland 
for  securing  the  copy  of  a  document  from  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris ;  to  Drs.  Stanley  K.  Hornbeck,  A.  L. 
P.  Dennis,  Henry  W.  Wriston,  and  to  Gaillard  Hunt  for 
many  such  helpful  suggestions  and  counsel  as  comes  from 
frequent  conversations  with  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
to  a  study  of  phases  of  the  subject  embraced  in  this  volume ; 
to  many  friends  scattered  over  Eastern  Asia  and  Eastern 
Africa  from  Tokio  to  Bombay  and  Cape  Town  who  have 
offered  a  ready  and  never-failing  hospitality  to  a  tired  trav- 
eler; and,  finally,  to  Nelson  Trusler  Johnson,  Edwin  Lowe 
Neville  and  Baron  Serge  A.  Korff  who  have  been  patient 
and  kind  enough  to  read  the  manuscript  critically. 
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THE  EAST  INDIA  TRADE 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE 

American  policy  in  Asia  has  been  a  development  of  the 
policy  of  early  Americans — those  pioneers  who  crossed  the 
seas  and  sometimes  set  up  their  habitations  on  what  were  to 
the  western  world  the  frontiers  of  the  East.  To  understand 
the  policy  in  its  later  amplifications  and  applications  it  is 
very  important  to  know  something  of  the  early  trade  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  accomplished. 

The  term  *East  India  Trade'  itself  belongs  to  the  genera- 
tion which  immediately  followed  the  close  of  the  American 
Revolution.  One  finds  it  in  the  literature  of  the  day  and  in 
the  speeches  in  Congress.  The  use  of  the  term  is  important. 
The  Americans  viewed  Asia  as  a  whole  and  called  it  the 
^ast  Indies.,  The  trade  so  described  included  all  the  com- 
marce  the  destination  or  origin  of  which  lay  in  either  the 
Indian  or  western  Pacific  oceans.  There  was  not,  for 
example,  at  the  time  Adam  Seybert  wrote  (1818)  any  one 
section  of  the  trade  so  conspicuous  as  to  overshadow  other 
parts;  the  Calcutta,  Sumatra,  Northwest  Coast  and  Canton 
trade  stood  side  by  side.  They  were  all  more  or  less  related 
to  each  other  and  interdependent  and,  in  turn,  were  all  so 
much  a  part  of  the  South  American,  West  Indian  and 
European  commerce  that  the  separate  trade  reports  can 
never  be  untangled.  The  East  India  trade  was  merely  a- 
part  of  the  fabric  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  yet  it  was  conducted  under  certain  distinctive 
and  unique  conditions,  political  and  economic,  which  gave 
rise  to  separate  policies.  Even  the  earliest  American 
traders  had  to  have  a  policy  in  Asia  and  the  policy  which 
necessity  as  well  as  wisdom  dictated  became  the  foundation 
of  subsequent  policies  adopted  by  their  government.    Mod- 
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ern  American  policy  in  Asia  is  largely  a  body  of  precedents 
which  have  accumulated  from  decade  to  decade  since  the 
close  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.  These  pre- 
cedents have  a  remarkable  consistency  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  unchanging  geographical  and  slowly  changing 
economic  and  political  conditions  under  which  American 
trade  with  Asia  has  been  conducted. 

This  trade  may  best  be  understood  when  one  visualizes 
the  scenes  of  the  activities — the  economic  condition  of  the 
colonies  at  the  close, of  the  Revolution,  the  ships,  their 
owners,  officers  and  crews,  the  departure  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  the  barter  for  goods,  the  return  cargoes,  and  the 
life  of  those  who  tarried  for  a  few  years  in  the  Eastern 
ports. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  the  American  coljiniats-ltBew 
^f  Asia  only  through-the  tea  which  found  its  way  to  such 
ports  as  Boston  harbour,  or  was  smuggled  in  from  Holland ; ^ 
Through  the  small  amount  of  expensive  silks  and  the  larger 
amount  of  Chinese  and  Indian  cottons  which  wore  well;  and 
throu^  the  tales  of  the  pirates  who  seventy-five  years 
earlier  had  stalked  through  the  streets  of  their  ports.'  At 
the  close  of  the  war  we  cannot  call  by  name  more  than 
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1772  to  prepare  himself  to  be  a  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
but  had  retired  after  a  few  months  to  go  to  sea.  Working 
his  way  back  to  America  in  the  British  navy,  he  deserted  in 
1782  and  made  his  way  home  to  Connecticut  for  e  brief 
period,  and  then  ordained  himself  a  missionary  to  American 
merchants  to  convert  them  to  trade  with  Asia,  the  limitless 
possibilities  of  which  had  been  impressed  upon  him  when 
he  had  seen  fur  skins,  purchased  on  the  Northwest  coast 
of  America  for  a  sixpence,  and  sold  in  Canton  for  $100. 

Ledyard  urged  the  advantages  ^f  the  trade  upon  mer- 
chants in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  iSoston.  At  least 
twice  he  was  within  sight  of  success,  once  at  New  London, 
where  the  frigate  Trumbell  was  actually  engaged  for  the 
purpose  and  then  diverted  elsewhere,  and  also  in  New  York 
where  Daniel  Parker  was  employed,  presumably  by  Robert 
Morris  of  Philadelphia,  to  purchase  a  ship  for  a  trial  voyage. 
The  ship  was  purchased,  named  the  Empress  of  China,^  and 
sent  to  Canton  in  February,  1784,  but  Ledyard,  whose  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  did  not  qualify  him,  perhaps,  for  great 
responsibilities,  was  never  permitted  to  carry  out  the  great 
plans  of  which  he  was  the  author. 

Within  the  next  four  or  five  years  we  hear  of  certain 
Englishmen  ^  who  drifted  to  America  after  some  years  of 
experience  in  the  East,  but  none  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  recognized  as  important  assets  in  teaching  the  Ameri- 
cans the  arts  of  the  new  trade.  American  trade  with  Asia 
was  begun  without  the  direct  assistance  of  any  others  than 
Americans  and  made  its  way,  needless  to  say,  in  the  face 
of  no  inconsiderable  opposition  from  British  competitors, 
notably  the  East  India  Company,  as  well  as  with  the  bless- 
mg  of  a  few  Englishmen  who  welcomed  any  undermining 
of  the  East  India  Company  monopoly. 

Of  general  causes  leading  to  the  initiation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  East  India  trade  little  need  be  said.  This 
branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  new  nation  was  merely  a  part 
of  a  lively  expansive  movement  which  burst  the  bounds  at 
every  possible  point  and  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth 
in  search  of  produce,  trade,  capital  and  wealth.    At  the  close 
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-  of  the  Revolution  there  were  idle  ships  just  in  from  their 
privateering;  there  were  sailors;  there  was  a  market 
in  America  for  the  produce  of  Asia,  which  had  formerly 
come  in  British  vessels;  "  and  there  was  a  market  in  China, 
as  the  Americans  already  knew  from  the  pre-revolutionary 
trade,  for  at  least  one  American  product — ginseng,  a  root 
utilized  by  the  Chinese  in  medicines^  Furthermore,  there 
was  the  potent  urge  of  poverty.  As  a  non-manufacturing 
people,  shut  up  in  a  limited  area  which  was  not  producing 
many  essential  articles  of  diet,  and  impoverished  by  a  costly 
war,  the  United  States  was  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
economic  self-sufficiency.  The  first  Americans  went  to  Asia 
because  they  had  to  go — they  had  to  go  everywhere.  In 
later  years,  when  this  necessity  was  removed,  they  showed 
their  preferences  by  electing  to  remain  at  home. 

^$e/.     The  Amehican  Ports 

The  American  ports  especially  concerned  in  the  East 
In^iaTtrade  were  Salem  and  Boston,  ProYiUeacfi,  a  few  of 
the  ports  of  Connecticut,  New  Yoj;k,  Philadelphia,  BalU- 
more,  and  to  a  slight  extent  Norfolk.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
to  each  of  these  ports  its  exact  relative  place  in  the  growing 
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merchants  represented  by  the  firm  of  Daniel  Parker  which 
went  bankrupt  in  1785.  The  capt^ain  was  John  Green^  who 
had  probably  commanded  a  privateer  in  the  Revolution. 
The  supercargo  was  Major  Samuel  Shaw  of  Boston,  who  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  war  and  who,  but  for  his 
untimely  death  in  1794  en  route  from  China,  would  prob- 
ably have  risen  to  eminence  in  the  life  of  the  young  nation. 
"Qte  Empress  of  China  left  New  York  February  22,  1784, 
sailed  directly  to  Canton  and  returned  directly,  arriving 
home  May~12, 1785.  SHi"3yas  furnished  with  the  customary 
sea-letter  with  the  rather  inclusive  introduction  to  the 
"most  Serene,  most  Puissant,  High,  Illustrious,  Noble,  Hon- 
orable, Venerable,  Wise  and  Prudent,  Lords,  Emperors, 
Kings,  Republicks,  Princes,  Dukes,  Earls,  Barons,  Lords, 
Burgomasters,  Councillors,  as  also  Judges,  OflScers,  Justici- 
aries and  Regents  of  all  the  good  cities  and  places,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  secular,  who  shall  see  these  patents  or  hear 
them  read."  ®  The  cost  of  vessel  (360  tons),  the  outfit,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  voyage  are  reported  to  have  been 
$120,000.®  The  cargo,  what  there  was  of  it,  consisted  of 
something  over  forty  tons  of  ginseng.  The  profits  of  the 
voyage  were  reported  as  $37^727 — in  Major  SHaw's  estima- 
tion hardly  enough  to  go  around,  and  certainly  very  modest 
when  compared  with  the  reported  profits. of  the  expedition 
which  followed. 

The_rgturn  of  the  Empress  of  China  created,  neverthe- 
lesSy  something^  of  a  sensation!  To  James  Madison  a  cor- 
respondent^®  wrote: 

**!  imagine,  you,  have  heard  of  the  arrival  of  an  American  vessel 
at  this  place  in  four  months  from  Canton  in  China,  laden  with  the 
oommbdities  of  that  country. 

**It  seems  our  countrymen  were  treated  with  as  much  respect  as 
the  subjects  of  any  nation,  i.  e.,  the  whole  are  looked  upon  by  the 
Chinese  as  Barbarians,  and  they  have  too  much  Asiatic  hauteur  to 
descend  to  any  discrimination.  Most  of  the  American  merchants 
here  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  commerce  can  be  carried  on,  on 
better  terms  from  America  than  Europe,  and  that  we  may  be  able 
not  only  to  supply  our  own  wants  but  to  smuggle  a  very  considerable 
quantity  to  the  West  Indies.  I  could  heartily  wish  to  see  the 
merchants  of  our  state  engage  in  the  business. 
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"Don't  you  think  that  an  exemption  from  duty  on  all  goods 
imported  immediately  from  India  m  (.American)  bottoms  to  our  atata 
might  have  a  good  effect!" 

This  agitation  so  soon  begun  for  protection  legislation 
for  the  China  trade  did  not  lapse.  Both  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York"  adopted  protective  duties,  and  by  1791  the 
federal  government  had  extended  to  the  China  trade,  such 
■  favors  as  now  seem  almost  incredible  when  one  comes  to 
consider  their  value.  The  China  traders  noLoiiy  ph joyed 
b^  the  protection  of  the  navigation  act  of  1789  which  imposed 
a  discriminating  tonnage  tax  of  forty-six  cents  per  ton  on 
foreign  bottoms,  and  the  pro^ection^  of  the  tariff  ac^  o/,the 
"^me  year  whigh  gave  tojhe  American^  impjjtlfir  sJIV^lS^ 
cent.  pfQ^^ec^^o^^  jp  diitiRgon^past  India  imports  other  than 
tea,  arid  on  tea  a  protection  which  absolutely  excluded  im- 
portation in  any  But  American  bottoms;  but  they  also  en- 
joyed the  special  favor  of  a  Warehousing  sys&m  with  draw- 
backsjor  reexportation  A^fli  most  important  of  all,  a  two 
>J^vfiara'  rielfiv  in -the  paymeiit,.af_t£a  duties.^''  Tea  duties 
equalled  or  exceeded  the  prime  cost  of  the  tea  at-Canton." 
\\Mwu  Olio  .-uM::;  lu  thcM.'  favor:::  tlie  lihcnd  cmlils  extended^ 
i  Americans  in  India  and  China  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
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this  voyage  to  stop  at  Batavia.    "The  terms  on  which  I 
go,"  wrote  Shaw  to  his  brother,  "promise  something  clever." 
At  least(1iineV  to  the  Far  East,  some  of  them  to 

India^ut  noTto  China,  were  initiated  froni  New  York  be- 
fore the  end  of  1787. 


Two  months  before  the  Empress  of  China  had  sailed 
from  New  York  the  sloop  Harriet  (55  tons)  had  cleared 
from  Boston,  bound  for  Canton  with  ginseng.  Nine  months 
after  the  departure  of  the  first  New  York  venture  the  Grand 
Turk,  belonging  to  Elias  Haskett  Derby,  sailed  from  Salem 
for  the  Cape  on  a  similar  errand  but  with  a  more  diversified 
cargo,  ^either  the  Harriet  nor  the  Grand  Turk  went  far 
beyond  Cape  Town ;  {He  sloop  secured  her  small  return 
cargo  out  of  the  private  ventures  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  re- 
turning British  Indiamen,  but  the  Grand  Turk  with  its 
larger  cargo  space  did  not  succeed  so  well. 

"Captain  IngersolFs  object,"  wrote  Shaw,  who  found  the  Ora^d 
Turk  at  the  Cape  on  his  return  from  Canton,  "was  to  sell  rum, 
cheese,  salt  provisions,  chocolate,  loaf-sugar,  butter,  etc.,  the  proceeds 
of  which  in  money,  with  a  quantity  of  ginseng,  and  some  cash  brought 
with  him,  he  intended  to  invest  in  Bohea  tea.  But  as  the  ships  bound 
to  Europe  were  not  allowed  to  break  bulk  by  the  way,  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectation  of  purchasing  that  article,  and  sold  his 
ginseng  for  two  thirds  of  a  Spanish  dollar  a  pound.  .  .  .  He  intended 
remaining  a  short  time  to  purchase  fine  teas  in  the  private  trade 
allowed  to  officers  on  board  the  India  ships,  and  then  to  sail  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea  to  dispose  of  his  rum,  etc.,  for  ivory  and  gold  dust; 
thence,  without  taking  a  single  slave,  to  proceed  to  the  West  Indies 
and  purchase  sugar  and  cotton  with  which  he  would  return  to  Salem." 

Captain  IngersoU  assured  Shaw  that  Derby  would  rather 
sink  the  whole  capital  employed  than  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly concerned  in  the  'infamous'  slave  traflSc. 

Boston  was  relatively  slow  in  following  up  the  voyage  of 
the^gmef^but  Saleip,  especially  through  Derby  who  acted 
on  in^rmafion  secured  at  the  Cape  by  Captain  Ingersoll, 
plunged  boldly  into  the  trade  and  soon  had  several  ships 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  many  of  which  reached  Canton.  In 
1789  there  were  no  less  than  ten  Salem  ships  in  and  out  of 
the  Isle  de  France  (Mauritius).  Meanwhile  Boston  had 
sent  out  the  Columbia  and  the  Lady  Washington  to  the 
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Northwest  coast  (178S),  and  the  Massachusetts  trade  with 
the  Far  East  was  well  launched.  Th£.Bay  State  develoged 
a  good  deal  of  individuality  in  the  East  India  trade.  It 
specialized  to  a  greater  degree  than  did  the  other  porta,  in 
certain  branches,  trading  much  with  Mauritius,  Calcutta, 
Madras,  the  pepper  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  the  Northwest 
coast  of  America.  While  tiie  Massachusetts  shipowners 
were  also  merchants,  supplying  their  own  markets,  they 
were  primarily  interested  in  the  carrying  trade.  Their 
vessels  were,  to  use  a  modern  term,  'tramp  freighters.'  The 
points  at  which  they  turned  homeward  were  usually  either 
Canton  or  an  Indian  Ocean  port,  but  the  voyage  in  either 
direction  might  include  visits  to  half  a  dozen  European 
ports,  or  several  cities  of  South  America.  Freight  rates 
ranged  from  $2.25  to  more  than  $4  per  ton  per  month.** 
Needless  to  say,  the  Massachusetts  traders  prospered. 

Philadelphia  entered  the  trade  directly  in  1787,  sending 
out  at  least  five  vessels,  a  total  of  over  1600-tons,  or  more 
than  could  be  claimed  in  that  year  for  all  of  the  other 
ports  together.  The  Philadelphia  ship  owners,  Robert 
Morris  excepted,  were  little  given  to  explorations  or  experi- 
ments; rather,  they  set  to  work  to  build  up  a  fleet  to  supply 
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The  Vessels  Employed 

The  fleets  of  the  East  India  traders  make  a  peculiar 
appeal  to  the  imagination.  One  reads  in  their  tonnage  and 
in  the  records  of  their  builders  something  of  the  economic 
history  of  the  struggling  young  nation ;  in  their  adventures, 
trials,  failures  and  successes,  something  of  the  hardihood  of 
the  youthful  American  spirit. 

One  cannot  see  without  a  thrill  the  departure  of  the  55- 
ton  sloop  Hornet,  or  of  the  not  much  larger  sloop  Experi- 
ment from  Albany  just  two  years  later.  The  Harriet  went 
only  to  the  Cape,  but  the  Experiment,  carrying  a  crew  of 
seven  men  and  two  boys,  pushed  on  to  China  and  returned 
in  eighteen  months  with  a  cargo  of  tea.  China-ware  and 
other  goods.  In  1790  Captain  Joseph  Ingraham,  formerly 
mate  on  the  Columbia,  who  had  already  circumnavigated 
the  globe,  took  a  parting  look  at  his  native  shore  and  then 
launched  the  Hope^^  "being  only  70  tons  &  slightly  built" 
into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  for  a  voyage  around  the  Horn 
to  the  Northwest  coast.  Thirteen  months  later  Ingraham 
reached  Macao  with  his  cargo  of  pelts.  And  while  he  was 
there,  in  came  the  90-ton  Lady  Washington  with  Captain 
John  Kendrick  from  Nookta  Sound,  four  years  out  of  Bos- 
ton harbor. 

Such  voyages  as  these  were  by  no  means  exceptional. 
The  Pilgrim,  62  tons,  sailed  from  Boston  on  a  sealing  voy- 
age in  the  South  Pacific  in  September,  1803,  and  four  years 
later  arrived  at  Canton  with  between'twelve  and  thirteen 
thousand  seal-skins.  The  schooner  Rajah,  built  for  the 
Sumatra  pepper  trade  was  only  130  tons,  and  carried  a 
crew  of  only  ten  men.  The  voyage  of  the  Betsey  (93  tons) 
of  New  York  in  1797-8  is  nfitable.  She  went  to  the  South 
Seas  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  thence  to  Canton,  and  then  back 
to  New  York  by  way  of  Good  Hope,  a  voyage  of  twenty- 
three  months.  There  was  a  crew  of  thirty,  not  one  of  whom 
was  over  twenty-eight  years  old.  The  net  proceeds  of  the 
trip  were  in  excess  of  $120,000,  on  an  initial  outlay  for  the 
cost  of  the  vessel,  outfit,  insurance  and  interest  of  $7,867. 
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After  deducting  the  duties,  the  shares  of  the  captain,  the 
oflScers  and  the  crew,  and  the  capital  invested,  there  was 
asserted  to  be  a  clear  profit  to  the  owners  of  $53,118 — on  a 
twenty-three  months  trip  of  a  90-ton  vessel!  ^'' 

We  are  not  to  believe  that  these  tiny  sloops,  snows, 
brigantines,  brigs  and  schooners  were  selected  for  the  Pacific 
and  China  trade  in  preference  to  larger  craft.  Their  use 
bears  witness  to  the  poverty  of  the  traders  and  their  lack 
of  capital.  As  rapidly  as  wealth  permitted  the  Americans 
built  larger  craft^from  250-  to  300-ton  vessels  for  the 
Pacific  and  circuituous  routes,  and  slightly  larger  for  the 
direct  trade  with  India  and  Canton.  With  few  exceptions 
there  were  no  American  vessels  anywhere  near  1000  tons  in 
the  East  India  trade  until  after  1840.  Meanwhile  the  Amer- 
ican ship  owner  came  to  see  that  although  the  British  ships 
of  the  day  were  ranging  in  size  from  600  up  to  1400  tons,  ' 
American  vessels  of  half  their  size  and  a  third  their  crews 
were  both  safer  and  more  economical  for  the  East  Indies. 
The  largest  American  vessel  at  Whampoa  in  1813  was  493 
tons;  the  smallest  was  86  tons.  The  thirty-nine  vessels 
which  touched  at  Honolulu  between  February  and  May, 
1826,  were  of  from  200  to  400  tons;  ten  years  later  at  the 
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and  his  partner,  Thomas  Randall,  drew  up  a  contract  with 
Eli  Hayden  "American  merchant  and  supercargo  of  the 
brigantine  Columbia,  whereof  is  master  Solomon  Bunker, 
now  riding  at  anchor  at  the  port  of  Whampoa  and  bound  for 
New  York,"  by  which  Hayden  was  to  place  an  order  in 
Massachusetts  for  a  ship  which  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  case  as  Shaw  understood  them.  The  length  of  the  keel 
was  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  and  the  ship  was 
to  have  "three  decks,  and  a  round  house  with  a  stern 
gallery  from  the  round  house,  and  a  quarter  gallery  above 
and  below,  with  thirty-two  ports  on  her  second  deck  and  a 
forecastle  on  her  upper  deck."  ^® 

^  "With  respect  to  the  other  dimensiops  and  disposition  of  the 
ship,"  continued  the  contract,  **tho8e  of  the  Worcester  (an  English 
ship  now  at  Whampoa)  are  annexed  to  these  presents,  but  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  parties  to  this  contract  and  engaged  by  the  said  Eli 
Hayden  that  he  will  build  the  aforesaid  ship  agreeably  to  the  models 
to  be  formed  and  given  by  the  same  (at  the  expense  of  Shaw  and 
Kandall)  by  the  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose ...  it  being  further  engaged  that  all  the  aforesaid  and  every 
other  article  which  shall  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  said  ship 
previous  to  her  being  launched  and  delivered  to  said  Shaw  and 
Randall,  or  their  assigns,  in  the  water  and  after  at  the  risque  of  said 
Eli  Hayden,  shall  be  well  and  truly  the  best,  the  very  best  quality,  it 
being  the  true  intent,  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  present  contract  that 
the  said  ship  shall  be  built  as  well  and  as  strong  as  wood  and  iron 
can  make  her." 

To  WiUiam  Hackett,  of  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  who 
had  built  the  Alliance^  were  entrusted  the  responsibilities  of 
making  the  models  and  superintending  the  building  of  the 
ship.  The  instructions  to  him  contained  the  following 
paragraph  indicative  of  the  national  pride  which  character- 
ized very  many  of  the  China  traders : 

"This  ship  is  designed  for  the  India  trade,  where  ships  from  all 
nations  meet  and  where  probably  the  best  ships  the  worl<l  vnn  produce 
may  be  seen.  It  is  the  expectation  of  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Randall  that 
they  can  produce  from  America  such  a  ship  as  will  bear  the  insi)cction 
of  the  most  critical  eye,  both  as  to  construction  and  workmanship. 

The  Massachusetts  appears  to  have  met  the  qualifica- 
tions.    Both  British  and  French  naval  commanders  who 
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were  visiting  in  Boston  in  their  nationid  ships  at  the  time 
of  the  launching  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  model  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  Massachusetts  was  afterwards  pro- 
nounced at  both  Batavia  and  Canton  to  be  "as  perfect  as 
the  then  state  of  the  art  would  permit."  The  vessel  sailed 
from  Boston  in  March,  1790,  and  her  commander,  Job 
Prince,  afterwards  reported  to  Hackett,  her  builder: 

"The  ehip  Massaekusetts  surpaBsed  our  moBt  sanguine  expectations 
BO  that  Bhe  met  the  approbation  of  all  the  Europeans  at  Canton.  And 
though  their  eyes  were  opea  to  spy  defects  and  their  tongues  read;  t^ 
find  fault,  they  confessed  that  the?  could  not." 

The  report  of  Amasa  Delano,  second  officer  of  the 
MassachMsetts,  sheds  another  light  on  the  obstacles  of  ignor- 
ance and  inexperience  which  the  early  Canton  traders  had 
to  overcome  before  substantial  success  crowned  their  eEforta. 
Delano  stated: 

"The  ship  was  bi>  well  built  as  any  ship  could  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  timbers  were  cut  and  used  immediately  while 
perfectly  green.  It  was  white  oak,  and  would  have  been  very  durable 
had  it  been  docked  and  properly  seasoned.  .  .  .  She  was,  however, 
rotten  when  we  first  arrived  in  China.  She  was  loaded  principally 
with  green  masts  and  spars  taken  on  board  in  winter  directly  out  of 
the  water  with  ice  and  mud  on  ihem.    The  lower  hold  was  tiiua  filled, 
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market.  He  is  reported  to  have  received  $65,000  for  his 
ship.  If  such  were  the  truth  his  venture  had  by  no  means 
ended  in  disaster  for  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Massachusetts 
cost  more  than  $40,000 — $50  a  ton.  The  sale  of  American 
built  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Asia  was  common  in  those  days. 

Crews,  Captains  and  Owners 

Of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  the  American  policy 
in  Asia  is  the  character  of  the  men  who  sailed  these  ships 
and  represented^the  new  nation  in  the  ports  of  the  East. 
They  were  good,  average  American-born  citizens,  recruited 
either  from  the  sea-faring  population  or  from  the  farms. 
As  late  as  1834,  judging  from  various  consular  reports,  the 
number  of  foreign  born  did  not  exceed  twenty-five  per  cent., 
and  in  the  first  six  months  of  that  year,  out  of  the  276 
sailors  in  19  vessels  which  entered  Manila,  all  but  25  were 
native  born.    Sailors  on  the  sealing  and  fur-trading  voyages 
had  a  share  in  the  profits,  and  in  the  direct  trade  with  Asia 
they  often  made  small  ventures  of  their  own,  buying  cargo 
space  in  the  ship  in  which  they  sailed.    They  had  before 
them  the  possibility  of  either  working  up  through  the  grades 
until  they  became  masters  of  their  own  ships,  as  many  of 
them  did,  or  of  accumulating  enough  capital  to  buy  a  farm 
or  enter  trade  at  home.    The  American  sailors  were  there- 
fore quite  unlike  the  crews  of  the  British  Indiamen,  re- 
cruited from  the  dregs  of  English  cities,  which  at  Canton 
spread  terror  in  their  path,  creating  no  end  of  trouble  for 
the  British  authorities  anH  even  imperilling  the  continuance 
of  the  trade  itself.^    The  early  American  sailor,  be  it  ad- 
mitted, was  also  quite  unlike  his  successor  who  appeared  on 
the  China  coast  after  the  opening  of  California.    The  Ameri- 
can sailor  of  the  early  fifties  in  China  had  all  the  vices  of 
tfie  earlier  English  sailor,  plus  initiative  and  a  liberty.    The 
character  of  the  American  sailor  who  appeared  in  the  East 
in  the  early  days  was  ajJigtinct  asset  to  American  trade  at 
a  time  when  good  will  counted  for  much.    He  merited  better 
treatment  than  he  sometimes  received. 
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The  American  consul  at  Canton,  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  War  of  1812,  reported  ^'^  that  the  American  _sailor8 
adrift  in  Canton  preferred  service  under  almost  any  flag 
rather  than  tiieir  own. 

'It  has  often  occurred,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  commanders  of  vessels 
which  have  been  on  long,  tedious  and  laborious  voyages,  sometimes 
two  or  three  years,  particularly  on  the  Northwest  coast  of  America 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  illtreat  and  unnecessarily  punish  their  seamen 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  driving  them  to  desert  from  their  vessels,  that 
they  may  forfeit  their  consular  claim  for  wages,  through  which  means 
they  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  entering  into  foreign  service  .  .  . 
this  takes  place  particularly  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  at  this  port, 
from  which  period  as  many  seamen  are  not  wanted  to  navigate  the 
vessel  to  the  ITnited  States  or  Europe,  as  were  necessarily  employed  in 
the  previous  and  more  lucrative  part  of  the  voyage," 

The  hazards  of  a  sailor's  life  in  those  days  were  also 
formidable.  Out  of  a  crew  of  sixty-one  which  had  sailed  the 
Massachusetts  to  Canton  in  1790,  fifteen  had  in  the  course 
of  years  died  either  at  Canton  or  en  route,  four  werd  mur- 
dered at  or  near  Macao,  one  contracted  leprosy  and  one 
became  a  slave  in  Algiers. 

Of  the  ship  masters  it  may  be  said  that  while  some  of 
them  were  hard  drivers  and  merciless,  they  were  on  the 
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Mat  and  Canton  were  three  Boston  merchants,  Charles 
tulfinch  the  architect,  a  son  of  Elias  Haskett  Derby,  and  a 
[ew  York  merchant.  There  were  many  such  expeditions. 
mother  class  was  the  large  retail  and  wholesale  merchants, 
larticularly  oT  Philadelphia  and  New  York."  They~appear 
0  have  managed  their  voyages  for  their  exclusive  and 
adiyidual  interests;  one  does  not  find  evidence  that  the" 
mail  adventurer  had  any  part  in  these  enterprises.  There 
rere  also  the  shipping  companies,  o^ned  by  individuals,  by 
amilies,  or  by  a  group  of  individuals.  The  Derbys  of  Salem 
lere  of  this  class.  They  admitted  a  large  number  of  small 
entures  which  were  managed  by  the  supercargoes  on  a 
ommission  of  2^4  per  cent  and  for  which  the  owners  paid 
ither  the  regular  freight  charges  or  divided  the  profits  with 
)erby.  In  the  voyage  of  the  Astrea  in  1789,  there  were 
wenty-four  of  these  private  consignments.^*  One  man 
rould  send  a  few  casks  of  ginseng^  another  a  few  boxes  of 
LoUars,!La  third  some  snuff,  and  many  sent  wine  or  beer. 
n  other  instances  the  stock  in  these  trading  companies  was 
ather  widely  distributed.  In  1814  the  firm  of  Oliver  Wol- 
ott  and  Company  of  New  York  reported  sixteen  individuals 
s  having  a  total  stock  of  $405,000  in  the  China  trade. 
Imong  the  share-holders  were  William  Rhinelander,  Rufus 
Cing,  Archibald  Gracie  and  Eli  Whitney.-^ 

The  early  trade  had  in  it  a  large  element  of  speculation. " 
?he  price  of  tea  fluctuated  greatly  and  the  market  was  fre- 
[uently  glutted.  The  trade  in  Indian  fabrics  and  in  silks 
iras  steadier  but  even  under  the  best  of  market  conditions 
he  trade  was  hazardous.  A  full  cargo  in  a  four  or  five 
lundred  ton  ship  was  valued  at  from  three  to  five  hundred 
housand  dollars.  Wrecks  were  not  uncommon,  insurance 
eas  high,  and  there  were  few  men  in  the  United  States  at 
he  beginning  of  the  last  century  who  could  lose  any  large 
imount  of  money  and  remain  solvent.  Following  the  War 
){  1812  there  was  a  period  of  intense  speculation  ending  in 
^ery  extensive  failures.  In  1825  one  Philadelphia  house 
ailed  *^^  owing  the  government  nearly  $900,000  in  unpaid 
[uties.     This  failure  carried  others  with  it  and  not  long 
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afterwards  a  New  York  house  failed  for  $3,000,000.  During 
the  third  decade  of  the  century  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the 
Boston  firms  claimed  hardly  to  have  made  the  interest  on 
the  money  invested. 

After  the  War  of  1812  the  trade  showed  a  marked  tend- 
ency toward  concentration  in  the  hands  of  a  few  firms.  It 
was  stated  that  in  1825  seven  eighths  of  the  China  trade 
was  conducted  by  four'firms:  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Company 
of  Boston;  Archer  who  was  connected  with  the  Browns  of 
L?verpoo]p3ones,  Qakford  and  Company  of  Philadelphia; 
and  Thomas  a.  Smith  of  New  York.  In  1829  one  half  of 
the  entire  trade  was  said-  t©-be-in-the  hands  of  the  house  of 
Perkins.  The  day  of  the  small  trader  had  not  entirely 
passed  but  a  few  merchants  had  a  very  great  advantage. 
The  pioneer  days  were  over  but  they  had  served  a  most 
useful  purpose  in  American  industrial  and  commerci^  de- 
velopment. The  "merchant  prince"  had  appeared  at  Can- 
ton but  at  the  same  time  many  an  American  at  home  had 
withdrawn  from  the  China  traxie  with  sufficient  capital  to 
serve  his  needs  as  he  entered  into  the  new  industrial  life 
of  the  nation.  The  importance  of  the  early  China  trade  is 
to  be  gauged  not  so  much  by  the  net  trade  returns  for  eadi 
year  as  by  the  fact  that  it  offered  a  means  for  the  accumuia-;^ 
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created  was  the  most  serious  obstacle  which  the  American 
merchant  had  to  meet.  What  could  he  take  to  Asia  to  give 
in  exchange  for  the  produce  which  he  required? 

Fortunately  for  the  American  the  acceptable  articles  of 
exchange  in  the  various  ports  from  Mauritius  to  Canton 
were  varied.  There  were,  scattered  across  Asia,  consiaeraBte 
settlements  of  white  men  who  were  dependent  in  part  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  needs,  both  personal  and  industrial, 
upon  conmiodities  which  had  to  be  carried  to  Asia  from  the 
West.  The  Americans  seized  upon  this  trade  with  avidity. 
"The  native  markets  in  each  country  would  absorb  certain 
articles  which  the  United  States  produced,  or  which  the 
American  merchant  could  collect  en  route  to  the  East. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  the  circuitous  trading.  A  vessel 
mi^t  start  for  Canton  with  tarm  produce  "or  with  ^ur. 
At  some  European  or  Mediterranean  port  this  cargo  would^ 
be  exchanged  for  a  cargo  for  Mauritius,  or  India  or  else- 
where. Sometimes  there  would  he  three  or  four  exchanges 
of  commodities  before  the  ship  reached  Canton. 

The  way  in  which  the  Americans  attempted  to  solve  this 
formidable  problem  of  exchange  may  best  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  old  manifests.  The  Grand  Turk  of  Salem  carried  as 
outward  cargo  in  1785:  pitch,  tar,  flour,  rice,  tobacco,  butter, 
wine,  bar-iron,  sugar,  oil,  chocolate,  prunes,  brandy,  beef, 
rum,  hams,  candles,  soap,  cheese,  fish,  beer,  porter,  port  and 
ginseng,  as  well  as  some  specie.  The  Astrea  in  1789  carried, 
in  addition  to  many  of  the  articles  noted  above :  snuff,  shoes, 
harness  and  saddlery.  The  Asia,  sailing  the  same  year  from 
Philadelphia,  carried  rum,  specie  and  British  manufactured 
goods.  The  General  Washington  from  Providence  in  1791, 
in  addition  to  wine,  spirits  and  ginseng,  carried  tar,  iron 
bars,  anchors,  shot  and  cannon.  For.inany  of  the  commodi- 
ties in  the  above  lists  there  could  be  only  a  limited  demand ; 
they  were  obviously  intended  to  supply  the  needs  of 
Europeans  rather  than  of  Asiatics. 

A  few  years  later  we  find  very  much  simpler  manifests. 
Foij  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Triton,^^  which  left  New  York 
for  Canton  in  1804,  capital  to  the  extent  of  $120,000  was 
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advanced  by  seven  New  York  merchants  and  firms,  and 
this  was  invested  as  follows :  9533  beaver  skins  at  $">  each, 
$47,665;  and  70,372  Spanish  dollars,  costing  $71,882.  The 
ship  Lion,-''  sailing  from  New  York  early  in  1816,  carried 
among  other  items,  60  cases  of  opium,  valued  at  $30,015, 
and  also  45  kegs,  and  2  boxes  of  Spanish  dollars,  valued  at 
J110,000.  The  appearance  of  furs,  opium,  and  an  increasing 
proportion  of  specie  in  the  later  manifests  reveals  the  condi- 
tion of  the  problem  of  exchange.  The  Americans  had  been 
forced  to  fall  back  on  Spanish  dollars  the  demand  for  which 
had  pushed  them  to  a  premium,  and  were  supplementing 
this  precious  medium  of  exchange  with  furs  and  opium. 
This  export  of  specie  exerted  a  very  disturbing  effect  on 
the  condition  of  American  currency,  especially  after  the  War 
of  1812,  A  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
made  a  report  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1819  -* 
that  "  the  whole  amount  of  our  current  coin  is  probably  not 
more  tban  double  that  which  has  been  exported  in  a  single 
year  to  India,  including  China  in  the  general  term."  The 
largest  China  merchant  in  New  York  in  1824  admitted  that 
out  of  his  total  exports  to  China  of  $1,311,057  for  that  year, 
nearly  $900,000  was  specie.  His  other  items  of  export  were 
British  manllTacture^  goocls,  $356.407,  and  American 'pro- 
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Smyrna,  and  was  satisfied  that  in  the  "more  gross  cotton 
fabrics'*  the  American  manufacturers  could  already  compete 
successfully  with  their  British  rivals.  Another  merchant 
predicted  a  trade  with  China  in  raw  cotton  in  competition 
with  the  Bengal  product  "whenever  raw  cotton  can  be  pur- 
chased in  this  country  at  ten  cents  a  pound."  The  next  year 
cotton  went  down  temporarily  to  eleven  cents,  but  the  mer- 
chant never  lived  to  see  the  day  of  Hen  centcotton.'  ^he 
exportation  of  cotton  goods,  however,  of  the(coarseiNgrades, 
steadily  mcreased. 

It  was  asserted  in  1852  ^o  that  the  United  States  had 
shipped  silver  to  China  since  1784  to  the  extent  of  $180.- 
000,000.  The  American  port  records  show  nearly  $70,000,- 
000  to  have  been  shipped  between  1805  and  1818.  As  to 
the  total  amount  which  had  been  received  in  China  from 
American  ships  there  could  only  be  wild  guesses,  for  no  one 
knows  how  much  specie  for  the  East  was  collected  on  the 
circuitous  voyages. 

The  inward  cargoes  from  the  Far  East  consisted  of 
cotton  and  silk  textiles  from  India ;  spices ;  and  from  China. 
tea,  nankeens,  cassia,  China-warej_straw  mats  and  matting, 
sugar  and  drugs.  Tea  and  nankeens  Tormed  the  greater  part 
of  the  value  of  the  China  cargoes.  One  has  but  to  examine 
this  list  of  commodities  to  see  how  slender  was  the  perman- 
ent basis  for  the  American  trade  with  the  East.  \Yhen  the 
United  States  had  become  a  manufacturing  nation  and  had 
developed  the  logical  sources  of  supply  nearer  home,  therv 
remained  only  tea  and  spice  as  articles  of  constant  demand, 
and  the  United  States  dfd  not  become  a  nation  of  tea 
drinkers.  Tea  was  a  luxury  ^^  in  the  early  days,  costing  in 
1791  from  twenty-eight  cents  to  more  than  a  dollar  a  pound, 
according  to  grade.  Coffee  became  more  popular,  and  it  was 
cheaper.  Expanding  population  amrreexpbrtation,  rather 
lEan  in  creased  per  capita  consumption,  accounted  for  the 
ffbwing  Kast  India  trade. 
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retired  from  the  Department  of  State,  that  no  new  principle 
has  ever  been  introduced  since  that  time.  Neither  Mr.  Hay 
nor  Mr.  Hughes  appears  to  have  considered  that  they  were 
creating  anything  new. 

How  can  most-favored-nation  treatment  be  secured? 
This  was  the  persistent  question  in  the  19th  as  it  will  be 
throu^out  the  20th  Century.  In  pre-treaty  days  at  old 
Canton  the  American  merchants  obtained  it  by  conciliation 
of  the  Chinese.  Caleb  Cushing  sought  to  make  it  secure  by 
treaty  and  by  elaboration  of  the  principle  of  extraterritorial- 
ity. Commodore  Perry  strongly  advised  the  acquisition  of 
territory.  Anson  Burlingame  set  out  to  secure  it  by  agree- 
ments between  China  and  the  powers.  Seward  was  wilhng 
to  join  in  an  almost  unUmited  cooperative  policy  with  the 
powers  against  the  Asiatic  States.  He  even  proposed  a  joint 
armed  expedition  with  the  French  into  Korea.  His  suc- 
cessors in  office  steadily  withdrew  from  cooperation  with 
the  European  Powers  and  turned  to  cooperation  with  and 
support  of  Japan.  At  the  time  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War 
it  was  the  United  States  alone  which  stood  between  Japan 
and  the  intervention  of  the  European  powers  before  the 
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Nov  1,  1816,  C.  J.  Ingersoll  to  Mr.  Monroe;  and  also  see 
H.  Doc.  No.  71:26-2,  Sept.  22,  1805,  Snow  to  Madison. 

Edward  Everett,  in  Hunt's  **Lives  of  American  Merchants,'* 
Vol.  1,  p.  139. 

See  Manifest  of  the  Astrea,  printed  at  length,  p.  58ff.,  ^^unt's 
American  Merchants,"  Vol.  2. 

Account  Books  of  Oliver  Wolcott  &  Co.    (N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.) 

H.  Doc.  No.  137:19-1;  S.  Doc.  No.  31:19-1,  give  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  trade  after  1820.  See  also 
Worthy  P.  Stems,  "Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States, 
1820-40" ;  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  8,  1899-1900. 

Wolcott  Account  Books. 

Ihid, 

Lowndes  Keport,  Jan.  26,  1819,  H.  Doc.  Ill  :15-2. 

S.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  49 :32-2. 

"Old  Merchants  of  New  York,"  by  Walter  Barrett,  Clerk,  6  Vols. 
New  York,  1885.  Vol.  4,  p.  213.  Barrett,  although  making  an 
enormous  number  of  misstatements,  is  nevertheless  a  valuable 
source  of  information  for  all  the  early  trade,  particularly  for 
that  after  1820. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  POETS  OF  ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

As  we  follow  the  American  vessels  to  Asia  we  note  that 
there  were  ^o  possible  routes:  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,   or  aroun3  Cape  Horn   and  westward  across^lhe  , 
Paciific.  ~~^~"^ —     '  - 

The  eastward  route  was  usually  selected  by  the  larger 
Indiamen  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Providence  and 
Massachusetts  which  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  with  India 
or  with  China,  This  route  also  offered  many  advantages 
to  the  tramp  which  depended  in  part  on  cargoes  offered  from 
port  to  port.  In  any  case  the  route  lay  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  past  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  up  the  China  Sea. 
Ports  along  the  way  invited  attention  and  were,  in  fact,  a 
necessity  for  the  replenishing  of  ship's  stores,  if  not  for 
trade. 
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Mauritius  reached  its  height  in  1800;  there  were  seventeen 
arrivals  at  Salem  alooe  from  Mauritius  in  the  years  1797 
and  1798. 

The  Mauritius  trade  has  an  interest  aside  from  its 
intrinsic  value,  for  it  was  largely  through  the  action  of  the 
French  Government  in  extending  the  hospitality  of  the 
French  ports  in  the  Indian  Ocean  to  American  ships  in  1783, 
and  in  formally  opening  them  to  American  trade  the  next 
year,  that  the  ports  of  British  India  were  thrown  open  to 
Americans  on  especially  favorable  terms.  Indian  produce 
had  become  available  to  American  vessels  at  the  French 
ports.  The  Dutch  and  the  Danes  also  were  friendly  to  the 
Americans  and  they  also  had  settlements  in  India.  There 
were,  besides,  the  ports  of  the  native  princes.  It  was  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain  with  her  own  nationals  to  control 
the  trade  in  such  a  way  that  all  produce  exported  from 
India  would  either  be  imported  to  England  or  at  least  pay 
toll  in  London,  but  international  competition  made  it  im- 
possible  to  maintain  such  a  monopoly  against  American 
ships.  The  Americans  would  get  the  cargdes  in  any  case. 
The  East  India  Company,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  no  commercial  treaty  existed  with  the  United 
States,  and  in  spite  of  such  rancor  and  jealousy  as  remained 
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policy  was  confirmed  in  the  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  in  1794  (Article  13).  The  privileges  secured  were 
even  greater,  for  Americans  paid  only  6  per  cent  import 
duties,  the  same  as  those  paid  by  the  English,  whereas  other 
nations  paid  8  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the  Americans  were 
exempted  from  the  2  per  cent  export  duty  which  was  paid 
by  all  others,  except  the  British.  And  then,  although  the 
treaty  of  1794  limited  the  trade  in  American  vessels  to 
direct  trade  with  American  ports,  special  licenses  were 
issued  permitting  Americans  to  carry  Indian  produce  to 
other  ports  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  to  China,  thus  linking 
the  peninsula  in  those  circuitous  voyages  to  which  American 
ships  were  so  well  adapted. 

Derby  of  Salem  had  four  vessels  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
1787.  They  visited  Surat,  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  They 
carried  among  other  commodities,  Bombay  cotton  to  Can- 
ton, and  brought  Indian  cotton  to  Salem.  Derby's  son 
returned  from  the  East  in  1791  after  a  residence  of  three 
years  in  which  he  had  directed  a  very  lively  trade  which 
reached  from  Bombay  to  Canton,  and  was  reported  to  have 
made  $100,000  on  his  various  transactions.  The  Betsey  of 
Baltimore,  the  Commerce  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Leda  of 
Boston  all  visited  India  in  the  season  of  1786-7.  While 
exact  evidence  is  lacking  it  is  probable  that  before  1790  the 
total  American  tonnage  in  the  Indian  ports  exceeded  that 
at  Canton.* 

The  Amencanjtariff  of  1816  ^  imposed  a  protective  duty 
on  coarse  cottons,  set?mg~on  them  a  minimum  valuation  of 
twenty-five  cents  a  yard,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  place 
the  India  trade  under  a  severe  handicap.  Nevertheless  a 
certain  amount  of  commerce  continued.  In  the  season  of 
1829-30  there  were  sixteen  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  4941 

*The  major  portion  of  this  commerce  with  India  had  heen  claimed  for  both 
Salem  and  Philadelphia,  but  recordn  sufficient  for  comparison  are  lacking. 
Between  1785  and  1799  Derby  made  forty-Hcven  voyages  to  the  East  Indies. 
Between  1800  and  1842  the  vessols  entering  the  port  of  Salem  were :  from  Cal- 
aitta,  115 ;  Bombay,  20 ;  Bengal,  0 ;  Madras,  6.  There  were  also  two  from 
CefUm  and  two  from  Slam.  Before  1812  Joseph  Pea  body  of  Salem,  out  of  a 
tanl  of  104  voyages,  bad  38  from  Calcutta  alone.  During  this  same  period 
iWbody  had  only  17  voyages  to  Canton.  The  years  of  the  greatest  activity  for 
tiM  Balem-India  trade  were  1802-7  and  1816-22.  In  1800  twelve  vessels  loaded 
at  Calcntta  for  Boston. 
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tons  clearing  from  British  India  ports,  and  the  following 
■  year  nineteen  vessels.  The  India  trade,  which  had  dwindled 
as  the  Americans  learned  to  manufacture  their  own  cottons, 
picked  up  again  in  the  two  decades  which  preceded  the  Civil 
War.  The  American  tonnage  at  Calcutta  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year  1845^  was  8889  tons  (19  vessels),  almost  all 
of  it  being  from  Boston  or  elsewhere  in  New  England. 
The  inward  cargoes  at  Calcutta  consisted  of  lumber,  cotton 
goods  and  ice ;  the  outward  cargoes  being  made  up  chiefly 
of  hides,  salt  peter,  indigo,  and  opium.  The  ice  trade  with 
Calcutta  had  been  initiated  in  1835  and  came  "just  in  time 
to  preserve  Boston's  East  India  commerce  from  ruin."  * 
In  1857  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  American  vessels  de- 
parted from  British  India  ports  with  cargoes  valued  at 
$11,000,000. 

The  appointment  of  an  American  consul  in  India  was 
a  subject  of  consideration  very  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolution.  Captain  O'Donnell "  of  the  Chesapeake  had 
applied  for  a  position  as  general  commissioner  for  the 
United  States  for  the  Far  East.  He  desired  authority  to 
negotiate  trade  agreements  with  "the  principal  independent 
powers  of  Asia"  which  he  described  as  Tippoo  Saib,  son  of 
Hyder  Ally,  the  Marattas  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the 
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open  and  trade  reasonably  free,  was  farthest  from  the 
thou^t  of  the  American  people. 

The  necessity  for  a  consul  at  Calcutta  increased,  espe- 
cially to  care  for  American  sailors  at  a  time  when  American 
vessels  were  being  sold  in  Indian  ports.  George  Cabot  of 
Boston,  November  16,  1792,  in  a  letter  to  President  Wash- 
ington •  urged  the  importance  of  appointing  a  consul  and 
mentioned  the  "very  precarious  tenure"  of  American  rights 
in  India.  He  thought  that  an  agent  on  the  spot  might  be 
able  to  accomplish  something  "by  availing  ourselves  as 
mudi  as  possible  of  the  competition"  which  existed  between 
the  rival  French,  Dutch,  Danish  and  English  interests. 
Cabot,  as  well  as  many  other  Massachusetts  merchants 
recommended  the  appointment  of  Benjamin  Joy  of  New- 
benyport  and  Boston.  The  appointment  was  made  and ' 
Mr.  Joy  reached  Calcutta  in  17f4.  He  engaged  William 
Abbott,  the  secretary  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  to  act  as  con- 
sular agent  and  vice  consul  at  Madras,  but  was  unable 
to  find  a  suitable  person  to  serve  in  Bombay.  Joy  was 
received  cordially  by  the  British  Government  but  with- 
out orders  from  London  he  could  not  be  recognized  as 
consul. 

Consul  Joy  remained  in  India  less  than  two  years  and 
resigned  his  commission  from  Boston  January  24,  1796. 
Two  successors  were  appointed  in  1796  and  in  1801,  respec- 
tively, one  from  Philadelphia  and  the  other  from  Massa- 
chusetts, but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  them  ever 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  next  consul  was 
James  B.  Higginson  of  Massachusetts  who  entered  upon 
his  work  in  1843. 

The  India  trade  of  the  United  States  was  entirely  with-  » 
out  political  significance.  However,  the  close  association 
of  American  and  British  merchants  in  both  the  direct  India- 
American  and  in  the  India-Canton  trade  exercised  an  influ- 
ence on  American  policy  in  China,  for  it  brought  the 
Americans  and  the  English  together  at  Canton  and  ac- 
counted for  the  disposition  of  many  of  these  merchants  to 
seek  common  action  in  1839  and  later. 
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Adventures — Mocha,  Sumatra,  Siam 

While  the  national  establishments  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  European  powers  in  the  Indian  Ocean  led  their  mer- 
chants to  confine  their  trade  chiefly  to  ports  under  their 
respective  Sags,  the  Americans  were  inclined  to  exploration 
and  the  discovery  of  new  markets. 

American  trade  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  Arabia  and 
Persia  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  ap- 
pears to  have  been  greater  than  that  of  all  the  European 
nations  combined.  The  Recovery  of  Salem  {Captain  Joseph 
Ropes)  opened  the  _cjaffee_  trade  with' Mocha  m  1798  and 
soon  a  t&riving  commerce,  by  way  of  the  Cape,  was  estab- 
lished between  Mocha  and  Smyrna.  At  the  latter  port  the 
trade  was  quickly  related  to  China,  as  well  as  directly  to 
the  United  States,  by  the  exchange  for  Turkey  opium. 

JVom  Mocha  the  American  trade  spread  in  all  directiona 
through  tfie^omains  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  whose  sway 
extended  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Cape  Delgado  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  While  the  trade  appears  to  have  decreased 
after  the  War  of  18I2j  ita  importance  was  considered.'of 
sufficient  moment  to  include  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  as 
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The  trade  with  the  pepper  coast  of  Sumatra  began  soon  • 
after    1790,   when    Captain   Jonathan    Carnes   of   Salem 
brought  home  a  cargo  which  sold  for  seven  hundred  per 
cent  profit.    Such  fabulous  profits  could  not  be  kept  secret  > 
and  the  trade  grew  rapidly.    In  the  spring  of  1803  there 
were  twenty-one  American  vessels  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  Sumatra  after  pepper.     The  Americans  came  to  hfl^ve       / 
practically  a  mon6^<^ly^"  In  1820  it  was  asserted  that  the    ^ 

lericans  were  sendmg  forty  vessels,  of  about  two  hun- 


dred tons  each,  to  Sumatra  annually.®  It  would  appear 
that  the  trade  at  this  time  was  nearly  equal  to  that  at 
Canton. 

As  a  result  of  the  attack  by  thj^HwAives  of  Quallah 
Battoo  on  the  Friendship  of  Salem  in(1830^the  U.  S.  Frigate 
Potomac  was  ordered  to  visit  the  coast  and  punish  the 
naJiY^T^a  commission  which  was  executed  with  great  thor- 
oughness.® The  action  of  the  natives  was  usually  repre- 
sented as  entirely  unprovoked  by  the  Americans,  but  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  such  statements.  There  are  hints  that 
some  of  the  Americans  overreached  themselves  in  their 
barter,  even  to  the  extent  of  using  scales  with  hollow  beams 
in  which^  quicksilver  had  been  inserted.  *    V 

Of  the  trade  with  Siam  little  is  known.     What  little  / 
th^re  was  appears  to  have  been  conducted  from  Balayia 
and  later  from  Singapore;^  and  its  growth 'was  restricted  by 
excessive  port  charges,  high  duties^  and  the  arbitrary j;ighte 
of  preemption  exercised  hy  the  Eng  and  high  officials  until     I 
the  treaty  of  1833^  ^^T^t^ 

Batavia  and  Manila 

The  Batavia  trade  of  the  United  States  was  of  some 
importance  in  itself,  and  more  especially  because  of  the 
relation  of  Batavia  to  China  and  Japan.  Although  the  • 
American  treaty  of  1782  with  the  Netherlands  seems  not 
to  have  contemplated  any  such  trade,  the  Americans  were 
freely  admitted  to  the  port,  except  for  a  few  months  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  of  1790-1  when  the  Dutch  gov- 
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emor,  prompted  perhaps  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, was  disposed  to  prohibit  it.  Both  the  Astrea  and 
Three  Sisters  of  Salem  had  difficulty  in  that  season,  but 
Blanchard  and  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  the  supercargoes,  man- 
aged to  "fix"  matters  with  the  authorities.  Shortly  after- 
wards Major  Shaw  arrived  on  the  Massachusetts,  and  met 
with  similar  opposition.  Clothed  in  his  authority  as  Ameri- 
can Consul  .at  Canton,  Shaw  entered  a  vigorous  protest 
which  aroused  the  disgust  of  the  Dutch  governor  that  the 
Americans  should  be  inaugurating  the  custom  of  Merchant- 
consuls,  but  the  restrictions  on  American  trade  were  not 
renewed. 

The  relations  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Americana 
became  very  friendly,  and  when  the  newly  created  Batavian 
Republic  hesitated  to  trust  the  annual  Company  ship  to 
Nagasaki  under  a  flag  which  the  British  might  not  respect, 
the  Eliza,  under  the  American  flag,  was  chartered  for  the 
voyage  (1798).  For  several  years  thereafter  the  Araericaa 
flag  appeared  regularly  in  Japan  each  season,  and  when  the 
Department  of  State,  in  1832,  began  to  assemble  informa- 
tion with  a  view  to  treaty  relations  with  Japan,  it  was 
mainly  through  Dutch  sources  and  through  Americans  who, 
in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch,  had  been  to  Nagasaki,  that  the 
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in  American  vessels  were  rice,  sugar,  pepper,  coffee  and 
quicksilver. 

The  chief  importance  of  Java  to  the  Americans  was 
that  the  regular  route  to  Canton  was  past  Java  Head  and 
through  the  straits  of  Anjier  and  after  the  long  voyage 
from  the  Cape,  some  place  of  refreshment  as  well  as  of 
communication  was  a  necessity.  John  McClallam  was  • 
United  States  commercial  agent  for  Batavia  in  1807." 
Just  before  the  establishment  of  the  American  embargo  he 
was  instructed  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  ships  passing 
from  Canton  and  touching  at  Anjier  Point,  and  to  take 
proper  measures  for  apprising  them  of  the  "crisis  and  for 
guarding  them  against  the  risks  to  which  it  might  expose 
them."  Similar  instructions  were  sent  to  the  consul  at 
the  Isle  de  Prance,  but  whether  either  of  these  consuls  ever 
actually  discharged  any  duties  in  their  respective  posts  is 
not  known.  The  first  American  oflBcer  to  communicate 
with  the  State  Department  from  Batavia  wrote  in  1818, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  commission  as  "agent  for 
the  United  States  for  commerce  and  seamen."  The  Nether- 
lands Government  did  not  recognize  consular  representa- 
tives in  Java. 

Manila,  because  of  its  geographical  position,  was  an  out-  . 
post  of  Canton  for  the  trader  whether  he  approached  China 
by  way  of  the  Cape,  the  Horn,  or  the  Northwest  coast. 
Independent  of  the  China  trade,  the  Philippines  were  of 
sTigBt'ilnportanccrio'  Americans.  The  exact  date  of  the 
beginning  of  the  trade  is  dfficult  to  fix.  The  Enterprise 
(Captain  Adam  Babcock)  left  Boston  in  1788  and  was  at 
the  Isle  de  France  in  1792.  There  the  America  was  pur- 
chased and  the  two  vess^s  went  to  Manila  and  purchased 
sugar  for  Ostend.  They  were  captured  in  the  Straits  of 
Sunda  by  a  squadron  of  British  and  Dutch  ships  and  taken 
into  Calcutta,  though  for  what  reason  is  not  known.^^ 
This  trade  in  sugar  continued,  and  in  1819  the  American 
consul  reported  trade  also  in  indigo,  coffee  and  cotton. 
There  were  23  American  vessels  at  Manila  in  1819,  more 
than  in  any  two  previous  years.^^     There  was  only  one 
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American  resident  in  the  city  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  until  1825,  when  the  consul  could  find  no  American 
to  whom  he  could  turn  over  the  duties  of  his  office  while 
he  visited  the  United  States.  The  rice  trade  from  Manila 
to  Canton  sprung  up  about  this  time,  owing  to  the  new 
port  regulation  at  Canton  which  permitted  a  reduction  of 
duty  to  "rice  ships."  ^*  The  Americans  then  made  increas- 
ing use  of  Manila  as  an  avenue  by  which  the  onerous  port 
charges  at  Whampoa  might  be  lightened.  A  trade  in  beche 
de  mer,  a  sea  slug  much  prized  by  the  Chinese  as  an  article 
of  food,  appeared  about  1830.  Four  years  later  the  consul 
reported  that  unbleached  and  colored  goods  of  coarse 
texture,  of  American  manufacture,  had  begun  to  come  into 
Manila  by  way  of  China,  In  the  last  six  months  of  1835, 
13,876  tons  of  American  shipping  arrived,  the  largest 
amount  up  to  that  date  ever  reported. 

The  policy  of  the  Spanish  Government  placed  no  special 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  growth  of  American  trade 
though  the  consul  was  not  recognized.  The  first  consul 
was  appointed  in  1817, 

The  only  American  firm  of .  importance  was  that  of 
Russell,  Sturgis  and  Company,  founded  about  1825,  and 
subsequently  incorporated  in  the  famous  Russell  and  Com- 
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'  The  value  of  ginseng  as  an  article  of  exchange  at  Canton 

was  quickly  proven  to  have  been  over-estimated.  The  fur 
trade  ^rang  up  to  take  its  place  and  to  create  for^  itself  an 
even  greater  importance.  As  long  as  the  supply  of  furs 
held  out  anH  the  cost  of  collection  was  slight,  they  met  ad- 
mirably the  pressing  need  of  Americans  for  an  article  of 
barter. 
"  The  fur  trade  fq.lls  easily  intQ^rtf!  classifications:  the 

Q]>_furs  which  were  brought  froni  the  interior — from  the  region 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  Valley — to  the  At- 
lantic ports  and  then  shipped  as  part  of  the  regular  cargoes 

C^to  Canton;  the  seal-akin  trade  with  the  Falkland  Islands 
and  the  South  P^ific;  and  ^^  trade  'with  the  Northwest 
coast  in~  both  land  and  sea  skins.  With  the  continental 
trade  through  the  "Atfatl'ttc  "porta  we  are  little  concerned, 
for  while  the  trade  was  extensive  for  thirty  or  forty  years — 
until  the  European  market  for  furs  offered  better  .pnces-^it 
exei-ted  no  important  or  distinctive  influence  upon  Ameri- 
can relations  with  the  Far  East.* 

The  seal-skin  trade  appears  to  have  been  begun  inadvert- 
ently. About  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Empress  of 
Ckhia  from  New  York  and  the  Grand  'JjLlJi  Jrcmi  Salem, 
"Lady"  Haley  of  Boston  sent  her  shi|(atafes^o  theJFaPt- 
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time  Captains  Kendrick  and  Grey  departed  for  the  North- 
west coast.  Thj  Eleanora  lingered^  on  the  coast  of  India  a 
while  and  then  brought  its  cargo  to  Canton  where  It  found 
a  ready  market  in  1788.  Itwas  the  first  cargo  of  American 
furs  carried  to  Uanton.  The  ^feanoro) then  entered  the 
Northwest  coast  trade  and  was  wrecked  a  few  years  later 
at  Macao. 

The  seal-skin  trade  developed  rapidly.  It  was  carried  -A<; 
on  almost  exclusively  by  the  Americans  in  small  vessels 
with  relatively  sma.ll  crews.  The  initial  capital  required 
was  merely  the  cosT  of  The  vessel  and  oul^t.  The  ctcw 
slaughtered  the  seals,  skinned  them  and  prepared  the^eRs 
lor  market.  When  the  cargo  was  obtained  the  vessel  sailed 
immediately  for  Canton  either  directlv  or  by  way  of  tlie 
Sandwich  Islands.  While  the  trade  lasted,  that  is,  until  the 
seals  werejiearly  extinct,  it  was  probably  the  mosT profit- :^^ 
able  branch  of  the  East  India  trade  It  was,  however,  both  ^ 
ruthless  and  reckless,  and  wit&in  a  generation  the  seals  had 
become  so  scarce  that  it  was  no  longer  profitable.^®  This 
trade  quickly~^ured  the  Americans  Trom  the  ^Falkland 
Islands  over  into  the  South  Pacific  and  by  1820  there  were 
relatively  few  good  harbors  in  the"  Pacific  south  of  the 
Equator  which  had  remained  unvisited  by  American  ships. 
Over  not  a  few  of  the  Islands  the  American  flag  had  been 
*fs3sed/^  or  American  sailors,  ^ipwrecked,  deserted  or  de- 
serting, were  playing  the  roles  of  either  monarch  or  adviser 
to  the  natives,  after  traditional  Anglo-Saxon  ^ashipn. 

The  Northwest  Coast 

The  resources  of  the  Northwest  coast  for  the  Canton 
trade  were  first  disclosed  to  the  survivors  of  the  last  Cap- 
tain Cook  expedition.  In  1778  Captain  Cook  had  made 
some  surveys  of  the  coast  and  had  landed  at  Nootka  Sound 
where  he  acquired  some  furs  from  the  Indians.  Within  ten 
years  after  Captain  Cook's  visit  to  the  Northwest  coast  no 
less  than  seven  states — Russia,  England,  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  Austria  (Belgium)  and  the^nited  States— were 
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represented  in  that  region  &1I,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Austrians  and  Portuguese,  setting  up  some  sort  of  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  the  areas  which  were  found  to  be  so  richly 
productive.  In  the  face  of  such  formidable  prospective 
competition  the  Americans  were  especially  favored  by  the 
handicaps  placed  upon  their  competitors.  Only  the  English 
and  Russian  efforts  to  promote  trade  became  earnest.  The 
English  efforts  were  encumbered  by  the  monopoly  of  the 
Ea8t_India  Companv.  /English  vessels  to  tiie  Northwest 
coast  were  allowed  only  by  special  permission  oi  ttie  Com- 
pany, and  wwrii  inquired  to  bring  their  cargo5s~bade-to 


hina  and  exchange  them,  not  for  Chinese  produce  which 
could  be  taken  to  Englarfd  and  the  Continent,  but  for  specie 
which  must  be  deposited  with  the  East  India  Company. 
For  this  specie  tbe  Company  would  issue  bills  on  London 
at  twelve  months,  sight.'*  The  Americans,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  barter  at  Canton  were  able^to^t  about  twenty 
per  cent  more  for  their  pelts  and  were  at  the  same  time 
free  to  carr^thfir  pargopg  ^hprpvpr  they  pleased,  dispose  of 
their  produce  quickly,  and  by  taEngThem  to  the  Continent 
could  make  a  second  turnover  before  returnmg  to  tBe 
United  States.    The  restrictions  of  the  Company  monopoly, 
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was  particularly  cautioned  not  to  mistreat  the  Indians.  His 
wages  were  five  pounds  per  month  and  a  commission  of 
five  per  cent  on  the  net  proceeds  of  the  voyage.^® 

The  Columbia  and  her  tender  made  a  long  voyage  and 
did  not  reach  the  coast  until  too  late  in  1788  to  collect  any 
furs  so  they  spent  the  winter  at  Nootka.  The  following 
sunmier,  provisions  running  short,  Captain  Kendrick  trans- 
ferred himself  to  the  Lady  Washington  and  sent  the  Co- 
lumbia under  the  command  of  Captain  Robert  Grey  to 
China.  While  Kendrick  remained  on  the  coast  Grey  ex- 
changed his  furs  at  Canton  and  returned  to  Boston  by  way 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Columbia  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  arrive  in  Boston  when  prices  were  depressed 
and  the  voyage  did  not  ajchieve  financial  success.  However, 
Captain  Grey  was  sent  out  the  second  time  and  in  May, 
1792,  anchored  in  the  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Washington 
which  bears  his  name,  and  also  discovered  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River,  thus  making  one  of  the  primary  claims 
which  were  later  urged  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  possession  of  Oregon. 

Captain  I^endrick  appears  to  have  been  the  man  with 
the  imagination.  He  was  so  enamoured  of  the  Northwest 
coast  that  he  began  the  purchase  of  land  at  Nootka  Sound. 
One  tract,  eighteen  miles  square^  he  purchased  from 
Tarasson,  an  Indian  Chief,  for  "two  muskets,  a  Boat's  sail 
and  a  quantity  of  Powder";  another  tract  at  the  head  of 
Nootka  Sound,  nine  miles  around,  was  bought  for  "two 
muskets  and  a  quantitj  of  powder" ;  and  still  another  tract 
ei^teen  miles  square  cost  four  muskets,  a  large  sail  and 
some  powder.2® 

To  some  of  Captain  Kendrick's  heirs  who  subsequently 
sought  to  realize  on  these  estates,  John  Howell,  who  had 
been  a  clerk  on  the  Columbia,  wrote  supplying  some  inter- 
esting details  of  the  character  of  the  man : 

'T  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  most  of  Capt.  Kendrick's 
purchases  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America  and  cannot  flatter  you  with 
any  hopes  of  profit  from  them  even  to  your  great-great-great-grand- 
children.    They  cost  but  little,  it  is  true;  and  when  the  MiDennium 
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Ehnll  arrive  and  a\\  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  at  peace  your 
posterity  may  perhaps  settle  there.  That  Cupt.  Kendrick  considered 
his  title  a  good  one  I  have  sufficient  proof  of,  when  one  day  he  told 
the  Commandant  at  Nootka  Sound  that  he  bought  hit  territories 
while  other  nations  stole  them;  and  that  if  thpy  [the  Spanish]  were 
impertinent  he  would  laiac  the  Indians  and  drive  them  from  their 
aettlemcntB.  This,  though  a  bold,  was  nevertheless  a  moderate  project 
for  a  mind  like  liis.  Two  of  his  favorite  plana  were  to  change  the 
prevalence  of  the  Easterly  winds  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  turn  the 
Gulf  Stream  into  the  Pacific  by  cuttinn  a  canal  through  Mexico. 
But  with  all  his  follies  he  was  a  wonderful  man — and  worthy  to  be 
remembered  beyond  the  gliding  hours  of  the  present  generation.  He 
was  stutJncd  [sic]  fay  hia  appointment  to  the  Columbia.  Empires 
and  fortunes  broke  on  hia  aight.  The  passing,  two-penny  objects  of 
his  expedition  were  swallowed  up  in  the  magnitude  of  hia  Oullive^an 
views.  Xorth  East  America  was  on  the  Lilliputian,  but  he  designed 
N.  W.  America  to  be  on  the  Brobdingnagian  scale." 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
trade  with  the  Indians  was  conducted  is  preserved  in  the 
journal  of  Captain  Joseph  Ingraham  of  the  Hope  which 
reached  the  coast  in  1791.  To  his  great  disappointment 
he  found  that  the  cl&th  and  trinkets  which  he  haid  brought 
out  from  Boston  were  not  greatly  desired  by  the  Indians, 
previous  traders  having  supplied  their  needs.  Ingraham 
ingeniously  met  the  situation  by  having  his  blacksmith  set 
up  his  forge  on  deck  and  fashion  iron  collars,  rings  and 
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may  be  averaged  at  twenty-five  dollars  ^ach — making  an 
aggregate  of  $350,000;  the  trade  employed  from  six  to  ten 
ships  from  200  to  300  tons."  ^^  Perkins  complained  Uiat 
the  trade  had  already  fallen  oflF  to  less  than  a  quarter  of 
its  former  value'  due  to  Russian  competition.  About  the 
same  time  William  Sturgis  wroteTKai  heTiad  been  on  the 
coast  in  company  with  as  many  as  sixteen  American  vessels. 
Such  figures  serve  to  show  how  very  small  this  trade  was 
even  in  its  most  prosperous  days,  but  they  also  show,  when 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  American  exports  from  Canton 
which  were  paid  for  in  furs  that  the  trade  was  exceedingly 
profitable  in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested. 

The  fur  trade  was  supplemented  at  an  early  date  by 
partial  cargoes  of  sandal- wood  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  other  places  m  t&e  l^acinc^  and  by  the  trade  in  beche 
de  mer,  only  a  part  of  which  passed,  through  Manil^. 

The  seal-skins  brought  to  Canton  from  the  South  Pa- 
cific from  1805  to  1834  were  reported  as  amounting  to 
nearly  1,800,000,  the  valuation  of  which  may  beplaced 
most  conservativelv  at  $3,500,000.  Sea-otter  pelts  from 
tKe  Northwest  coast  during  the  same  penod  amounted  to* 
aBourT50;000,  or  at  least  $4,000,000.  The  value  of  the 
land  skins  shipped  directly  from  Atlantic  ports  was  prob- 
ably less  than  either  of  these  items.  The  value  of  the 
entire  fur  trade  before  1805  can  only  be  guessed  at.  The 
entire  fur  trade  of  the  United  States  from  all  sources  with 
Canton  from  its  beginning  until  its  end  soon  after  1830 
may  be  placed  at  between  $15,000,000  and  $20,000,000.-^ 
The  value  of  the  trade  when  the  bartered  China  products 
were  transferred  to  Europe  or  the  United  States  and  sold 
would,  of  course,  show  a  very  great  increase  over  the  value 
in  Canton.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Northwest  coast  in  the  twenty-eight  years 
from  1789  to  1817  averaged  annually  about  $163,000.  No 
known  figures  afford  a  sound  basis  for  exact  statements; 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  trade  was  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  young  nation  at  a  time  when  vessels  and  crews  were 
easily  obtained  and  Spanish  dollars  were  scarce. 
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Unlike  the  trade  in  the  South  Pacific,  that  with,  the 
Northwest  coast  left  a  permanent  jnark  in  the  "eatabliah- 
ment  of  a  claim  for  Oregon  Territory,  in  the  settlement  of 
^^  -  Astoria  In  1811.  and  also  in  the  development^f  a  port  at 
Honolulu.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  by  1832  Ameri- 
cans had  not  only  visited  most  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  but 
had  actually  estabUshed  themselves  for  longer  or  porter 
periods  at  no  less  than  seven  points:  Sandwich  Island.8, 
1787;  Nootka  Sound,  1788;  Marquesas,  1791;  Fanning, 
1797;  Fifi,  1800?;  Galipagos,  1832;  and" Peel, .1832:  Indeed, 
this  list  mi^t  be  greatly  expanded  were  one  to  count  every 
-  point  where  Americans  were  known  to  have  been.  The 
significance  of  the  list  is,  however,  not  in  its  length  but  in 
its  shrinkage  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  decades,  and  in 
its  lack  of  influence  on  the  development  of  the  United 
1  States.  American  interest  gravitated  into  the  North  Pa- 
"^  .cific;  wh«lp  fi^hprig^  took  the  place  of  the  Northwest  coast 
trade  aiid  sustained  the  development  of  an  AmericM'set- 
tlement  at  Honolulu. 

An  American  agent  for  commerce  and  seamen  was  ap- 
pointed at  Honolulu  in  1820.  American  missionaries  had 
already  arrived.  The  Sandwich  Islands  was  an  object  of 
lively  interest  to  American  trade  and  nhilanthropv.     It 
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CHAPTER  III 
EARLY  CHINA  TRADE 

Having  in  mind  the  American  vessels  as  they  begin  to 
converge  upon  the  port  of  Canton  from  their  various  routea 
and  with  their  varied  cargoes,  we  may  visualize  the  early 
trade  at  that  port. 

The  Empress  of  China  arrived  at  Ma^o  August  23, 
1784,  anT  "saluted  the  town," '  Having  spent  a  few  days 
-  in  'this  historic  Portuguese-'Chinese  port  where  the  French 
and  Swedish  consuls  extended  to  Major  Shaw  and  Captain 
Green  many  courtesies,  the  Empress  proce'eded  to  Wham- 
poa,  tweTve  miles  below  Canton  and  anchored  in  the  river 
where  all  the  foreign  ships  were  required  to  discharge  and 
receive  their  cargoes.  The  Americans  remained  four 
months,  settinji  sail  fruiii  Wliampu:!  Dcwinljor  28,  17S4. 
A  few  weeks  later  1h(f  Palias_^  chartered  ship  already  re- 
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Clcaraneea 

EiporloiTeain 

Ihs. 

Season 

Amer- 
iean 

BritiBh 

Conli- 
niintiil 

American 

British 

Continental 

■*wa*-5 

14 

16 

SSO.IOO 

10,583.828 

16..'55 1,000 

1785-6 

18 

12 

695,000 

1 3,480,69  i 

15.715.900 

1786-7 

37 

9 

1. 181360 

20.610,919 

lo.ie-i.ieo 

17S7-8 

20 

13 

750,900 

22,096,703 

13.^78,000 

1788-9 

27 

1.I8S300 

20,141.745 

9.875.900 

1789-90 

21 

7 

3.093,200 

17.991,032 

7.174,200 

1790-1 

25 

7 

743.100 

22,369,620 

2,291,560 

1791-2 

11 

9 

1,863.200 

13,185.467 

4,431,730 

1792-3 

16 

13 

1,538,400 

16,005,414 

7.864,800 

1793-1 

18 

5 

1.974.130 

20,728.705 

3,462,800 

1794-5 

21 

7 

1,438270 

23.733,810 

4,138.930 

1795-a 

15 

4 

2,819,600 

19,370.900 

2,759,800 

1796-7 

23 

3 

3,450.400 

36.9(^200 
29,934,100 

2J>15,460 

1797-8 

17 

5 

3,100.400 

2,714,000 

1798-9 

16 

6 

5,674,000 

16.705.400 

4,319,300 

1799-0 

14 

4 

5.665.067 

26,585.337 

1,577,066 

1800-1 

19 

7 

4.762,860 

29.772.400 

3.968,207 

1801-2 

25 

1 

5,740,734 

38,479,733 

185.633 

isoa-3 

12 

2,612,436 

35,058,400 

5.ai2JJ66 

1803-4 

44 

a 

2,371,600 

31.801.333 

2.132.666 

1801-5 

38 

3 

8.516,800 

28,506.667 

3,318,799 

1805-6 

49 

4 

11,702,800 

22,810533 

1J^,466 

1806-7 

58 

2 

8,464,133 

32.683.066 

1534267 

1807-8 

51 

2 

6,408,266 

25.347.733 

1.114266 

1808-9 

54 

1,082.400 

26335,4'16 

1809-10 

40 

9,737,066 

26  ,.30 1.066 

1810-11 

34 

— 

2.884,400 

27.163,066 

none. 

•Table  rearranged  from  Melbura's  nrlrntnl 
Ed.).  Tbeae  alBtriitlcB,  bplug  Imai-d  un  HcBHot 
being  taken  from  Canton  ri^potta,  rann<i(  he  in 
witb  lueb  dvparturra  snd  rpturon  rroiii  Aitu'rJci 
■re,  however,  tbe  moet  complttc  nut  ur  ligurcK 
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experimental  and  speculative  character  of  the  beginnings 
of  the  trade.  In^the  season  of  1789-90  fourteen  vessels  took 
away  from  Canton  more  than  three  million  pounds  of  tea. 
Such  heavy  imports  into  the  United  States  produced  a 
glutted  market  and  the  following  year  there  were  only  three 
vessels  and^lhe  outward  cargoes  from  Canton  amounted  to 
only  about  one  fourth  of  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  ■ 
recovery  of  the  trade  which  immediately  followed  is  to  be 
"explained  by  the .  reexportations  of  tea  from  the  United 
S.tates  to  Europe  which  followed  the  establishment  of  a 
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system  of  drawbacks  in  the  American  customs.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  period  the  American  trmie  at  Canton 
was  influenced  immediately  and  directly  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  possible  for  the  Americans  to  engage  in  the 
European  trade  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Every  varia- 
tion of  the  political  conditionB  in  Europe  and  the  American 
relation  to  them  was  directly  registered  in  the  amount  of 
tea,  per  season,  exported  from  Canton  in  American  vrasels. 
American  policy  in  Canton  was  therefore  primarily  con- 
cerned with  keeping  open  the  supplies  of  tea  and  the  ave- 
njues  of  trade. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  of  primary  interest  to 
note  the  conditions  under  which  the  trade  at  Canton  was 
being  conducted. 


Macao,  Whampoa  and  Canton 

All  foreigners  in  China  were  strictly  confined  to  three 
localities;  Macao,  the  old  Portuguese  leasehold  under  the 
simultaneous  government  of  both  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Chinese;  Whampoa,  the  anchorage  in  the  Canton  Riv«, 
twelve  miles  below  the  city  where  foreign  vessels  were  re- 
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was,  for  example,  the  refuge,  though  by  no  means  the  sole 
residence,  of  the  foreign  missionaries.  Foreign  women  who 
came  to  China  were  permitted  to  reside  only  at  Macao. 
The  colony  was  governed  by  Portugal  much  in  the  same 
way  tliat  Alanila  was  governed  by  Spain,  or  as  B^tavia  or 
(■alciitta,  respectively,  were  governed  except  as  modified 
l)y  the  tenacious  jurisdiction  insisted  upon  by  the  Chinese 
who  had  never  relinquished  their  sovereignty.  During  the 
Kiininier  the  foreigners  from  Canton  sustained  at  Macao  a 
iiighly  developed,  ceremonious  and  luxuriant  social  life 
dominated  by  the  British  and  resembling  the  social  life  of 
Calcutta  and  Madras.  In  1832  Edmund  Roberts  reported 
that  the  city  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being-'  "one  of  the 
must  immoral  places  in  the  world" — a  statement  not  sup- 
ported by  other  testimony.  The  Americans  entered  upon 
this  social  life  in  proportion  as  their  means  and  manners 
allowed.  Until  wealth  crowned  their  labors  their  part  in 
it  was  small. 

AA'hampoa  was  the  second  barrier  to  Canton.  The  river 
was  not  navigable  to  large  vessels  above  the  anchorage, 
and  the  factories  could  not  have  accommodated  either  all 
tlie  foreign  population  or  all  the  trade.  The  sailors,  of 
whom  tliere  were  at  the  height  of  the  season  from  two  to 
three  thousand,  lived  on  the  ships  at  Whampoa  and  visited 
Canton  only  in  small  groups;  they  were,  however,  allowed 
to  gi>  ashore  at  the  anchorage  where  settlements  had  grown 
up  which  doubtless  merited  the  reputation  which  Roberts 
apsifinod  to  Macao.  Provision  was  also  made  at  Whampos 
for  the  repair  and  refiUiug  of  tlic  foreign  vessels.  The  lively 
and  varied  scene  at  the  anchorage  never  failed  to  unpress 
tiir  foreigner  on  his  first  visit  to  China.  It  was  the  subject 
of  immborless  destTiptions  and  not  a  few  paintings. 

Tlu^  first  stage  of  the  commercial  operations  began  at 
Wlianipoa.  TUr  v,cssel43aid  IISl  port  charges — which  in  the 
case  of  tlie  .Vnierican  vcsm-Ih  was  usually  alwut  $4000 — a 
sum  wliicli  ft'Il  heavily  upon  the  smaller  craft  for  the  pay- 
mc'rits  were  not  srraduatt'd  t-o  vessels  l)elow  4(H)  tons.  A 
linguist  and  a  (-(imprador,  if  not  already  obtained  at  Macao, 
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must  be  taken  at  Whampoa.  The  hong  merchant  who  was 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  vessel  at  Canton  was  also 
secured.  He  immediately  had  the  cargo  transferred  to 
smaller  craft  and  taken  to  Canton  where  it  was  sold  or 
bartered  for  the  return  cargo.  The  hong  merchant  paid 
all  the  inward  and  outward  duties.  The  master  of  the 
vessel  was  thus  relieved  of  all  responsibility  except  the 
care  of  his  ship  and  the  control  of  his  crew,  and  the  super- 
cargo had  only  to  JFollow  his  goods  to  Canton,  indicate  his 
choices  of  commodities  for  the  return  voyage  and  then 
watch  carefully  that  he  did  not  get  cheated.  Trading  with 
China  thus  became  the  simplest  of  transactions  in  which 
the  comfort  of  the  trader  was  disturbed  only  by  the  thought 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  his  payments  for  government  dues  and  services  ren- 
dered were  extortions  unwarranted  by  law  or  evaded  by  his 
competitor. 

The  factories  were  long  narrow  buildings  of  two  or  three 
stories  in  height  and  extending  back  towards  the  city  wall. 
Goods  were  landed  at  small  docks  and  carried  across  a  park 
or  parade  ground  to  the  front  of  the  factories  which  were 
divided  into  sections  perpendicularly  with  storage  rooms, 
offices  on  the  lower  floor  and  living  quarters  above  for  the 
commission  agents,  supercargoes  and  guests.  Factory  and 
residence  space  was  rented  from  the  merchants  who  owned 
the  hong.  Every  foreigner  coming  to  Canton  had  to  be 
guaranteed  by  some  one  of  the  hong  merchants,  usually  the 
one  who  transacted  the  business  of  the  voyage.  Foreigners 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city  nor  were  they  allowed 
to  leave  the  factory  grounds  either  by  land  or  water  except 
under  very  limited  conditions.  They  could  not  walk  in  the 
country;  they  were,  theoretically,  denied  the  use  of  boats; 
but  on  occasion,  with  a  suitable  Chinese  guide  and  pro- 
tector, they  might  visit  the  flower-gardens  at  Fati  on  the 
other  side  of  the  River.  The  foreigners  were,  in  fact,  vol- 
untary prisoners. 

By  the  Chinese  Government  the  trade  was  limited  to 
the  hong  merchants,  usually  about  a  dozen  in  number,  who 
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paid  highly  for  their  privilege  and  in  turn  became  surety  for 
the  good  conduct  of  the  foreigners.  These  merchants  were 
organized  into  a  'co-hong'  for  concerted  action  in  fixing 
prices,  for  mutual  protection,  and  for  the  management  of 
the  trade.  Some  of  the  hong  merchants  became  very 
wealthy;  others  experienced  frequent  financial  reverses  due 
either  to  the  enmity  of  the  government  officials  who  levied 
tribute  or  to  their  own  native  instinct  for  speculation  and 
gambling. 

Back  of  the  co-hong  stood  the  provincial  officials,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  the  Viceroy,  representing  the  Emperor. 
Each  official  had  purchased~his  way  to  the  position  he 
'  occupied  and  then  recouped  himself  from  the  trade.  The 
Imperial  Government  had  only  two  concerns:  that  an  ever 
increasing  amount  of  revenue  be  forwarded  to  Peking;  and, 
that  the  foreigner  be  so  'soothed'  and  controlled  so  thai 
foreign  nations  would  have  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  any 
foothold  in  the  Empire,  or  of  advancing  a  mile  further  in 
the  direction  of  the  capital.  The  obligation  resting  upon 
the  provincial  government  therefore  was  to  keep  Peking 
satisfied  and  at  the  same  time  to  levy  from  the  trade  as 
much  tribute  as  it  would  bear.  The  powers  of  the  Viceroy 
were  very  broad.     His  method  of  governing  the  foreign^ 
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that  injustice  to  the  foreigner  and  encroachments  upon  such 
of  his  ri^ts  as  he  had  not  voluntarily  surrendered,  would 
lead  to  uritation  and  trouble.  The  key-note  therefore  of 
the  relationship  between  the  Chinese  and  the  foreigners 
was  acconunodation.  This  word  occurs  with  great  fre- 
quency in  the  literature  of  the  time.  It  became  of  obvious 
advantage  to  everyone  concerned  that  all  relationships  be 
managed  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  harmony,  which  is 
another  favorite  Chinese  word. 

The  last  resorts  of  the  Imperial  officials  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  will  upon  the  foreigners  were  to  stop  the  trade 
and  then,  if  necessary,  to  cut  oflF  communications  with 
Whampoa  and  Macao,  thus  effecting  the  complete  impris- 
onment of  the  traders.  Since  the  government  recognized 
no  distinction  between  nations  and  might  visit  the  sins  of 
one  merchant  upon  the  entire  body  of  traders  by  stopping 
the  trade,  a  certain  solidarity  of  public  opinion  developed 
which  imposed  upon  each  individual  trader  the  obligation 
to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  majority. 

Conditions  of  American  Trade 

Solidarity  of  interest  transcending  national  lines  was, 
however,  modified  by  certain  stern  facts.  When  a  British 
vessel  came  to  Whampoa,  although  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  uniform  port  and  trade  regulations,  it  came  under  the 
shadow  of  the  East  India  Company — a  very  powerful  or- 
ganization. Until  the  dissolution  of  the  Company  mo- 
nopoly in  1834  the  British  merchant  came  to  Canton  only 
by  leave  of  the  Company  and  remained  only  so  long  as  he 
acted  in  conformity  with  Company  discipline,-  While  these 
regulations  and  restraints  operated  greatly  to  restrict  lib- 
erties both  personal  and  commercial,  and  handicapped  the 
British  merchants  in  competition  with  Americans,  they  also 
bound  them  together  with  the  protection  of  a  mighty  com- 
mercial organization  at  their  back.  And  back  of  the 
Company  was  the  British  Government  which  was  vitally 
interested  in  its  success.    The  Company,  in  a  variety  of 
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ways,  could  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Chinese  and  if 
a  trial  of  strength  became  necessary,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany with  its  resources  and  reserves  was  in  a  far  better 
position  than  the  individual  American  merchant,  to  meet 
a  strike  with  a  boycott.  The  Chinese  Government  professed 
entire  indifference  as  to  whether  the  trade  continued  or  not, 
but  the  foreign  trade  of  China,  by  the  time  the  American 
arrived,  was  so  much  a  part  of  the  economic  fabric  of  many 
parts  of  the  Empir^that  the  Government  would  have  found 
the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  trader  very  difficult.  The  East 
India  Company  dominated  the  foreign  colony  at  Canton. 
It  could  not,  however,  count  upon  such  support  from  the 
Americans  as  the  British  residents  were  compelled  to  give. 
The  individual  American  traders,  far  more  than  their  Brit- 
ish competitors,  required  that  the  harmonious  relations  of 
the  trade  be  continued  from  day  to  day.  Disturbances 
meant  relatively  greater  losses  to  Americans  for  their  re- 
serves were  less,  and  long  continued  disturbance  of  the 
trade  would  mean  ruin. 

This  condition  was  somewhat  modified  as  the  Americans 
came  to  build  up  strong  and  well  capitalized  commission 
houses  and  mercantile  establishments,  and  as  the  trade 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  firms,  but  it  waa 
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of  their  surplus  goods  to  the  Americans  on  credit.  True, 
this  surplus  was  usually  what  was  left  after  the  Company 
had  made  its  selection,  and  was  inferior,  but  neither  the 
Americans  or  the  Continentals  who  consumed  the  tea  were 
such  connoisseurs  of  tea  as  were  the  British,  and,  besides, 
the  Americans  could  sell  cheaply.  These  credit  accounts 
which  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  the 
Chinese,  were  an  additional  incentive  to  peace. 

The  Americans  came  to  occupy  a  middle^  position  in 
both  the  trade  and  politics  of  Canton.  On  the  one  hand 
were  their  British  brethren  with  whom  their  interest  in 
the  continuance  of  the  trade  with  the  minimum  of  exaction 
and  interference  was  identical,  and  on  the  other  hand  were 
the  Chinese  merchants  whose  good  will  and  prosperity  were 
matters  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  Americans.  Through- 
out the  pre-treaty  days  in  China  these  three  groups — Eng- 
lish, American  and  Chinese — constituted  the  only  important 
elements  in  the  situation.  The  representatives  of  other 
foreign  nations,  now  less,  now  more  in  number,  counted  for 
little.  In  every  issue  between  the  foreigner  and  the  Chinese 
the  important  question  was  whether  the  Americans  would 
find  it  most  to  their  profit  to  stand  with  the  English  or  with, 
the  Chinese.  Indeed,  this  alignment  continued  long  after 
the  signing  of  the  foreign  treaties,  and  underlay^Ami 
political  as  well  agtrade  policy  for  a  ceiitTTfyT^Q^etimes . 
the  Americans  stood  with  ihe  Bfif islTfor  concerted  action, 
but  when  the  concerted  action  proposed  by  the  British 
would  have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  Chinese  merchants, 
or  when  the  British  adopted  policies  directly  inimical  to 
the  American  trade,  the  Americans  were  disposed  to  sup- 
port the  Chinese.  In  the  face  of  British  arrogance  and 
aggression  the  Chinese  and  Americans  were  allies. 


The  Americans  and  the  British 

As  may  have  already  been  inferred,  the  relation  of  the 
Americans  to  the  Chinese  at  Canton  was  only  half  the  prob- 
lem.   There  was  also  the  relation  of  the  Americans  to  the 
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representatives  of  the  other  nations.  The  international 
relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire  were  often  second  in  im- 
portance to  the  international  relations  of  the  foreigners  in 
China. 

The  Empress  of  China  arrived  at  Canton  at  a  time  when 
the  Continental  European  trade  was  on  the  wane.  Portu- 
gal retained  a  shadow  of  her  former  greatness  at  Macao, 
and  Spain,  dwelling  indolently  at  Manila,  carried  on  some 
trade  with  China  by  way  of  the  Pacific  and  South  AmericSj 
but  neither  of  these  nations  was  aggressive  at  Canton.  The 
"Imperialists,"  i.e.,  the  Germans,  still  retained  a  company 
but  it  was  in  charge  of  a  Scotchman  who  was  daily  expect- 
ing instructions  to  close  out  the  business.  French  trade 
also  was  in  a  precarious  situation.  There  was  no  Frendi 
company  at  Canton  although  a  consul  remained,  and  the 
trade  was  being  carried  on  by  private  merchants  and  the 
personal  assistance  of  the  king.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 
represented  only  by  a  few  private  traders  who  derived  no 
small  part  of  their  profit  by  smuggling  tea  into  England. 

During  the  seasons  from  1784  to  1790  the  total  number 
of  foreign  vessels  at  Canton  was:  Portuguese,  about  14; 
Spanish,  8;  Imperialists,  0;  Swedish,  9;  Danish,  12;  Erendl, 
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had  been  practically  eliminated  from  India.  To  China 
England  was  bringing  the  accumulated  experience  of  sev- 
eral decades  in  dealing  with  Oriental  trade  and  politics,  and 
the  advantages  of  a  *half-way'  station  in  India  to  which 
the  English  in  China  could  appeal  thus  avoiding  the  delay 
incident  to  conmiimication  with  London.  Major  Shaw  re- 
corded in  his  journal  the  opinion  formed  on  the  spot  that 
Great  Britain  apparently  had  the  intention  of  monopolizing 
the.  trade  of  China.  The  Americans  feared  that  the  Lord 
Macartney  Embassy  to  Peking  (1793)  had  for  its  secret 
object  the  securing  of  some  monopolistic  or  exclusive  trade 
advantages  from  the  Chinese.  As  early  as  1816,  when  the 
Lord  Amherst  Mission  to  Peking  was  being  projected  it 
was  common  talk  among  the  Americans  at  Canton  that 
ultimately  the  English  would  "take  possession  of  some  place 
and  make  an  establishment  to  suit  their  own  purposes  in 
spite  of  the  Chinese"  ^ — an  expectation  which  was  reahzed 
twenty-five  years  later  in  the  occupation  of  Hongkong. 

The  Americans  appeared  at  Canton  lacking  almost 
every  advantage  which  had  belonged  to  the  nations  already 
established  in  the  trade.  Between  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  China  by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean  there_was  hardly 
a  single  safe  port  of  refuge  or  of  refreshment  where  the 
Americans  might  let  down  an  anchor  without  permission 
of  (jrreat  Britain  or  ot  some  European  power.  Furthermore, 
while  the  other  traders  in  case  of  difficulty  might  fall  back 
on  supplies  and  support  relatively  near  at  hand,  at  Macao, 
Manila,  Batavia,  or  India,  there  was  between  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Canton  and  their  sole  base  of  supplies  a  voyage  of 
at  least  three  and  perhaps  six  months.  In  addition  to  these  ^ 
handicaps  was  the  inexperience  and  the  lack  of  capital 
which  characterized  the  initial  adventures. 

The  Americans  needed  friends ;  they  could  not  afford  to 
have  any  enemies.  At  Canton  they  inherited  the  friendly 
interest  of  those  European  powers  which  had  looked  with 
favor  upon  the  American  War  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Empress  of  China  was  introduced  to  Macao  and  Canton 
by  French  traders,*  some  of  whom  had  fought  under  Ad- 
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miral  Grasse  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  Dutch  were 
equally  friendly.  The  officials  of  the  British  East  India 
Company  were  also  personally  very  cordial  to  Major  Shaw 
on  his  first  visit,  but  subsequently  qualified  their  friendli- 
ness upon  orders  from  the  Company.  "It  is  true,"  wrot« 
Shaw,  "that  the  Court  of  Directors  in  their  instructions  to 
the  supercargoes  the  present  season,  have  enjoined  it  upon 
them  to  use  every  endeavor  to  prevent  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  from  assisting  or  encouraging  in  any  shape 
the  American  commerce."  This  was  to  the  Americana  & 
very  serious  matter  as  the  Tory,  Phineas  Bond,  fully  real- 
ized when  he  wrote  to  Lord  Carmarthen  from  America  in 
December.  1787:  "A  very  Uttle  matter  by  way  of  check 
would  unliinge  the  trade  and  completely  damage  all  the 
plans  of  those  engaged  in  it."  ^  So  long  as  the  Americans 
had  reason  to  fear  the  English  as  something  more  than 
commercial  competitors  in  a  perfectly  free  field,  that  is, 
until  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  there  was  little 
friendliness  between  the  Americans  and  the  English  in 
China,  However,  policy  and  wisdom  required  the  use  of 
forbearance.  As  Ebenezer  Townsend  wrote,  apologetically, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Macao  in  1798,  after  he  had  made  his 
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1803  more  than  half  of  the  tea  imported  to  America  was 
reexported  to  EuropeJ 

The  character  of  the  American  trade  in  the  period  just 
preceding  the  War  of  1812  may  be  illustrated  from  the 
claims  submitted  by  a  New  York  firm  against  the  Danish 
Government  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  some  Ameri- 
can vessels  by  Danish  privateers  about  1810.  The  claim 
for  one  vessel  was  listed  as  follows:® 

Value  of  ship  in  Spanish  dollars $25,000,00 

Goods  shipped  in  Canton  belonging  to  Min- 

tum  and  Champlin 9,851.07 

Cotton  shipped  at  New  York  for  Gothenburg    $4,038.46 

Freight  of  same :  24,706  @  6c 1,482.36 

Instance  on  4,038  @  10% 403.80  5,924.62 

Amount  of  freight  of  tea  on  board  belonging 

to  Chinese  merchants  at  Canton,  as  per 

freight  list  and  agreement,  which  would 

have  become  due  had  the  ship  arrived  at 

Gothenburg     38,309.87 

Demurrage  $80  per  day 33,280.00 

Court  charges,  etc 5,0P0.06 

$117,365.56 
Capt.  Eldridge's  Adventure- 
Invoice  cost  at  Canton  $3,270.92 

Insurance  @  6%  196.26 

Insurance — ^New  York  to  Gothenburg    @ 

121/2% 408.87 

Freight—Canton  to  N.  Y.  and  Gothenburg      1,050.00 

Interest  on  same  for  2  years  @  6% 490.50  5,416.55 

Trimmage  on  goods  belonging  to  Chinese  @ 

5% 1,915.40 


$124,697.61 


In  the  items  of  the  claim  by  the  same  company  for 
another  ship  which  had  been  similarly  captured  we  find : 

"Amount  of   the   cost  of  tea   belonging   to 

Houqua  as  per  invoice $58,005.00 

Premium  of  insurance  of  same  to  N.  Y.  @ 

"l0%> 6,455.00 

Interest  on  cost  of  same  in  Canton  @  15% . .  8,700.75 

Commission  in  New  York,  5% 3,222.50 

$76,373.25 
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In  the  same  cargo  with  Houqua's  consignment  was  one 
from  Consequa,  another  hong  merchant,  for  $32,009. 

From  the  above  exhibit,  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
exceptional,  we  note  the  extent  to  which  the  Chinese  mer- 
chants were  trading  with  Europe  by  way  of  America,  and 
also  have  some  insight  into  the  relation  of  the  American 
merchants  to  both  the  Oriental  and  the  Continental  trade. 
The  cargo  of  the  ship  Nimrod,  landed  in  1811  and  sold  in 
Copenhagen  about  September,  1814,  consisted  of  sugar, 
coffee,  almonds,  cream  of  tartar,  blue  and  yellow  nankeens, 
nutmegs,  cloves,  mace,  cassia  and  nankeens.  Out  of  the 
same  cargo  casks  of  rice  and  Buenos  Aires  hides  were  sold 
at  Kiel,  In  short  the  Americans  were  collecting  from 
China,  the  Indian  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  South 
America,  assortments  of  commodities  and  then  sending 
them  to  Europe  by  transshipment  from  Atlantic  ports,  and 
were  levying  toll  in  the  form  of  profit,  commissions  and, 
freight,  at  every  stage  of  the  journey.  These  claims  also 
reveal  how  precarious  were  the  conditions  under  which  the 
trade  was  being  conducted.  The  firm  submitting  the 
claims  had  become  practically  insolvent  because  of  the  cap- 
ture of  their  vessels  by  Danish  privateers. 
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limits,  law  went  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  American 
merchant  had  merely  to  charge  up  these  items  as  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business.  These  charges  were  so 
manipulated  that  it  was  often  difficult  to  divide  with  cer- 
tainty what  went  to  the  officials  and  what  was  retained  by 
the  hong  merchant  who  in  graft  as  well  as  in  trade  became 
the  intermediary.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  assert  with  confidence 
where  the  fines  imposed  by  the  mandarins  were  merely 
exactions  and  where  they  were  justified.  For  example,  the 
owner  of  the  ship  Lion  of  New  York,  was  charged  $2000 
in  1816  for  a  fine'  "unposed  by  the  Hoppo  for  suspicion  of 
smu^ihg  on  board  ship"  which  Kinqua,  the  hong  mer- 
chant, advised  the  agent  to  pay  without  complaint.®  In 
general,  it  would  appear  that,  after  all  port  charges  and 
regular  duties  had  been  settled,  the  merchants  according 
to  established  custom,  paid  additional  charges  for  the 
privileges  of  smuggling. 

It  would  be  surprising  to  find  in  an  atmosphere  of  so 
much  dishonesty  that  the  standard  of  commercial  integrity 
was  high.  Opinions  differed  widely  as  to  the  righteousness 
of  the  commercial  codes  at  Canton.  Major  Shaw,  himself 
a  man  of  the  highest  character,  pronounced  the  commercial 
standards  of  the  hong  merchants  as  good  as  those  anywhere, 
not  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  hong  merchants  were  the 
better  for  being  carefully  watched.  Shaw's  partner,  Thomas 
Randajl,  complained  bitterly  ^®  of  the  dishonesty  of  the 
Chinese  and,  indeed,  complaints  were  very  common.  In 
the  instructions  to  a  supercargo  in  1815  we  read  that 
"Consequa  is  a  liberal  Chinese,  but  involved  in  debt.  Bab- 
oon you  must  not  have  anything  to  do  with."  And  the 
supercargo  when  making  his  report  the  following  year  re- 
marked: "It  is  unfortunately  the  case  here  that  there  is 
no  man  to  be  relied  upon  but  Houqua  and  he  has  too  much 
business."  Houqua,  it  was  asserted,  charged  more  but  he  ! 
was  reliable  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  quality.  Indeed,  ^ 
Houqua's  character  was  so  well  known  in  America  that 
teas  bearing  his  chop  sold  at  superior  prices." 

As  for  the  character  of  the  Americans,  again  accounts 
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differ.  Probably  no  generalization  for  more  than  a  verj' 
brief  niimber  of  years  could  safely  be  made.  In  the  trade 
of  Shaw  and  Randall  came  a  few  adventurers,  some  by  way 
of  India,  some  from  the  Northwest  coast,  who  were  not  to 
be  trusted.  As  late  as  1815  it  as  asserted  that  only  Perkins 
and  Company,  whose  agent  was  the  young  John  P.  Gushing, 
and  Philip  Ammidon  were  reliable.  As  typical  of  the 
unique  position  of  confidence  which  Gushing  had  alrearly 
attained  not  only  among  the  Americans  but  also  among 
the  Ghinese  we  may  cite  a  contract  between  an  American 
supercargo  and  a  hong  merchant  in  which  the  latter  agree'l 
to  sell  "500  chests  of  new  Hyson  tea  to  be  put  on  board 
ship  Lion  at  Whampoa  at  my  risk  and  expense  within  two 
months  from  this  time,  said  Law  to  pay  me  the  market 
price.  ...  If  the  quality  and  price  cannot  be  agreed  be- 
tween said  Law  and  myself  ,  .  .  Mr,  J.  P.  Cushing's  opin- 
ion shall  be  binding."  ^- 

In  the  estimation  of  the  British  merchants  the  commer- 
cial character  of  the  Americans  was  low  ''■'  but  this  estimate 
comes  from  men  who  were  feeling  acutely  the  increasing 
competition  of  the  American  trade.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  commission  houses  at  Canton  whose  com- 
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The  personal  relations  of  the  Chinese  and  Americans 
came  to  be  those  of  mutual  respect  and  even,  in  many  cases, 
of  aflfection.^*  The  Americans  were,  for  the  most  part, 
Yankees  who  had  been  reared  in  the  ignorance  of  a  color 
question,  and  who  came  to  China  directly  and  not,  as  the 
other  foreigners,  through  India  and  Malaya,  where  the  for- 
eigner had  asserted  a  color  supremacy  and  the  native  had 
accepted  it.  The  Chinese  are  by  nature  wholly  unlike  the 
Malay  or  the  natives  of  India,  in  that  they  demand  by 
their  personal  dignity  and  willingness  to  resort  to  methods 
oF  non-intercourse,  the  respect  of  those  who^ffeal"  "with 
them.  The  Americans  were  willing  from  the  outset  to 
grant  this  respect;  the  other  foreigners  were  not.  The 
Americans  were  thus  again  lett  in  a  preferred  position  in 
the  regard  of  the  Chinese  and  at  a  time  when  personal 
relationship  counted  for  so  much.  They  were  able  to 
capitalize  this  good  will  and  make  it  yield  dividends. 

So  long  as  the  American  merchant  in  China  met  his 
foreign  competitor  unaccompanied  by  the  strong  arm  of  a 
European  government,  the  American  held  the  advantageous 
position.  The  moment  the  foreign  government  intervened 
the  American  was  placed  under  a  handicap,  for  while  per- 
sonal relations  counted  with  the  Chinese  in  times  of  peace, 
in  the  face  of  the  threat  of  force,  the  Chinese  with  rare 
exceptions  yielded  to  his  threatener.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too 
much  to  conclude  that  American  interests  in  China  were 
never  again  in  such  good  shape  as  they  were  between  1825 
and^l840  when  all  the  foreign  merchants  were  compelled 
to  compete  with  each  other  in  seeking  peace  and  good  will, 
while  the  Chinese  Government  held  the  whip  hand  over 
them.  To  be  sure  the  Americans,  as  the  others,  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  a  certain_ amount  of^  injustice,  but  the 
injustioe  which  the  Americans  suffered  from  the  Chinese 
in  the  days  of  the  early  trade  was  as  nothing  to  the  injustice 
which  the  Americans  suffered  later  when  their  competitors 
brou^t  to  China  their  armies  and  their  navies  to  support 
their  often  arrogant  and  unjust  pfetehsions.  American 
trade  in  China  owes  something  of  its  liberties  to  the  force 
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of  Brilish,  French,  Russian,  German  and  Japanese  arms, 
but  when  the  balance  is  struck  it  is  found  that  in  the  ag- 
gressions of  other  powers  upon  China  the  Americani~Eave 
lost  far  more  than  they  have  received. 


Major  Samuel  Shaw 

One  item  only  remains  to  be  treated  in  reviewing  tlie 
position  of  the  early  American  trader  at  Canton — the  rel&- 

.^  tion  of  the  American  Government  to  its  citizens  in  China. 
v  ^^  The  China  trade  of  the  United  States  at  the  outset  waa 

1  recognized  as  valuable,  was  heavily  protected  and  practi- 

f  caUy  subsidized.  This  system  did  not  disappear  until  1832 
I    when  duties  on  tea  were  removed.    But  "lo  the  East  indlS 

'^merchant'who  UvbU  -in-  tlie  EttSlThe  Government  of  the 
United  States  could  offer  no  protection  or  assistance.  UpcHi 
his  return  from  his  first  voyage  Major  Shaw  made  a  repwt 
of  the  conditions  at  Canton  and  f Ke  prospects  for  American 
trade  to  John  Jay,  "the  Honorable,  the  Minister  of  the 
United  Stafes  forPoreign  Affairs"  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Acliiig  upon  the  recommendation  of  Jay  the 
Congress  "elected"  Shaw   to   the  position   of  consul  ' 
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tlso  made  an  elaborate  report  to  Alexander  Hamilton/''^ 
vith  special  reference  to  the  use  of  specie  in  the  trade. 

The  next  consul  was  Samue.l  Snow  of  Providence  who, 
ike  Shaw,  had  first  gone  fb  Canton  as  a  supercargo  ^®  and 
hen  returned  to  establish  a  commission  agency.  Snow  ar- 
ived  in  China  toward  the  end  of  1799^®  and  remained 
tbout  four  years,  becoming  the  first  really  resident  consul. 
ie  did  not  interpret  his  duties  so  broadly  as  Shaw  had 
lone,  confining  himself,  largely,  to  the  care  of  distressed 
leamen  and  semi-annual  reports  of  the  vessels  and  cargoes 
hat  entered  and  cleared.  Snow  left  Canton  at  the  end  of 
^804,  turning  over  the  duties  of  his  office  to  Edward  Car- 
ing;ton  of  Providence  who  succeeded  to  the  position  of 
lonsul  in  1806.  Carrington  served  for  about  two  years  after 
vhich  the  office  was  vacant  until  1814.  The  post  was,  how- 
jver,  considered  of  some  importance,  for  in  1811  George 
5.  Coles  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dolly  Madison:  "Dear  Cousin: 
.  .  While  I  was  in  Philadelphia  some  of  the  friends  of 
3.  C.  Wilcocks,  with  whom  I  became  slightly  acquainted, 
equested  me  to  recommend  him  as  a  fit  person  to  be  made 
ionsul  for  Canton  in  China."  ^^  Wilcocks  received  the 
ippointment  just  before  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  and 
erved  for  about  seven  years.  Throughout  this  period  and, 
ndeed,  until  1854,  the  consul  was  merely  a  merchant  whose 
>nly  compensation  was  the  fees  of  the  office,  the  dignity 
tf  the  position,  and  such  information  as  to  the  business 
ransactions  of  his  competitors  as  would  become  available 
o  him  because  of  his  access  to  official  reports. 

No  provision  whatever  was  made  to  obtain  for  the  con- 
lulate  tiie  services  of  an  interpreter.  Indeed,  the  American 
rade  at  Canton  was  conducted  for  more  than  forty-five 
rears  before  there  was  even  one  American  citizen  there 
irho  could  read,  write,  understand  or  speak  Chinese  with 
my  certainty.  So  keenly  did  Wilcocks  feel  this  deficiency 
>f  the  Americans  at  Canton,  as  well  as  their  need  for  a 
esident  physician,  that  in  1818  he  offered,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, to  educate  a  suitable  young  man  to  become  an  inter- 
preter for  the  consulate.^^    He  proposed  to  pay  his  expenses 
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at  the  Anglo-Chinese  school  at  Malacca  which  the  mis- 
sionary William  Milne  had  established,  and  suggested  that 
a  young  physician  would  be  the  moat  useful.  Permission 
thus  to  make  use  of  this  school  had  been  secured  throu^ 
Dr.  Robert  Morrison,  whose  missionary  career  in  China 
had  been  beguii  &t  the  American  consulate  under  Edward 
Carringtojij„  '  ^ 

The  American  share  in  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  M«- 
■  rison's  famous  missionary  labors  is  worthy  of  note  as  sup- 
plying another  indication  of  the  difference  between  the 
attitude  of  the  British  and  the  Americans  towards  the 
Chinese,  Dr.  Morrison  had  been  refused  permission  to 
take  passage  from  London  for  China  in  an  East  India  Com- 
pany ship  and  therefore  came  to  the  United  States  in  1807. 
From  New  York,  May  12,  1807,  Morrison  sailed  for  China, 
carrying  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  State  Madison  to  Con- 
sul Carrington  "requesting  him  to  do  all  that  he  can,  con- 
sistently with  the  interests  of  his  country"  *^  to  araist  the 
missionary.  For  several  months  after  his  arrival  in  China 
Morrison  lived  in  the  factory  of  Mr.  Carrington  and  was 
known  as  an  American  because  he  did  not  dare  to  acknowlr 
etige  his  British  citizenship.  The  British  had  brought  from 
India  a  policy  which  involved  the  withholding  from  the 
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THE  FIRST  TREATY  WITH  CHINA 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  ASIA 

The  early  American  policy  in  Asia,  meaning  merely  the 
policy  of  early  Americans  for  ^ere  was  no  other  policy,  was 
purely  negative  in  its  origins.  It  appeared  only  when  there  • 
was  opposition  or  obstruction  to  the  trade.  Where  trade 
was  freethere  was  no  policy,  Where  there  was  a  policy  its 
wei^t  was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  desire  of  the  Americans 
for  the  trade. 

There  never  was  an  American  political  policy  in  the  • 
Indian  Ocean.  The  trade  was  either  free  or  was  open  to 
Americans  on  equal  or  on  more  favorable  terms  than  those 
enjoyed  by  their  competitors.  England  took  possession  of  • 
the  Isle  de  France  in  1810.  The  War  of  1812  destroyed  ^ 
the  trade  with  British  India,  .and  the  tariff  of  1816  put  a 
curb  on  its  reestablishment.  Economic  necessity — the  gen- 
eral poverty  of  the  States  and  the  need  for  Indian  produce — 
had  forced  the  Americans  into  the  Indian  Ocean  trade,  and 
the  steady  growth  of  wealth  and  industry  in  the  United 
States  reduced  the  necessity  for  such  adventures.  The 
profits  which  at  the  beginning  had  been  steadier  and  more 
certain  than  those  in  the  China  trade,  declined  and  suffered 
in  the  competition  with  British  produce.  The  United 
States  had  little  produce  to  send  to  India  and  as  for  specie, 
it  yielded  a  better  return  at  Canton.  Furthermore,  the 
China  trade  had  the  advantage  of  the  protection  and  as- 
sistance of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The 
term  *East  India  trade'  came  more  and  more  to  mean  the 
Canton  trade. 

Because  there  had  been  opposition  and  obstruction  to 
the  American  trade  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  had  been  a 
policy  in  those  regions.    Hotvever,  it  was  the  purely  nega- 
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tive  one  of  keeping  the  trade  routes  and  the  mtirkets  open. 
The  Americans  declined  to  be  excluded  from  the  Northwest 
coast  and  would  have  opposed  any  curtailment  of  their 
rights  at  Honolulu  had  any  measures  of  obstruction  been 
adopted.  But  the  fur  trade  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the 
Far  Eastern  trade  after  1820.  The  whale  fisheries  entered 
the  North  Pacific  but  they  did  not  immediately  create  a 
'  new  link  in  the  chain  of  commerce  with  Asia.  By  the  fur 
trade  Americans  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  relation  to  the  Asiatic 
trade  *  but  it  was  not  until  the  settlement  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  the  development  of  Shan^ai 
and  the  opening  of  Japan,  that  American  policy  in  Asia 
came  again  to  include  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Meanwhile 
American  policy  in  the  Far  East  merely  meant  the  policy 
of  the  Americans  at  Canton. 

The  Americans  at  Canton  had  but  one  desire — to  keep 
the  trade  open  to  Americans  on  terms  as  favorable  as,  or 
more  favorable  than,  those  enjoyed  by  their  competitors 
who  were  chiefly  British.    A  brief  review  of  the  trade  from 
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represented^directly  some  mercantile  house  the  headquar- 
ters of  which  was  in  the  United  States.  Shaw  and  Randall 
beginning  as  supercargoes,  established  a  firm  to  engage  in 
commission  business,  as  well  as  in  the  transaction  of  their 
personal  ventures.  The  Columbia  and  the  Lady  Washing- 
ton  when  setting  out  for  the  Northwest  coast  were  con- 
signed to  Shaw  and  Randall.  This  firm,  however,  was  soon 
dissolved  because  of  the  death  of  Shaw,  and  seems  never 
to  have  thoroughly  established  itself.  Samuel  Snow  of 
Providence  who  succeded  Shaw  as  consul  established  him- 
self in  Canton  about  1800  as  a  resident  commission  agent, 
presumably  giving  special  attention  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Providence  merchants.  He,  also,  had  begun  as  a  super- 
cargo on  the  Ann  and  Hope  of  Providence  in  1795.  Thomas 
H.  Perkins  and  Company  of  Boston  established  a  branch  in 
1803,  in  charge  of  John  P.  Cushing,  a  youth  of  sixteen. 
This  firm,  while  primarily  transacting  the  Perkins  business, 
also  engaged  in  a  commission  trade.  B.  C.  Wilcocks  of 
Philadelphia  became  a  resident  commission  agent  and  in 
time  became  the  third  American  consul.  Daniel  Stansbury 
of  Baltimore  became  agent  for  the  New  York  firm  of 
Mintum  and  Champlin.  Nicholas  G.  Ogden  and  Cornelius 
Sowle  represented  John  Jacob  Astor.  Philip  Ammidon  with 
Providence  connections,  and  Samuel  Russell  of  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  who  had  begun  commercial  life  as  a 
supercargo  out  of  Providence  appeared  as  residents  at 
Canton.  Thus  the  commercial  life  of  the  American  com- 
munity develoi)ed. 

Gradually  the  supercargo  disappeared  from  the  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  his  work  was  done  by  the  resident  commis- 
sion ttgent.  One  hears  very  little  of  supercargoes  after 
1815.  Following  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  further  or- 
ganization and  differentiation  of  the  trade  took  place.  The 
firm  of  Samuel  Russell  and  Company,  of  which  the  partners 
were  Russell  and  Ammidon,  Edward  Carrington,  Cyrus 
Butler,  and  B.  and  T.  C.  Hoppin  of  Providence,  was  formed 
in  December,  1818,  the  two  first  named  being  designated 
to  represent  the  firm  in  Canton  for  five  years.^    At  the  end 
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of  this  period  the  firm  was  reorganized  under  the  name  of 
Russell  and  Company,  with  the  approval  and  help  of  the 
house  of  Perkins,  which  retired  from  Canton  three  years 

'  later.  The  Russell  house  was  further  consolidated  by  the 
incorporation  of  some  smaller  firms  and  came  to  occupy  a 
financial  position  in  China  comparable  with  that  of  the 
famous  British  firms.  For  many  years  it  handled  only  a 
commission  business  although  many  of  the  partners  acting 
as  individuals,  were  also  merchants.  Olyphant  and  Com- 
pany at  Canton  was  organized  in  1828  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  firm  of  Thomas  H.  Smith  by  D.  W.  0.  Olyphant  who 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 
then  in  Canton  as  the  supercargo  and  agent  of  Smith.'  This 
firm  came  to  occupy  a  position  second  only  to  that  of  Rus- 
sell and  Company,  until  Augustine  Heard,  leaving  the  Rus- 
aell  firm,  established  the  house  which  long  bore  his  name. 
The  only  other  important  firm  was  that  of  W.  S.  Wetmore. 

1  It  is  significant  tiiat  out  of  the  much  larger  number  of 
American  merchants  who  came  to  and  departed  from  Can- 
ton, only  these  firms,  Russell,  Olyphant,  Heard  and  Wet- 
more,  survived  the  competition  of  decades.  Some,  like 
John  C.  Cashing,  retired  with  wealth ;  others  failed  grandly 
nd  left  only  pitiful  derelicts. 
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that  the  American  goods  were  not  only  of  inferior  quahty, 
even  those  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Company  in 
London,  but  that  the  Americans  even  went  so  far  as  to 
adopt  a  'chop'  (trade-mark)  so  closely  representing  that 
of  the  Company  as  to  deceive  the  purchaser.  These 
charges  could  hardly  be  controverted.  The  effect  of  this 
trade  in  British  manufactured  goods  was  to  make  London 
a  clearing  house  for  a  considerable  amount  of  European 
and  China  trade  which  had  formerly  been  settled  either  in 
Canton  or  Europe  by  payments  of  specie.  Meanwhile  the 
opium  trade  from  India  to  China  increased  to  the  point 
where  China  was  consuming  more  foreign  produce  than  the 
value  of  the  tea,  silks,  etc.,  which  the  foreigner  was  taking 
out  of  China.  China  settled  the  balance  against  her  in 
silver.  The  Empire  had  become,  by  means  of  opium,  a 
buying  more  than  a  selling  nation.  More  and  more  the 
Americans  came  to  Canton  not  with  specie  but  with  bills 
on  London  which  they  disposed  of  in  return  for  their  out- 
ward cargoes.  In  other  words,  by  taking  out  Chinese 
produce,  and  settling  the  account  in  London,  they  helped 
the  Chinese  to  adjust  the  balance  of  trade.  Importation 
of  specie  from  America  was  reduced  80  per  cent  in  the  years 
1831-40,  over  the  previous  decade.'^ 

The  influence  of  this  new  development  of  the  trade  was 
in  the  direction  of  the  identification  of  American  and  Brit- 
ish interests  in  China,  There  was,  however,  a  check  on  this 
influence. 

The  import  of  foreign  merchandise  in  American  vessels 
into  China  reached  its  highest  point  in  1825  when  it  was 
valued  at  nearly  $5,500,000.  In  that  year  the  value  of  the 
domestic  produce  sent  from  the  United  States  to  China  was 
$160,000  although  three  years  before  the  sum  had  ap- 
proached half  a  million.  In  1826  the  invoices  show  the 
beginning  of  the  exportation  to  China  of  American  cottons 
to  the  extent  of  about  $15,000.®  This  trade  in  American 
domestics  increased  steadily  and  in  ten  years  had  risen  to 
$170,000.  In  1838  it  passed  the  half  million  dollar  mark. 
JMeanwhile  the  Americans  were  bringing  away  from  China 
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less  and  less  nankeens  and  silks,  and  were  also  taking  lesB 
and  less  British  manufactured  goods  into  China. 

American  domestics,  coarse  grades  of  white  and  printed 
cottons,  grew  in  popularity  and  successfully  met  the  Britieh 
competition.  In  nine  months  from  October  1,  1842,  to  July 
1,  1843,  the  United  States  exported  to  China  domestic 
produce  to  the  value  of  more  than  $1,700,000,  and  two  yean 
later  passed  the  two  million  dollar  mark;  meanwhile  ttte 
Americans  had  reduced  their  importations  of  British  and 
European  produce  into  China  to  less  than  $200,000,  True 
the  Americans  were  still  taking  from  China  very  much  more 
produce  than  they  were  bringing  to  it ;  in  the  decade  ending 
with  1840  the  imports  into  China  amounted  to  not  quite 
$13,000,000  and  the  exports  from  China  were  $61,000,000. 
But  the  Americans  had  had  a  glimpse  of  Asia  as  a  market 
for  American  manufactured  goods,  and  that  glimpse  in- 
fluenced the  policy  of  Americans  and  guided  the  formation 
of  the  policy  of  their  government.'' 

After  1840  American  policy  in  Asia  was  always  directed 
with  an  eye  to  the  future — to  the  day  when  Americana 
would  supply  the  seemingly  limitless  markets  of  the  Kast 
Meanwhile  the  doors  to  these  markets  must  be  kept  open. 
This  was  as  much  the  policy  of  Americans  in  1840  as  it  waB 
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with  $3,500,000  for  the  Americans;  in  1840  the  American 
exports  to  and  imports  from  China  were  only  $7,000,000. 
It  is  obvious  that  American  commercial  relations  with  China^ 
were  valued  not  so  much  because  of  their  present  returns  as 
for  their  future  possibilities. 

With  these  facts  as  to  the  growth  of  the  trade  in  mind 
we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  American 
Government  to  its  citizens  in  China  from  1800  until  the 
beginning  of  the  agitation  for  a  treaty,  i.e.  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  East  India  Company  monopoly  in  1834.  \ 

Relation  of  United  States  Government  to  American 

Citizens  in  China 

The  consul  was  not  an  imposing  functionary.  The  com- 
mon affairs  of  the  American  community  were  usually 
ordered  in  what  was  really  a  'town  meeting'  over  which  the 
consul,  as  a  courtesy,  was  asked  to  preside.  The  rights  of 
the  minority  were  amply  safeguarded  in  these  meetings,  for 
the  individual  was  subject  to  no  law  save  that  of  expedi- 
ency. The  consul  administered  the  estate  of  the  dead,  dis- 
ciplined mutinous  sailors  and  cared  for  such  of  them  as 
could  not  care  for  themselves,  but  he  lacked  even  the  au- 
thority to  demand  accurate  trade  reports  from  the  captains 
and  supercargoes.  "The  secret  manner  of  transacting  busi- 
ness at  Canton,"  wrote  Samuel  Snow  to  Secretary  of  State 
Pickering  (November  9,  1800)  in  response  to  a  request  for  a 
trade  report,  "made  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  cargoes  in  the  common  way. 
...  On  that  account  my  note  to  the  different  captains 
bordered  as  closely  on  a  demand  as  the  nature  of  the  thing 
would  admit  of,  and  the  reports  have  come  in  more  full 
than  I  had  even  expected  myself."  The  only  emoluments  of 
the  consular  office  were  the  fees  which,  up  to  1836,  had 
rarely  exceeded  $500. 

The  relation  of  the  consul  to  the  Chinese  authorities 
abounded  in  absurdities.  They  called  the  consul  the  chief 
'tai-pan'  (supercargo).    Theoretically  they  did  not  recog- 
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iiize  him  at  all,  and  yet  actually  they  looked  to  him  to 
exercise  over  his  countrymen  as  despotic  a  control  as  any 
Chinese  official  similarly  placed  would  not  hesitate  to  em- 
ploy. The  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  French  consul,  unhke  the  American 
f  official,  did  possess  very  extensive  powers  both  judicial  and 
executive.  To  compUcate  matters  still  more  the  Chinese, 
reasoning  from  tlie  analogy  of  their  own  governmental 
practice,  assumeil  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  American 
officials,  like  their  own,  were  corrupt  and  dependent  for 
advancement  and  wealth  upon  methods  such  as  their  own 
officials  uniformly  employed.  Furthermore  the  consul 
shared  tlie  contempt  with  which  the  Chinese  authorities 
looked  upon  all  traders.  The  Chinese  regarded  men  who 
would  dcsei't  their  homes  and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors 
to  reside  in  a  foreign  land  for  tlie  purposes  of  trade  as  singu- 
larly degraded.  A  Chinese  merchant,  similarly  placed, 
would  at  once  be  violating  the  law  and  forfeiting  all  privi- 
leges of  protection  from  his  government. 

The  insecurity  of  the  Americans  during  the  trying  period 
before  I8I5  led  them  to  petition  Congress  for  a  more 
efficient  consular  establishment.* 
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The  petitioners  asked  for  a  consul,  unconnected  with  the 
trade,  at  a  salary  of  $3,000  and  residence.  They  also  urged 
the  appointment  of  an  experienced  physician  to  care  for 
the  sailors,  with  the  liberty  to  engage  in  private  practice. 
Allowances  were  also  requested  to  pay  for  a  linguist  or  for 
the  cost  of  translating  documents. 

To  this  appeal  there  appears  to  have  been  no  response 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  nearest  to  an  oflBcial  opinion  on  American  policy  at 
this  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  at  the  time  of  the  Embargo.  The  incident  also 
throws  some  light  on  the  conditions  under  which  its  China 
trade  in  those  days  was  conducted.  A  Chinese  merchant, 
then  in  New  York,  wished  to  return  to  China  while  the 
embargo  was  in  operation.  He  appealed  to  President  Jef- 
ferson, even  going  to  Washington  to  see  him.  The  President 
wrote  to  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  enclos- 
ing a  blank  passport  for  the  vessel  which  the  Chinese  mer- 
chant agreed  to  provide  for  himself,  saying:  ^ 

"I  enclose  Mr.  Madison's  letter  which  contains  everything  I  know 
on  the  subject.  I  consider  it  a  case  of  national  comity,  and  coming 
within  the  views  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  embargo  act.  The 
departure  of  this  individual  with  good  disposition  may  be  the  means 
of  making  our  nation  known  advantageously  at  the  source  of  i)ower 
in  China,  to  which  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  convey  information." 

A  few  weeks  later  President  Jefferson  wrote  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same  matter : 

'The  opportunity  hoped  from  that,  of  making  known  through  one 
of  its  own  characters  of  note,  our  nation,  our  cireumstancc^s  mid  char- 
acter, and  of  letting  that  government  understand  at  length  the*  differ- 
ence between  us  and  the  English,  and  separate  us  in  its  policy,  ren- 
dered that  measure  a  diplomatic  one,  in  my  view,  and  likely  to  bring 
lasting  advantage  to  our  merchants  and  commerce  with  that  country." 

This,  the  first  expression  of  opinion  from  so  high  a 
source,  correctly  stated  a  policy  with  reference  to  China 
which  remained  fundamental  in  American  dealings  with 
China  long  into  the  future,  although  it  showed  few  results 
for  at  least  another  half  century.    It  was  difficult  for  the 
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Chinese  to  differentiate  between  the  two  Engliah-speakiiig 
nations,  and  consequently  the  English  and  the  Americaiu 
were  accustomed  to  bear  each  other's  sins. 

Unhappily  President  Jefferson  was,  in  this  incident,  the 
innocent  victim  of  a  shrewd  hoax.  When  the  New  Yorit 
merchants  picked  up  the  Commercnal  Advertiser  of  Augurt 
13,  1808,  they  learned  that  the  distinguished  mandarin  was 
none  other  than  a  dock  loafer  who  had  come  to  the  United 
States  in  a  recent  ship  from  China.  Their  displeasure  was 
still  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  vessel  on  whicfa 
he  had  returned  to  China  the  day  before  was  the  Beaver, 
belonging  to  their  enterprising  competitor,  John  Jacob 
Aster. 

The  merchants  officially  protested  to  President  Jef- 
ferson. The  Commercial  Advertiser  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  an  acid  editorial.  In  a  public  letter  Astor  defied 
the  protestants  offering  to  prove  that  the  President  had  not 
been  deceived.  However,  the  ship  did  belong  to  Astor,  and 
Picqua,  the  so-called  mandarin,  probably  had  no  more  influ- 
ence in  Peking  than  did  his  ambitious  patron.  Meanwhik 
the  Beaver  was  able  to  get  in  an  extra  voyage  to  Canton, 
while  other  American  ships  were  tied  up  by  the  unpopular 
embargo.    Astor  was  reported  to  have  made  no  less  than 
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the  office  or  who  voluntarily  assumed  the  responsibili- 
ties. 

That  the  American  Government  was  not,  however,  en-  -^ 
tirely  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  its  citizens  in  China, 
Dr  regardless  of  the  value  of  the  trade,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  at  various  times  naval  protection  was  proposed. 
As  a  result  of  the  depredations  of  the  French  privateers  and 
naval  vessels,  the  United  States  ship  Congress  was  sent  to 
the  Far  East  in  May,  1800.*^  This  vessel  reached  Batavia 
and  cruised  in  .the  Straights  of  Sunda  for  two  months.  She 
oflFered  homeward  convoy  to  fifteen  American  merchant- 
men. In  1815  the  United  States  sloop  Peacock  was  sent  to 
the  East  Indies  to  protect  American  shipping  and  to  prey 
upon  the  British  trade.  She  also  reached  Batavia  and  cap- 
tured four  English  merchantmen,  all  after  the  declaration 
of  peace,  but  never  reached  Canton.  Four  years  later  the  , 
Congress,  fitted  out  to  protect  the  China  trade  from  pirates 
and  to  i^ord  a  practice  cruise,  dropped  anchor  at  Lintin 
(November  3,  1819),  some  forty  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Canton,  or  Pearl  River.  The  Chinese  authorities 
promptly  refused  to  allow  the  frigate  to  be  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  through  the  hong  merchants  issued  a 
demand  to  the  consul  that  the  Congress  leave  immediately. 
This  was  the  customary  Chinese  method  for  dealing  with 
visits  of  foreign  naval  vessels.  Only  three  years  before  H. 
M.  S.  Alceste,  attached  to  the  Lord  Amherst  Embassy,  had 
been  similarly  treated  and  had  defied  the  Chinese,  forcing  its 
way  up  to  Whampoa.  Captain  Henley  of  the  Congress 
would  have  liked  to  do  the  same,  but  greatly  to  the  relief 
of  the  American  merchants  he  restrained  himself.  Had  he 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  mandarins  the  American  trade 
would  probably  have  been  stopped.  There  is  no  more 
certain  index  to  the  character  of  the  policy  of  Americans  in  \ 
Canton  at  that  time  than  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  an 
American  naval  vessel  was  an  embarrassment. 

Although  Captain  Henley  was  hospitably  entertained  at 
the  factories  when  he  went  up  to  Canton  in  a  merchant 
vressel  he  was  made  to  feel  that  his  official  services  were  not 
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desired.  In  the  spring,  when  he  offered  to  convoy  the 
American  vessels  down  through  the  Straits  the  offer  was 
declined  by  the  merchants  and  captains  who  feared  that  such 
assistance  would  be  offensive  to  the  Chinese. 

Subsequently  on  several  occasions  Araerican  naval 
vessels  visited  the  mouth  of  the  river.  By  the  Chinese 
authorities  they  were  always  ordered  away,  and  by  the 
Americans  they  were  welcomed  only  with  apprehensions. 
The  American  had  no  desire  whatever  for  a  'gun-boat' 
policy;  it  could  only  create  ill  feeling  among  the  Chinese, 
and  it  would  interfere  with  the  trade. 

We  may  now  review  the  policy  of  the  American  mer- 
chants in  meeting  the  irritations  which  arose  out  of  the 
contacts  with  other  foreign  powers  at  Canton,  and  out  of 
the  impositions  of  the  Chinese  authorities. 


Relations  with  the  Portuguese  and  English 

The  Portuguese  Governor  of  -Macao  in  1803  was  unwill- 
ing to  admit  the  .\inerican  consul  to  residence  at  Macao 
during  the  suimner  months,  an  awkward  and  discriminating 
action,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  foreigner  was  allowed  to 
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>ing  all  the  year  round,  have  inverted  all  the  ancient  rules 
■  doing  business  at  Canton.^  ^ 

The  troubles  with  the  British  authorities  were  much 
lore  serious  both  for  the  Americans  and  for  the  English. 
5  early  as  the  season  of  1804-5  the  first  clash  came  over^ 
le  desertion  of  British  seamen  to  American  ships,  and  the 
»ritish  insistence  on  the  right  of  search.  Desertion  in  those 
ays  was  a  very  serious  matter,  for  there  was  no  ready 
ibor  supply  at  Canton  from  which  to  draw  to  fill  the  vacant 
lace.  An  Indiaman  required  a  crew  of  about  130,  and  it 
ras  not  to  be  expected  that  the  British  captains  would  view 
r'ith  indiflference  the  escape  of  their  men  to  American  ships, 
ometimes  With  the  active  solicitation  of  the  American  cap- 
ain  and  the  promise  of  higher  wages  and  a  bonus.  Captain 
'leveland  states,  in  describing  a  voyage  he  fitted  out  from 
'anton  to  the  Northwest  coast  of  North  America  in  1799: 
Most  "of  my  men  were  deserters  from  the  Indiamen;  and 
hey  were  generally  the  worst  of  a  bad  lot."  To  this  practice 
ras  added  the  claims  of  the  British  war-ships  which  came  to 
'anton  each  year  to  convoy  the  returning  East  India  Com- 
any  fleet,  of  the  right  to  take  from  American  ships  any  of 
he  crew  who  were  unable  to  give  indisputable  proof  of  their 
imerican  citizenship,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  to  take  them 
nyway. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1804  H.  M.  SS.  Caroline  and 
}rampus  began  to  search  American  ships  and  when  they  left 
■hinese  waters  carried  two  American  seamen  with  them. 
espite  the  protests  of  Carrington.  The  commander  of  the 
Caroline  replied  to  the  consul's  protest : 

**In  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  requesting  the  dischage  of 
hree  men  from  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  under  my  command, 
ailing  themselves  subjects  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  which 
on  sign  yourself  consular  agent : — 

**I  am  to  inform  you  that  all  such  solicitations  must  be  made  to  the 
/>rd8  of  the  Admiralty  in  England,  as  without  orders  from  them  no 
lan  can  be  discharged  by  a  Captain  of  the  British  Navy." 

These  passages  between  the  Americans  and  the  British, 
n  which  the  fault  was  by  no  means  exclusively  on  one  side, 
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continued.  In  November,  1807,  the  Topaz  of  Baltimore  WM 
boarded  by  British  naval  forces  at  Whampoa,  and  the  cap* 
tain  of  the  Topaz  was  shot.  The  ship  was  seized,  her  speoe 
confiscated,  and  the  ship  was  sent  to  Bombay  as  a  prize,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Topaz  had  been  engaged  in  pinu^  off 
the  coast  of  South  America. 

The  American  brig  Rambler  of  Boston,  a  letter  of  marque 
vessel,  captured  the  English  Arabella  of  Calcutta,  in  1814, 
and  in  distress  was  forced  to  put  in  at  Macao  with  her 
prize.  The  captain  of  the  Rambler  directed  the  prize  to  be 
anchored  under  the  guns  of  the  Portuguese  fort,  whereupon 
the  Governor  of  Macao  ordered  her  to  leave  the  harbor, 
althou^  she  was  without  provisions  and  proper  ballast.  In 
the  course  of  the  dispute  a  Portuguese  crew  took  the 
Arabella  out  and  anchored  her  near  the  British  fleet. 
The  British  forthwith  took  possession  of  the  vessel.  Consul 
Wilcocks  complained  bitterly  to  James  Monroe,  Secretary 
of  State,  not  merely  at  the  "flagrant  outrage"  committed 
by  Robert  O'Brien,  Esq.,  commander  of  H.  M.  S.  Doris,  and 
of  the  "pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  Macao" 
but  also  of  the  fact  that  the  Portuguese  had  been  permitting 
the  British  officers  to  live  at  Macao  whence  they  had  gone 
out  to  attack  many  American  ships. 
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be  permitted  to  dispose  of  prize-goods  in  the  Canton  market. 
This  provision  was  inserted  because  both  the  Rambler  and 
the  Jacob  Jones,  another  American  letter  of  marque,  had 
brought  to  Canton  no  less  than  $10,000  in  specie,  forty 
chests  of  opium,  and  some  piece  goods,  all  captured  from 
English  ships,  and  with  the  loot  purchased  outward  cargoes. 
While  American  trade  with  Canton  was  all  but  paralyzed 
during  the  War  of  1812,  nevertheless  a  system  of  parole  was 
established  in  1814  by  which  American  sailors  were  returned 
to  the  consul  by  the  captain  of  H.  M.  S.  Doris,  on  condition 
that  they  would  promise  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
English  navy.  Meanwhile  the  displeasure  of  the  Chinese 
at  the  British  disregard  of  their  port  regulations  operated  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Americans. 

Relations  with  the  Chinese  Government 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  trouble  with  the  English 
in  1804  the  Americans  realized  that  there  were  only  two 
possible  sources  of  protection  for  them ;  their  own  govern- 
menty  or  the  Chinese,  and  they  knew  full  well  that  no  help 
was  possible  from  the  United  States  naval  forces.  There- 
fore Carrington  wrote  to  Captain  Ratsey  of  H.  M.  Brig 
Harrier,  October  14, 1805: 

^'Should  the  demand  which  I  have  made  to  you  not  be  complied 
with,  I  shall  make  a  formal  representation  and  appeal  to  the  Chinese 
Government  of  this  unprecedented  and  outrageous  violence  against 
the  rights  of  nations." 

There  being  no  satisfactory  response  to  this  demand, 
Carrington  called  together  the  American  merchants,  super- 
cargoes and  captains,  and  laid  the  case  before  them.  As  a 
result  of  this  meeting  a  formal  representation  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  the  consul  and  twenty-seven  other  Americans. 
It  was  addressed  to  "His  Excellency,  John  Tuck,  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Canton."  The  acknowledgements  of  and 
concessions  to  Chinese  authority  which  were  made  in  this 
document  were  an  expression  of  the  fundamental  principle 
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which  guided  the  American  merchants  in  their  dealings  with 
the  Chinese  for  the  next  fifteen  or  more  years,  and  which 
at  least  some  of  the  American  merchants  at  Canton,  even 
after  the  opening  of  the  five  ports  in  1844,  were  slow  to 
discard.  After  reciting  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  con- 
troversy with  Captain  Ratsey,  and  stating  that  if  the 
English  officer  carried  out  his  threat  to  come  to  Whampoa 
and  search  American  ships  anchored  there,  the  American 
captains  had  decided  to  repel  his  visits  with  force  of  arms, 
if  necessary,  the  representation  further  stated: 

"The  undersigned  further  respectfully  represent  to  your  Esod- 
lency  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  for  many  yeui 
visited  the  city  of  Canton  in  the  pursuit  of  honest  commerce,  tlut 
their  conduct  during  the  whole  period  of  intercourse  has  been  regn- 
lat«d  by  a  strict  regard  and  respect  for  the  laws  and  usages  of  uU 
Empire,  as  well  as  the  general  law  of  nations,  and  that  by  thdr 
fidelity  in  trade,  and  their  peaceable  demeanor,  the  most  perfect  luuf- 
mony,  confidence,  and  good  understanding  has  ever  been  maintained 
between  the  subjects  of  this  country  end  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  from  which  has  flowed  a  very  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing 
commerce,  mutually  advantageous  and  honorable  to  both  parties; 

"That  by  the  ancient  and  well  established  laws  and  usages  of  all 
civilized  nations,  the  persons  and  property  of  friendly  foreignm 
within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  a  sovereign  and  independoit 
Empire,  are  under  the  special  protection  of  the  government  thereof 
and  any  violence  or  indignity  offered  tri  such  persons  or  to  the  flaf 
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lority,  was  ever  seen  by  the  Governor  of  the  province, 
rington  wrote  to  James  Madison,  November  25,  1805: 

As  the  Chinese  Government  does  not  recognize  foreign  ministers 
msuls,  I  consider  it  advisable  to  join  the  American  merchants 
ing  at  Canton,  and  the  supercargoes- and  the  commanders  of  the 
rican  ships,  with  me  in  the  representation ;  hoping  it  would  have 
lesired  influence  with  the  several  security  merchants  to  encourage 

to  present  the  same  to  their  government,  and  give  our  complaints 

full  force." 

\t  any  rate,  the  hong  merchants  replied  that  their  gov- 
nent  would  not  take  cognizance  of  disputes  between 
igners  although  they  arose  within  Chinese  territory,  a 
ciple  which,  however,  China  did  not  follow  consistently, 
ertheless  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Chinese  authorities 

3  entirely  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  memorial, 
fifteen  years  later,  in  accordance  with  it  as  well  as  with 
r  own  desire,  they  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  Ameri- 
ships  at  Whampoa  in  the  Terranova  case. 

[t  could  hardly  be  expected  that  this  policy  of  non-inter- 
•se  upon  which  the  Chinese  Government  insisted,  would 
k  out  exclusively  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  foreigners, 
there  were  not  a  few  occasions  when  the  fictitious  ar- 
^ements  were  brushed  aside  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 
Philadelphia  merchant  sued  Houqua,  the  famous  hong 
chant,  in  a  Pennsylvania  court  for  failure  to  keep  his 
igements  in  1818  as  to  the  quality  of  tea  and  obtained  a 
piient  for  $25,000.  How  the  defendant  was  represented 
his  suit  or  by  what  means  the  judgment  was  collected 
ot  known.^^  The  plaintiff,  however,  was  shortly  after 
trial  revealed  as  a  notorious  smuggler  who  became  insol- 
t,  owing  the  government  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
ion  dollars  in  duties. 

5everal  of  the  hong  merchants  were  reported  to  have 
1  in  much  embarrassment  because  of  the  extent  to  which 
''  had  supplied  the  American  traders  on  credit.  Houqua, 
rwards  so  friendly  to  some  American  firms,  was  at  that 
5  extensively  involved  in  these  transactions  and  learned 
ecome  more  discriminating  in  his  extensions  of  credit. 
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One  merchant,  Consequa,  who  was  reported  to  have  lost 
$1,000,000  in  credit  transactions  with  Americans,  even  went 
so  far  as  to  address  a  memorial  to  "His  Excellent^,  James 
Madison,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being."  He 
stated  that  he  had  been  led,  after  years  of  extensive  dealings 
with  the  Americans,  to  give  them  long  credits,  althou^  it 
was  against  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  While  trade  was  flour- 
ishing he  had  heard  no  complaints,  and  the  losses  had  not 
been  greater  than  he  could  well  bear,  but  more  recently  he 
liad  liad  many  unhappy  experiences  with  the  American 
traders.  Some  of  the  Americans,  he  stated,  had  not  only 
ftcclined  to  pay,  offering  frivolous  excuses,  but  had  even 
applied  the  capital  to  other  branches  of  their  business. 
Consequa  recites:  ^* 

'■When  sucli  ilebtora  come,  or  reside  in  China,  they  cannot  claim 
the  aid  of  tlie  lawa  of  the  imperial  dynasty  on  their  behalf.  They 
|tho  hiws]  prohibit  such  confidence  ab  he  f Consequa]  has  placed  in 
the  ciilijectB  of  the  United  Slatea,  and  he  would  not  preaume  to  avow 
tL>  llui  thief  of  a  pteat  nation,  that  he  haa  infringed  the  lawa  of  hil 
own  empire,  but  in  the  full  consciousness  that  he  has  been  guilty  of 
no  ijislo.val  or  injiirioua  act  or  intention  townrd  it,  whilst  to  honorable 
niiiuls  lie  thinks  his  China  would  be  strengthened  by  this  circumatanoa 
lliusiiicss  with  foreigners]. 

"Ifo  does  not  presume  to  solicit  yonr  Excellency's  protection  and 
consiileration,  hut  in  so  far  as  may  Iw  in  accord  with  justice  and  the 
laws  iif  the  United  States,  they  being  so  for  and  so  greatly  celebrated 
fur  tlieir  e(iinil  protection  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  for  their 
deiiliiifT  cquiil  nicusuro  to  their  citizcna  and  to  those  of  aliens,  hut  be 
iloi-s  !tsk  fi>r  your  protection  and  countenance  in  asserting  and  claim- 
iiif.'  his  rights  in  conformity  to  your  lawa  and  where  an  appeal  to 
courts  of  justii-o  becomes  necessary,  that  the  forma  and  proceedinga 
wbiih  hiive  licen  dwiscd  for  the  security  of  man,  may  not  be  allowed 
to  he  wrested  to  his  injurj-,  a  perversion  to  which  the  beat  are  liable," 

Consequa  appointed  a  representative  to  present  his 
pt'tilion.  and  supplied  him  with  the  necesssary  proofs  and 
]iapers  to  show  iiis  losses. 

Tehranova  Incident 

Tliis  policy  of  submitting  to  Chinese  authority  found 
its  most  famous  expression  in  the  well  known  "Terranova 
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case."  ^^  Francis  Terranova,  an  illiterate  Italian  seaman 
from  the  Emily,  of  Baltimore,  was  accused  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  of  1821  of  having  caused  the  death  of  a  boat- 
woman  who  had  come  up  to  the  Emily  to  trade  with  the 
sailors!  The  consul  attempted  to  settle  the  matter  by  the 
ofifer  of  a  liberal  payment  to  the  relatives  of  the  boat- woman 
but  the  captain  of  the  Emily  took  matters  into  his  own 
hands  and,  backed  by  the  majority  of  the  American  commu- 
nity, was  disposed  to  fight  the  case.  The  Chinese  assumed 
jilrisdiction  and  although  the  Americans  were  persuaded 
that  the  sailor  was  not  guilty,  and  that  the  Chinese  could 
not  be  trusted  to  give  a  fair  trial,  yielded.  The  unfortunate 
sailor  was  tried  by  Chinese  authorities  on  board  the  Emily, 
found  guilty,  and  the  Americans  were  ordered  to  surrender 
him  for  punishment.  The  Americans  demurred,  the  trade 
was  stopped,  the  ship's  security  merchant,  who  owed  large 
sums  to  Americans,  was  arrested,  and  the  Americans  found 
themselves  confronted  by  a  necessity.  The  holding  of  the 
security  merchants  might  mean  the  financial  ruin  of  his 
American  creditors.  Terranova  was  surrendered,  and  a  few 
days  later  he  was  strangled,  notwithstanding  promises  to 
the  contrary  and  notwithstanding  the  provision  of  Chinese 
law  making  manslaughter  punishable  only  by  a  small  fine.^  ® 
Before  the  sailor  was  taken  from  the  Emily  a  group  of 
American  merchants  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  case  and 
presented  it  to  Houqua  to  give  to  the  Chinese  authorities. 
In  it  they  said:  " 

''We  consider  the  case  prejudiced.  We  are  bound  to  submit  to 
your  laws  while  we  are  in  your  waters,  be  they  ever  so  unjust.  We 
will  not  resist  them.  You  have  followed  your  ideas  of  justice,  and 
have  condemned  the  man  unheard.  But  the  flag  of  our  country  has 
never  been  disgraced.  It  now  waves  over  you.  It  is  no  disgrace  to 
submit  to  your  power,  surrounded  as  you  are  by  overwhelming  force, 
backed  up  by  a  great  Empire.    You  have  the  power  to  compel  us." 

This  bombastic  declaration,  amazing  as  it  would  seem, 
issued  by  any  group  of  Americans,  is  still  more  remarkable 
when  one  remembers  that  those  who  signed  it  were  among 
the  most  fearless  sea-captains  and  pioneers  that  the  United 
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States  had  ever  produced.  It  shows  how  completely  the 
Chinese  held  the  foreigners  in  their  power  by  means  of  the 
^one  weapon— stopping  the  trade.  But  it  shows  more  than 
that.  It  reflects  the  opinion  of  the  day  in  American  history 
when  'national  honor'  was  far  more  loosely  defined  than  it 
is  today.  More  than  twelve  years  later  the  North  American 
Review,  in  commenting  on  the  incident,  said: 

"But  as  a  question  in  the  law  of  nations  and  casuistrjr,  it  would 
bear  an  argument  whether  the  United  States  c-ould  rightfully  go  to 
war  against  the  Chinese  for  adininiatcring  their  own  laws  on  peraonf 
voluntaril;  coming  within  their  jurisdiction." 

And  in  the  treaty  concluded  with  Siam  Jn  1833,  and  ratified 
by  the  Senate  two  years  later  it  was  agreed:  "Merchants 
of  the  United  States  trading  in  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  shall 
respect  and  follow  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  in 
all  points."  It  is  hardly  to  _be  doubted  that  the  decision  of 
the  Americans  in  submitting  to  Chinese  jurisdiction  in  the 
Terranova  case,  represented  fairly  accurately  the  state  of 
American  public  opinion  on  the  rights  of  Americans  in 
China. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  English  reversed  the  Terranova 
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''No." 

"But  you  speak  English  word,  and  when  you  first  come, 
I  can  no  tell  difference;  but  now  I  understand  very  well 
When  I  speak  Englishman  his  price,  he  say  *So  much, — take 
it, — let  alone/  I  tell  him,  *No,  my  friend,  I  give  you  so 
much/  He  look  at  me — *Go  to  hell,  you  damned  rascal; 
what!  you  come  here — set  price  my  goods?'  Truly,  Massa 
Typan,  I  see  very  well  you  no  hap  Englishman.  All  China- 
man very  much  love  your  country." 

"Thus  far,"  writes  Shaw,  "it  may  be  supposed  the  fel- 
low's remarks  pleased  me.  Justice  obliges  me  to  add  his 
conclusion:  'AH  men  come  first  time  China  very  good 
gentlemen,  all  same  you.  I  think  two  three  times  more  you 
come  Canton,  you  make  all  same  Englishman  too.'  " 

This  prophecy  was  never  entirely  fulfilled,  for  the  Ameri-  ' 
cans  found  that  their  policy,  while  not  always  flattering  to 
national  vanity  and  often  differing  widely  from  the  spirit  of 
those  other  American  pioneers  who  fought  their  way  across 
the  American  continent,  was  very  profitable  in  China,  and  a  ^ 
useful  means  of  obtaining  special  favors. 

During  the  entire  period  before  the  treaty  of  1844,  the 
Americans  in  Canton  were  left  entirely  without  instructions 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  No  official 
comment  was  ever  made  on  the  Terranova  case.  In  1822 
President  Monroe  gave  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
of  China  to  an  American  merchant,  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Canton.^**  Neither  letter,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  ever 
accepted. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  AMERICANS  AND  THE  ANGLO-CHINESE  WAR 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  first  American  treaty  with  China 
two  series  of  actions  converge:  on  the  one  hand  the  policy 
of  the  Americans  in  China  towards  both  Chinese  and  Brit- 
ish ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  slowly  awakening  interest  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  Chinese  affairs.  Until 
very  shortly  before  the  decision  to  negotiate  a  treaty  the 
one  had  very  little  relation  to  the  other. 

Before  1840  the  American  Government  assumed  towards 
its  citizens  resident  in  China  an  attitude  not  very  dissimilar 
to  that  taken  by  the  Chinese  towards  their  own  emigres: 
Let  them  shift  for  themselves.  The  merchants  in  Canton, 
thus  left  to  themselves,  and  not  at  all  protesting  at  the 
policy  of  the  government,  adopted  a  course  in  which  theyi 
had  perfected  themselves — that  of  conciliation — and  m  the ' 
main  they  prospered.  From  the  execution  of  Terranova  to 
the  beginning  of  1839  the  annals  of  Chinese- American  rela- 
tions were  quite  uneventful. 

Just  as  in  all  frontier  communities,  so  at  Canton,  men 
possessed  influence  or  not  according  to  their  abilities.  Wil- 
cocks,  Ammidon,  Russell  and  Gushing  were  acknowledged 
leaders.  In  the  third  decade  of  the  century  Gushing  was 
credited  with  having  been  the  most  influential  of  all 
foreigners  among  the  Chinese. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  rice  famine  in  Canton  in  1825,^ 
and  utilizing  his  intimate  friendship  with  the  hong  mer- 
chant Houqua,  Gushing  secured  a  reduction  in  the  tonnage  ^ 
dues  on  ships  laden  with  rice  coming  to  Canton.    Whereas  . 
other  ships  had  to  pay  the  full  tonnage  tax,  ranging  from 
$3000  to  $6000,  whether  full  or  empty,  "rice-ships''  were  to 
pay  only  about  $1150.     After  1833  these  were  admitted 
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entirely  free.  This  arrangement  was.  to  the  Americuis 
especially,  a  substantial  benefit  because  they  had  an  even 
greater  diflSculty  than  the  English  in  finding  cargoes  for " 
import  which  ctiuld  be  absorbed  in  the  Chinese  market,  and 
also  because  the  regular  tonnage  dues  fell  heaviest  on  the 
smallest  ships,  and  the  Americans  at  that  time  were  still 
employing  relatively  small  vessels.' 

The  dissolution  of  the  East  India  Company  monopoly  " 
caused  a  ripple  in  the  tide  of  American  affairs,  but  hardly  t 
more.  The  R-moval  of  the  overshadowing  'Company'  made 
way  for  the  rise  and  the  increased  prestige  of  independent 
firms,  an  advantatie  wiiich  some  of  the  American  firms  were 
in  a  position  to  seize.  In  the  fresh  comi)etition  which  fol- 
lowed the  advent  of  many  new  firms  and  individuals,  the 
Americans  fared  well,  having  gone  tiirough  their  period  of 
financial  difficulties  ten  years  earlier.  The  Lord  Napier 
incident  caused  a  brief  stopping  of  the  trade,  which  the 
^  Americans  accepted  with  their  accustomed  complaisance.* 
^1^  The  national  antipathies  which  had  separated  the 
Ai.'^ricans  and  the  English  during  so  much  of  the  earlier 
pcn^i  were  mitigated  as  American  houses  dealt  in  Englidl 
manufactured  goods,  and  as  banking  relations  became  more 
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%  chants  from  the  thrall  of  the  Company  restrictions,  and 
the  greatly  increased  competition  for  the  trade,  also  in- 

.  creased  the  points  of  irritation  between  the  English  and  the 
Chinese.  Most  ominous  was  the  fact  that  under  the  new 
arrangements,  affronts  offered  to  the  merchants  were  no 
longer  to  be  considered  merely  as  difficulties  of  a  trading 

k  company.  TKey  became  national  insults.  The  blunder  of 
the^English  foreign  office  in  the  manner  of  sending  out  Lord 
Napier  created  a  bad  situation.  The  subsequent  pbRcy  of 
Captain  Charles  Elliot,  Hingiish  superintendent  of  trade, 
wavering  as  he  did  between  a  desire  to  keep  the  trade  going 
and  to  vindicate  national  honor,  encouraged  the  Chinese  in 
the  opinion  that  the  mastery  of  the  situation  lay  with  China 
just  as  it  had  in  the  past  when  she  was  able  so  completely 
to  control  the  merchants  by  stopping  the  trade. 

Another  factor  which  operated  against  the  continuance 
of  peaceful  relations  was  China^s  fear,  of  England.  The 
Chinese  Government  had  not  been  unmindful  of  British 
aggression  in  India,  BurmsEj  the  Malay  Penijisula,  and  the 
archipelago.  The  Manch.u..dynasty  was  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  really  allen  to  China,  and  that  it  was  unpopular 
with  large  numbers  of  people,  as  was  proved  by  the  increas- 
ing number  of  insurrections.  ,  The  Peking  Government 

*  feared  that  the  English  might  effect  a  coalition  with  rebel- 

*  lious  spirits  within  the  Empire  to  displace  the  Manchus. 
Above  these  general  causes/of  distrust  and  irritation  lay 
the  immediate  facts  that  ea<^  year  the  exportations  of  specie 
to  pay  for  the  opium  were  increasing,  and  the  (Chinese 

*  economists  could  see  in  this  only  the  gradual  impoverish- 

*  ment  of  the  Empire,  while  the  demoralizing  effect  of  opium 
smoking  was  everywhere  apparent.  The  opium  trade  re- 
ceived a  new  impetus  in  1836  when,  for  a  few  months,  it  was 
reported  and  confidently  believed  that  the  trade  was  to  be 
legalized.  After  a  brief  debate  the  Imperial  Government 
decided  against  legalization,  and  instead  demanded  the  ex- 
pulsion from  Canton  of  nine  foreigners,  at  least  one  of  whom 
was  American;  but  the  foreigners  remained.  The  traders 
became  bolder  from  month  to  month,  not  only  increasing 
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the  sales  along  the  coast  but  bringing  the  drug  again  to  • 
Whampoa,  and  even  to  Canton.  The  government  accord-  • 
ingly  stiffened  its  opposition  ami  a  conflict  became  inevitr 
able.*  In  1838  the  Imperial  Government  determined  to 
destroy  the  opium  trade,  seizing  the  opportunity  to  effect 
at  one  stroke  a  moral  reform,  establish  an  important 
economic  regulation,  and,  by  no  means  incidentally,  to 
curb  the  growing  power  of  the  foreigners  in  South  China. 
While  it  had  always  been  the  fond  hope  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, from  the  beginnings  of  their  relations  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  so  to  conduct  themselves  as  to  win  a  preferred 
place  in  Chinese  estimation,  as  far  as  the  government 
was  concerned,  the  policy  had  not  been  successful.  Before 
the  officials  all  foreigners  were  alike,  and  the  Americans,  > 
because  of  their  close  similarity  to  the  English,  were  often  ■ 
confused  or  identified  with  the  latter  to  a  point  which 
effectually  thwarted  the  American  effort  to  maintain  good 
will.  The  fact  that  the  Chinese  officials  assumed  the  Ameri- 
can share  in  the  opium  trade  to  be  very  much  larger  than  it 
was,  added  to  the  difficulty  and  made  it  certain  that  whefl* 
ever  the  Chinese  assumed  the  aggressive,  the  English-spealt- 
ing  people  would  share  alike  the  displeasure  of  the  Chinese. 
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5,  1839,  when  most  of  the  foreigners  were  absent  from  the 
ictories  taking  their  recreation,  twenty  mandarins  and  a 
undred  soldiers  brought  another  native  opium  dealer  into 
le  square  and  executed  him  without  opposition.  The 
;ason  given  was  "that  all  foreigners  who  are  engaged  in  the 
•aflfic  of  this  prohibited  article  may  witness  the  dreadful 
unishment  inflicted  on  the  natives  for  their  violation  of 
le  laws  of  the  Empire." 

"The  execution,"  writes  the  American  consul,  "is  consid- 
red  by  the  foreigners  a  direct  and  positive  insult."  At  the 
iggestion  of  Captain  Elliot,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
tench  and  Dutch  consuls  who  agreed  on  common  action, 
bnsul  Snow,  in  protest,  hauled  down  the  American  flag. 
[  have,"  he  reported,  "on  deliberation,  concluded  not  to  set 
line  again  until  receipt  of  orders  from  you  (Secretary  of 
tate)  to  that  effect,  or  circumstance  should  make  it  proper 
)  do  so."  • 

Three  weeks  later,  March  18,  Commissioner  Lin  who  had 
rrived  from  Peking  with  the  most  explicit  orders  to  destroy 
le  opium  trade,  issued  an  ultimatum  to  the  foreigners. 
barging  them  with  ingratitude,  he  pointed  to  the  receiving 
lips  at  Lintin  which  had  been  repeatedly  ordered  r.way, 
sserted  that  he  had  the  names  of  the  foreign  opium  mer- 
lants,  and  demanded  that  every  chest  on  the  store-ships  be 
irrendered.  He  gave  three  days  in  which  to  reply,  and 
remised  to  stop  at  no  half-way  measures.  He  also  de- 
landed  that  the  foreigners  give  bonds  that  they  would 
ring  no  more  opium  to  China  and  would  concede  to  the 
Chinese  Government  the  right  to  punish  violations  "with 
16  extreme  penalty  of  the  law."  ^  Consul  Shaw  reported 
16  request  for  the  opium  as  a  'just  demand.'  Commissioner 
in  believed  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  still  invincible 
espon — the  power  to  stop  the  trade.  "Let  our  ports  once 
e  closed  against  you,"  he  declared,  "and  for  what  profit  can 
our  several  nations  any  longer  look?  Yet  more:  our  tea  and 
lubarb,  seeing  that,  should  you  foreigners  be  deprived  of 
lem,  you  therein  lose  the  means  of  preserving  life,  are 
ithout  stint  granted  to  you  for  transportation,  year  by 
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year,  beyond  the  seas.  Favors  never  have  been  greater." 
Coiisefiueiitly  when  the  foreigtiers  attempted  parleys  and 
promised  compromises  he  stopped  the  trade  (March  22). 
Five  days  later  the  coiiipradores  and  coolies  were  withdrawn 
from  the  factories  and  the  following  day,  all  the  streets,  ex- 
cept one.  leading  to  the  square,  were  walled  up.  The  for- 
eigners became  prisoners ;  soldiers  surroimded  them  on  land, 
and  war  junks  cut  off  their  access  to  the  river. 

AH  the  foreigners  acting  together  notified  Lin,  March 
25,  that  the  settlement  of  the  opium  question  was  to  be  left 
entirely  with  the  various  consuls  and  national  representa- 
tives. Consul  Stiow  therefore  entered  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling upon  duties  never  delegated  to  him  by  his  government 
and  never  contemplated  in  his  commission.  So  far  as  the 
American  merchants  were  concerned,  the  consul  was  put 
forward  for  the  time  as  suited  their  convenience,  and  as  a 
matter  of  equal  convenience,  later  discarded." 

Snow's  not  very  simple  problem  was  to  disentanj^ 

1  American  from  British  affairs  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

*  Chinese.    Fortunately  for  him,  as  well  as  for  the  American 

merchants  concerned,  Captain  Elliot,  whose  policy  was  to 

keep  the  foreigners  united  agairiSf-thc  actions  of  Lin,  was 

disposed  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  Indian  opium  1 
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incnt  is  satisfied,  I  think,  that  no  opium  is  p'own  in  our 
country;  that  the  Americans  in  the  future  will  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  engage  in  the  trade."  '•*  ' 

The  next  question  facing  the  Americans  was  whether* 
^  the  concert  of  action  hitherto  maintained  with  the  other 
-  nations,  should  be  continued.  The  dehvery  of  the  opium 
was  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  port  was  to  be  opened  May 
5,  to  permit  passage  to  Macao  for  those  who  desired  it. 
Captain  Elliot  proposed  that  the  foreigners,  acting  together, 
should  now  turn  the  tables  on  the  Chinese  and  withflraw 
from  Canton  to  Macao,  thus  stopping  the  trade  on  their 
side,  as  Lin  had  stopped  it  for  the  Chinese.  The  English 
had  tried  such  a  policy  before  and  it  had  been  successful. 
It  was  argued  that  this  was  a  suitable  time  to  convince  the 
Chinese  thatjhey  were  quite  as  dependent  on  the  trade  as 
were  the  foreTgners.*^ 

T8m  the  American  merchants  *  were  of  a  different  mind. 
From  the  day  when  the  English  withdrew  from  Canton 
the  foreign  nations  went  their  separate  ways,  and  fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately,  according  to  the  point  of  view, 
each  nation  was  compelled,  individually,  to  assume  for  its 
actions  the  responsibility  which  the  Americans,  at*least,  had 
been  hitherto  more  or  less  disposed  to  ignore  or  shift. 

"The  British  residents,"  wrote  Commander  George  C. 
Read  (May  28)  of  the  U.  S.  East  India  Squadron  which 
had  arrived  at  Macao  a  month  earlier,  "arc  evidently 
displeased  with  the  course  our  countrymen  have  adopted.''  ^  ^ 

The  displeasure  of  the  English  did  not  continue  lon^  for 
it  was«soon  discovered  that  the  presence  of  the  Americans 
at  Canton  was  of  very  gi*eat  assistance  to  the  English  in 
getting  out  the  cargoes  which  had  been  piling  up  during  the 
winter. 

An  American  merchant,  then  the  manager  of  Russell  and 
Company,  many  years  afterward  stated,  in  language  which 
no  doubt  faithfully  reflects  the  policy  of  the  Americjuis: 
"When  the  English  left  Canton,  Elliot  himself  personally 
begged  Russell  and  Company  to  follow  his  countrymen, 

*For  the  American  Rbiire  In  the  opium  trade  Hfo  Chnptcr  vi. 
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aying,  'If  your  house  goes,  all  will  go,  and  we  shall  soon 
^  ring  these  rascally  Chinese  to  terms.'  1  replied  that  I  b&d 
lOt  come  to  China  for  health  or  pleasure,  and  that  I  should 
y'emain  at  my  post  as  long  as  I  eould  sell  a  yard  of  goods  or 
/  )uy  a  pound  of  tea;  that  we  Yankees  had  no  queen  to 
*.  ^arantee  our  losses,  etc.  Elliot  replied  that  he  would  soon 
make  Canton  too  hot  for  us."  ^^ 

For  the  next  few  months  the  Americans  did  a  land-office 
business.  Freights  between  Hongkong  and  Canton  were 
higher  than  from  Hongkong  to  America,  and  the  Americans 
carried  the  goods  in  and  out  for  the  English,  ^ioinetinies 
going  through  the  formality  of  evading  the  law  by  loading 
ships  with  English  goods  at  Hongkong,  taking  them  over  lo 
Manila,  and  bringing  them  back  to  Canton  without  break- 
ing bulk.  Every  sort  of  vessel  that  could  float  was  pressed 
into  service  including  not  a  few,  it  may  be  feared  of  the 
idle  English  fleet  now  transferred  to  American  ownership  in 
very  informal  ways,  and  in  no  way  entitled,  according  to 
American  maritime  law,  to  fly  the  American  flag." 

The  gentleman  above  quoted  wrote  that  afterwards 
Captain  Elliot  said  to  him  at  Macao:  "My  dear  Forbes, 
the  Queen  owes  you  many  thanks  for  not  taking  my  advice 
as  to  leaving  Canton.    We  have  got  in  all  our  goods,  and  got 
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ccumulated  produce.  So  far  as  Canton  was  concerned,  the 
•'ar  ended  May  27,  1841.  Fifteen  months  later,  August  29, 
842,  the  Treaty _of  Nanking  was  signed.  The  following 
ear,  October  8,  1843,  a  supplementary  treaty  which  in- 
luded  important  additional  items,  as  well  as  a  tariff,  was 
igned  at  the  Bogue. 

The  Americans  Petition  Congress 

In  order  to  bring  the  narration  of  other  events  important 
D  the  Americans  in  China  up  to  1844,  when  the  American 
reaty  was  negotiated,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the  request 
f  the  American  merchants  to  Congress  for  the  appoint- 
lent  of  a  commercial  agent;  the  condition  of  public  senti- 
lent  in  the  United  States;  and  the  action  of  Commodore 
[eamy  in  securing  the  assent  of  the  Chinese  to  "most- 
ivored-nation"  treatment  for  the  Americans. 

After  the  English  had  left  Canton  the  Americans  ad- 
ressed  a  memorial  to  Congress  (May  25,  1839)  explaining 
le  American  share  in  the  opium  trade,  asking  for  the 
ppointment  of  a  commercial  agent  to  be  sent  to  China  to 
egotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  and  asking  also  for  the  dis- 
Htch  to  Chinese  waters  of  a  suitable  naval  force  for  the 
JCQtection  of  American  lives  and  property.^* 

The  memorial,  after  summarizing  the  cause  of  the  ag- 
ressive  measures  adopted  by  Commissioner  Lin,  proposed : 

'^We  would,  therefore,  with  all  deference  and  respect  express  our 
pinions  that  the  United  States  Government  should  take  immediate 
leasures;  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  gov- 
mments  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland,  or  either  of  them, 
1  their  endeavors  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  this  empire 
pen  a  safe  and  honorable  footing,  such  as  exists  between  all  friendly 
owers;  and  by  direct  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Government  at  Peking, 
>  obtain  a  compliance  with  the  following  among  other  important 
emands:^ 

These  demands  included:  (1)  Permission  for  foreign 
nvojrs  to  reside  near  the  court  at  Peking  with  the  usual 
iplomatic  privileges.  (2)  Promulgation  of  a  fixed  tariff .^ 
3)  A  s)rstem  of  bonding  warehouses,  or  some  regulations 
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/     for  the  transshipment  of  goods  for  reexport.    (4)  Liberty  of 
;       trading  at  other  port  or  ports  in  China.     (5)  Compensation 
for  losses  caused  by  stoppage  of  legal  trade  and  guaranteea 
;       for  the  future.    And  the  further  provision  (6)  "That  until 
'        the  Chinese  laws  are  distinctly  made  known  and  recognized, 
I        the  punishment  for  wrongs  committed  by  foreigners  upon 
!       the  Chinese,  or  others,  shall  not  be  greater  than  is  appli- 
cable to  the  like  ofEenscs  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
or  England;   nor  shall  any  punishment  be   inflicted  by 
the   Chinese   authorities   upon   any   foreigner,   until  the 
'       guilt    of    the    party   shall  have    been    fairly   and    clearly 
'■       proved." 

When  this  memorial  was  prepared  the  opium  had  been 
surrendered  to  Captain  Elliot  who  had  thus  become TespoD- 
sible  for  the^'paynieiifTor.it,  and  the  drug  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  English  had  withdrawn  from  Canton  and  it 
was  evident  that  they  would  soon  begin  hostilities.  It  was 
also  assumed,  for  it  had  been  a  matter  of  discussion  for 
years,  that  when  the  peace  had  once  been  broken  it  would 
not  be  restored  until  other  ports  in  China  had  been  opened 
to  trade,  and  some  assurances  had  been  given  as  a  basis  f« 
stable  diplomatic  relations.    On  other  matters  as  well  tlie 
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The  Americans  had  taken  their  imprisonment  with  good 
humor.  There  had  been  some  alarm  at  the  outset  of  the 
confinement  but  the  intentions  of  Lin  soon  appeared  ag- 
gressive only  in  the  sense  that  he  was  determined  to  enforce 
a  policy  of  non-intercourse.  He  intended  no  bodily  harm  to 
the  Americans.  Prisoners  they  certainly  were  but  the  sup- 
plies, while  nominally  cut  off,  were  actually  smuggled  in 
each  night,  and  one  of  those  confined  afterwards  reported 
that  the  prisoners  suffered  more  during  their  confinement 
from  over-eating  and  lack  of  exercise  than  from  want  of 
any  necessity  of  life.^^  The  arrival,  late  in  April,  of  Com- 
mander Read  with  the  Columbia  and  John  Adams  at  Macao, 
had  been  an  assurance  to  the  entire  community,  and  yet  the 
Americans  had  felt  so  much  better  able  to  handle  the  situa- 
tion at  Canton,  unassisted,  that  the  consul  had  asked  Read 
to  delay  coming  to  Canton  until  after  the  affair  was 
settled." 

'*It  would  be  a  fete  gratifying,  I  doubt  not,"  wrote  tbe  Chaplain 
of  the  Squadron,  "to  all  the  officers  of  our  ship  from  the  hif^hest  to 
the  lowest  to  force  the  Bogue,  and  to  demand  without  delay  the 
Americans  now  held  within  their  premises  at  Canton.  But  the  ap- 
prehension is  that,  as  their  numbers  are  comparatively  so  small  and 
a  mob  of  a  numerous  populace  is  ever  so  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of 
the  reckless  and  the  abandoned,  our  approach  might  bo  attended  with 
danger  from  the  rabble  at  Canton.  The  authorities  themselves  have 
said,  all  that  they  have  to  do  for  the  destruction  of  those  now  within 
their  power  is  to  allow  the  mob  to  do  their  wishes.  And  there  may  bo 
truth  in  all  this,  as  there  is  a  general  impression  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Chinese  at  Canton  that  the  foreign  factories  are  fillcvl 
with  the  precious  metals,  and  that  the  plunder  were  well  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  the  heads  of  a  few  ^foreign  devils'  that  have  the  custody 
of  it'* 

Probably  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  American  naval 
vessels  had  a  more  important  influence  in  dissuading  Com- 
missioner Lin  from  occupying  Macao  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  English  from  carrying  out  their  plans  to  with- 
draw-to that  city  as  soon  as  the  opium  was  delivered. ^^ 

It  was  not  so  much  the  action  of  the  Chinese  as  that  of 
the  British  which  moved  the  Americans  to  ask  for  a  com- 
missioner to  negotiate  a  treaty.     Left  to  themselves,  the 
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Americans  would  have  been  content  with  the  old  airasge- 
ments  or  at  least  they  would  not  have  moved  to  change 
them.  They  were  even  entirely  willing — provided  the  mer- 
chants of  other  nations  would  agree  to  a  similar  course — to 
forego  the  opium  trade,  as  the  price  of  their  future  safety 
and  comfort.  Indeed  they  would  have  welcomed  the  end 
of  the  opium  traffic,  for  its  suppression  would  mean  better 
markets  for  American  produce.  But  now  that  the  house  of 
cards  was  tumbling,  and  the  benevolent  despotism  under 
which  they  had  been  living  was  in  the  way  of  being  altered, 
they  not  unnaturally  wished  the  United  States  to  be  repr&- 
.  sented  in  the  coming  settlement. 

Congress  Becomes  Interested 

When  Congress  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  War  in  1840,  American  public  opinion  was  better 
prepared  than  at  any  time  previously  to  express  itself.  The 
commercial  interest  in  China,  while  still  confined  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  had  broadened.  Whereas  twenty-five 
years  before  the  steady  drain  of  specie  caused  by  the  trade 
had  created  popular  prejudice  against  it,  now  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  in  the  North  which  looked  to  the  Sou' 
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presented  to  the  House  by  Abbott  Lawrence  of  Massa- 
chusetts.^® 

A  resolution  *  passed  in  the  House  February  7,  1840. 
asking  the  President  for  information  "respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  doing  business 
during  the  past  year  in  China;  the  state  of  the  American 
trade  with  that  country;  and  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States,  as  affected  by  the  recent 
measures  of  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  suppression  of 
the  contraband  or  forcible  introduction  of  opium  into  China. 
Also  whether  the  British  Government  had  given  notice  to 
that  of  the  United  States  of  a  purpose  to  blockade  the  ports 
►  of  China,  or  of  other  hostile  intentions  towards  that 
Government"  ^® 

In  April  a  large  group  of  Boston  and  Salem  merchants 
and  ship  owners  interested  in  the  China  trade,  apparently 
fearing  that  Congress  might  be  spurred  to  precipitate  action, 
also  memorialized  Congress,  urging  caution.  They  submit- 
ted some  additional  information  and  expressed  the  fear  that 
while  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  Government  was  engaged 
in  the  war  the  usual  efforts  to  suppress  the  pirates  along  the  j 
coast  would  be  neglected,  and  that  American  shipping, 
which  was  usually  slightly  armed  and  carried  on  with  small 
crews,  would  be  endangered.  They  therefore  approved  the 
request  of  their  correspondents  in  China  for  an  American 
naval  force  in  Chinese  waters.  But  beyond  taking  this 
action,  they  nopea  tharth6'  government  would  proceed  with 
great  deliberation.  They  would  even  deprecate  giving  to  ^ 
any  naval  commander  any  powers  to  interfere  in  the  conflict 
between  England  and  China,  or  to  enter  into  any  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Chinese.  "The  result  of  more  than  one 
attempt,"  they  stated,  "of  our  British  neighbors  to  improve 
their  position  with  the  Chinese  has  been  upon  each  occa- 
sion the  imposition  of  further  restraint  upon  all  foreigners 
and  such,  we  believe,  would  follow  any  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  the  Amerkans  based  upon  the  established  usages 
among  other  nations."  ^®    This  memorial,  signed  as  it  was 

*  Report  submitted  February  25,  1840. 
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by  many  who  }iarl  already  spent  years  in  China,  expressed 
tije  wisiiom  of  age  as  compared  with  the  wisdom  of  youth, 
and  the  advice  was  accepted.  The  East  India  Squadron, 
muler  Ominiodore  Kearny,  was  dispatched  to  China,  but  no 

fjirtlicr  Bjpp  wiis  tflkpp^  '"  " 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  this  memorial  the  inference 
that  tlie  British  agfcrcssion  in  China,  so  far  from  being  re- 
gartled  as  an  opportunity  by  the  Americans,  was  really 
_,looked  upon  as  an  embarrassment. 

Public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  waa 
clearly  roflectod  in  the  following  episode  in  the  House 
(March  16,  1S40)  when  Caleb  Cashing  rose  to  interrogate 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to* 
correct  some  'misapprehensions'  which  appeared  to 
exist  abroad  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  United  States  in 
China. -^ 

After  recalling  the  fact  that  he  had  proposed  the  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  for  information  with  refer- 
ence to  China,  and  that  the  memorial  of  the  Canton  mer- 
chants had  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  he  said: 


aomcwhat   disturbed   to   learn,   throuRh    the    intelliiitnee 
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...  I  trust  that  the  idea  will  no  longer  be  entertained  in  Enprland 
that  she  will  receive  aid  or  countenance  from  the  United  States  in 
that  nefarious  enterprise." 

Thus  began  the  myth  in  the  United  States,  at  a  time 
when  the  Americans  at  Canton  were  riding  rough-shod  over 
Commissioner  Lin's  embargo  on  English  trade,  and  smug- 
gling the  English  cargoes  for  the  season,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  port;  that  the  American  in  China  was  an  angel  of 
light.  This  complacency  is  entirely  comparable  with  the 
contemporaneous  misrepresentations  in  England  of  Chinese 
ethics  and  foreign  policy. 

Within  a  year  three  reports  were  laid  before  Congress :  ^ 
a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  February  25,  1840,  a  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  China  trade, 
July  1,  1840,-^  and  a  supplementary  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  January  25,  1841,-^  the  last  in  response  to  a  request 
of  John  ^uincy.  Adams,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations?  for  ''copies  of  all  documents  in  the 
Department  of  State  or  other  departments,  showing  the 
origin  of  any  political  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Empire  of  China;  the  first  appointment  of  a  consul 
to  reside  at  or  near  Canton;  whether  such  consul,  or  any 
subsequently  appointed,  has  ever  been  received  or  recog- 
nized in  that  capacity;  and  the  present  relations  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire." 

These  three  reports  and  the  two  memorials  above  dis-  • 
cussed  comprise  a  documentary  history  of  American  rela- 
tions with  China,  giving  in  great  detail  the  Terranova 
incident  of  1821,  and  the  events  of  1839. 

Public  sentiment  ran  strongly  to  disapproval  of  the  Brit-  * 
ish  action.  It  is  notable  that  this  opinion  was  by  no  means  « 
confined  to  religious  and  philanthropic  circles,  but  that  it 
extended  to  commercial  interests.  "China  has  a  perfect 
right  to  regulate^JjQ  character  of  her  imports,''  -*  asserted 
a  writer  in  Hunt^  Merchants  Magazine.  The  leading 
article  in  the  same  magazine  for  January,  1841,  harl  pointed 
out  that  while  the  importations  of  opium  from  India  into 
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China  had  created  a  favorable  condition  for  English  com- 
merce,  it  had  not  been  beneficial  to  Americans.  There  was 
a  general  feeling  that  the  extinction  of  the  opiuni  trade 
would  help  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  China.  American  I 
and  Chinese  interests  were  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  points, 
identical. 

The  attitude  of  John  Quincy  Adams  on  the  China  ques- 
tion is  especially  worth  noting  for  several  reasons.  He  had 
been  Secretary  of  State  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
Terranova,  and  while  he  had  refrained  from  expressing  an 
opinion  on' the  action  of  the  Americans,  he  had  been  made 
familiar  with  an  aspect  of  Chinese-American  relations  little 
understood  or  appreciated  by  those  who  were  dis'cussipf^  the 
question  in  1840-43.  /He  was  also  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  inti- 
mately acquamted  with  the  Boston  and  Salem  merchants. 
A  clue  to  the  way  Adams'  mind  was  working  is  to  be  noted 
in  his  remarks  on  presenting  for  a  third  time  (December  16, 
1840)  his  resolution  asking  for  the  supplementary  report  ffli 
the  state  of  American  political  relations  with  the  Celestial 
Empire.    He  recounted  an  incident  -'*  which,  althou^  not 
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senre  to  show  their  determination  never  to  permit  a  ioreign  nation  to 
presume  to  an  equality  with  their  own.'' 

This,  thought  Adams,  was  the  'true  ground'  of  the  war 
then  raging  between  Great  Britain  and  China — *this  boasted  *^ 
superiority  above  every  nation  on  earth.'  Without  going 
into  a  discussion  of  the  objects  and  causes  of  the  English 
war  with  China,  it  must  be  recognized  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  immediate  issues,  Adams  was  right  as  to  the 
fundamental  instability  of  any  relationship  where  English-  ^ 
men — or  Americans — ^were  called  upon  to  submit  their  lives 
and  property  unreservedly  to  a  despotism,  however  benevo- 
lent that  despotism  might  ordinarily  be  in  practice. 

Adams  made  a  careful  study  of  both  the  American  Gov- 
ernment reports  and  the  EngUsh  blue  books  on  the  situation 
in  China,^*  and  in  December,  1841,  in  a  lecture  before  the  ''^ 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  he  said: 

''The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Chinese  Empire  is  anti-com- 
mercial.  ...  It  admits  no  obligation  to  hold  commercial  intercourse  ~^ 
i^h  ulhere.  It  iitfefly  deniea  the  isguality, of  other  nations  with  itself,  ^^ 
ana  even  tneir  independence^  It  holds  itself  to  be  the  center  of  the 
terraqueous  globe,  equal  to  the  heavenly  host,  and  all  other  nations 
with  whom  it  has  any  relations,  political  or  commercial,  as  outside 
tributary  barbarians  reverently  submissive  to  the  will  of  its  despotic 
chief.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  openly  avowed  and  inflexibly  main- 
tained, that  the  principal  maritime  nations  of  Europe  for  several 
centuries,  and  the  United  States  of  America  from  the  time  of  their 
acknowledged  independence,  have  been  content  to  hold  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  Empire  of  China. 

"It  is  time  that  this  enormous  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  and  upon  the  first  principle  of  the  rights  of  nations  should 
ce&se.  .  ■  . 

"This  is  the  truth,  and,  I  apprehend,  the  only  question  at  issue ; 
between  the  governments  and  nations  of  Great  Britain  and  China.  I 
It  is  a  general,  but  I  believe  altogether  mistaken  opinion  that  the 
quarrel  is  merely  for  certain  chests  of  opium  imported  by  British 
merchants  into  China,  and  seized  by  the  Chinese  Government  for 
having  been  imported  contrary  to  law.  This  is  a  mere  incident  to  the 
dispute;  but  no  more  the  cause  of  war,  than  the  throwing  overboard 
of  the  tea  in  the  Boston  harbor  was  the  cause  of  the  North  American 
Revolution. 

"The  cause  of  war  is  the  hotow! — the  arrogant  and  insupportable    ^ 
pretensions  of  China,  that  she  will  hold  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  not  upon  terms  of  eciual  reciprocity,  but  upon 
the  insulting  and  degrading  forms  of  relation  between  lord  and  vas- 
sal.^ " 
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"The  excitement  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  by  tiie  I 
delivery  of  this  lecture,"  Adams  recorded  in  his  journal, 
"far  exceeds  any  expectation  that  I  had  formed."    Dr.  John 
Palfry,  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  declined  to 
print  it  as  an  article  in  the  magazine. 

Rev.  Peter  Parker,  M.  D.,  the  first  American  medical 
missionary  to  China,  visited  the  United  States  at  this  time 
and  was  very  actively  engaged  in  arousing  and  educating 
pubUc  opinion  on  the  China  question.  He  laid  the  matter 
before  President  Tyler  and  was  frequently  in  touch  with 
John  Quincy  Adams.  In  March,  1S41,  he  urged  that  the 
Ignited  States  extend  its  good  offices  to  mediate  between 
England  and  the  Celestial  Empire.  Subsequently  Parker 
asked  Adams  if  he  would  consider  the  position  of  commis- 
sioner to  China,  to  which  the  latter  replied  that  he  mighty 
if  the  offer  came  from  authorizetl  quarters,  but  he  thought 
that  a  formal  mission  at  that  time  (June  2, 1S42)  was  inex- 
pedient.^® 

Commodore  Kearny's  Most-Favored-Nation  Agreement 

Six  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking, 
between  England  and  China.  Commodore  Kearny,  being 
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obtain  profit,  and  to  the  people  to  enjoy  life  and  peace,  and  uni- 
rsally  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  great  prosperity,  striving  to 
ive  the  same  mind." 

Commodore  Kearny  returned  to  Macao  in  January, 
J43,  after  a  cruise  to  Manila,  and  heard  rumors  that  only  ». 
nglish  vessels  would  be  allowed  to  trade  in  the  newly 
)ened  ports.  In  a  private  conversation  Admiral  Sir 
homas  Cochrane  told  him  that  "the  other  nations  must 
ok  out  for  themselves."  Kearny  therefore  took  opportun- 
y,  while  communicating  with  the  Governor  about  the 
ttlement  of  some  claims,  to  urge  the  necessity  for  most-  ^ 
vored-nation  treatment  to  Americans  in  China.  The 
ovemor,  under  the  misapprehension  that  Kearny  had 
ithority  to  settle  the  matter  for  the  United  States,  replied 
lat  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  await  the  arrival 
'  the  commissioners  from  the  Emperor  to  make  an  agree- 
ent  with  reference  to  the  trade  "and  when  some  plan  is 
lopted,  then  a  personal  interview  may  be  held  with  your 
mor,  the  commodore,  and  face  to  face,  the  relation  of  the 
iTO  countries  may  be  arranged,  and  the  same  reported  to 
le  Emperor." 

The  American  officer  thought  he  detected  in  the  reply  of  r 
le  Governor  an  assumption  of  superiority  for  China  as 
>mpared  with  the  United  States  and  therefore  replied,  dis- 
aiming  that  the  United  States  would  come  to  China  in  the 
;titude  of  begging  a  favor. 

"The  commodore  also  avails  of  this  communication  again  to  say," 
i  went  on,  **that  what  His  Imperial  Majesty  grants  to  the  traders 
om  other  countries,  his  own  sovereign  will  demand  for  his  mer-  ^ 
lants." 

Kearny  therefore  urged  the  ajjpointment  of  commis-   • 
oners  to  negotiate  a  treaty.    To  this  the  Governor  replied, 
Ttndrawing  a  little  from Ti is  former  cordiality,  and  assuring 
le  commodore  that  anything  so  formal  as  a  treaty  was 
uite  unnecessary. 

On  September  20,  1843,  the  consular  agent  at  Canton 
Dtified  the  Secretary  of  State  ^^  that  the  trade  had  been 
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thrown  open  to  all  foreigners  on  an  equal  footing.  He 
stated:  "Our  countrymen  have  now  all  the  priTileges 
granted  to  the  British,  and  the  feeling  of  the  GovemmeDt 
*  and  people  of  China  continues  favorably  disposed  towitfds 
Americans." 

Credit  for  persuading  the  Chinese  to  open  the  ports  to 
all  nations  on  equal  terms  was  claimed  by  the  English  Pleni- 
potentjary,  Sir  Henry  Pojiingei^^'  but  a  subsequent  discov- 
ery at  Canton  placed  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  'The 
Chinese  text  of  Article  VIII  of  the  English  treaty  of  1843, 
when  translated  back  into  English,  was  found  to  be  some- 
what different  from  the  original  English  text.  It  contains 
the  following  explanation : 

"Formerly  the  merchantB  of  <?veiy  foreign  nation  were  permitted 
to  trade  at  tlie  single  port  of  Canton  only,  but  last  yenr  it  «u 
agreed  nt  Nanking,  that  if  the  Emperor  should  ratify  the  treaty,  the 
merchants  of  tlic  viirious  nations  of  Kurope  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  four  ports  of  Foochow,  Kingpo,  Amoy  and  Shanghai  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  to  which  the  English  were  not  to  make  anj 
objections.  .  .  ." " 

From  this  it  seems  clear  that  neither  to  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger  nor  to  Commodore  Kearny,  but  to  the  Chinese  them- 

tselves  belongs  the  credit  of  having  opened  their  ports  fre 
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ted  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  but  it  did  appear  in  the 
tish  Supplementary  Treaty  of  1843,  negotiated  a  few 
nths  after  Kearny  left  China,  and  it  has  been  included  in 
ry  subsequent  treaty  engagement  with  a  foreign  Power. 
B  open  door  of  equal  commercial  opportunity,  which  it 
uranteed,  was  one  thing,  and  entirely  desirable  for  China, 
;  quite  different  was  the  fact  that  it  became  a  device  by 
ich  every  nation  thereafter  could  secure  for  itself  any 
^rilege  which  had  been  extorted  by  some  other  Power 
m  China  by  force,  or  tricked  from  her  by  fraud,  without 
ring  to  assume  the  moral  responsibility  for  the  method 
which  the  concession  had  been  obtained. 
Usually  in  after  years  when  China  took  a  hand  in  the 
ernational  game  die  must  play  alone,  against  the  entire 
i  united  company  of  Powers,  a  trick  taken  by  her  most 
scrupulous  opponent  counted  equally  for  the  benefit  of 

The  Mission  Created 

After  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking 
1  been  received,  President  Tyjer  (December  30,  1842) 
Jressed  to  Congress  a  speciaTmessage  written  by  Daniel 
jbster.  Secretary  of  State,  dealing  at  length  with  the  sit- 
tion  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  in  China.  The  message 
nmarized  the  reports  of  the  opening  of  new  Chinese  ports 
British  commerce  but  expressed  ignorance  as  to  whether 
3se  ports  would  also  be  open  to  the  trade  of  other  nations. 

noted  that  the  American  trade  while  subject  to  great 
ctuations,  had  reached  as  much  as  $9,000,000  annually, 
d  would  doubtless  be  greatly  increased  by  means  of 
3688  to  the  new  ports. 

"Being  of  the  opinion,"  said  the  message,  "that  the  commercial 
erests  of  the  United  States  connected  with  China  require  at  the 
»ent  time  a  degrree  of  vigilance  such  as  there  is  no  agent  of  this 
remment  on  the  spot  to  hestow,  I  recommend  to  Congress  to  make 
>Topriation  for  the  compensation  of  a  commissioner  to  reside  in 
ina,  to  exercise  a  watchful  care  over  the  concerns  of  American  citi- 
18,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property,  empowered 
hold  intercourse  with  the  legal  authorities  and  ready,  under  in- 
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8tniction§  from  hia  provemmeTit,  should  eoch  InstrurtionB  becoM 
iie-cessory  and  pmper  hereaftpr,  to  address  himself  to  the  high  fiinr^ 
tionaries  of  the  Empire,  or  through  tlieiii  to  the  Eiii[)eror  himself."" 

I  The  President's  message  proposed  a  resident  comniis- 
'  sioner,  continuously  attending  to  the  com mer cigl  an d  jjplfr 
t  matic  affairs.  The  report  on  the  proposed  action  by  the" 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  presented  January-  24. 
1843,"*  was  much  less  specific  proposing  an  appropriation  of 
$40,000  to  enable  the  President  to  accomplish  that  object, 
without  deeming  it  necessary  to  desip:nate  the  specific  rank 
or  character  of  the  agents  whom  he  may  employ  for  that 
purpose,  or  more  especially  to  limit  the  contingent  expenses 
which  may  occur  in  the  process  of  its  accomplishment." 
This  latter  provision  aroused  the  suspicions  of  many  who 
did  not  have  great  confidence  in  President  Tyler,  and  the 
report  was  passed  (March  3,  1843),  in  an  amended  form 
providing  that  no  person  should  be  employed  in  the  missioD 
for  more  than  $9,000,  exclusive  of  outfit,  and  that  no  agent 
should  be  appointed  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.^'^ 

Even  this  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory  to  every  one. 
Senator  Benton  strenuously  objected  to  the  mission  as 
being  "wholly  personal  and  invented  for  the  indemnificatioa 
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extreme  importance  which  was  now  attached  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  suitable  diplomatic  relations  with  China. 

'*It  is  not  intended,"  wrote  Webster  to  Everett,  March  10,  1843," 
"to  dazzle  the  Emi)eror  by  show,  nor  soothe  him  by  presents ;  still  the 
mission  should  be  respectable,  and  the  commissioner  should  have  the 
means  proper  and  necessary  to  cany  forward  the  undertaking.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Adams  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  He  feels  the  greatest  anxiety 
that  you  should  undertake  the  China  mission  which  he  regards  as  a 
most  important  affair." 

But  Everett  declined  the  nomination,  and  the  post  was 
given  to  Caleb  CushmpLof  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  a 
member  oflhe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  a  warm 
supporter  of  President  Tyler.  Senator  Benton,  a  bitter 
partisan  in  the  opposition  to  the  President,  described  Gush- 
ing ^  as  one  who  had  been  three  times  rejected  in  one  day 
upon  nomination  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  said  of  him : 

*^e  had  deserted  his  party  to  join  Mr.  Tyler.  He  worked  for 
him  in  and  out  of  the  House,  and  even  deserted  himself  to  support 
him — as  in  the  two  tariff  bills  of  the  current  session;  for  both  of 
which  he  voted,  and  then  vot«d  against  them  when  vetoed." 

A  member  of  the  House  described  him  as  the  man  who 
'"had  voted  for  every  bill  and  then  justified  every  veto.'' 
"Gushing  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  was  forty-four 
years  old,  and  had  served  in  the  House  as  a  Whig  since 
1834.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Newburyport  ship  owner,  an 
amazingly  brilliant  lawyer,  and  probably  as  familiar  with 
the  questions  with  which  he  would  have  to  deal  in  China  as 
any  man  who  could  have  been  selected  from  public  life.  The 
secretary  of  the  mission  was  Daniel  Webster's  son,  Fletcher. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  AMERICAN  SHAKE  IN  THE  OPIUM  TRADE 

As  has  already  b^^  intimated  the  Americans  entered  the 
)ium  trade  at  aSfearly  day.  They  carried  the  drug  to 
hina  from  both  Turkey  and  India.  "Among  the  produc- 
ons  of  Turkey,  and  Egypt,"  reads  an  old  consular  trade 
iport  from  Smyrna,  "there  are  many  that  would  answer 
ell  for  the  internal  consumption  of  the  United  States,  or 
)r  their  foreign  expeditions."  ^  Opium  was  mentioned  as 
a  article  which  might  be  shipped  to  India  with  profit,  but 

le  Americans  quickly  learned  that  the  growing  market  for 

pium  was  farther  East.    The  American  trade  in  Turkey     \ 
pium  began  as  early  as  1805,  perhaps  earlier,  when  three 
merican  brigs,  two  from  Philadelphia  and  one  from  Balti-     , 

lore,  cleared  from  Smyrna  with  the  drug.    In  that  year  the 1 

jnericans  took  out  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  cases  and 
fty-one  boxes  of  the  drug. 

Turkey  and  India  Opium 

The  trade  with  Turkey  increased,  though  not  very 
ipidly,  during  the  first  three  decades  of  the  century.  Ves- 
3ls  from  Boston  and  Salem  appeared  in  1806,^  and  there 
ad  been  one  from  New  York  the  previous  year.  Thq 
jnerican  shipping  returns  for  the  year  1823  show  the  clear- 
nce  of  18  vessels:  12  of  Boston;  1  of  Salem;  1  of  Duxbury ; 
of  Baltimore  and  1  of  Philadelphia.  The  following  year 
bere  were  17  vessels,  14  of  which  were  from  Boston.  They 
arried  1651  cases  of  opium.  The  largest  amount  of  this 
rug  reported  as  exported  from  Smyrna  in  any  one  year 
lefore  1830  was  1741  cases  and  chests.  Complete  figures  arq 
Qore  difficult  to  obtain  after  1828  for  shortly  before  that 
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tiino  the  Turkey  trade  was  shifted,  in  part,  to  Constanti- 
liople.  That  the  trade  was  protitable  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  special  agents  employed  by  the  United 
SlatfM  at  that  time  to  study  trade  conditions  with  Turkey 
with  a  view  to  effecting  a  treaty  with  the  Empire,  reported 
that  opium  would  probably  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  items  in  the  trade. 

Direct  voyages  from  Turkey  to  China  were  not  comraon 
after  the  first  few  years.  The  opium  was  either  shipped 
directly  to  American  ports  and  then  transshipped  to  Qiina 
after  subtracting  the  amount  necessary  for  the  American 
market,  or  else  it  was  transferred  to  China-bound  vessels  in 
l^nglish  ports.  Soraefimes,  however,  the  cargoes  were  trans- 
sliippcri  from  one  vessel  to  another  at  sea  near  Gibraltar.' 

In  China  the  Turkey  opium  was  not  so  highly  valued  as 
that  from  India.  It  sold  for  less  and  was  sometimes  used 
in  the  adulteration  of  the  higher  priced  product.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  determine  with  any  precision  the 
amounts  of  Turkey  opium  which  were  delivered  in  China. 
for  the  smuggling  was  great.  The  earliest  figures  from 
Canton  show  the  following  importations:  Season  1805-6, 
102  chests;  1806-7,  ISO  cliests;  1807-8.  l.'iO  chests.  It  is 
asserted  by  one  who  traded  in  it  extensively  that  from  1827 
to  1S.'10  the  Americans  disposed  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
liuiidred  piculs  annually.*  Whatever  the  amount,  the 
Americans  were  tlioroughly  itlcntified,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Cliinesc,  with  Turkey  opium/"'  When  the  survivors  of  the 
wrecked  bark  Sunda  were  taken  to  Canton  in  1839  and  had 
an  interview  with  the  commissioner,  one  of  them  reported: 

■■lie  ftlic  cnniniissiniior]  nskcil  the  luimes  of  tlie  places  from 
\v}ii>iii-i-  r}ic  ilitlcrciit  kinds  fif  uiiimii  wi-re  bnmirlit  niiil  requested  i»e 
I  [Jr.  Hill  I  t.ii  wrilir  tln'in  down  for  lijiii,  wliiflt  I  iliH.  On  inRntioninK 
'I'liikc'.v,  111'  iiski'd  it'  it  did  not  Iveiiing-  to  America,  or  fonii  d  part  of 
it  iiml  rJCTiiii'iI  a  ;f,),i,]  [j^;,]  n^tdiiitihi'd  on  bi'iti^  told  thiit  it  was  oearlf 
:i  riii.iiiirs  ^iiil  distuiit." 

The  Amerifans'  share  in  the  importation  of  opium  from 
India  is  rvcn  moie  difficult  to  determine.  American  ships 
carried  caigocs  freely  from  British  India  to  Canton,  and  in 
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these  consignments  opium  eventually  appeared.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender  of  the  opium  to  Commissioner  Lin  in 
1839,  out  of  a  total  of  20,283  chests,  there  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  Americans  1540  chests  consigned  to  English  firms. 
None  of  this  consignment  was  from  Turkey,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans had  about  fifty  cases  of  Turkey  opium  which  they  did 
not  deliver.** 

At  no  time  did  the  American  importation  of  opium  form 
a  very  considerable  share  either  of  the  total  import  of  the 
drug  or  of  the  total  amount  of  American  imports,  although 
it  was  reported  in  a  Boston  newspaper  (1839)  that 
the  American  interest  in  the  "opium  affair  at  Canton*' 
amounted  to  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars.  This,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  an  exaggeration.  In  the  season  1818-9, 
the  Americans  are  credited  with  importing  807  chests  of 
Turkey  opium  alone,  almost  twenty  per  cent  of  the  total 
import  of  the  drug,  but  this  was  exceptional.  Before  1840  . 
Americans  usually  received  on  consignment  in  Canton,  or 
carried  in  American  vessels  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  theA 
total  importations  of  opium,  amounting  in  value  some  years 
to  slightly  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  total  American  im- 
portations to  China.^ 

In  the  year  1800,  in  response  to  an  Imperial  edict,  both 
the  East  India  Company  and  the  Chinese  Co-hong  ceased 
to  handle  the  drug,  and  after  1809  the  hong  merchants  were 
required  to  give  bond  that  each  ship  secured  by  them  car- 
ried no  opium  when  it  came  up  to  the  Whampoa  anchorage. 
The  trade  was,  however,  carried  on  by  the  independent 
merchants  openly  in  disregard  of  the  edicts  and  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Chinese  port  authorities,  until  about  1821 
when  the  Chinese  Government  again  assumed  a  menacing 
attitude.  From  that  time  on  "receiving  ships''  were 
anchored  at  Lintin,  forty  miles  down  the  bay,  and  the 
transactions  were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  delivery 
of  the  opium  to  the  receiving  ships  by  the  inbound  vessels. 
The  trade  was  gradually  extended  from  Lintin  by  the  dis- 
patch of  small  sailing  vessels  up  and  down  the  coast.  The 
^Vmerican  flag  flew  over  one  or  more  of  these  receiving  ships. 
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probably  without  interruption,  from  1821  until  the  readjust- 
ment in  the  trade  caused  by  the  beginning  of  the  opium  war. 
From  these  receiving  ships  was  transacted  other  business 
such  as  the  sale  of  ship's  supplies  and  the  sale  of  enou^ 
rice  to  empty  vessels  to  enable  them  to  come  to  Whampoa  w 
'rice  ships'  thus  entering  under  the  reduced  port  chargei^ 
but  the  most  lucrative  part  of  the  trade  was  in  opium.  Tim', 
owner  of  the  American  recraving  ship  at  Lintin  from  1836 
to  1832  stated  that  he  had  made  there  a  sufficient  fortun«^ 
to  enable  him  to  leave  China,  as  he  then  thought,  for  good. 
His  explanation  of  his  role  as  opium  tradw  was 

"I  shall  not  go  into  any  areument  to  prove  that  1  considered  it, 
right  to  follow  the  example  of  England,  the  East  India  Company,  1^., 
countries  that  cleared  it  (opium)  for  Chine,  and  the  merdmnts  ta< 
whom  I  always  have  been  accustomed  to  look  up  to  as  expoaeni«  ^ 
all  that  was  honorsble  in  trade." 

He  then  mentions  four  firms,  two  of  Boston,  one  of  Saleal 
and  one  of  New  York.* 

However,  the  leading  American  merchant  at  Cantoa 
John  P.  Gushing,  discontinued  dealing  in  opium  after  thi 
edict  of  1821,  perhaps  influenced  to  do  this  by  his  gooE 
friend  Houqua.    Gushing  left  Canton  in  1828. 

The  Americans  were  far  more  deeply  involved  in  tlu 
opium  trade  at  that  time  than  appears  from  any  statistics 
The  existence  of  the  trade  itself  conferred  on  them  a  direc( 
commercial  benefit,  for  it  reduced  the  necessity  for  the  iiil' 
portation  of  specie  by  the  substitution  of  bills  on  London 
Opium  was  sold  in  ever  increasing  quantities,  and  th< 
Americans,  as  well  as  the  English  and  otiier  foreigners,  uset 
■  the  bills  thus  obtained  in  place  of  specie  to  purchase  thei 
return  cargoes.  In  this  phase  of  the  opium  trade  Uii 
Americans,  all  of  them,  benefited  as  much  as,  or  more  than 
the  other  traders.  As  the  supply  of  furs  began  to  diminid] 
after  1820,  and  while  the  American  cotton  trade  was  in  it| 
infancy,  the  increased  importation  of  opium  from  whatevof 
country  and  by  whomever  transported,  \Fas  a  very  impcu>> 
tant  consideration.  The  system  was  vicious  and  short- 
sighted economically,  as  the  mensfaafituitevards  came  t€ 
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see.  The  consumption  of  opium  demoralized  the  producing 
and  consuming  powers  of  China,  led  to  greatly  increased 
importation  of  specie,  and  the  ill-will  of  the  people,  but 
when  the  capital  of  the  American  merchants  was  still  rela- 
tively small,  and  the  supply  of  acceptable  specie  limited,  » 
the  opiiun  trade,  like  slaves  and  distilleries,  entered  into  the  j 
foundation  of  many  American  fortunes.  .  ^ 

It  is,  therefore,  the  more  remarkable  that  when  the 
Chinese  Government  had  clearly  made  up  its  mind  to  de-  ■ 
stroy  the  trade,  there  was  so  little  effort  made  by  the 
American  merchants  in  China,  or  by  their  correspondents 
at  home,  to  effect  its  legalization.  It  is  also  notable  thati^  j 
at  least  one  American  firm,  that  of  Talbot,  Olyphant  and 
Company  of  New  York  (Oljrphant  and  Company  of  Can- 
ton), abstained  entirely  from  the  direct  opium  trade. 

CONFUCra  WITH  CHINESB-^rHE  PLEDGE 

Probably  the  most  potent  check  on  the  growth  of  the 
American  opium  trade  was  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
its  existence  was  a  constant  menace  to  the  maintenance  of 
harmonious  relations  with  the  Chinese  Government  for,  as 
has  already  been  explained,  peace  was  to  the  Americans 
the  supreme  virtue.  More  than  twenty  years  before  the. 
advent  of  Commissioner  Lin  at  Canton,  the  Americans  had 
been  made  to  feel  the  dangers  of  the  opium  traffic  to  peace- 
ful trade. 

The  ship  Wabash  (Captain  C.  L.  Gantt)  of  Baltimore, 
arrived  in  China  May  22,  1817,  with  $7000  in  specie  and 
some  opium.  The  vessel  was  boarded  by  pirates,  the  chief 
mate  and  some  of  the  crew  murdered  or  drowned,  and  the 
vessel  looted.  In  making  a  report  of  the  affair  to  the 
Governor,  Consul  Wilcocks  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  "in  enimierating  the  loss  I  was  careful  not  to  mention 
the  opium."  But  his  precautions  were  in  vain  for  when 
the  pirates  were  arrested  some  of  the  opium  was  found  in 
their  possession.  "The  latter  circumstance,"  wrote  Wil- 
cocks, "occasioned  not  a  little  disgust  on  the  part  of  the 
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Viceroy."  However,  the  Viceroy  sent  a  communication  to 
tlie  acting  Hoppo  (.Customs  officer),  who  in  turn  communi- 
cated it  to  the  hong  merchants,  to  give  to  the  American 
consul,  who  was  to  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  wlial  steps  had  been  taken  to  apprehend 
and  punish  the  pirates. 

Tliis  was  followerl  by  tlie  first  official  notification  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  Americans  on  the  subject  of  opium. 
It  was  sent  by  the  houg  merchants  to  Wilcocks,  ant!  read 
as  follows:'' 

"May  IIo  bo  Highly  Promctcd; 

''Wo  iiiiriroiK-li  to  iiifonn  ynu  tLut  foreif;n  opiuni,  tlie  dirt  used  in 
einukiiiif,  Jius  l«ng  liceii  iiruhibilcil  by  mi  order  rci.'eiv(?d ;  it  is  not 
nllow^d  to  L-oiiic  to  Clinton;  if  it  is  )in.-suuiptuoiisly  broiisht.  the 
titunieiit  it  ia  (lisifivcrcii,  it  will  iiiiincdiutely  involve  the  swurity  mCT- 
C'huiit;  und  tho  (.■aiiso  of  the  Pai<l  vessiel  bringing  tbo  dirt  for  smoking 
to  Clinton  will  iiltio  uAsiircdly  bo  examined  into ;  mid  a  iiroaecution 
beiriin  which  will  iniin-de  her  dupiirtiire.  The  consciiiienccs  nre  ex- 
coediiifl.v  inipiirtiiiit.  Wo,  boitiR  iipprchensivo  thnt  tlie  foreign  me^ 
chuiita  of  your  honorable  country  who  come  to  Clinton  to  trade,  miy 
not  nil  fully  know  the  hiiidninec  arieinfr  from  brin^cinfi  it  to  Canton, 
do  thi'rrfnn'  csiiei'iiilly  jirepnre  u  letter  to  inform  you. 

"Benevolent  ]in)lher,  to  write  a  letter  inirae<liately  bnek  to  youi 
eountry  iind  tell  these  tliin^ra  to  .vonr  honorable  country's  prpsidnit, 
thnt  iill  the  ships  which  etinie  to  Canton  may  be  eautied  to  know  that 
Opium,  the  dirt  used  in  smoking  is  an  artieic 
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"The  Communication  from  the  Co-hong  merchants  {o  yourself 
has  been  published  (National  Register,  ISIS)  agreeably  to  the  wishes 
of  those  merchants." 

In  1821  a  quarrel  between  the  various  Chinese  officials 
and  the  Terranova  case  dragged  once  more  the  opium 
smuggling  into  the  light  of  day.  The  practice  of  the  British, 
American  and  Portuguese  ships  was  exposed  in  a  proclama- 
tion from  the  Viceroy.^  °  The  guilt  of  the  Americans  was 
mitigated,  observed  the  Viceroy,  "because  they  had  no  king 
to  rule  them,"  but  all  foreigners  were  warned  that  the 
opium  smuggling  must  stop.  Wilcocks  was  ordered  by  the 
hong  merchants,  at  the  request  of  the  Viceroy,  to  investi- 
gate each  American  ship  personally  and  put  a  watch  on  her, 
to  see  that  she  contained  and  disposed  of  no  opium.  The 
Robinson,  an  American  vessel,  was  to  be  forbidden  to  come 
to  the  port  again  and  the  Emily,  of  Baltimore,  to  the  crew 
of  which  the  unfortunate  Terranova  had  belonged,  was  to 
have  half  her  cargo  confiscated,  and  she  also  was  to  be 
forbidden  the  port.  At  length  the  Viceroy  agreed  to  remit 
the  confiscation  of  half  of  the  cargo  of  the  vessels,  but  re- 
marked in  an  edict  to  the  hong  merchants: 

"As  to  one  of  the  four  ships,  viz.,  Cowpland's  (the  Emily  of  Balti- 
innre)  it  contained  merely  about  a  thousand  catties  of  foreign  tin, 
worth  scarcely  anything — and  it  paid  for  port  cliarges  upwards  of  one 
thousand  four  hundred  taels,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  said 
vessel  came  for  no,  other  purpose  but  to  sell  opium — Infinitkly 
Detestable. 

''Rightly  did  Heaven  send  down  punishment,  and  cause  Francis 
Terranova  to  commit  a  crime  for  which  he  was  strangled.  This  ship 
should  be  punished  more  severely.  Only  as  the  other  ships  have  had 
clemency  extended  to  them,  and  the  value  of  the  cargoes  given  back, 
I  shall  remit  the  sentence  on  all  equally,  and  shall  deal  with  it  as  with 
the  others  to  inflict  a  light  punishment. 

'*In  one  word 
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permits  tea,  rhubarb,  etc.,  to  be  sold  to  keep  alive  the  people  of  the 
said  nations.  Those  persons  who  are  annually  kept  alive  thereby  are 
more  than  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand.  How  substantial  a  favor 
is  this!  Yet  these  foreigners  feel  no  gratitude;  nor  wish  to  render  a 
recompense;  but  smuggle  in  prohibited  opium,  which  flows  and  poisons 
the  land. 
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"Whrn  llio  ooiiiliiot  )s  referred  to  the  heart,  it  must  be  disgusttd. 
When  referri'il  to  the  reiiMoii,  it  ia  contrary  to  it. 

"Ill  brmul  (lit?,  (til  eurth,  tliere  is  the  Royal  T.uv.    In  Hades  afta 

(ieiith  an-  K"*is  ""(1  ilcmniis.  These  foreien  shipe  paHS  an  immenM 
ofCiiii,  p"  throiijth  Bnh-1^  of  wind,  boisterous  sens  of  unknown  dangen, 
entirely  preserved  by  tlie  («iidcsi-L'ndiiig  protection  of 

THE  CELESTIAL  GODS 
and  therefore  they  ehnuhl  herciifter  rnuse  theinselveB  to   a  zealoui 
reflection — to    hitter    rcwmpense — to    reformations — and    alter  their 
inhuman   unronscumlile  coiuluet — und  they  will   receive  forever  the 
gracious  bounty  of 

THE  CELESTIAL  EMPIRE." 

It  was  as  a  result  of  the  effective  measures  taken  by  the 
Chinese  and  the  dangers  which  the  hong  merchants  now 
incurred  by  giving  a  bond  for  ships,  that  the  opium  businesB 
was  removed  from  Canton  and  Whampoa  to  receiving  dapi 
at  Lintin. 

Tliat  the  crisis  of  1839  had  been  brought  on  by  the 
opium  trade  was  clearly  and  frankly  recognized  by  the 
American  merchants  when  they  addressed  to  Congress  thar 
memorial  asking  for  a  commissioner  and  a  treaty.  Tbt 
memorialists  made  an  honest  statement  of  the  conditioD 
of  the  traffic,  drawing  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  it  had  been  carried  on  by  smuggling  the  Chinese 
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signed  it,  supposed  that  the  foreign  opium  trade  of  China 
was  definitely  finished. 

"Wtetliep  we  view  the  subject  in  a  moral  and  philanthropic  light," 
stated  the  memorialists,  "or  merely  as  a  commercial  proposition,  we 
are  extremely  desirous  to  see  the  importation  and  consumption  of 
opium  in  China  entirely  at  an  end."  " 

In  subsequent  years  the  vision  of  their  signatures  to 
this  pledge  to  the  Chinese  and  this  memorial  to  Congress 
must  have  plagued  the  signers  not  a  little,  though  it  did 
not  prevent  them  from  evading  and  even  openly  violating 
/Ihe  promises  they  had  made.  The  British  and  the  Parsee 
merchants  were  the  first  to  forget  their  promises,  and  the 
Americans  were  not  long  in  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
competition  in  a  trade  of  which  opium  had  become  an 
int^ral  part,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  at  the  time  of 
signing  these  documents  the  Americans  were  perfectly 
sincere. 

However,  three  days  after  signing  of  the  pledge,  Com- 
mander George  C.  Read  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Columbia  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  Macao:  ^- 

"There  is  yet  much  opium  on  hoard  the  Enj^lish  vessels  now  lying 
in  the  roads  of  this  place,  which  will  never  b^  returned  to  the  country 
from  whence  it  came.  A  sale  of  it  must  be  made  here  on  the  coast, 
and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  its  being  smuggled  under 
American  colors.  If  such  illicit  commerce  should  be  persisted  in,  and 
vessels  should  be  detected  in  the  act,  notwithstanding  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  to  which  it  would  expose  the  foreigners  at  Canton, 
I  feel  that  I  should  be  justified  in  seizing  them,  but  what  to  do  with 
them  afterwards  would  be  a  question  of  serious  consideration,  and 
merely  to  drive  them  off  the  coast  would  be  to  permit  return.  But  I 
trust  there  are  none  among  them  so  wicked." 

The  opium  trade  began  again  almost  immediately  after 
the  surrender  of  the  twenty  thousand  chests,  but  the 
Americans  for  a  time  kept  their  pledge.  One  of  the  signers 
of  the  memorial  to  Congress,  then  the  superintendent  of 
Russell  and  Company,  writing  five  years  later  said:^^ 

**The  trade  wais  carried  on  ...  we  believe,  entirely  by  the  British 
— the  Americans  having  retired  from  it  as  soon  as  they  found  it  to 
their  interests  to  do  so,  fearing  that  it  would  embarrass  their  regular 
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business,  and  knowing  that  they  woiihl  be  witbiu  the  power  of  tlK 
Icii.-jil  authorities  of  Cnnlon,  while  tbe  British  were  out  of  their  readi 

at  Macao  and  at  Hongkong." 

On  two  subsequent  occasions  Consul  Snow  reported  to 
the  State  Department'^  that  so  far  as  he  knew  there  was 
not  an  American  in  China  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  trade. 


Commodore  Kearny's  Action 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Americans  in  Canton  for 
Naval  protection  (presented  to  Congress  January  i),  1340), 
Conmiotlore  Lawrence  Kearny  was  dispatched  to  China  in 
command  of  the  East  India  Squadron  with  orders  to  pro- 
tect Americans,  and  also  to  take  action  against  any  Ameri- 

+.cans  who  might  have  entered  the  opium  trade.  He  found 
upctji  his  arrival,  April,  1S42,  only  two  years  after  the  pledge 
had  been  given,  evidence  not  to  be  doubted  ■''  that  Captain 
Read's  fears  had  been  well  grounded.  The  American  flag 
was  being  used  extensively  to  cover  opiun]  smuggling,  and 
American  citizens,  as  individuals,  if  not  as  firms,  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  trade. 

Immediately   after  his  arrival   Kearny  requested  the 

•^  Aiuevican  vi?g  eonsnl  vd  f.\i\to\\.  who  was  afterwiirds  shown  , 
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"I  find,  on  examination,  that  the  Americans  have  acted  in  a 
manner  most  highly  respectful  and  obedient.  Their  vessels  hitherto 
engaged  in  the  commerce  of  Canton,  have  always  been  confined  to 
the  legitimate  and  honorable  trade,  and  never  concerned  with  the 
carrying  of  opium/' 

Kearny  set  about  with  earnestness  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can flag  from  the  stain  of  further  opium  smuggling,  but 
received  little  cooperation  from  the  consular  officer.  He 
remained  on  the  China  coast  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
just  before  he  left  actually  arrested  the  Ariel,  taking  away 
her  papers  and  sending  her  to  Macao.  To  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (May  19,  1843)  he  wrote  from  Amoy: 

*'The  American  flag  is  now  the  only  cover  for  this  illicit  trade,  Sir 
Heniy  Pottinger  having  issued  a  proclamation  against  it;  and  the 
English  craft  having  been  turned  away  from  the  rivers,  has  placed 
the  Americans  in  a  peculiarly  advantageous  position,  as  freighters, 
under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

**With  regard  to  the  Ariel,  I  have  taken  her  papers  and  colors 
from  her;  and  I  have  obliged  her  master  to  discharge  the  whole  of  her 
cargo  here,  and  then  he  is  to  return  to  Macao.  Her  papers  are  en- 
dorsed by  me  in  a  manner  which  will  render  them  unavailable,  and 
are  returned  sealed  to  the  consulate.  Were  it  not  for  the  risk,  I  would 
send  her  to  the  United  States;  but  she  capsized  once  or  twice  in  Bos- 
ton harbor  before  she  sailed,  and  is  now  a  dangerous  vessel.  Should 
I  fall  in  with  any  sea-worthy  vessels  of  her  character,  I  shall  send 
them  home,  that  their  case  may  be  properly  decided  by  the  laws,  of 
which  the  owners,  as  well  as  the  consular  establishment  of  the  United 
States,  seem  to  have  been  clearly  regardless  in  making  transfers  that 
are  illegaL  These  sham  sales  are  well  known,  by  which  our  national 
character  is  daily  losing  ground,  and  will  so  continue  to  do  while  the 
public  consular  duties  are  confined  to  merchants  whose  interests  are  so 
deeply  involved  in  the  transactions  before  cited." 

But  the  only  ground  Kearny  could  find  on  which  to 
arrest  the  Ariel  was  not  that  she  was  an  opium  smuggler, 
but  that  her  ownership  was  vested  nominally  in  a  man 
professing  American  citizenship,  yet  who  had  not  been  in 
the  United  States  for  at  least  six  years.  The  Ariel  quickly 
resumed  trade  again.  She  had  been  built  and  sent  to  China 
expressly  for  that  purpose. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  legality  of  the  transfer 
by  which  the  fleet  of  American  opium  smugglers  appeared 
in  Chinese  waters  under  other  than  their  real  ownership, 
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the  interested  parties  had  not  been  inattentive  to  the  status 
of  United  States  law  on  the  subject  of  smuggling  opium 
into  China,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  incident. 

Commodore  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  commanding  the  East 
India  Squadron,  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bombay  in  the 
latter  part  of  1S43  and  there  take  on  board  the  newly 
appointed  American  commissioner  and  convey  him  to 
China.  In  his  orders  was  the  following  item,  substantially 
the  same  as  Kearny's  instructions  three  years  before:  '• 


"You  will  take  all  occtiaions  to  impress  upon  the  Chineae  and  &aT 
authorities  that  one  fj;rcat  object  of  your  visit  is  to  prevent  and  pnniah 
the  amug^liug  of  opium  in  China  either  by  Americans,  or  by  ot}w 
nations  under  cover  of  the  American  flag,  should  it  be  attempted." 

While  Parker  was  lying  in  the  harbor  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  Gushing,  Fletcher  Webster,  Secretary  of  the  Mis- 
sion, arrived  from  Boston  as  a  passenger  on  the  ha% 
Antelope.  The  vessel  having  disembarked  her  passenga, 
proceeded,  under  the  nose  of  the  U.  S.  East  India  Squadron, 
to  load  opium  for  China.  Whereupon  Parker  looked  up' 
his  instructions  and  tried  to  look  up  the  American  law  on 
the  subject.  He  reported  (November  27,  1843)  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy: 


s 
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were  built  to  outsail  any  other  ships  afloat,  and  they  did.  V 
In  the  second  place TRey  were  heavily  armed.  The  Ante-  i 
lope,  for  example,  carried  two  guns  on  each  side,  besides  a 
"Long  Tom"  amidships.  Boarding  pikes  were  arranged  in 
great  plenty  on  a  rack  around  the  main-mast,  and  the  large 
arms  chest  on  the  quarter  deck  was  well  supplied  with 
pistols  and  cutlasses.  "We  were  fully  prepared,"  wrote  one 
of  the  officers,  "for  a  brush  with  the  rascally  Chinese  and 
determined  not  to  be  put  out  of  oiu*  course  by  one  or  two 
Mandarin  boats."  ^* 
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CHAPTER  VII 

PEEPAEATION  FOR  THE  GUSHING  MISSION 

In  preparing  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  China  the 
United  States  was  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  Great  Britain,  the  only  formidable  commercial  rival, 
for  the  American  Government  was  without  any  lai^  store 
of  accumulated  wisdom  and  precedents  for  dealing  wi£h 
Oriental  states.  Before  making  the  Treaty  of  Nanking 
Great  Britain  had  already  concluded  trade  agreements  or 
political  treaties  with  nearly  every  native  state  of  Africa 
and  Asia  with  which  the  Western  World  was  in  contact. 
England  was  therefore  merely  extending  her  elaborate  and 
closely  integrated  commercial  system  to  include  one  more 
outpost.  The  appropriation  of  Hongkong  for  a  military, 
naval  and  trade  base  was,  for  example,  but  the  newest 
application  of  a  policy  of  commercial  expansion  the  tech- 
nique for  which  had  been  maturing  for  a  century.  The 
United  States,  in  contrast,  had  entered  into  treatv  relations 
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tip  owner  only  to  lose  what  little  he  had  accumulated  by 
bare-faced  robbery  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees," 
o  use  his  own  description  of  the  process  by  which  his  prop- 
rty  had  been  appropriated  and  his  fortunes  ruined.  For  a 
i  umber  of  years  he  had  engaged  in  fruitless  efforts  to  re- 
labilitate  himself  but  with  little  success.  In  1823  he  was 
ppointed  United  States  Consul  at  Demarara.  Four  and 
.  half  years  later  he  was  a  supercargo  on  an  American  vessel 
it  Zanzibar  where  he  was  subjected  to  vexatious  delays  and 
mpositions  by  the  officers  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat.  To 
lis  Highness  he  addressed  a  letter  complaining  that  Ameri- 
?Mi  vessels  were  not  being  received  upon  equal  terms  with 
Jiose  of  England  He  invited  the  »riuU&n  to  enter  into 
x)rrespondence  with  the  American  Government  and  sug- 
^ted  that  he  offer  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
Roberts  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  the  Sultan  that  the 
United  States  "can  never  come  iri  contact  wifh  your  High- 
ness as  the  English  Government  will,  sooner  or  later,  for 
it  is  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to. 
JWinSIonies  out  of  their  proper  territory.  Acts  of  this  kind 
W^e  Been  the  cause  of  more  devastating  war  than  any  or 
lU  the  other  outrages  put  together." 

The  Sultan*  waSso  impressed  with  the  representations 
li  Roberts  that,  although  he  did  not  wholly  comply  with 
lis  requests,  he  did  ask  the  American  supercargo  to  procure 
for  him  some  bombs  and  shells  with  which  to  drive  out  the 
Portuguese,  and  enjoined  Roberts  to  keep  the  matter  secret 
from  the  English. 

Roberts  on  this  voyage  probably  penetrated  the  Orient 
10  farther  than  Bombay.    Immediately  upon  his  return  to         / 
;he  United  States  he  took  up  with  Levi  \Voodbury^  senator  •/.  /' 
'r^yn  Npxy  fTampshire,  the  suggestion  which  Tiad  evidently  \ 
)een  in  his  mind  at  Zanzibar,  viz.,  "that  considerable  benefit  ' 
vould  result  from  effecting  treaties  with  some  of  the  native  ? 
Dowers  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean." 

J^Ieanwhile  the  British  Governor  General  of  India  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  treaty  with  Siam  in  1826.  While  the 
legotiation  of  this  treaty  was  in  process  JoH>b  j^hellaber, 


l^ 
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United  States  Consul  at  Batavia,  sought  a  commission  to 
negotiate  treaties  with  some  of  the  independent  native 
sovereigns  near  Java,  having  particularly  in  mind  a  treaty 
with  Siam.^ 

The  report  of  the  plundering  of  the  pepper  ship  Friend- 
,  skip  of  Salem  by  the  natives  of  Quallah  Battoo  on  the 
/northwest  coast  of  Sumatra  in  1830  rOused  the  Government 
ofJiie_ULU.ted^Statc8jo_aetifln^  Meanwhde  JlJdmund  Rflb- 
erts,  with  the  persistence  which  was  his  most  conspicuous 
.  characteristic,  had  been  pressing  his  suggestion  upon  Levi 
'  Woodbury  who  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy_in  the  JacE"- 
soh  administration.  '  InTsST^heilaber  came  home  from 
Batavia  on  leave  and  renewed  the  proposition  which  he  had 
made  six  years  before.     Shellaber  returned  to  his  post  the 
next  year  supposing  that  he  was  to  be  designated  to  the 
mission  which  was  then  decided  upon  but  Roberta,  backed 
by  his  influential  friend  Woodbury,  received  the  appoint- 
ment January  26,    1832.     The   government  direct«i   the 
U.  S.  S.  Potomac,  the  sloop  Peacock,  and  the  schooner 
,      Boxer,  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  natives  of 
'      Quallah  Battoo,*  and  at  the  request  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
;       ment,vRoberts  was  made  a  special  agent  of  tE6  United" 
U  ^tates    to  inti2l,  confer,  treat,  and  negotiiitc  with  the  Jting! 
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Some  of  this  was  secured  from  Shellaber,  who  as  consul  at  i^ 
Batavia  had  been  familiar  with  the  Dutch  trade  at  Naga- 
saki, and  some  of  it  came  from  unknown  sources.    Before 
Roberts  left  the  United  States  in  1832  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  in  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  information 
about  Japan  on  which  the  Perry  expedition  twenty  years 
later  was  based.    A  commission,  similar  to  those  already       jr 
issued  for  Cochin  China  and  Siam,  to  negotiate  with  Japan  u^  W. 
was  issued  to  Roberts  July  6^  1832. 

The  subject  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Oriental  des-" 
pots  presented  some  embarrassments  peculiar  to  a  republi- 
can government.     In  submitting  an  outline  program  for 
the  proposed  negotiations  Shellaber  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  State: 

*1  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  there  be  no  expression  in.  the  letters 
(from  the  President)  to  these  sovereigns  (of  Siam,  Cochin  China  and 
Japan),  or  credentials  of  the  mission,  that  may  lead  those  people  to 
think  that  the  United  States  is  a  republic.  Those  despots  would  af- 
fect to  become  alarmed  at  an  intercourse  with  the  United  States  as 
free  as  it  is,  if  they  come  at  the  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  government  ^  ^ 
through  its  own  official  papers." 

From  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison^  the  famous  British  ^ 
missionary  and  sinologue  of  the  East  India  Company  at 
Canton,  to  whom  Roberts  had  written  soliciting  advice  as 
to  the  proper  manner  to  approach  such  potentates,  Roberts 
had  received  some  instructions  which  were  valuable  and  are 
especially  interesting  as  coming  from  one  who  had  a  real 
sympathy  for  the  Asiatic,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
ways,  and  had  also  been  the  Chinese  secretary  and  inter- 
preter of  the  unsuccessful  Lord  Amherst  Embassy  to  Peking 
in  1816.    The  advice  was  to  avoid  vague  pretexts  and  spe- 

^  cial  excuses,  and  to  approach  the  kings  directly  and  boldly 
as  the  representative  of  an  independent  people  who  would  ^ 
have  nothing  to  do  with  "kowtowing."    The  relationship  to 
be  established  must  be  reciprocal,  not  that  of  lord  and  ^ 
vassal.    Roberts  was  warned,  however,  not  to  make  himself^ 
"too  cheap"  in  the  negotiations;  he  was  to  be  kind  and 
courteous,  but  to  insist  on  ''some  little  formalities."     A 

•  little  display  and  show   of  clothing,   Morrison   thought,  -^ 
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would  have  a  certain  weight  and  create  a  favorable  im- 
pression. 

Roberts  advised  the  Department  of  State  that  "in  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Asiatics  all  apparent  acknowledgment 
of  inferiority  which  precedes  the  signature  to  letters  Buch 
''as  'your  humble  servant'  would  be  construed  all  too  liter- 
ally by  the  potentates  of  Asia  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
avoided  in  drafting  the  letters  from  President  Jackson. 

The  considerations  raised  by  Shellaber,  Morrison  and 
Roberts  required  careful  thought  but  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  decided,  while  not  flaunting  its  republi- 
canism, nevertheless,  not  to  conceal  its  true  colors.  The 
letters  from  President  Jackson  carried  by  Roberts  in  1832 
did  not  obscure  the  fact  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  "Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States"  and  the  unbending  salutation 
"Great  and  Good  Friend"  fairly  throbbed  with  a  repub- 
licanism such  as  the  despots  of  Asia  had  never  envisaged 
in  their  worst  dreams. 

Secretary  of  State  Livingston  even  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
ciile  not  to  send  any  presents  with  Roberts,  but  at  the 
latter's  earnest  solicitation  this  decision  was  reversed.  The 
list  of  the  gifts  included:  100  rifles,  100  muskets,  100  sets 
of  infantry  aecouterments,  2  heavily  gold-mounted  swords, 
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methods  of  diplomacy.  After  securing  the  services  of  J.  R. 
Morrison,  as  interpreter,  the  Peacock  set  sail  from  Macao 
for  the  coast  of  Cochin  China.  The  Boxer,  which  had  been 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  mission  in  approaching  the 
shallow  harbors,  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  Peacock  found 
it  impossible  to  approach  closely  to  Hue.  Contact  with 
the  local  officials  was  established  farther  down  the  coast, 
but  Roberts  met  with  obstacles.    The  Cochin  Chinese  im- 

^  mediately  raised  questions  of  etiquette  and  the  kowtow,^ 
and  the  American  envoy  refused  to  yield.     The  Peacock  , 
departed  for  Siam  in  dis^st.     At  Bankok  the  reception 
was  all  thql.XM:^ld  be  desired,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 

^  S^areh  30/  1833^j  The  linguistic  difficulties  of  the  negotia- 
tions  are  evident  in  the  fact  that  the  text  of  the  treaty 
was  in  four  languages — English,  Chinese,  Portuguese  an 

Siamese.  

The  Roberts  treaty  with  Siam,  when  compared  with  the  iM^^ 
British  treaty  of  1826,  shows  no  notable  differences.    By  it   f*^ 
American  vessels  secured  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  ^ 
measurement  dues  such  as  the  British  had  already  secured. 

»   There  were  to  be  no  imporlLar  export  Hnties^  and  freedom '^ 
of  trade  without  governmental  interference  was  stipulated. 

jThere  was  no  slightest  suggestion  ofextraterritorial  con-*^' 
cessions.    From  the  American  treaty,  however,  was  omitted 
certain  provisions  which  had  been  included  in  the  British' 
treaty  defining  the  procedure  and  penalties  in  cases  of  man- 
slmi^ter. 

'   Roberts    attempted    to    secure    the    legalization     ofK 
the    opium    trade    which    had    been    prohibited    in    the 
British    treaty,    but    at    the    last    minute    this    Valuable 
and  highly  profitable'  article  was  placed  in  the  list  of 
contrabands.  / 

At  Batavia  Roberts  received  from  Secretary  of  State 
Livingston  a  letter  again  instructing  him  to  proceed  to 
Japan,  but  Roberts  decided  that  such  an  expedition  at  that 
time  would  be  impractical.  The  terms  of  service  on  the 
Peacock  were  soon  to  expire,  and  Roberts  was  without 
funds  to  provide  for  the  Shogun  presents  which  would 
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stand  comparison  with  those  sent  annually  by  the  Dutch. 
The  wiiul  was  fair  for  Muscat  and  the  Peacock  took  ad* 
vantage  of  it.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment had  any  real  interest  in  that  part  of  the  Mission 
which  was  however  very  near  to  Roberts'  heart  because 
of  his  previous  experience  at  Zan^zjjaar. 

A  treaty  with  the  Sultanj'fhe  first  commercial  treaty 

/he  had  ever  signed,  was  concluded  September  21,  1833.  It 
provided  for  a  reduction  of  duties  from  seven  and  one-half 

'  per  cent  on  both  exports  and  imports  to  a  single  five  per 
cent  charge  to  be  levied  merely  on  such  goods  as  were 
landed.    There  was  to  be  no  export  duty  and  no  pilotage 

,  charge.  The  treaty  also  containeil  a  most-favored-nation 
clause.  Extraterritoriality  was  stipulated  to  the  extent  that 
.  *the  American  consul  was  to  be  the  exclusive  judge  of  all 
disputes  and  suits  in  which  American  citizens  were  en- 
gaged with  each  other.  Six  years  later  the  British  Govern- 
ment made  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  which  included  the 
advantages  gained  under  the  American  treaty  and  added  to 
them  amplifieti  extraterritorial  concessions. 

\  The  treaties  with  Siam  and  Muscat  were  duly  ratified 
by  the  Senate  and  in  March,  1835,  Roberts  was  commis- 
sioned to  exchange  their  ratifications.    He  was  also  directed 
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cant.    Neither  Roberts  or  Shellaber  had  urged  a  treaty  with 
t  China  and  there  had  been  no  demand  for  it  among  the 
China  merchants.  ../ 

As  soon  as  Congress  had  approved  of  the  proposed 
China  mission  in  1843,  and  before  it  was  known  who  would 
be  the  commissioner,  Daniel  Webster  sent  a  circular  letter  ^ 
to  most  of  the  American  merchants  resident  in  Boston, 
Salem,  New  York  and  elsewhere,  engaged  in  the  China 
trade,  inviting  suggestions.  This  letter  received  from 
many  persons  very  careful  attention  and  the  replies  to  it 
are  the  best  sources  of  information  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  American  merchants  towards  the  trade  at  that 
time. 

It  is  significant  that  only  one  reply  even  mentions  the 
subject  of  opium.'    This  firm  wrote : 

*1t  is  most  likely  that  the  Chinese  Government  will  urge  the  Com- 
missioner to  interpose  the  authority  of  his  office  to  prevent  the  par- 
ticipation of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  opium  trade.  But 
we  conceive  it  would  be  extremely  impolitic  to  assume  any  engage- 
ments whatever  concerning  this  traffic  that  would  require  for  their 
fulfillment  the  restraining,  controlling,  or  influencing  of  our  citizens 
in  any  degree.  They  have  always  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the 
trade  and  probably  always  will  bo,  however  repugnant  it  unques- 
tionably is  to  justice  and  humanity.  We  believe  that  ultimately  the 
Emperor  will  find  it  necessary  to  legalize  the  traffic  under  the  im- 
position of  heavy  duties." 

•  Seven  Boston  firms  and  individual  merchants  united  in 
a  joint  reply  to  Webster^s  request.  This  letter  was  pre- 
pared by  John  M.  Forbes,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Russell 
and  Company  who,  though  then  a  resident  in  the  United 
States,  had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  China.®  This  com- 
munication made  the  following  recommendations: 

•  (1)     The  Mission  should  be  accompanied  by  a  respectable  fleets 

because  many  of  the  Chinese  are  now  under  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  has  only  two  naval  vessels. 

(2)     No  presents,  as  such,  should  be  sent,  lest  the  Chinese  should 
call  them  tribute.    But  this  ought  not  to  prevent  some  tactful  repre-  ^ 
sentations  of  friendship.     "The  Cliinese  look  upon  us  as  friends,  but 
they  have  a  great  fear  of  encroachment  by  other  foreign  nations,  and 
if  we  could,  in  a  quiet  way,  without  infringing  upon  the  courtesies 
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due  to  Great  Britaia,  contribute  anything  to  the  means  of  defense 
against  further  uffgression  it  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  to 
the  viiluc  of  an  alliaupe  with  us,  more  thnii  tho  prospect  of  increasing 
their  trade  a  hundn-d  fold." 

(3)  The  Mission  will  find  it  necessary  first  to  stop  at  Macao  but 
possibly  it  ought  to  go  on  to  Canton,  or  preferably  to  the  TDouth  of 
the  rei-ho. 

(4)  Tho  Provincial  authorities  at  Canton  should  be  informed  in 
advance  of  the  coming  of  tho  Mission,  and  should  be  notified  that  it 
will  proceed  to  the  North. 

(5)  Two  interpreters  will  be  necessary.  "■  Dr.  Peter  Parker  is 
recommended. 

(G)  The  commissioner  must  be  warned  that  the  Chinese  will  be 
disposed  to  contest  every  point.    An  appeal  to  nnns  may  be  necessary, 

.  and  it  will  be  well,  if  possible,  to  follow  the  EngliBh  in  making  a 
treaty.  If  the  Kngjish  do  not  go  to  Peking,  the  American  minister 
must  exercise  "infinite  caution"  about  going  tliero,  "All  experience 
in  Chinese  affairs  shows  that  no  foreign  nation  ever  yet  gained  any 

^  disputed  point  by  peaceful  negotiation." 

The  letter  closes  with  some  general  advice.  The  signers 
assume  that  the  United  States  is  not  prepared  to  enforce 
the  reception  of  an  envoy,  or  the  making  of  a  treaty. 
Nevertheless  the  opportunity  is  such  that,  although  the 
Americans  already  enjoy  all  the  privileges  possessed  by  the 
English,  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  by  treaty  what  other- 
wise would  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Chi- 
nese.   However,  it  would  be  well  not  to  become  involved 
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ruption  of  the  customs  house  oflBcials,  and  the  arbitrary 
stopping  of  the  entire  trade.* 

A  memorandum  note,  in  the  archives  of  the  State  De- 
partment,^ countersigned  by  President  Tyler,  shows  the 
foUowing  list  of  furnishings  with  which  the  Mission  was 
to  be  provided :  a  set  of  best  charts,  and  if  possible  a  globe ; 
a  pair  of  6-shooting  pistols,  rifles,  etc. ;  model  of  war- 
steamer;  model  of  a  steam  excavator;  Daguerreotype  ap- 
paratus ("it  can  be  purchased,  perhaps,  in  France");  some 
approved  works  on  fortification,  gunnery,  ship-building, 
military  and  naval  strategy,  geology,  chemistry,  and  the 
"Encyclopedia  Americana";  a  telephone,  spy-glass,  barom- 
eter, and  thermometer;  and  some  useful  articles  made  of 
India  rubber.  Against  the  item  "a  model  of  a  locomotive 
steam  engine,  and  a  plan  of  railroad,  is  the  pencilled  nota- 
tion: "Will  require  too  much  time  to  prepare.    J.  T." 


Instructions  to  Gushing 

The  official  instructions,  prepared  by  Secretary  of  State 
Webster,  to  guide  the  actions  and  negotiations  of  the  first 

•On  March  22,  1843,  Levi  Lincoln,  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston,  trans- 
mitted to  Daniel  Webster,  at  the  latter's  request,  the  following  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal Boston  and   Salem   houseH  and  individuals  engaged   in   the  China  trade : 


William   Appleton  &  Co. 
J.   L.  Gardner  &  Co. 
J.  M.  Forbes 
0aniel  C.  Bacon 
Daniel  P.  Parker 
Bryant,  Sturgis  &  Co. 
J.  J.  Dixwell 
Minot  and  Hooper 
P.  W.  Macondray 
Alfred  Richardson 

Joseph  Pea  body 
Stephen  C.  Phillips 
David  A.  Neal  &  Bros. 
David  Pingree 
Michael  Shepard  &  Co. 


Boston 


<« 
«( 
(« 
«« 


Salem 


<i 
<i 


It 


On  March  24,  1843,  J.  S.  Hone,  assistant  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
transmitted  the  following  names  for  New  York  : 

N.  L.  &  G.  Griswold 
Talbot,  Olyphant  &  Co. 
Howland  &  Aspinwall 
Grinnell.    Minturn    &    Co. 
Cary  &  Co. 
Gonlon  &  Talbot 
Boorman,  Johnston  &  Co. 
Alfred  A.  liow. 
Goodhue  &  Co. 

Presumably  lettera  were  addressed  to  all  of  those  firms.  Inviting  suggestions, 
thoagb  not  all  of  them  appear  to  have  replied. 
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American  commissioner  constitute  the  first  official  decUra- 
(-  iion  of  American  policy  for  China.* 

The  primary  object  of  the  Mission  was  to  he  "to  secure 
/the JenI^of_ American  ships  and  cargoes'mto  Qiem  ports 
f     [Amoy,  Ningpo,  Foochow  and  Shanghai,  which  had  b6en 
opened  to  English  trade  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking,  August 
25,  1842]  on  terms  as  favorable  as  those  which  are  en- 
joyed by  English  merchants."     As  to  the  manner  of  the 
negotiations  the  instructions  were  very  explicit.     Gushing 
was  to  use  the  greatest  tact  towards  the  Chinese  in  allaying 
>  "their  repulsi\'e  feeUngs  towards  foreigners."     "Your  oon- 
■'"stant  aim,"  stated  the  instructions,  "must  be  to  produce  a 
full  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  Government  and  the 
/  people,  that  your  mission  is  entirely  pacific;  that  you  come 
with  no  purposes  of  hostihty  or  annoyance;  that  you  are 
a  messenger  of  peace,  sent  from  the  greatest  Power  in 
America  to  the  greatest  Empire  in  Asia,  to  offer  respect  and 
good  will  and  to  establish  the  means  of  friendly  inter- 
course."    In   this  connection  the  Commissioner  waa  in- 
structed to  make  very  clear  that  the  American  Government, 
so  far  from  supporting  its  citizens  in  smuggling  of  any  sort, 
'  would  relinquish  all  jurisdiction  over  such  traders  and  "will 
not  interfere  to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
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I.   Govenunent  may  well  be  from  all  jealousy  arising  from  such  causes 
towards  the  United  States." 

On  the  other  hand  Gushing  was  warned  not  to  adopt 
any  manner  which  could  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as 
placing  him  in  the  category  of  'tribute-bearer/  where  Lord  •" 
Macartney,  the  Dutch  commissioner,  and  Lord  Amherst 
had  been  classified  by  the  Chinese  in  1793,  1795,  and  1816, 
respectively.  "You  will  signify  to  all  Chinese  authorities 
and  others,"  read  the  instructions,  "that  it  is  deemed  to  be 
quite  below  the  dignity  of  the  Emperor  of  China  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  concerning 
themselves  with  such  unimportant  matters  as  presents  from 
one  to  the  other;  that  the  intercourse  between  the  heads 
of  two  such  governments  should  be  made  to  embrace  only 
great  political  questions,  the  tender  of  mutual  regard,  and 
the  establishment  of  useful  relations." 

.  A  secondary  object,  quite  subordinate  to  the  first,  was  ^r 
^  ito  reach  the  Emperor  at  Peking.  The  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  capital  of  the  empire  were  to  be  used  as  a  lever 
for  securing  the  primary  object  of  the  mission,  rather  than 
to  be  considered  as  constituting  a  primary  purpose.  "It  is, 
of  course,  desirable  that  you  should  be  able  to  reach  Peking 
and  the  Court,  and  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  The 
purpose  of  seeing  the  Emperor  must  be  persisted  in  as  long 
as  may  be  consistent  and  proper."  The  commissioner  was 
accordingly  instructed  very  carefully,  in  case  he  reached 
I  Peking,  not  to  perform  the  kotow,  on  the  double  ground  * 
that  it  would  compromise  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  before  the  Chinese,  and  that  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  religious  principles.  'You  will  represent  to  the  Chinese 
authorities,  nevertheless,  that  you  are  directed  to  pay  to 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  the  same  marks  of  respect  and 
homage  as  are  paid  by  your  government  to  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  any  other  of  the  great  Powers 
of  the  world." 

In  consonance  with  these  instructions,  and  as  still  further 
evidence  that  the  American  Government  wished  to  keep 
its    hands  entirely  clean  of  the  opium  trade,  the  commis- 
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sioner  received  (June  12,  1843)  from  Mr.  Legare,  who  had 
succeeded  Webster  as  acting  Secretary  of  State,  positive 
,  instructions  to  investigate  the  charge  that  the  newly  ap- 
pointed consul  at  Canton,  "is  likely  to  be  associated  in 
business  with  a  firm  avowedly  engaged  in  the  opium  trade," 
and  if  the  charge  was  proved,  unless  the  consul  would  agree 
to  resign  voluntarily,  to  remove  him  immediately.  No  re- 
port was  ever  rendere<I  by  Gushing  on  this  duty,  nor  was 
one  ever  officially  asked  for.  According  to  all  the  evidence 
now  available  it  would  apjjear  that  the  charge  was  entn-ely 
well  founded,  although  it  may  have  been  true,  until  after 
the  visit  of  Cushing,  that  only  some  of  the  individual 
partners,  rather  than  the  firm  itself,  were  directly  engaged 
in  the  trade. 

In  addition  to  his  instructions  Gushing  carried  two 
letters  signed  by  President  Tyler,  and  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  of  Ghina.  one,  "a  full  power,"  authorizing  Gushing 
"to  sign  any  treaty  which  may  be  concluded"  between  the 
commissioner  antl  the  Emperor's  authorized  representative; 
the  other  "a  letter  of  credence  to  the  Emperor,  to  be  com- 
municated or  delivered  to  the  Sovereign  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  most  convenient  or  agreeable  to  His  Majesty  to 
receive  it." 


/ 
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The  other  letter,  the  one  which  the  commissioner  upon 
his  arrival  presented  to  show  the  authority  vested  in  him 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  and  usually  ascribed  to  Webster,  was 
more  likely  prepared  by  Mr.  Upshur,  and  might  have  been 
a  serious  handicap  to  Gushing  in  his  initial  efforts  to  estab- 
lish cordial  relations  with  the  Chinese  Government.  It 
was,  in  part,  as  follows : 

**I,  John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America — which 
states  are:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South*  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan — send  you  this  letter 
of  peace  and  friendship,  signed  by  my  own  hand. 

*rNow,  my  words  are,  that~  the  governments  of  two  such  great 
countries  should  be  at  peace.  It  is  proper,  and  according  to  the  will 
of  Heaven,  that  they  should  respect  each  other  and  act  wisely.  I 
therefore  send  to  your  Court  Caleb  Cushing,  one  of  the  wise  and 
learned  men  of  this  country.  On  his  first  arrival  in  China,  he  will 
^nV^TP  *>^^**^  vn|ir  hpnltb.  He  ffas  then  strict  orders  to  go  to  your 
great  city  of  Pekin,  and  there  to  deliver  this  letter.  He  will  have  with 
him  secretaries  and  interpreters. 

".  .  .  Our  Minister,  Caleb  Cushing,  is  authorized  to  make  a  treaty 
to  regulate  trade.  Let  it  be  just.  Let  there  be  no  unfair  advantage 
on  either  side.  .  .  .  We  shall  not  take  the  part  of  evil-doers.  We 
shall  not  uphold  them  that  break  your  laws.  Therefore,  we  doubt  not 
that  you  will  be  pleased  that  our  messenger  of  peace,  with  this  letter 
in  his  hand,  shall  come  to  Pekin,  and  there  deliver  it;  that  your  great 
officers  will,  by  your  order,  make  a  treaty  with  him  to  regulate  affairs 
of  trade — so  that  nothing  may  happen  to  disturb  the  peace  between 
China  and  America.    Let  the  treaty  be  signed  by  your  own  Imperial  '^ 

hand.    It  shall  be  signed  by  mine,  by  the  authority  of  our  great  coun-  -^  3<^h 
cil,  the  Senate.'*  "    "  " 


While  the  style  and  tone  of  this  letter  was  hardly  in^/^^^ 

keeping  with   the  instructions  as  to   tact  and  courtesy,  ^ 

^  nevertheless  the  veiled  threat,  implied  in  the  conclusion,  '  /m  i 

was  fully  in  harmony  with  the  policy  already  fixed.    The     ix^ 

last  instruction  to  Cushing  was:  /l^, 

*Tinally,  you  will  signify,  in  decided  terms  and  a  positive  manner,         ^^ 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  find  it  impossible      ^    ta 
to  remain  on  terms  of  friendship  and  regard  with  the  Emperor,  if  '^9 
greater  privileges  or  commercial  facilities  should  be  allowed  to  the    /•JiLj 
subjects  of  any  other  Government  than  should  be  granted  to  the  citi-         ^ 
fens  of  the  United  States.'^ 
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i"  Cauib  Cubhihg  Goes  to  Macao 

The  Qiina  Mission  as  finally  organized  consisted 
Caleb  Gushing,  Commissionn';  Fletcher  Webster,  Secrfr 
tary;  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  afterwards  known  for  his  Arctic  ex* 
plorations,  Surgeon;  and  a  group  of  young  men  who  w^ 
on  their  own  charges,  "supplying  dignity  and  importanc 
to  the  occasion,"  as  Webster  described  it.  The  commii 
sioner's  official  costume  consiBted  of  the  "uniform  of 
major-general,  with  some  sli^t  additions  in  the  way  d 
embroideries,"  a  showineas  much  deprecated  by  some  plahi 
Americans.*'  The  Mission  arrived  at  Macao  February  2^ 
1S44,  on  the  Brandywine,  and  Cushiiig  established  "hii 
miniature  court  in  the  house  of  a  former  Portuguese  GoVi 
emor,  creating  a  profound  sensation  by  the  novelty  ani 
magnitude  of  his  Mission,  as  well  as  by  his  attractive  pen 
sonal  qualities."  " 

On  arrival  Gushing  added  to  hi&  staff  Rev.  E.  C.  Bridg 
man,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Peter  Parker,  M.  D.,  who  had  bee? 
in  China  since  1830  and  1834  respectively,  as  joint  Chint 
Becretaries.     Later  S.  Welle  Williams  also  assisted  in  ^ 
Chinese  correspondence.    TTiis  was  a  somewhat  reassurii 
move,  for  these  men  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  iangua^ 
than  any  other  Europeans  in  Gaiiton  at  the  time,  and  also 
a  better  understanding  of  Chinese  etiquette  and  modes  of 
thou^t,  and  the  history  of  preceding  American  relatione 
with  China.    In  addition  to  theee  qualifications  they  wi 
well  known  to  the  Chinese.    Dr.  Parker  had  won  their  tt 
spect  and  confidence  by  his  hospital,  and  Dr.  Bridgman  hai 
been  so  honored  by  former  Commissioner  Lin  as  to  haw 
been  invited  to  come  to  him  for  a  special  conference  earl; 
in  1839  with  a  view  to  securing  his  advice  and  good  offioq 
in  mitigating  the  acute  difficulties  which  grew  up  over  tb 
surrender  of  the  opium. 

Dr.  Bridgman  was  also  made  official  chaplain.    Cus^uiil 
wrote  to  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser:  •' 

"The  newapapera  will  have  informed  yon  that  Dr.  Bridgman  ■ 
Dr.  Parker  are  joint  interpietera.    It  ought  to  be  uiidursl^od  in  adiU 
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tion  that  Dr.  Bridginan  is  chaplain  of  the  legation  in  title  and  in  fact. 
I  have  deemed  it  essential  to  have  religious  services  performed  at  the 
residence  of  the  legation  every  Lord's  day  and  shaU  adhere  to  this 
practice  so  long  as  l)[iy  mission  lasts." 

Two  months  atfter  Cushing's  arrivaP'  an  American 
merchant  of  Cantoil  wrote: 

'Tour  townsman,  Mr^  Gushing,  is  quietly  living  at  Macao,  pre- 
paring, as  he  says,  to  go  w  Peking.    When  at  Macao  I  had  the  honor 
of  seeing  much  of  his  excellency  (Gushing)  who  has  spurs  on  his 
heels,  and  mustachios  and\ imperial,  very  flourishing!     Although  I 
like  the  man,  I  most  heartil;}^  wish  he  were  anywhere  else  but  here  and 
am,  as  well  as  every  other  American  merchant  here,  in  great  fear.    As  ^ 
Americans  we  are  now  on  ithe  very  best  terms  possible  with  the  ' 
Ghinese;  and  as  the  only  cojlnection  we  want  with  Ghina  is  a  com- 
mercial one,  I  cannot  see  what^Mr.  Gushing  expects  to  do.    He  cannot  • 
make  us  better  off — and  a  ver.k^  few  of  his  important  airs  will  make 
us  hated  by  the  Ghinese,  and  tlfen  we  lose  all  the  advantages  we  now 
have  over  the  English;  and  tho'jgh  I  believe  Mr.  G.  to  be  as  honest 
as  the  most  of  politicians,  yet  '\  fear  for  the  sake  of  being,  as  he 
hopes,  put  face  to  face  with  Taoukwang  (Emperor)  he  will  sacrifice  his 
countrymen  and  the  good  will  of  the  Ghinese  and  lose  all." 

The  question  raised  by  Lie  American  merchant  was 
pertinent.  What  could  Gushing  do  that  had  not  already 
been  done?  The  English  were  disposed  to  treat  with  de- 
rision both  the  American  and  the  French  missions,  the 
coming  of  which  had  already  been  announced.  The  London 
Times,  in  an  article  which  was  discussing  the  British  Sup- 
plementary Treaty  of  1843,  said:^* 

''This  treaty  is  looked  upon  in  the  East  as  the  most  signal  triumph 
of  the  British  plenipotentiary,  for  it  renders  nugatory  all  the  attempts 
of  the  French  and  American  diplomatic  missions  lately  sent  with  such 
pomp  to  the  Ghinese  coast.  Laughter  has  already  begun  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  ambassadors  sent  thither  before  it  was  known  that 
they  would  be  received,  in  order  to  gain  a  purpose  which  was  granted 
before  they  appeared.  They  now  have  no  grounds  for  negotiatio 
and  must  return  to  their  own  country  in  order  to  be  laughed  at  at^ 
home  and  abroad." 


The  situation  was,  indeed,  quite  unlike  that  in  which  the 
American  merchants  in  Canton,  immediately  after  six 
weeks  imprisonment  in  the  spring  of  1839,  had  been  led  to 
petition  Congress  to  send  out  a  commissioner  to  effect  a 
commercial  treaty. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  POLICY  OF  CALEB  CUSHING 


U- 


In  taJdng  up  the  discussion  of  the  contribution  of  Caleb 
Cushing  to  the  body  of  American  policy  in  Asia  we  are 
again  reminded  of  the  fact  that  this  policy  at  any  given 
date  might  more  correctly  be  described  as  the  policy  of 
Americans — a  dfscrimination  which  heed  not  be  entirely 
limited  to  American  foreign  policies  in  Asia.  "^'^ 

Before  the  advent  of  Cushing  at  Macao  in  1844,  there 
had  been  a  sharply  defined  policy  in  China.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  American  residents  fully  approved  and  sup-  ^ 
ported  by  the  opinion  of  the  merchants  in  the  United  States 
who  were  engaged  in  the  China  trade  and  shipping.  This 
policy  had  grown  up  out  of  the  economic,  geographical  and 
political  necessities  of  the  situation.  The  Americans  had  I 
had  no  other  choice  than  to  seek  peace  and  pursue  it.  • 
Whether  they  would  have  adopted  a  different  course  had 
China  been  a  part  of  the  mainland  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere is  a  purely  speculative,  though  interesting,  question. 
The  success  which  had  attended  the  policy  adopted  was, 
at  any  rate,  a  sufficient  justification.  There  had  been  some 
complaints  of  injustice  and  of  discrimination  but  they  had 
been  few  and  on  the  whole  one  could  not  claim  that  the 
secondary  commercial  position  occupied  by  the  Americans 
at  Canton  in  1844,  or  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  growth 
of  the  trade  in  the  preceding  twenty-five  years  was  in  any 
way  due  to  that  policy. 

In  the  United  States  during  this  period  the  fullest  ex- 
pression of  policy  towards  the  entire  East  India  trade  had 
comprised  nothing  more  than  the  demand  for  most-favored- 
nation  treatment.  Within  a  decade,  however,  there  had 
grown  up  a  public  sentiment  against  the  opium  trade.    One 
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^  detects  also  in  the  discussions  of  the  An^o-Chineee  War 
-  the  beginnings  of  a  tone  of  resentment  at  Chinese  arrogance. 
To  the  growing  restiveness  of  Americans  at  the  exclusive 
policy  of  the  Government  of  China  the  American  mis- 
sionaries were  making  important  contributions,  as  the  pages 
of  the  Chinese  Repository  clearly  reveal.  China  must 
'bend  or  break/ '  remarked  the  missionaries  in  1840 ;  the 
missionaries  had  never  been  able  really  to  establish  them- 
selves under  the  existing  regime. 

Daniel  Webster  in  his  instructions  to  Gushing  may  be 
*  said  to  have  officiahzed  existing  public  sentiment.    One  does 
not  find  that  in  these  instructions,  fine  as  they  are  in  diction 
and  spirit.  Webster  had  made  any  contribution  to  the  body 
,  \  of  policy.     He   asked   primarily  for   most-favored-nation 
'  treatment  in  matters  of  trade.     To^J^Ialeb  Gushing  ex- 
clusively was  reserved  the  privilege  and  credit  of  working 
out  a  method  -by  which  the  Americans,  whose  geographical 
and  politX^l  .relations  to  China  must  £Qhtinue  to.  be  utterly 
\i^  different  from  those  oT  the  British,  might  still  enjoy  similar 
1     privileges.  ■ .._  -  . 

The  Negotiations 
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piuison  with  the  English  among  the  Chmese,  and  not  at 
•^  all  eager  to  have  conditions  disturbedJ^Li^he  introductionU  • 
of  diplomatic  questioiis^whicKT'S^'Snif  settled  entirely  to 
the  liking  of  the  Americans,  could  not  make  business  any 
better. 
/        Nor  was  the  American  Mission  welcomed  by  the  Chinese 
Government.    The  preceding  October,  in  obedience  to  in-     ^ 
structions  from  Washington,  Paul  S.  Forbes,  the  newly"" 
appointed  consul  at  Canton,  had  both  formally  and  in- 
formally conveyed  to  Kiying,  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
and  Governor  General  of  Kwang-tung  and  Kwangsi,  that 
the  American  Mission  was  on  its  way,  only  to  be  met  with 
the  reply :     "Why  go  to  Peking  when  the  Imperial  Com-  ^  ^ 
missioner  is  already  at  Canton,  and  when  the  Americans     ■ 
have  already  been  given  all  the  advantages  in  trade  which 
have  been  conceded  to  the  English?''    In  the  formal  reply       I 
to  the  official  notification  from  Forbes,  Kiying  had  stated :  ^ 

"The  Au^st  Emperor,  compassionating  people  from  afar,  cer- 
tainly cannot  bear  that  the  American  Minister  by  a  circuitous  route 
should  go  to  Peking,  wading  through  over-flowing  difficulties.  The 
Consul  ought,  therefore,  to  intercept  and  stop  the  American  Pleni- 
potentiary from  repairing,  in  every  respect  unnecessary,  to  the  Im- 
perial Court." 


This  unwillingness  and  even  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  for  a  foreign  envoy  to  proceed  to  Peking  was  to 
become  the  lever  in  the  hands  of  Gushing,  for  the  negotiat- 
ing of  the  treaty.  However,  the  concession  of  this  point  at 
the  outset,  would  have  embarrassed  all  further  negotiations. 
Even  before  the  arrival  of  the  Brandywine  at  Macao  a 
general  order  to  the  members  of  the  mission  and  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  frigate  had  been  issued,  cautioning  every- 
one to  be  most  discreet  in  answer  to  any  questions,  and 
always  to  assert  that  the  destination  of  the  mission  was 
Peking. 

Three  days  after  the  arrival  at  Macao  (February  27), 
Gushing  addressed  a  formal  letter  to  the  acting  Governor 
General  at  Ganton,  Kiying  having  found  it  convenient  to 
retire  to  Peking,  casually  mentioning  the  fact  that  the 
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American  Plenipotentiary  "finds  himself  under  the  i 
sity  of  landing  at  Macao  and  remaining  there  a  few  weeks, 
until  the  Brandyvnne  shall  have  taken  on  provisions  and 

,made  other  preparations  to  enable  her  to  continue  her 
voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho."  Gushing,  therefore, 
availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity,  in  pursuance  of 
orders  from  his  government,  to  inquire  solicitously  after  the 

•  health  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  addressed  his  inquiry  to  the 
Governor  because,  as  Gushing  was  careful  to  state,  he  was 

■'the  nearest  high  functionary  of  the  Chinese  Government.' 
The  plenipotentiary  intimated  that  an  immediate  answer 
to  his  inquiry  would  be  most  acceptable. 

Then  followed  a  parley  '  which,  save  for  the  fact  that  it 
is  raised  to  diplomatic  dignity,  was  otherwise  not  at  all 
dissimilar  to  a  thousand  daily  passages  in  any  bazaar  in 
Asia  for  forty  centuries.  This  correspondence  _ffiith  the 
acting  Governor,  explained  Gushing,  in  a  later  dispatch  to 
the  State  Department,  "not  only  proves  to  have  had  the 
advantage  of  having  settled  many  things,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  the  negotiations  with  Kiying,  but  it  has  had 
the  further  advantage  of  enabUng  me  to  say  all  the  harsh 
things  which  needed  to  be  said,  and  to  speak  to  the  Chinese 
Government  with  extreme  plainness  and  frankness,  in  a 
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Even  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  the  English  plenipotentiary, 
after  he  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  had  been  forced 
to  return  to  Canton  to  negotiate  the  commercial  agreement 
such  as,  the  Governor  assumed,  the  Americans  were  alone 
interested  in.     The  Governor  further  reminded  Gushing 
that  nearly  six  months  ago  the  American  consul  at  Canton 
had  been  informed  that  it  would  be  useless  for  the  Ameri- 
can envoy  to  go  to  Tientsin.     And  as  for  a  treaty,  the  , 
n^ynrr^i^Y  i^pfl^^nrf^rl   thpit  «!irh   OTi   agr^^m^Tit  Ti'n^   n^r*t^ 
unnecessary.    The  nations  were  at  peace,  the  tariff  had  been 
settled,  and  "already  has  your  nation  been  bedewed  with 
its  advantages."    The  Emperor  had  issued  orders  to  soothe  * 
and  stop  the  Americans  at  Macao.     "It  is  useless  with 
lofty,  polished  and  empty  words  to  alter  these  unlimited  ad- 
vantages."   Nevertheless,  if  Gushing  insisted,  the  Governor    . 
would  again   memorialize   the  Emperor   on   the   subject. 
Meanwhile,  for  the  Americans  to  proceed  to  the  North  ' 
without  Imperial  permission  would  "put  an  end  to  civility." 

Gushing  promptly  acknowledged  the  Governor's  letter, 
and  regretted  the  impasse  to  which  they  seemed  already  to 
have  come.  As  for  himself,  he  was  under  orders  to  proceed 
to  Peking.  He  was  sorry  that  the  Imperial  Government 
had  neglectedtojiaye^  commissioner  waiting  in  the  South 
to  receivelinnTor  it  wagjquite  pos^ibte  that  COhnnercial,  as 
distinguished  fromj^oTTticaTand  diplomatic  questions,  might 
be  settled  therejasLwelLflS-aiiywhere.  But  the  most  serious 
obstacle,  in  Cushing's  opinion,  was  the  fact  that  he  was, 
obviously,  quite  unable  to  discuss  these  two  questions  of 
the  right  to  proceed  to  the  Pei-ho  and  the  necessity  of  a 
treaty  with  any  one  save  the  Imperial  Commissioner  him- 
self. 

Ching  replied,  rather  more  promptly  than  before,  that 
he  would  memorialize  the  Emperor,  and  as  for  himself,  he 
could  not  take  upon  his  shoulders  "to  commence  move- 
ments which  may  eventuate  in  the  loss  of  the  invaluable 
blessings  of  peace." 

Thus,  in  the  first  engagement,  the  American  envoy  had  .  I 
won  a  point;  the  Emperor  was  to  be  memorialized.  ' 
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The  correspondence,  notwithstanding  these  obvioui  and 
acknowledged  disabilities  of  the  correspondents,  continued. 
Ching  notified  Gushing  (April  12)  that  no  commissioner 
had  yet  been  appointed,  and  that  the  Americans  would  be 
notified  when  the  appointment  was  made.  Gushing  replied 
the  next  day  by  sending  the  Brandywine  up  to  Whampoa, 
only  twelve  miles  from  Ganton,  "on  a  visit,  for  a  few  days, 
of  courtesy  and  civility."  The  commander  of  the  frigate 
carried  the  matter  a  little  further  by  proposing  a  suitable 
exchange  of  salutes,  and  by  inviting  himself  to  visit  the 
Governor  at  his  yamen  in  the  city  of  Canton.  Chii^,  evi- 
dently alarmed,   and  yet  with   the  customary  show  of 

^  Chinese  official  bravado,  ordered  the  Brandywine  to  return 
to  Macao,  and  remarked  rather  tartly,  that  the  visit  of  such 
a  formidably  armed  vessel  was  a  strange  exhibition  of  cour- 
tesy, and  had  a  very  war-like  bearing. 

Meanwhile  Gushing  continued  the  unofficial  correspond- 
ence. He  reviewed  the  situation  and  ventured  to  give  the 
Governor  a  little  instruction  in  the  rules  of  international 
courtesy.     A  refusal  to  receive  envoys  is,  among  Westwu 

,  nations,  considered  as  "an  act  of  national  insult  and  a  just 
'cause  for  war."  The  analogy  between  the  coiu^e  pursued 
with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  the  one  the  Chinese  were 
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he  had  been  grossly  insulted,  and  that  the  national  honor  • 
of  the  Americans  had  been  aflFectfed.  However,  Gushing 
"suspends  all  resentment"  for  the  time  being,  and  hoped 
that  "suitable  reparation  will  be  made  in  due  time."  "I 
commit  myself,"  he  wrote  solemnly,  "to  the  integrity  and 
honor  of  the  Chinese  Government;  and  if,  in  the  sequel, 
I  shall  prove  to  have  done  this  in  vain,  I  shall  then  consider 
myself  the  more  amply  justified,  in  the  sight  of  all  men, 
for  any  determination  which,  out  of  regard  for  the  honor 
of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  adopt  under 
such  circumstances."  The  next  day  he  notified  the  Gov-  , 
ernor  that  the  St.  Louis  and  Perry  which  had  unfortunately 
been  detained  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  would  soon  arrive, 
and  that  the  American  Government  had  decided  to  enlarge 
the  fleet  in  Chinese  waters  by  the  addition  of  the  Pacific 
Squadron  which  was  also  soon  to  arrive. 

The  addition  of  the  Pacific  Squadron  to  Cushing's  fleet 
had  been  suggested  to  the  President  before  Cushing's  de- 
parture from  the  United  States,  and  Gushing  had  again 
proposed  it  in  a  dispatch  to  the  State  Department  before 
his  arrival  in  China.  Other  dispatches  show  that  Gushing 
had  been  greatly  annoyed  that  during  these  early  negotia-  * 
tions  there  had  not  been  a  larger  naval  force  at  his  com- 
mand. It  is  not  impossible  that  had  the  fleet  been  adequate 
and  suitably  provided  with  vessels  of  light  draught,  such 
as  are  necessary  for  the  approach  to  Tientsin,  he  might 
already  have  sailed  to  the  North.  If  so,  it  was  a  happy 
mischance  that  detained  him  at  Macao. 

Ching  stated  (May  4)  that  Kiying  had  already  left 
Peking,  was  travelling  with  incredible  speed,  and  might  be 
expected  at  Canton  on  the  fifth  of  June. 

The  interval  before  the  arrival  of  Kiying  was  devoted 
to  still  further  threats,  mingled  with  courteous  correspond-  * 
ence.  The  IniEeriaLedict  making  known  the  appointment 
of  Kiying  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had 
never  gone  through  the  form  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  made  clear  that  Gushing  had  the  choice  between 
remaining  at  Macao  and  securing  the  desired  treaty,  or 
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going  to  Tientsin  and  failing  to  get  it.  The  appointment 
of  Kiying  was  taken  by  the  Americans  as  a  favorable  sign 
for  Kiying  had  negotiated  the  EngUsh  treaties,  had  been 
much  in  contact  with  the  foreigners,  and  was  greatly  re- 
spected for  his  breadth  of  view,  aa  well  as  for  his  urbanity. 
Therefore  Gushing  agreed  to  defer  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed trip  to  the  North,  and  although  still  complaining  of 
the  inconveniences  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  settled 
down  to  wait  for  Kiying.  The  latter  wrote  to  him  {June  9) : 
"In  a  few  days  we  shall  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
converse,  and  rejoice  together  with  indescribable  delight." 

I  The  American  commissioner  appeared  to  have  won  in  the 

I  first  skirmish  of  wits. 

'  ■  A  not  unhnportant  factor  in  the  successful  conclusion 
'  of  these  first  stages  in  ihe  negotiations  had  been  the  fact, 
made  clear  unofficially  in  the  beginning  by  Dr.  Peter  Parker, 
in  whom  the  Chinese  had  great  confidence,  and  later  by 
Gushing  in  the  correspondence,  that  the  American  Govern- 

jment  had  no  desire  to  dismember  China  or  to  possess  any 
part  of  her  territory. 

The  actual  negotiations  of  the  treaty  with  China  were 
simple.  Kiying  was  eager  to  conclude  them  before  the 
arrival  of  the  French  plenipotentiary,  whose  approach  had 
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The  Immediate  Application  of  the  Principles 

OF  the  Treaty 

An  incident  at  Canton  before  the  arrival  of  Kiying  had 
threatened  to  embarrass  the  negotiations,  and  the  ready 
willingness  of  the  Americans  to  respect  the  prejudices  of  the 
Chinese  had  doubtless  left  a  favorable  impression.  The 
mission  had  been  supplied  as  a  part  of  its  equipment  with 
a  flag-staflF  which  was  intended  for  erection  over  the  Lega- 
tion, but  when  Gushing  established  himself  at  Macao  it  was 
impracticable  to  set  it  up,  owing  to  the  objection  of  the 
Portuguese  authorities.  The  flag-staff  was  therefore  turned 
over  to  the  American  consul  at  Canton,  and  placed  in  front 
of  the  consulate.  The  staff  was  surmounted  with  an  arrow 
for  a  weather-vane  which  caused  great  alarm  to  the  people 
of  the  city.  To  its  mysterious  influence  was  ascribed  the 
serious  drought  then  prevailing  in  Canton,  and  some  also 
found  in  the  arrow  a  symbol  of  approaching  war  between 
the  United  States  and  China.  At  length  a  Chinese  mob 
broke  into  the  factory  grounds,  cut  the  halyards,  damaged 
the  staff  and  sought  to  remove  the  arrow.  The  Americans 
defended  the  staff  and  repulsed  the  mob  with  fire-arms. 
The  next  day  a  second  mob  collected.  Of  such  incidents  are 
wars  sometimes  born,  but  in  this  case  the  American  consul 
agreed  to  remove  the  arrow.^ 

The  episode  was  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  insecurity 
of  the  foreigners  at  Canton,  however  many  treaties  they 
might  negotiate.  Shortly  after  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious 
weather-vane  a  mob  attacked  some  Americans  who,  in 
defending  themselves,  accidentally  killed  a  Chinese — ^Hsii 
A-man.  Governor  Ching,  who  had  himself  been  negligent 
in  providing  protection  from  the  mob,  demanded  that  the 
Americans  surrender  the  murderer.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  Cushing  and  Kiying.  The  former  refused  to  de- 
liver the  man,  ordered  the  calling  of  a  jury  of  Americans, 
and  the  trial  of  the  case  according  to  American  law.  The 
jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  self- 
defense.    Ki)ring  accepted  the  settlement.     Subsequently, 
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though  not  as  a  part  of  the  judicial  action  in  the  case,  the 
family  of  Hsii  A-man  received  some  money  frofii  the  Amer- 

ticans."  This  incident  again  illustrated  the  danger  to  which 
the  foreigners  in  Canton  were  exposed,  and  was  the  means 
of  securing  from  the  authorities  the  promise  of  better  pro- 
vision for  the  protection  of  tJie  factories — a  promise  which 
was  never  fulfilled. 

The  Canton  rabble,  incited  by  minor  officials  and  the 
literati,  were  in  an  angry  mood  which  boded  ill  for  the 
future.  Kiyiiig  confessed  his  great  difficulty  in  controlling 
the  people  of  the  city  and  explained  to  Gushing  that  the 
Englisli  had  created  a  great  deal  of  ill-will.  "I  have  heard," 
he  wrote,  "that  usually  the  citizens  of  Canton  have  respected 
and  liked  the  officers  and  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
tJiey  were  peaceable  and  reasonable;  that  they  (the  Ameri- 
cans) wouki,  even  when  there  was  a  cause  of  difference, 
endeavor  to  accommodate  the  matter,  which  is  very  unlike 
the  English." 

I  Gushing  seized  upon  the  Hsu  A-man  affair  to  establish  a 
precedent  in  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  over  Americans 
Y  accused  by  Chinese,  and  to  demonstrate  the  principle  of 
extraterritoriahty,  as  it  was  incorporated  in  the  new  treaty. 
He  also  used  it  as  an  argument  to  have  placed  in  the 
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therefore,  advised  the  Americans  to  relinquish  their  loca- 
tion, securing  for  them  six  inpnths  in  which  to  find  another 
one.    To  this  Emery  and  Jfmzer  agreed.  "S 

The  primary  object  of  the  Mission  had  been  accora-  i,  \ 
plished  in  the  signing  of  the  treaty.    The  fulfillment  of  ttje  ^ 
secondary  purpose,  the  visit  to  Peking  and  the  deUvery  of 
the   President's  letter  to  the   Emperor,  greatly  troubled        / 
Cashing.    Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Kiying  at  Macao  in       / 
June,  Cushing  had  formally  waived   the  right  to  go  to 
Peking,  provided  the  treaty  was  signed,  but  had  made  a 
reservation,  viz.,  that  if  in  the  future  any  other  envoy  was 
received  at  Peking,  the  Americans  should  have  a  similar       / 

privilege.     At  the  time  he  made  this  concession  to  the / 

Chinese  he  supposed  that  he  was  on  very  safe  ground  for 
he  knew  that  the  French  plenipotentiary  was  approaching, 
and  he  assumed  that  as  a  matter  of  course,  France  would 
demand  the  reception  of  its  envoy  at  the  Court.  After 
the  treaty  was  signed,  but  before  the  arrival  of  the  French 
Mission,  Cushing  secured  from  Kiying  a  promise  to  deliver 
the  President's  letter  to  the  Emperor,  and  later  transferred 
it  to  the  Chinese  commissioner  with  suitable  ceremony.  | 

Greatly  to  Cushing's  surprise  the  French,  upon  their  I 

arrival,  communicated  to  him  that  they  had  no  iiistruc-  I 

tions  to  insist  upon  a  visit  to  Peking  except  in  extraordinary  1 

circumstances,     Cushing,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  his  i 

instructions  to  proceed  to  Peking  were  "peremptory."  True 
the  treaty  had  been  obtained,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
the  fear  in  Cushing's  mind  that  the  failure  to  carry  out  the 
remainder  of  his  instructions  might  be  counted  to  his  dis- 
credit upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  and  he  there- 
fore made  his  explanations  for  not  going  to  the  Capital  the 
subject  of  several  passages  in  his  dispatches.  His  principal 
argument  was  tliat  a  visit  to  Peking  would  have  delayed, 
if  not  imperilled,  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty,  and  now 
that  the  treaty  had  hren  sia:ned,  he  considered  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  missimi  wmilil  be  .served  by  his  immediate 
return  to  the  United  States  where  he  could  supplement  by 
personal  explanation,  anything  which  might  be  lacking  in 
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his  dispatches  to  secure  the  immediate  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  Incidentally  the  appropriation  which  had  been 
made  for  the  expenses  of  the  mission  was  entirely  ex- 
hausted. He  therefore  appointed  Commander  Foxhall  A. 
Parker  as  Cliarge,  with  power  to  attend  to  any  diplomatic 
questions  which  might  arise,  while  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  the 
metlical  missionary,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  acting  as 
official  interpreter  without  salary.     Gushing  embarked  on 

^  the  Perry  August  24,  1844. 

One  other  object  of  the  mission,  an  object  mentioned  in 
no  instructions,  remained  unaccomplished.  Shortly  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  Gushing  offered  to  Kiying  some 
models  of  guns  and  some  books  on  military  and  naval 
tactics,  and  fortifications,  delicately  expressing  the  opinion 
that  such  information  might  be  of  value  to  Ghina  in  the 
future.    The  Chinese,  however,  were  not  ready,  even  after 

t  their  humiliating  military  defeats,  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  trappings  of  modern  militarism,  and  Kiying  replied 
politely  declining  the  gifts,  expressing  the  conviction  that 
peace  for  China  was  assured,  and  adding:  "If  at  a  future 
day  there  be  occasion  to  use  them,  then  we  ought  to  request 
your  Honorable  Nation  to  assist  us  witii  the  strengtii  of 
its  ijrm." 
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cult  of  execution,  others  were  foolish  demands,  whilst  several  of  the 
most  important  x)oint8  of  the  Treaty  were  omitted  on  the  list.  The 
sense  of  it  was,  moreover,  so  meanly  and  coarsely  expressed,  the  words 
and  sentences  were  so  obscure,  and  there  was  such  a  variety  of  errors, 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  point  them  out. 

**We  clearly  pointed  out  whatever  was  comprehensive  to  reason,  in 
order  to  dispel  their  stupid  ignorance,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  (delusive) 
hopes,  whilst  expatiating  with  strictness  upon  the  most  binding  of  the 
statutes,  while  we  were  obliged  to  polish  those  passages  which  were 
scarcely  intelligible,  so  as  to  render  the  sense  somewhat  more  obvious, 
in  order  to  remove  all  ambiguity;  and  only  after  four  times  altering 
the  copies,  we  adopted  (the  paper)." 

Kiying  also  pointed  out  to  the  Emperor  that  in  the 
article  in  the  treaty  which  purported  to  grant  to  the  Ameri- 
cans the  privileges  of  renting  property  in  the  five  ports  he 
had  inserted  a  qualifying  clause  which  made  the  renting  of 
such  property  dependent  upon  the  willingness  of  the  neigh- 
bors to  receive  foreigners. 

This  report  gives  a  fair  intimation  of  what  was  to  come 
in  the  next  fifteen  years  when  Chinese  officials,  sometimes 
friendly  to  foreigners  and  sometimes  not,  but  always  intent ; 
on  retaining  the  favor  of  an  ill-informed  and  anti-foreign/ 
Emperor,  attempted  to  transact  the  international  affairs      / 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.    As  for  the  concession  in  the  articla.-./ 
of  the  treaty  securing  the  rights  of  renting  property,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  Gushing,  •in  his  excess  of  amiability,* had         / 
permitted  himself  to  be  completely  hoodwinked  by  the  wily      / 
Kiying. 

The  only  known  contemporaneous  Chinese  account  of 
the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia  is  the  following:  ® 

"The  English  desired  that  leaders  of  all  nations  should  report  to 
them  first,  and  then  pay  duties;  but  the  French  and  Americans  indig- 
nantly exclaimed : — *We  are  no  dependencies  of  England  nor  have  wo 
been  "treacherous  and  lying." '  On  this,  some  American  ship-of-war 
entered  i)ort,  and  a  few  mont.  later,  some  Frenchmen  too.  Both 
of  them  submitted  letters,  begging  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  express  their  devotion  at  an  interview.  They  also  requested  to  bo 
allowed  to  leave  their  ships  in  the  South,  whilst  the  tribute-envoys 
and  a  small  suite  went  overland  to  Peking ;  for  they  wished  to  make' 
some  confidential  suggestions  and  to  assist  us.'' 
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Superior  Advantages  of  the  Gushing  Tebatt 

In  conducting  the  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  for  the 
first  American  treaty,  Cushing  had  the  double  advantage  of 
I  ^  J  the  experience  of  the  English  and  the  good  will  of  the 
If        Chinese.    Sir  Henry  Pottinger  had  been  the  pioneer.    His 
'        efforts  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  the 
Treaty  of  the  Bogue,  and  the  Regulations  for  Trade  which, 
while  first  promulgated  by  the  Chinese  alone,  were  signed 
.  by  both  the  Chinese  and  the  English  commissioners,  and  in- 
corporated as  a  part  of  the  treaty  agreement  between  the 
'     two  nations.    Before  Cushing  began  the  negotiations  lead-- 
ing  up  to  the  American  Treaty  of  Wanghia  the  arrangements 
of  the  English  with  the  Chinese  had  been  subjected  to  a 
■  working  test  in  which  their  weakness  as  well  as  their 
strength  had  been  revealed.    Of  even  greater  advantage  to 
the  American  negotiations  was  the  fact  that  the  Chinese, 
while  bitterly  resenting  the  defeats  they  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  English,  had  already  come  to  see  the  advantage 
I  H  of  having  the  good  will  of  other  Western  nations.    While 
not  fully  understanding  the  benefits  which  would  come  to 
them  later  from  having  admitted  into  their  international 
relationship  a  strong  nation  whose  national  interests  in 
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ation  on  the  coast  of  China  with  England  and  France, 
e  memorial  of  the  Canton  merchants  (May  25,  1839) 
Dngress  had  advised,  some  sort  of  diplomatic  relations 
een  China  and  the  Western  powers  might  have  been 
ilished.*  But  that  such  sweeping  concessions  as  the 
ish  had  obtained,  aside  from  the  indemnity  and  the 
)n  of  Hongkong,  could  have  been  secured  otherwise 
as  a  result  of  military  victory  over  the  Chinese,  is  not 

thought  of.  These  concessions,  obtained  for  the  Eng- 
3y  force  of  arms,  became  freely  the  possession  of  the 
ricans.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the  Americans  chosen 
gard  the  attack  on  the  American  flag-staff  at  Canton  in 
,  1844,  as  a  cause  for  war,  they  could  have  doubtless,  on 
inclusion  of  war,  exacted  any  terms  they  liked  from 
3iinese  Government.  It  became  ingloriously,  yet  very 
tably,  the  role  of  the  United  States  pacifically  to  follow 
and  to  China  in  the  wake  of  war,  and  to  profit  greatly 
18  victories  of  British  arms. 

here  had  been,  however,  no  alternative  for  the  United 
IS,  save  that  of  continuing  the  American  trade  in  China 
>ut  a  treaty,  and  that  would  have  meant  trade  under 
5gis  of  England.  So  far  as  China  was  concerned,  while 
3  Cushing  won  several  additional  concessions  from 
a,  and  won  th^mj^  a  mc^thoH  hardly  to  he  distingvrishftd 

mtmaidafion,  nevertheless  the  treaty  with  the  United 
was  wi  anchor  to  windward  for  the  Empire.  In  so  far 
8  Chinese  Government  was  conscious  of  what  was  being 
jved,  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia  may  be 
dhed  as  a  brilliant  stroke  of  fliplonnflry  The  subse- 
t  history  of  China's  international  relations,  with  the 
ed  Stat^  eliminated,  would  have  been  quite  different 

what  it  actually  was. 

t  ought  to  be  added,  as  a  preface  to  the  comparison  of 
British  and  American  treaties,  that  the  United  States 
an  advantage  over  the  English  in  the  ability  of  its 

The  Memorial  of  R.  B.  Forbca  and  othcrH.  IT.  Doc.  40  :2G-1,  had  f»xpres8<Hl 
?lu8ion,  tbe  "candid  conviction  that  tbo  appearance  of  a  naval  force  from 
lited  States,  England  and  P'tance  up<»n  the  coaRt  of  China,  would,  without 
bed,  obtain  from  this  Qovernment  such  acknowledgmentu  and  treaties,  etc/* 


I 
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commissioner.  As  a  negotiator  and  a  writer  of  legal  docu- 
ments Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was  no  match  for  the  clever 
New  England  lawyer.  In  estimating  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia 
an  effort  ought  to  l)e  niatle  to  put  one's  self  in  the  place  of 
the  Chinese  and  seek  to  determine  the  extent  in  which  the 
document  was  fair  and  just  to  the  Empire.  Such  an  esti- 
mate, however,  must  not  detract  from  the  credit  due  to  the 
negotiator  in  wliose  hands  were  placed  the  commercial  and 
political  interests  of  the  United  States.  Caleb  Cushing  was 
charge{I  with  makinfj  the  best  possible  terms  for  his  client. 
That  is  to  say,  he  was  to  make  a  treaty  which  would  give 
to  American  commercial  interests  in  China  the  best  possible 
opportunities  for  the  prosecution  of  their  growing  trade  in 
the  face  of  British  competition.  No  one  can  deny,  after  a 
comparison  of  tlie  documents,  that  in  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia 
"those  interests  were  extremely  well  served. 

The  Superior  Adv.^xtages  of  the  Cushing  Theatt 

As  a  basis  for  tlie  conduct  of  trade  the  American  treaty 
was  greatly  superior  to  tlie  English  agreements,  made  by 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger;  so  superior  that  it  became  immediately 
the  model  for  tlie  French  treaty,  negotiated  a  few  weeks 
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co-hong.  (5)  Sweeping  concessions  of  extraterritorial 
rights.  On  the  other  hand,  by  means  of  the  "most- favored- 
nation"  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  the  Bogiie  (Article  8)  the 
English  inherited  many  additional  ailvantapcs  secured  from  , 
the  Treaty  of  Wftiif^hia.  Sir  John  Francis  Davis,  who  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  as  British  Minister  and  Super- 
intendent of  Trade,  acknowledged  the  following:^  (1) 
Merchant  ships  might  remain  two  days  at  any  one  of  the 
five  ports  without  paying  duties,  provided  they  did  not  dis- 
charge any  cargo.  (2)  Having  paid  tonnage  duties  ships 
could  go  to  another  port  without  having  to  pay  such  duties 
a  second  time,  (3)  Having  landed  cargo  and  having  paid 
the  duties,  they  could  reship  it  to  another  port  and  enter 
it  without  duty  by  means  of  a  customs  house  certificate. 

(4)  Permission  was  obtained  for  the  employment  of  Chinese 
as  teachers  for  the  foreigners  and  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

(5)  It  was  stipulated  that  the  treaty  might  be  reconsidered 
for  purposes  of  revision  after  twelve  years  from  the  date  of 
the  American  treaty. 

The  first  three  of  the  above  items  obviously  made  for 
greater  flexibility  in  the  division  of  the  foreign  trade  be- 
tween the  newly  opened  ports,  especially  in  the  early  years  ^ 
when  the  trade  possibilities  of  each  port  were  being  ex- 
plored.   They  also  opened  the  door  part  way  for  a  coasting  _ 
trade  between  the  treaty  ports  in  foreign  vessels.    The  Eng-  ' 
lish  had  expected  that  Hongkong  would  ser\'e  at  once  as  a 
Vionded  warehouse  for  their  entire  China  trade,  ami  also  as 
a  distributing  point.    These  provisions  were  ingenious  de- 
vices of  Cushing's  by  which  the  Americans  could  secure 
advantages  such  as  the  British  had  expected  to  obtain  by  •' 
the  cession  of  territory. 
,  The  permission  to  employ  Chinese  teachers  and  purchase 

Chinese  books,  while  of  general  advantage  to  the  merchants 
and  to  the  foreign  governments  in  that  it  made  possible  the 
development  of  a  competent  staff  of  interpreters  and  ail- 
visers,  was  also  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  missionaries 
who  hitherto  had  been  able  to  study  the  Chinese  language 
anfl  literature  only  surreptitiously. 
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The  American  article  providing  for  the  reviBlon  of  the 
treaty  after  twelve  years,  which  was  also  incorporated  into 
the  French  treaty  a  few  weeks  later,  and  on  which  the 
Powers  rested  their  claims  for  the  negotiation  of  new  treaties 
in  1S56,  will  be  discussed  subsequently  more  in  detail. 

EXTRATBBBITOBlALrrr  )«'"'" 

The  doctrine  of  extraterritoriality  received  amplification 
*  and  greater  precision  of  statement  in  the  Treaty  of  Wan^ia. 

Owing  to  Chinese  reluctance  to  grant  it,  or  to  objections  in 
i  England  to  the  doctrine,  Pottinger  had  not  included  it  in 

either  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  or  that  of  the  Bdgue.    The 

only  mention  of  the  concession  was  in  the  Regulations  of 

Trade,  Article  13  of  which  read: 

"RefcanlinfT  the  punishment  of  English  criminals,  the  English 
Govenimciit  will  eiinct  the  laws  necessary  to  attain  that  enil  and 
the  Consul  will  be  empowered  to  put  them  into  force:  and  r^^rding 
the  punishment  of  Chinese  criminals,  these  will  be  tried  and  puQiahed 
by  their  own  laws,  iu  the  way  provided  for  by  tie  correspondaice 
which  took  place  at  Nanking  after  the  concluding  of  the  peace." 

From  the  phrasing  of  this  article  it  is  clear,  ev«i  thou^ 
there  were  no  other  proof,  that  the  doctrine  in  substance. 
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in.  China  shall  he  tried  and  punished  only  by  the  Consul,  or  other 
►  public  functionary  of  the  United  States,  thereto  authorized,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  .  .  ," 


"Artide  XXV.     All  questions   in  regard   to  rights,  whether  of 
property  or  person,  arising  between   citizens  of  the   United   Stiites 
a  and  China,  shall  he  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  uf,  and  regulated  by 
the  authorities  of  their  own  Govemnient." 

And  this  article  also  adds: 

"And  all  controversies  occurring  in  China  between  the  citizens  of 

the  United  States  and  the  subjects  of  any  other  Govemnient  shall  be 

\^  regulated  by  the  treaties  existing  between  the   United   Stat«   and 

such  Govemnjents,  respectively,  without  interference  on  the  part  of 

China," 

A  provision  which  had  not  been  legaUzed  before. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  extraterritorial  pro- ' 

visions  of  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia  were  not  inserted  at  the 

,  demand  of  the  American  merchants.    The  Forbes  memorial 

(May  25,  1839)^ which  had  outlined  what  seemed  to  the 

American  merchants  important  in  a  possible  treaty,  asked 

for  something  very  much  less  than  Gushing  secured.    The 

I      sixth  article  of  the  memorial  read: 

"That  until  the  Chinese  laws  are  distinctly  made  known  and 
recognized,  the  punishment  for  wrongs  committed  by  foreigners  upon 
the  Chinese,  or  others,  shall  not  be  greater  than  is  upplicable  to  the 
like  offenae  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  England;  nor  shall 
^ny  punishment  be  inflicted  by  the  Chinese  authorities  upon  any 
foreigner,  until  the  guilt  of  the  party  shall  have  been  fairly  and 
clearly  proven." 

Gushing  made  the  general  subject  and  the  precise  stipu- 
lation of  extraterritoriality  in  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia  the 
matter  of  a  long  and  detailed  dispatch  to  the  Secretary  of 
•  State,  John  G.  Calhoun,'"  in  which  the  reasons  for  the  con- 
cession are  explained  in  detail.  The  most  immediate  reason 
'  "was  that  such  a  concession  had  already  been  made  to  the 
English.   Gushing  wrote: 

*^  fonnd  that  Great  Britain  bad  stipulated  for  the  absolute  exemp- 
tion of  her  Hubjecta  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire,  while  the 
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Portugese  Rttaincd  the  Banie  object  through  their  own  local  juris- 
diction at  Macao.  And  in  addition  to  all  the  other  considerationa 
affecting  the  question,  I  reflected  bow  f^ominiouB^would  be  the  con- 
dition of  Americans  in  China,  if  subjected  to  local  jurisdiction, 
whilst  the  English  and  Portuguese  among  them  were  exempt  from  it" 

Starting  with  this  fact,  or  possibly  seeking  to  underlay 
the  concession  already  obtained  with  substantial  legal  and 
ethical  principles,  Gushing  found  them  in  the  character  of 
the  relations  which  China  had  sustained  towards  Western 
nations,  and  in  the  more  conspicuous  incidents  of  the  past, 

,  particularly  the  Terranova  case,  where  such  a  provision  as 
he  inserted  into  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia  would  have  served 
better  the  ends  of  justice. 

While  China  could  not  be  classified  with  the  Moham- 
medan States  where  the  doctrine  of  extraterritoriality  had 
long  been  applied,  on  the  ground  that  China,  like  them,  was 
uncivihzeil,  the  Empire  could  be  placed  with  them  as  a 

»-State  which  did  not  recognize  the  'law  of  nations.'  This 
was  proved,  wrote  Gushing,  by  the  following  facts:  The 
Chinese  attempt  to  apply  Chinese  law  to  visiting  foreign 
war  vessels ;  their  authorities  have  subjected  foreign  consuls 
to  personal  restraint;  they  disregard  the  flag  of  truce;  and 
they  demand,  at  Court,  the  kowtouK    The  states  of  Christ- 
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This  argument  derived  its  most  impelling  force  from 
the  Terranova  ease  *  in  1821,  which  had  been  such  a  trav-    / 
esty  on  justice. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  significance  of  this 
carefully  drawn  provision  of  the  Gushing  treaty  is  to  be 
found  in  Cushing's  purpose  in  this  matter,  as  in  reexporta- 
tion and  the  coasting  trade,  to  secure  for  the  Americans 
guarantees  of  actual  most-favored-nation  treatment  without 
the  acquisition  of  a  military  and  naval  base  like  Hongkong. 
Extraterritoriality  was  in  a  measure,  as  Lord  Palmerston 
seems  to  have  recognized  in  1839,  a  substitute  for  the  perma-; 
nent  occupation  of  territory. 

The  profound  and  brilliant  legal  mind  of  the  American 
commissioner  found  in  this  complex  legal  question  of  per- 
sonal versus  territorial  jurisdiction  a  subject  entirely  to  his 
taste,  and-tfe  result,  as  defined  in  the  two  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Wanghia,  was  to  Gushing  a  matter  of  no  little 
pride. 


Responsibility  Placed  on  the  Chinese 

Another  superiority  of  the  American  treaty  which  was 
subsequently  acknowledged  and  adopted  by  the  English, 
was  in  the  locating  of  responsibility  for  thf^  nll^^tiv^n  nf 
jinjies.  Here  again  Gushing  was  applying  his  general  policy. 
The  second  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  stipulated  as  a 
duty  of  the  Consul  "to  see  that  the  just  dues  and  other  dues* 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  are 
duly  discharged  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects."  In 
the  Treaty  of  the  Bogue  England  assumed  additional 
responsibilities  to  assist  the  Chinese  Government  in  the 
suppression  of  smuffiling.  This  provision  was  an  inherit-* 
ance  from  the  days  before  the  treaties,  and  even  from 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  East  India  Company  monopoly 

•  v.  K.  WellingtoD  Koo.  In  his  exposition  of  tbe  Status  of  Aliens  in  CThina, 
although  examining  all  of  the  other  cases  of  the  alleged  homicide  by  foreigners 
which  he  finds  entirely  unjustifiable  as  a  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  extraterri- 
toriality, unfortunately  omits  all  discussion  of  the  Terranova  case,  perhaps  the 
worst  exhibition  of  the  exercise  of  Chinese  Jurisdiction  over  foreigners,  and 
certainly  the  most  compelling  argument  among  Americans  for  the  provision  In 
the  Treaty  of  Wanghia. 
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at  Canton,  when  the  Chinese  authorities  were  accustomed 
to  hold  the  English  superintendent  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  countrymen.  To  the  Chinese,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  having  all  merchants  secured  by  a  guarantor, 
the  British  provisions  were  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 
They  might  also  be  considered  as  a  correlative  proposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  extraterritoriality,  since  it  was  over  the 
payment  of  dues  and  duties  that  the  offenses  of  foreigners 
were  most  likely  to  arise.  But  in  practice  it  made  the 
foreign  government  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
\  Chinese  customs  laws,  and  it  became  therefore  very  dis- 
tasteful. 

"Cnder  tho  Treaty  of  Nanking,"  writes  a  British  historian,  "the 
British  consuls  were  to  assist  the  Chinese  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Kf^jlations ;  the  only  result  of  this  was  to  penalize  British  aubjeeta 
who  were  fined  hy  their  own  consuls  for  offenses  which  other  foreigners 
committed  with  impunity."  " 

That  the  English  were  not  unwilling  to  adopt  the  pro-    . 
visions  of  the  American  treaty  with  reference  to  smugging 
must  be  evident  from  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  to  Kiying,  October  11,  1843,  in  answer  to  a  com- 
plaint from  the  latter  that  men  from  an  English  vessel  had 
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.The  Treaty  of  Wanghia  completely  freed  the  consul  from  ' 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  by  stipulating  (Article  13)  that 
the  duties  should  be  paid  in  cash,  either  in  sycee  silver,  or 
in  foreign  currency.  Perhaps  in  the  long  run  it  was  better 
that  China  should  not  delegate,  or  be  allowed  to  delegate, 
the  responsibility  which  properly  belonged  to  the  Empire  as  ^ 
a  sovereign  state,  for  the  enforcement  of  its  own  laws,  but 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  provision  was  merely  that  the 

Government  of  the  United  States  evaded  responsibility  for 

the  smuggling  carried  on  by  its  citizens.   The  Gushing  treaty   |  \ 
was,  in  practice,  the  smugglers'  delight,  conferring  even 
more  extended  privileges  in  that  regard  than  did  the  pos- 
session of  Hongkong. 

The  American  treaty  definitely  specified  that  communi- 
cations to  Peking  mi^t  be  made  not  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  at  Canton  (Article 
31)  but  also,  when  necessary,  through  the  Governor  General 
of  the  Liang  Kwang,  or  that  of  the  Liang  Kiang.  This 
provision  also  was  made  use  of  by  the  English  oflScials,  ten 
years  later,  when  the  Imperial  Commissioner  obstinately 
refused  to  see  them. 

Divergence  from  British  Policy  • 


I 


A  comparison  of  the  American  and  the  British  treaties 
also  shows  a  marked  divergence  of  the  policies  between  the 
two  Western  powers  towards  China. 

Both  in  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia  and  in  the 
annexed  tariff,  opium  is  specifically  mentioned  as  contra- 
band, and  any  opium  smuggler  is  made  liable  to  arrest  and 
to  the  penalty  of  confiscation  for  both  cargo  and  the  vessel 
detected  in  carrying  it.    The  text  was  (Article  33) : 

"Citizens  of  the  United  States  who  shall  attempt  to  trade  clandes- 
tinely with  such  of  the  ports  of  China  as  are  not  open  to  foreign 
commerce,  or  who  shall  trade  in  opium  or  any  other  contraband 
articles  of  merchandise,  shall  be  subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Chinese  Government  without  being  entitled  to  any  countenance  or 
protection  from  that  of  the  United  States;  and  the  United  States 
will  take  measures  to  prevent  their  flag  from  being  abused  by  the 
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subjects  of  other  nations  as  a.  covet  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 

the  Empire." 

Thus,  until  the  treaty  of  1858,  when  this  article  waa 
omitted,  the  name  of  the  United  States  was  technically  clear 
\oi  any  complicity  in  the  opimn  trade,  although  slight  pro- 
vision was  ever  made  by  the  United  States  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  American  flag  either  by  its  own  citizens  or  those 

^  of  other  nations.  American  citizens  engaged  in  smuggling 
violated  the  treaty,  yet  the  United  States  never  assumed 
any  responsibility  to  prevent  or  punish  such  violations  un- 
less complaint  was  brought  by  the  Chinese,  and  such  action 
the  Chinese  were  very  reluctant  to  take.  The  result  was 
that  snmggling  greatly  increased.    The  only  difference  be- 

,  twecn  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  England, 
in  practice,  was  in  the  extent  of  the  participation  in  the 
smuggling.       '        ^-    ■   " 

A  more  marked  divergence  of  policy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  stipulations  conferring  on  foreigners  the  rights  of  resi- 
dence in  treaty  ports,  and  in  the  measures  adopted  for  their 
protection.    The  Treaty  of  the  Bogue  (Article  7)  ^;ovided 

•  that  in  the  treaty  ports  "ground  ^and  houses  .  .  .^lall  be 
set  apart  by  the  local  uffiecrs,  in  coiiiniijiiication  with  the 

^  consiil'^for  the  residence  "oOoreiemers.    ii'or~tHeir~Drotec- 
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so  seriously  intrenched  upon  the  integrity  of  Chinese  ter-     # 
ritory  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.    The  presence  of^ 
the  war  vessels  looked  towards  the  gun-boat  policy,  the 
intimidation  of  local  oflScials  and  even  the  quasi-protection 
of  smugglers.    The  American  provision  for  the  'selection', 
of  sites,  and  for  the  placing  of  r*"<=^p^nsih^^^^Y  ^^r^^"^'^  pro-, 
tec!ibn  uponthe  Chinese,  pointed  in  the  very  opposite 
direction — tfie^aintenance  of  the  integrity  of  China  and 
the  support  of  its  sovereignty.    The  difference  was  this: 
England  was  approaching  China  through  the  old  world,  # 
through  India  and  other  Oriental  countries,  where  every 
precedent  was  in  favor  of  the  policy  she  was  laying  down; 
the  United  States  wasj^ppTf^p^^^^ff  ^^^"Mts^ne  mdepend- 
entntfiion  to  anotEer^  and  the  negotiations  were  m  the 
lianas  of  Yankees  who  recognized  no  color  line  and  prided 
themselves  that  they  yielded  to  no  race  prejudice.     The 
provision  for  churches  and  hospitals,  moreover,  recalls  the 
fact  that  Cushing  was,  at  Macao,  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
missionaries  who  were  his  only  interpreters,  and  bears  wit- 
ness to  the  ascending  missionary  interest  in  China  which  in      / 
later  years  increased  so  much  faster  than  the  commercial    / 
interest.  '^^  ■ 

Again,  however,  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  th^_^ 
Americans  were  not  the  same.  Actually  the  Americans  \ 
adopted  the  'foreign  settlement'  plan  of  residence, — where-' 
ever  the  English  established  it — and  probably  half  of  the 
irritation  growing  up  between  the  Americans  and  the 
Chinese  authorities  in  subsequent  years  was  over  the  efforts 
of  the  Americans  to  secure  residences  where  'due  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  location  thereof  gave  the 
Chinese  authorities  a  cover  for  refusing  them.  The  lack  of 
American  war  vessels  in  Chinese  ports  also  permitted  the 
growth  of  not  a  few  claims,  often  small  but  exceedingly  irri- 
tating, which  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  Americans 
depended  less  upon  Chinese  protection  and  more  upon  show 
of  force.  Moreover  in  practice  the  Americans,  unable  to 
claim  the  protection  of  American  war  vessels,  found  their 
defense  under  the  British  flag. 
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Disregarding  general  principles,  and  viewing  the  treaties 
in  the  light  of  the  actual  situation  which  confronted  the 
enervated  and  tottering  Chinese  dynasty  in  its  efforts  to 
control  its  foreign  guests,  the  English  treaties  were,  aside 
from  the  opium  question,  more  beneficent-cowards  China 

y  than  was  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia,  although  the  latter  may 
have  been  more  benevolent.  Furthermore  the  next  ten 
years  were  to  show  that  the  English  Government  was  much 
better  prepared  than  the  United  states  t^  live  up  to  the 

^  feffi_^bligation5  whleh  the  foreigners  had  assumed  towards 
theCKmese^  rh6~~L^nited  "Slates  was  in  tlie  TTEffty-  of 
Wanghia  putting  on  for  the  first  time  some  of  the  garments 

*  of  imperialism,  onjyjo  find  that  the  nation  itself  had  not 
at  all  growri  up  Fo  such  ample  vestments.  ~     -  — 

It  was  a  difficult  road  upon  which  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia 
set  the  feet  of  the  still  immature  and  undeveloped  power  of 
the  western  hemisphere.  Even  before  its  boundaries  had 
been  pushed  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  United 
States  was  placed  in  competition  with  older  Powers,  the  piu*- 
poses  and  policies  of  which  were  avowedly  different  from 
those  of  the  United  States.  In  this  rivalry  of  nations  new 
considerations  of  national  honor  and  dignity  must  certainly 
prompt  the  United  States  to  new  policies  and  actions.    For 
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long  proceed  successfully  without  altering  many  habits  of 
^  action  both  at  home  and  abroad.    The  policy  of  Caleb  Cush- 


ing  was  to  be  guide. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  FAK  EAST  BECOMES  A  POLITICAL  QUESTION 

The  Treaty  of  Wanghia,  marking  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  Far  Eastern  politics,  came  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  characterized  by  great  confusion  in  Asia, 
Europe  and  America.  Within  a  generation  the  Chinese 
Empire  was  to  pass  through  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  the 
greatest  civil  war  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  Empire 
of  Japan  was  likewise  to  experience  a  thorough,  though  rela- 
tively bloodless,  revolution  resulting  in  a  great  change  of 
political,  economic  and  industrial  structure.  Great  Britain 
was  in  the  struggles  of  educational,  industrial,  constitutional 
said  fiscal  reform,  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  Free 
Trade,  great  increase  in  manufacturing,  and  the  extension 
of  a  commercial  empire;  it  was  the  age  of  Palmerston.  On 
the  Continent  confusion  was  confounded  in  revolution  and 
still  more  confounded  by  the  entrance  of  Russia  as  a  factor 
in  the  politics  of  both  the  East  and  the  West.  Europe  was 
too  engaged  in  domestic  problems  to  look  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  continent  and  thus  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  left  almost  alone  to  contest  for  the  mar- 
kets of  tlie  world.  This  contest  was  real  but  the  United 
States  was  badly  handicapped  because,  far  more  than  its 
conmiercial  rival,  the  United  States  was  in  confusion.  The 
conflict  between  the  free  and  the  slave  states,  accompanied 
by  a  great  westward  thrust  to  reach  and  hold  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  to  round  out  both  northern  and  southern  boun- 
daries, was  to  issue  in  the  American  Ciyil  War — itself  the 
great  test  as  to  whether  American  republicanism  would  be 
able  to  endure. 

American  policy  in  Asia  was  fabricated  in  the  midst  of 
this  confusion  and  was  directly  related  to  it.    In  1840  the 
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American  Government  first  faced  the  question  of  framing  a 
policy  for  Asia.  A  preliminary  sketch  of  the  structure  was 
finished  in  1844  in  the  Gushing  treaty  with  China.  Within 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  notwithstanding  the  succession 
of  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  break-up  of  political  parties,  and  the 
ominous  conflict  of  civil  war,  the  nation  had  completed  the 
drawings  from  the  sketch  which  came  from  the  hand  of 
Caleb  Gushing,  and  could  claim  a  well-rounded,  well-con- 
sidered foreign  policy  for  Asia  which  successive  generations 
had  only  to  apply.  The  creation  of  such  a  policy  in  sudi  a 
period  was  a  notable  achievement. 

The  International  Situation 

The  preeminent  characteristic  of  the  period  was  the 
shortening  of  distances.  Communications  became  quicker 
and  cheaper;  it  was  as  though  the  globe  suddenly  con- 
tracted to  a  quarter  of  its  former  size.  Clearly  defined 
boundaries  in  the  West,  and  in  the  East  as  well,  became 
matters  of  supreme  importance  whereas  they  had  been  ig- 
nored in  previous  generations  when  time  itself  was  the  great 
boundarj'.    Following^rapidly  upon  the  clipper_ahip  wilfa^ 
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byAinericans  in  the  East  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
len  UreatiBritain  woiiW  extend  her  empire  beyond  Hong- 
kong to  include  other  portions  of  the  Chinese  Empire  as 
well  as  parts  of  the  Japanese  islands.  England  under 
Palmerston  was  apparently  girding  herself  both  industrially 
and  politically  to  capture  and  hold  the  markets  of  Asia.  To  \ 
the  American  people,  to  those  in  the  South  who  grew  cotton, 
to  those  in  the  North  who  manufactured  it,  to  the  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners  who  carried  it  to  Asia  and  were  just 
awaking  to  the  boundless  markets  which  might  be  open,  the 
program  of  Great  Britain  was  formidable  and  perilous. 
Perhaps  these  apprehensions  would  never  have  greatly  in- 
fluenced American  foreign  policy  in  the  East,  had  they  not 
been  intensified  by  the  activities  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  for  after  all  American  commercial 
interests  there  were  still  small.  The  British  program  in 
North  America,  however,  was  squarely  before  the  entire 
American  people.  It  involved  questions  of  boundary  and  of 
strategic  defense ;  furthermore  it  touched  their  pride.  Eng-  *' 
land  sought  to  break  down  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Twice  within  ten  years  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  appeared  to  be  moving  toward  war,  once  over  the 
northern  boundary,  and  again  over  the  control  of  the 
Isthmus.  Even  before  Caleb  Gushing  went  to  Macao  the 
British  flag  had  been  hoisted  over  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  only  the  disavowal  of  the  act  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  averted  an  ominous  contest.  Oregon,  California, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  China, 
Japan — these  were  all  for  the  Americans  either  wholly  or 
partly  problems  of  the  Pacific,  and  taken  collectively  they 
created  a  body  of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  which, 
because  of  the  territorial  and  industrial  questions  involved, 
became  related  even  to  the  transcending  issue  of  slavery. 
American  policy  in  Asia  was  a  more  important  theme  in 
national  politics  in  the  decade  which  preceded  the  American 
Civil  War  than  it  became  again  until  the  occupation  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  1898.  The  American  peoplewere 
moving  westward  and  that  portion  of  the  world  which,  wheiP 
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'  viewed  from  London  and  Paris  was  called  the  Far  East,  had 
become  to  the  Americans  not  the  East  at  all  but  the 
Farthest  West. 

A  mere  catalogue  of  the  places  and  dates  along  the 
Pacitic  seaboard  would  suffice  to  make  vivid  the  associa- 
tion of  American  domestic  problems  and  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  between  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  War  and  1870.* 

The  two  other_foreigii_iiQffers_with  ^_hidi_the  United 
Statee  would  have  to  deal  in  Asia  were  France  and  Russia^ 
Neither  of  these  powers  al  first  exerted  themselves  in  ai^ 
way  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Americans,  yet  their 
presence  added  to  the  complexity  of  the  political  situation, 
and  the  manner  and  time  of  their  entrance  should  be  noted. 

Immediately  following  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Wanghia,  France  negotiated  a  treaty  with  China  which  was 
similar  in  its  general  outlines  to  the  American  treaty,  yet 
with  one  significant  addition.  This  treaty,  supplemented 
by  an  imperial  rescript,  secured  to  France  a  somewhat  vague 
yet  virtual  protectorate  over  all  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries and  their  Chinese  converts.  This  concession  was  to 
become  the  cornerstone  of  French  policy.    France  was  com- 
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mitted  to  the  political  support  of  Roman  Catholic  missions 
which  were  in  turn  to  become  the  agency  of  French  terri- 
torial, political  and  economic  expansion  in  the  Far  East.^ 
The  Russian  Emperor  sent  Nicholai  Muravieff  as  Gov- 
ernor General  to  the  Russian  possessions  in  eastern  Siberia 
in  1847.*  The  steps  by  which  this  energetic  official  estab- 
lished and  consolidated  the  Russian  position  in  Siberia  and 
North  China — the  building  of  Petropavlovsk  on  Kamchatka 
in  1849,  the  founding  of  Nicholaievsk  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur  in  1850,  the  expedition  down  the  Amur  in  the  same 
year,  the  founding  of  Blagoveschensk  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ussuri  in  1858,  and  the  treaty  of  Aigun  of  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Russians  were  given  the  exclusive  right  with  the 
Chinese  to  the  navigation  of  the  Amur,  Sungari  and  Ussuri 
rivers — ^were  quite  unnoticed  by  the  Americans  but  were 
not  overlooked  by  the  British  who  were  closely  watching 
every  southward  movement  of  Russia  into  Asia.  By  the 
entrance  of  Russia  into  the  political  and  commercial  arena 
of  the  Far  East  four  foreign  powers — Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  France  and  Russia — came  into  direct  rela- 
tions with  each  other  thus  making  Asiatic  politics  often 
merely  a  phase  of  the  politics  of  the  western  world. 

Multiplication  of  American  Interests  in  China 

With  the  tremendous  expansive  movement  of  the  United 
States  the  development  of  American  interests  in  China 
synchronized  almost  exactly,  American  ship-owners  in  the 
C^hina  trade  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  profited  fabulously  by  the  enormous  freight  rates 
at  the  time  of  the  blockade  of  Canton  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Anglo-Chinese  War  in  1840,  and  by  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  British  trade  at  that  time.*  By  the  perfection  of  the 
Amerioan-lypeof  clipper  ship,  which  appeared  about  1840, 
they  were  aJbleT^'^it-^ime-almostto  monopolize  the  trans- 
portation  of  tea  even  to  England,  for  they  could  carry  larger 
cargoes  and  deUver  the  tea  in  shorter  time  and  in  fresher 
condition  than  could  their  competitors.    The  rush  from  the 
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Atlantic  Coast  to  California  after  the  discovery  _ofg^ 
created  incredibly  high  freight  and  passenger  ratralor  a 
voyage  which  carried  the  ship  outward  more  than  half  way 
towards  China.  Thus  the  outward  voyage  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  was  unremunerative  because  of  the 
lack  of  cargoes  became  even  more  profitable  than  the  return 
voyage.  The  abolition  of  the  British  navigation  laws  in 
1850  gave  the  Americans,  temporarily,  a  still  further  advan- 
tage which  they  were  well  prepared  to  improve.  The  Cri- 
mean War  withdrew  a  large  amount  of  European  tonnage 
for  transport  service,  and  again  the  Americans  profited. 

American  trade  at  Shanghai  "  grew  with  rapidity.  This 
new  port  was,  on  the  one  hand,  nearer  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  to  San  Francisco,  and  on  the  other,  nearer  to  the  actual 
silk-growing  and  tea-producing  districts  of  China  than  was 
the  old  port  of  Canton,  Furthermore,  Shan^ai,  as  a  fore^ 
community,  started  de  novo  without  the  traditions  which 
had  grown  up  at  Canton.  The  Americans  were  not  a  tradi- 
tion-loving people,  and  especially  was  this  true  when  the 
backwash  from  San  Francisco  harbor  began  to  pour  its 
stream  of  derelict  Americans  on  to  the  China  coast.  Yet 
even  among  the  more  law-abiding  residents.  Canton  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  pestilential  spot  from  which  it  was 
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851  there  had  been  a  total  of  150  Protestant  missionaries 
D  arrive  in  China.  Of  this  number  15  had  come  from  the 
'ontinent,  47  from  England,  and  88  from  the  United 
tates.^ 

American  interests  in  China,  therefore,  in  the  period 
fter  1850  are  seen  to  be  both  enlarged  and  multiplied  over 
^hat  they  had  been  in  the  pre-treaty  days.  Down  to  the 
jne  of  the  first  treaty  little  mattered  save  the  preservation 
f  undisturbed  commercial  relationships.  Now  this  com- 
lerce  had  grown  immensely  and  had  taken  very  deep 
x)t  in  at  least  one  other  port.  In  addition  the  missionaries 
ad  come  in  large  numbers  to  every  open  port  and  their 
dvent  marked  the  beginning  in  the  United  States  of  a  phil- 
nthropic,  and  also  a  sentimental  interest  in  China  which 
perated  strongly  in  the  formation  of  American  public 
pinion.  Its  immediate  effect  on  the  American  policy  in 
Jhina  was  greatly  to  increase  the  demand  for  a  further 
pening  up  of  the  country.  The  impatience  of  the  mis- 
lonary  often  exceeded  that  of  the  trader.  To  these  two 
iterests,  one  commercial  and  the  other  philanthropic,  was 
ow  being  added  a  third — a  political  interest. 

The  problems  of  Asia  as  viewed  by  the  Western  world  ^^ 
Based  to  bepurely  commercial :    they. became  political.    ^^ 
[ad  the  Anglo-Chlni^e  War  (1839-42)  been  settled  by  a    p.^ 
urely  commercial  treaty  the  Far  Eastern  question  might 
ave  remained  for  a  time  a  commercial  one,  but  England 
lanted  at  Hongkong  an  outpost  of  the  India  Empire,  which 
ad  already  been  advancing  by  easy  stages  from  Penang  and 
ingapore.    The  British  occupation  of  Hongkong  compelled^ 
Q  other  foreign  nations  from  that  time  onward  to  deal  with 
.sia  as  a  political  problem.    It  was  the  delusion  of  some 
jnerican  statesmen  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  that  the 
Fnited  States  need  recognize  no  political  problem  in  Asia, 
lat  American  interests  in  the  East  were  purely  commercial, 
ut  this  assumption  avoided  plain  facts.     Caleb  Cushing 
egotiated  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia  in  1844  with  one  eye  on 
le  political  establishment  of  Great  Britain  at  Hongkong. 
lommodore  Perry  in  1853-54  did  not  even  make  a  commer-  ', 
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cial  treaty  with  Japan,  but  he  staked  out  a  political  program . 
which  failed  of  adoption  through  no  timidity  of  its  author, 
and  notwithstanding  its  failure  had  its  influence  on  subse- 
quent policy.  The  struggle  of  the  Americans  to  secure 
Shanghai  as  an  international  rather  than  a  British  port,  at 
the  very  time  Perry  was  in  the  East,  was  more  political  than 
corrimercial.  The  relations  of  the  Western  powers  to  the 
Taiping  Rebellion,  and  the  relations  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia  and  the  United  States  in  the  negotiations  of 
the  treaties  of  Tientsin  in  1858  were  very  far  from  being 
purely  commercial.  The  'cooperative  policy'  and  the  entire 
course  of  the  first  ten  years  of  American  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Japan  were  controlled  by  political  considerations. 
The  first  American  efforts  to  open  Korea  were  of  the  same 
character. 

The  distinction  between  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  policy  of  other  powers  in  Asia  in  this  period  is  not 
that  the  American  policy  was  purely  commercial  while  the 
others  were  political,  but  that  the  American  policy,  althou^ 
political,  followed  diplomatic  rather  than  military  channels. 
Military  proposals  were  not  lacking  from  the  American 
representatives  in  the  East;  they  even  issued  at  times  from 
the  Department  of  State,  but  with  very  few  exceptions  these 
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0  say,  it  helped  to  confirm  an  open  door  policy.  But  it  did 
aore.  It  raised  questions  of  how  this  expected  great  com- 
aerce  with  Asia  might  in  future  years  receive  adequate 
protection.  It  sent  the  Americans  into  the  Pacific  to  look 
or  harbors,  to  Japan  for  more  open  ports,  and  to  Formosa 
or  coal  mines  which  were  deemed  a  necessity  for  the  success 
f  steam  navigation.  This  alertness  and  this  search,  this 
lanning  for  the  future,  which  then  seemed  so  sure  and  so 
relcome  to  the  cotton  growers  jand.  manuf actjorers^  alike, 
mmediately  put  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  interna- 
ional  collisions  of  grave  import,  for  were  not  the  Ameri- 
ans  setting  out  upon  a  path  already  well-trodden  by  Eng- 
ind?  and  Russia?  and  lYance?  and  did  not  the  closed  ports 
f  Japan  lie  directly  in  the  way? 

A  brief  reference  to  details  will  make  more  intelligi- 
le  the  force  of  this  situation  as  it  was  felt  in  the  United 
tates  a  few  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
iTanghia. 

As  early  as  May,  1848,  T.  Butler  King,  of  the  Committee 
n  Naval  Affairs,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
Lves  a  report  recommending  steam  navigation  from  the 
Tnited  States  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  China.^  He 
Khibited  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  the 
jnerican  trade.  While  the  United  States  and  England 
ere  then  great  competitors  he  argued  that  the  English 
nports  contained  one  element  of  decay,  viz.,  opium,  and  he 
q)ressed  the  opinion  that  England  would  in  the  future  be 
ery  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  the  raw  material 
)r  her  cotton  trade  with  China.  The  American  trade,  he 
sserted,  was  therefore  in  a  far  more  favorable  potential 
osition.  It  had  already  been  proved  that  the  Americans 
3uld  meet  English  competition  in  cheap  cotton  goods,  and 
;  merely  remained  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  study 
lore  carefully  and  adapt  his  fabrics  more  to  the  wants  and 
istes  of  the  Chinese  people.  In  spite  of  the  growing  pro- 
uction  of  cotton  in  India,  Mr.  King  felt  assured  of  the 
jnerican  cotton  market  in  China  if  only  the  transportation 
roblem  could  be  solved.    He  said: 
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"Certainty  and  rnpidUy  of  intercourse  only  are  wanted  to  bring 
tlicsf!  two  (rrcat  nmioiiH  [China  and  the  United  Stntes]  nearer  togethor, 
to  give  them  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other,  develop  their  re- 
sources and  build  up  a  commerce  more  extensire  than  has  probably 
ever  heretofore  existed  between  two  nations.  The  improved  condition 
of  our  relations  with  thnt  eountiy  under  the  new  treaties,  and  the 
extension  of  our  torritorial  possessions  to  the  Pacific  have  placed  it 
in  our  power  uUimafply  to  communicate  with  China  almost  as  rapidly 
as  we  now  do  with  Europe.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  we  must 
extend  telegraphic  wires  across  the  continent,  and  establish  a  line 
of  steamers  from  San  Francisco,  or  Monterey,  to  Shanghai  and 
Canton," 

Mr.  King  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  line  of 
steamers  had  already  been  established  from  New  York  to 
Havana  and  Panama,  and  that  there  was  already  a  govern- 
ment mail  line  up  the  California  coast  from  the  Isthmus  to 
the  Columbia  River.  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury  of  the  Naval 
Observatory  submitted  a  report  which  was  attached  to  the 
document  showing  that  because  of  the  'great  circle  route' 
to  the  East,  the  United  States  had  already  taken  a  step  of 
three  thousand  miles  on  its  way  toward  China.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  steamer  route  from  Panama  by  way  of  the 
'great  circle'  was  1200  miles  shorter  to  China  than  the 
route  formerly  taken  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  New 
Orleans,  by  this  new  route,  was  actually  3000  miles  nearer 
China  than  Panama  was  by  way  of  Honolulu,  and  frora 
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.  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  oceans.  He  proposed  a  plan  by 
which  he  thought  such  depots  could  be  supplied  in  the 
Pacific  at  little  cost,  by  means  of  the  development  of  an 
outward  trade  to  China  in  tobacco  and  an  inward  trade  from 
the  Pacific  islands  in  guano.  He  suggested  with  reference 
to  the  tobacco  trade : 

"The  use  of  opium  in  China  has  been  the  great  cause  of  preventing 
the  extension  of  commerce  into  that  country,  while  at  the  same  time, 
many  believe,  it  has  almost  entirely  shut  out  the  lights  and  advantages 
of  Christianity.  If,  by  any  means  that  our  government  shall  employ, 
a  trade  between  us  and  China  shall  be  opened,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  our  tobacco  will  be  generally  received  there  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  poisonous  drug.  This  article,  now  so  abundantly  pro- 
duced in  our  tobacco-growing  states,  will  then  become  the  pioneer  of 
our  trade,  and  open  the  way  for  our  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool, 
and  particularly  of  cutlery  and  other  manufactures  of  iron — in  which 
latter  articles  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China  is  now  very 
large. 

'These  two  articles,"  thought  Kennedy,  "of  tobacco  and  guano, 
would  alone,  without  other  commodities,  afford  the  means  of  opening  a 
rapid  and  profitable  intercourse  with  China.  The  product  of  tobacco 
would  be  increased  in  a  measure  corresponding  to  the  increased  de- 
mand of  the  two  hundred  millions  of  Chinese  consumers,  and  thus 
our  national  wealth  would  be  greatly  augmented," 

The  proposal  for  the  steamship  line  remained  in  abeyn. 
ance,  but  the  Perry  expedition  was  already  on  its  way  to 
secure  the  coal  supply. 

Commissioners  and  Consuls 

Notwithstanding  the  recognition  of  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  American  affairs  in  the  East,  they  suffered  neglect. 
That  their  importance  was  recognized  may  be  seen  in  the 
Perry  expedition ;  that  they  were  neglected  is  proven  by  the 
records  of  the  consulates  and  the  legation  in  China.  There 
were  fits  and  starts ;  brilliant  efforts  and  then  lapses.  Con- 
tinuity was  lacking.  It  would  even  appear  as  though  the 
Americans,  while  well  equipped  to  initiate  things  effectively 
in  Asia,  were  either  by  temperament  or  by  the  constitu- 
tional structure  of  their  government,  incapable  of  seeing 
them  through. 
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President  Tyler  had  lost  no  time  in  recommendingr  that 
Congress  make  suitable  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
(liploniatic  relations  with  China,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia."  He  asked  for  the  crea^ 
tion  of  the  position  of  permanent  commissioner,  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  extraterritorial 
authority,  and  the  replacement  of  the  old  Bind  objectionable 
merchant-consul  system  by  an  adequately  manned  consular 
establishment  independent  of  trade.  The  first  of  these 
recoinmcudations  was  acted  on  immediately  althou^  a 
salary  was  fixed  at  a  rate  too  low  to  support  the  commis- 
sioner in  decency;  the  second  duty  remained  in  abeyance 
until  I84S  and  was  then  delegated  to  whoUy  incompetent 
hands;  while  the  merchant-consul  system  lingered  until 
1854,  and  then  was  partially  replaced  by  consular  establish- 
ments which  were  in  a  few  respects  better  but  in  most 
respects  even  worse. 

Early  in  1845  Alexander  H.  Everett  of  Maasachusctts 
was  appointed  commissioner  to  China  at  a  salary  of  $6,000, 
and  Dr.  Peter  Parker  was  named  as  secretary  and  interpre- 
ter, Everett  was  charged  with  'the  general  superintendence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,'  and  instructed  to  cultivate  the 
good  will  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  people.  He  was 
under  the  eml)arrassment,  however,  of  being  quite  without 
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begin  to  enter  and  settle  in  numbers  at  the  other  open  ports 
until  after  the  consular  courts  had  been  created  in  1848. 
The  great  diflSculties  came  later  when  laws  were  ample  but 
consuls  were  lacking  or  ineflFective,  and  there  was  so  little 
provision  for  the  enforcement  of  such  judgments  as  came 
from  the  consular  courts. 

The  'destitute  condition  of  the  consular  establishments' 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  dispatch  by  Commissioner 
McLane  in  1854.  The  facts  reported  at  that  time  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  conditions  for  most  of  the  period  before 
1860,  and  some  of  the  reported  deficiencies  were  not  cor- 
rected for  half  a  century.  The  consulate  at  Ningpo  was  in 
charge  of  Rev.  D.  B.  McCartee,  a  medical  missionary  who 
received  no  salary,  was  allowed  no  funds  for  expenses  other 
than  stationary,  had  no  office  quarters  other  than  the  mis- 
sion building,  and  exercised  no  judicial  functions.  A  new 
consul  had  arrived  a  Ningpo.  His  salary  for  judicial  services 
was  one  thousand  dollars ;  for  the  balance  of  his  emolument 
he  had  to  depend  upon  consular  fees  which  were  next  to 
nothing.  He  was  unable  to  speak  the  language  and  had  no 
allowances  for  an  interpreter.  He  lived  with  "rigid 
economy"  but  nothing  could  "be  more  disreputable  and 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  country  than  the 
condition"  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  Foochow  consulate 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  merchant  who  had  been  appointed 
acting  consul  by  no  other  authority  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor who  also  had  been  an  acting  consul.  The  regularly 
appointed  consul  was  on  his  way  but  upon  arrival  at  his  post 
his  condition  would  be  no  less  forlorn  than  that  at  Amoy. 
There  was  little  or  no  American  trade  at  these  ports,  but 
extraterritoriality  prevailed  and  made  them  the  resort  of 
outlaws  who  either  were  American  citizens  or  claimed  their 
immunities.  The  newly  appointed  consul  at  Shanghai, 
whose  remuneration  consisted  only  of  $1000  a  year  for  his 
judicial  services  and  his  fees,  was  living  in  a  seamen's  board- 
ing-house or  hotel.  He  was  without  means  to  secure  an 
office  or  a  'respectable  domestic  establishment  and  subsist- 
ence.'   He  was  dependent  upon  the  British  consulate  and 
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upon  merchants  for  the  loan  of  the  services  of  in- 
terpreters. 

In  contrast  to  this  condition  Mr.  McLade  pointed  to  the 
British  estabUshment  which  consisted  of  a  Minister  with 
secretary  and  interpreter  at  $30,000,  and  five  well  manned 
consular  offices  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  each.^* 

The  United  States  paid  dearly  in  loss  of  prestige  for 
these  economies.  The  opening  of  the  new  ports  and  the 
boundless  expectations  for  the  new  trade  drew  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  a  crowd  of  adventurers  who  had  no 
other  trade  or  profession  than  to  live  by  their  wits.  They 
were  of  the  type  which  gave  the  reputation  to  the  usual 
pioneer  community  of  the  western  continent.  Then  came 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  followed  by  the  rush  and 
the  failure  of  most  of  the  gold-seekers.  Luckless  adventur- 
ers drifted  out  to  Shanghai ;  and  the  deserting  sailors  in  San 
liVancisco  harbor  were  'shanghaied'  and  when  they  reached 
Shanghai  they  promptly  deserted  again,  scattered  up  and 
down  the  coast,  and  attempted  to  live  as  best  they  could  off 
the  country. 

Those  were  wild  days  in  the  open  ports — uncomfortable 
for  all,  and  for  the  Chinese  terrifying.  The  reports  of  the 
American  consuls  and  the  dispatches  of  the  commissioners 
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peace,  and  this  cannot  be  done  as  long  as  there  is  no  place  to  confine 
the  delinquents  in,  except  a  loathsome  hole  inhabited  by  the  foulest 
lepers,  and  in  itself  so  weak  that  a  man  of  American  energies  can 
kick  his  way  out  in  a  few  minutes." 

These  ruflBians  may  have  been  deficient  in  character  but 
they  did  not  lack  initiative.  Many  of  them  joined  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  Taipings  or  of  the  Imperialists, 
defying  the  proclamations  of  the  representatives  of  their 
government  who  ordered  them  to  desist.  Others  enlisted  in 
the  opium  smuggling.  Some  entered  the  coolie  trade.  Still 
others  engaged  in  the  business  of  'convoying.'  * 

By  no  means  all  of  these  foreigners  were  Americans,  but 
even  many  of  those  who  were  not  found  it  convenient  to 
claim  citizenship  in  a  country  which  was  entirely  without 
jails,  without  sufficient  naval  vessels  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  its  flag,  and  possessed,  at  least  in  some  cases,  of  indulgent 
consular  officials  who  could  be  induced  to  give  an  approval, 
tacit  or  otherwise,  to  the  fraudulent  transfer  of  ship's 
papers,  and  to  practices  in  plain  violation  both  of  the  treaty 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  situation  was  at 
once  disgraceful  to  the  American  reputation  and  dangerous 
to  the  entire  foreign  community,  for  the  depredations  of 
these  individuals  created  ill-will  and  wrath  among  the 
Chinese  which  might  any  day  lead  to  the  gravest  conse- 
quences for  all.^* 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  make  adequate  provision  for 
consuls  and  for  jails  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the 
situation.  Even  the  commissionership  suffered.  A  brief 
summary  of  the  way  in  which  the  position  of  commissioner 
was  filled  before  1858  will  be  sufficient. 

Alexander  H.  Everett,  the  first  commissioner,  was  ap- 
pointed March  13,  1845,  but  owing  to  illness  did  not  reach 
China  until  nineteen  months  later  (October  29,  1846)  and 
he  died  in  China  the  following  June.    Everett  was,  perhaps, 

♦The  prevalency  along  the  coast  of  piracy  which  the  Chinese  Government, 
distracted  by  the  Taipings  and  other  rebels,  was  unable  to  suppresn,  led  to  tbe 
development  of  a  system  of  protection  for  the  native  Junks  which  was  furniRhod 
bv  foreigners,  anomclallv,  and  which  was  paid  for  by  the  Junk  owners.  At  first 
the  payments  were  made  willingly,  but  as  abuses  crept  in  the  conveying  sys- 
tem degenerated  into  nothing  less  than  blackmail  and  piracy.^ 
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the  ablest  commissioner  ever  appointed,  and  the  only  experi- 
enced diplomat.  He  had  served  aa  private  secretaiy  to 
John  Quincy  Adams  when  the  latter  was  Minister  to  Russia, 
had  remained  for  a  time  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  had 
been  at  one  time  Minister  at  Madrid.  However,  he  was  in 
China  too  short  a  time  to  render  any  important  service.  His 
successor,  John  W.  Davis,  was  appointed  January  3,  1848, 
and  arrived  in  China  in  August.  Thus,  from  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  Wanghia  until  the  middle  of  1848 — 
four  years — there  was  in  China  a  regularly  appointed  com- 
missioner for  only  eight^months.  Before  Everett's  arrival. 
Commodore  James  Biddle,  to  whom  Everett  had  delegated 
his  powers,  acted  as  commissioner,  and  after  the  death  of 
Everett,  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  secretary  of  the  legation,  served 
as  commissioner  until  the  arrival  of  Davis. 

John  W.  Davis  was,  by  profession,  a,  physician.  He  had 
served  three  terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Indiana,  and  had  been  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  in 
1845.  After  his  return  from  China  he  became  governor  of 
Oregon  Territory;  he  was  also  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  at  Baltimore  in  1852,  He 
retired  from  China  in  May,  1850,  after  a  residence  of  a  little 
less  tlian  two  years.    It  became  extremely  difficult  to  find 
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regrard  to  compensatioiiy  on  an  equal  footing  with  ministers  who  repre- 
sent this  country  at  the  courts  of  Europe." 

In  August,  J852,  the  post  was  oflFered  to  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall of  Kentucky,  Congress  having  not  heeded  the  PresP" 
dent's  request  that  the  salary  be  mcreased,  and  Marshall 
accepted,  reaching  China  in  January,  1853.  Meanwhile  the 
duties  of  the  office  of  commissioner  had  been  discharged  by 
the  secretary,  Dr.  Parker,  who  had  resigned  his  position  as 
a  missionary  and  was  supplementing  his  meagre  salary  of 
$2500  by  private  practice  as  a  physician. 

Humphrey  Marshall  was  a  graduate  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
who  had  served  two  terms  in  Congress  froin  Kentucky. 
After  returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  again  elected 
to  Congress  for  one  term.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
he  became  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  Confederate  service.^* 
Marshall's  service  in  China  covered  slightly  more  than  a 
year. 

Robert  M.  McLane,  who  succeeded  Marshall,  arrived  in 
China  in  March,  1854,  and  left  the  following  December.  He 
was  the  son  of  Lewis  McLane  who  had  served  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  a  year  under  President  Jackson  and  had  been 
senator  from  Delaware,  and  United  States  Minister  to  Eng- 
land. The  son  had  been  a  student  at  West  Point,  and  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession.  He  had  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  two  terms.  Subsequently  he  held  the  im- 
portant diplomatic  posts  of  Minister  to  Mexico  (1859-60) 
and  Minister  to  France  (1885-89).^'^ 

After  the  departure  of  McLane  from  China,  Dr.  Parker, 
as  usual,  became  Charge,  but  within  a  few  months  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  reasons 
of  health.  In  his  absence  Commodore  Joel  Abbot,  com- 
manding the  United  States  Squadron  on  the  China  station, 
was  delegated  "to  meet  any  emergencies  that  may  arise."  ^^ 

In  June,  1855,  S.  Wells  Williams,  an  unordained  mis- 
sionary who  had  gone  to  China  in  1834  to  take  charge  of 
the  printing  press  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  was  notified  of  his  appointment  as 
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secretary  and  interpreter  of  the  legation,  at  a  salary  of 
$2500."  Dr.  Williams  had  acted  as  interpreter  for  Commo- 
dore Perry  in  the  Japan  expedition.  A  few  weeks  later 
(September  5,  1855)  Dr.  Parker  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner under  the  new  diplomatic  law  of  March  1,  1855,  at  a 
salary  of  $15,000.t  Dr.  Parker  reached  China  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year  and  served  for  about  twenty 
months,  retiring  by  his  own  choice,  when  William  B.  Reed, 
a  Pennsylvania  lawyer,  was  appointed  to  China  with  the 
title  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary. 
In  the  midst  of  these  conditions  of  confusion — in  the 
United  States,  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  China 
— the  policy  of  ths-Cughing  treaty  was  put  to  its  first  tests. 
This  policy  wa^,  jp  »  wnrH^  occupy  no  portJoB-^-Asia  aa 
_a  military  or  naval^haae  and  tf)  rlrpnnii  i  iifiiTlyTTiinTi  the 
*  pledges  of  thel^hin^e-Qovernment.  It  soon  developed  that 
'.Ajnerican  interests  were  to  be  exposed  to  danger  at  two 
.  points;  the  aggressions  and  pretensions  of,  other  treaty 
powers  threatened  to  curtail  the  privUegs. -SlSted  to 
Americans  under  the  treaty;  and,  tfie  Chin^ajroviheiaJ. 
authorities,  the  local  gentry  and  rabble,  sometimes  sup- 
ported  by  the  Imperial  Government  at  Peking,  were  un- 
willing in  many  cases  to  make  effective  the  ri^ts  accorded 
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preferred  position,  and  so  long  as  the  Chinese  of  the  open 
ports  resented  the  presence  of  the  foreigners,  the  Treaty  of 
Wanghia  was  of  only  nominal  value.  '"^ — — 
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CHAPTER  X 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  SHANGHAI  LAND  QUESTION 

The  British,  American  and  French  treaties  with  China 
left  open  for  further  discussion  a  most  important  principle 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  foreigners  should  occupy  lands  in 
the  open  ports.  In  pre-treaty  days  at  Canton  the  foreigners 
had  all  lived  together  in  the  restricted  area  of  the  factories 
whore  each  individual  or  firm,  regardless  of  nationality, 
rented  from  the  hong  merchants  who  were  the  owners.  The 
British  Treaty  of  the  Bogue  (1843)  provided  that  under  the 
new  regime  in  the  five  ports  "grounds  and  houses  .  ;  .  shall 
be  set  apart  by  the  local  officers  in  communication  with  the 
consul."  The  American  treaty  merely  stated  that  the  local 
officers  of  the  two  governments  "shall  select,  in  concert,  the 
sites"  for  residences,  churches,  cemeteries  and  hospitals. 

How  then  were  the  foreigners  to  live  in  the  open  porta? 
Were  they  to  continue  the  practice  of  residing  together  as  of 
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also  this  was  objectionable  because  the  foreigner  was  exempt 
from  Chinese  laws.  On  the  other  hand  the  creation  of 
separate  national  settlements  was  likely  to  bring  the  treaty 
powers  into  collision  with  each  other  and  with  China  be- 
cause of  the  most-favored-nation  clause.  In  each  port  there 
was  naturally  a  most  favored  site  for  business  purposes, 
determined  by  the  contour  of  the  land  and  its  accessibility 
to  the  best  anchorage.  If  any  single  nation  were  to  occupy 
this  most  favored  site  the  other  nations  might  invoke  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  in  their  own  treaties,  and  de- 
mand admission.  The  question  came  to  an  issue  very  soon 
after  the  opening  of  Shanghai  to  trade. 

Early  Americans  in  Shanghai 

The  first  American  resident  at  Shanghai  was  Henry  G. 
Wolcott,  representing  Russell  and  Company.  Relying  on 
the  Imperial  rescript  which  had  extended  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  British  to  all  foreigners  he  had  gone  to  the 
new  port  even  before  Caleb  Cushing  had  reached  Macao  to 
negotiate  the  American  treaty.  In  the  course  of  time  Wol- 
cott desired  to  lease  a  piece  of  land  and  went  to  the  taotai 
(Prefect  or  Intendent  of  Circuit)  to  have  the  lease  sanc- 
tioned.^ This  official  replied  that  he  had  already  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  British  consul.  Captain  G. 
Balfour,  that  all  land  within  certain  boundaries,  which  in- 
cluded the  site  which  Wolcott  desired,  was  to  be  leased  only 
through  the  agency  of  the  British  consul.^  Wolcott  then 
addressed  himself  to  Captain  Balfour  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  secure  the  land  on  conditions  similar  to  those  enjoyed 
by  British  subjects.  The  lease  was  immediately  effected 
but  complications  arose.  Wolcott  paid  a  visit  to  the  South 
in  December,  1845,  and  when  he  returned  he  carried  a  com- 
mission granted  to  him  by  Commodore  Biddle,  then  acting 
commissioner,  as  "acting  American  ConsuF'  for  Shanghai. 

Wolcott  immediately  erected  a  flagstaff  and  proceeded  to 
fly  the  American  flag  as  suited  his  consular  dignity.  Captain 
Balfour  formally  protested  to  both  Wolcott  and  the  taotai, 
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requesting  the  latter  to  prevent  use  of  the  United  States  flag 
in  the  British  settlement.  Meanwhile  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  extended  its  authority  over  the  port  to  the  extent 
of  issuing  certain  port  regulations  which  Wolcott  was  very 
reluctant  to  accept.  Affairs  at  Shanghai  had  evidently 
reached  a  condition  which  was  never  contemplated  in  the 
American  treaty  which  had  been  signed  eighteen  months 
before.^ 

The  British  claim  at  Shanghai  had  arisen  in  a  very 
natural  way.  By  Imperial  rescript  the  taotais  at  the  various 
open  ports  had  been  ordered  to  consult  with  the  consuls  of 
the  treaty  powers  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
by  which  the  foreigners  of  all  nations  could  establish  them- 
selves. The  only  consul  at  Shanghai  was  Captain  Balfour, 
and  this  official  naturally  exercised  himself  to  care  for 
British  interests.  There  js  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Bal- 
four, who  had  come  from  India  where  all  precedent  was  on 
his  side,  ever  considered  the  possibility  of  anything  but  a 
series  of  national  concessions  at  Shanghai.  The  taotai  con- 
ferred with  him  and  in  November,  1845,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  it  was  agreed  that  "the  ground  nortii  of  the 
Yang  King  Pang  and  south  of  the  Lekea  Chang  (two 
creeks)  should  be  rented  to  Enghsh  merchants  for  erecting 
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been  signed  before  the  taotai  had  issued  his  procla- 
mation. 

Commodore  Biddle  on  his  way  to  Japan  in  June,  1846, 
stopped  at  Shanghai  and  conferred  with  both  Wolcott  and 
Balfour.  The  latter  explained  to  him  that  the  British 
municipal  and  port  regulations  had  been  established  to 
prevent  anarchy  in  the  new  settlement,  the  growing  trade  of 
which  required  some  sort  of  ordered  government.  The  com- 
modore advised  Wolcott  to  recognize  the  port  regulations 
which  were  obviously  so  necessary,  but  not  to  pull  down  the 
American  flag.  But  Wolcott  represented  a  Canton  firm  in 
which  the  old  pre-treaty  traditions  of  conciliation  and  com- 
promise were  very  strong.  He  not  only  accepted  the  port 
regulations  but  also  pulled  down  the  flag. 

A  truce  was  thus  established  which  continued  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  when  the  captain  of  the  American  ship  Mon- 
tauk  came  into  collision  with  some  additional  port  regula- 
tions which  had  been  issued  the  preceding  year.  The 
American  captain  insisted  upon  the  right  to  fire  a  morning 
and  an  evening  gun.  The  British  consul  claimed  that  this 
was  a  violation  of  the  regulations  and  called  upon  the  taotai 
to  forbid  it.  The  Americans,  now  considerably  increased  in 
numbers  over  the  time  when  Wolcott  had  made  his  surren- 
der, replied  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  subject 
to  any  port  regulations  which  had  not  been  approved  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Both  the  British  and 
the  Americans  appealed  the  case  to  the  representatives  of 
their  respective  governments  at  Hongkong  and  Canton. 
Sir  John  Davis,  the  British  minister,  did  not  sustain  the 
contention  of  the  British  consul.  The  issue  was  thus  post- 
poned, though  only  for  a  few  months. 

Shortly  afterwards  J.  Alsop  Griswold,  the  regularly  ap- 
pointed American  consul,  and  also  a  member  of  Russell  and 
Company,  came  to  Shanghai  and  raised  his  flag  in  the  Brit- 
ish settlement,  presumably  at  the  same  location  where  Wol- 
cott had  pulled  it  down  two  years  before.  The  British  con- 
sul made  his  objections,  but  the  flag  remained. 

The  issue  was  again  raised  early  in  1849  when  the  French 
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consul  secured  from  the  taotai  an  area  for  a  fVench  settle- 
ment between  the  English  settlement  and  the  city  wall.  In 
this  new  area  the  arrangements  as  to  leasing  land  were  to  be 
similar  to  those  in  the  British  settlement,  viz.,  that  the  per- 
son desiring  to  lease  should  first  apply  to  the  PVench  consul. 
Consul  Griswold  immediately  protested,*  writing  to  the 
taotai  (April  11,  1849)  as  follows: 

"Thero  ia  nothing  in  the  aaid  treaties  which  gives  any  forei^ 
Tcpreaciitative  a  riRht  to  claim,  or  renders  it  incumbent  on  you  to 
Krant,  particular  districts  to  one  nation,  excluding  the  people  of  other 
countries,  except  by  consent  of  the  consuls  to  whom  the  grant  is 
made.  ...  On  July  14,  184C,  your  predecessor  offered  land  which 
includes  the  grunt  now  mode  to  the  French  to  the  United  States 
citizens.  This  tender  was  waived  for  the  time  being  as  Mr.  Wolcptt 
considered  it  open  for  further  discussion." 

Griswold  also  pointed  out  to  the  taotai  that  to  make  such 
grants  to  foreigners  would  alienate  the  sympathy  of  the 
gentry  for  miles  around.  The  British  consul  also  protested 
against  the  provision  that  to  secure  land  in  the  French  con- 
cession the  subjects  of  other  nations  would  have  to  act 
through  the  French  consul,  although  this  provision  in  the 
French  grant  had  been  copied  from  the  grant  made  to  Cap- 
tain Balfour.*  Thus  the  British  and  American  consuls  aa- 
sumed  a  united  front  and  both  issued  proclamations  to  their 
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changed.  When  the  original  grant  was  made  to  the  English 
there  were  no  other  consuls  in  Shanghai.  Now  there  were 
four.  Captain  Balfour  had  insisted  upon  exclusive  juris- 
diction because  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  order.  Now 
the  various  governments  were  in  a  position  to  cooperate  in 
this  matter.  Griswold  thought  that  there  was  little  to  fear 
from  the  present  French  and  English  consuls,  but  the 
claims  to  which  they  held  might  make  difficulty  at  some 
future  date.  He  stated  that  he  had  never  recognized  the 
British  claims  and  that  he  had  never  had  any  trouble  in 
securing  all  the  land  the  Americans  wanted.  But  he 
thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  protest,  not  only  against 
the  grants  themselves,  but  also  against  the  idea  of  putting 
consuls  in  control  of  them. 

American  Protests  Against  Exclusive  Concessions 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  report  from  Gris- 
wold, Commissioner  Davis  took  up  the  matter  with  Sen, 
the  Viceroy  at  Canton,  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  concession  to  France  at  Shanghai  violated  Article  17  of 
the  Treaty  of  Wanghia,  which  provided  for  the  residence 
of  Americans  at  the  five  ports.    Davis  wrote: 

*1Iow  can  these  immunities  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  if  all  the  eligible  situations  for  the  above  mentioned 
objects  have  been  ceded  to  other  nations  and  that,  too,  long  before 
they  have  occasion  to  occupy  them?  Disclaiming  any  desire  to 
abridge  the  right  granted  by  China  to  other  nations  by  treaty,  I  must 
protest  against  this  and  all  other  acts  of  a  subordinate  officer  of  the 
Chinese  Government  which  is  intended  to  abrogate  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  American  citizens  by  treaty,  and  while  we  look  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  for  the  fulfillment  of  Treaty  stipulations  with  us, 
we  must  regard  as  a  nullity  any  act  of  his  subordinate  officers  which 
comes  in  conflict  with  our  rights  under  the  treaty." 

The  Chinese  High  Commissioner,  between  two  fires, 
agreed  that  the  local  authorities  at  Shanghai  had  no  right 
to  make  such  agreements  but  as  the  discussion  with  Davis 
proceeded  Sen's  views  came  to  be  tempered  with  notions  of 
expediency.     The  American  commissioner  remained   un- 
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moved,  and  at  length  Sen  intimated  that  he  could  see  no 
good  reason  to  repudiate  the  conditions  in  which  affairs  had 
been  placed  by  the  grants  to  the  English  and  the  PVench, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Americans  would  be  content  to  have 
a  distinct  quarter  set  apart  for  them  elsewhere.  Thus  the 
matter  resfetl  for  a  few  months,  and  then  Davis  wrote  to 
Sen  that  he  had  decided  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  the 
concession  matter  until  some  definite  case  arose." 

The  American  consul  himself  soon  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  case  reviewed.  He  purchased  ground 
inside  the  British  concession,  settled  the  terms  with  the 
owners  of  the  land,  and  presented  his  conveyance  for  the 
seal  of  the  intendant  and  for  registration  at  the  consulate 
of  the  United  States,  without  in  any  way  recognizing  the 
right  of  the  British  consul  to  interfere  in  the  transaction. 
His  deed  was  examined,  sealed,  and  registered,  apparently 
without  question;  and  the  matter  of  the  'concession'  to  the 
use  of  the  British  merchants  exclusively  seemed  to  have 
received  a  practical  solution,  consistent  with  the  rights  and 
claims  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  United  States  consul  the  taotai  had 
submitted  the  deeds  of  Mr,  Griswold  to  the  British  consul 
for  his  approval. 
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of  the  United  States  and  China  at  Shanghai  would  be 
closed.  The  taotai  returned  the  deeds  with  the  seals  prop- 
erly aflBxed  (March  16). 

The  same  day  Cunningham  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  American  residents  of  Shanghai  drawing  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  purchases  of  land  within  Shanghai  or  its 
neighborhood  cou^jMBe^ffected  according  to  the  ternis"bf 
the  treatjrwitE~tKe  "Chinese  officer3_.through  the  American 
consulata  withpiit_the  mtervention  in  any  manner  of  any 
other  foreign  ^onsul.  The  right  had  been  uniformly  main- 
tained by  theunited  States  authorities,  stated  the  consul, 
and  in  the  correspondence  just  closed  had  been  fully  ac- 
knowledged by  the  taotai.'^ 

By  this  very  energetic  action  the  question  was  disposed 
of  so  far  as  the  Chinese  Government  was  concerned.  A 
week  later,  Consul  Alcock,  March  23,  1852,  in  a  private 
letter  to  Cunningham  wrote  very  gracefully  with  reference 
to  the  proclamation: 

*T  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  saying  that  I  by  no  means  con- 
demn your  circular,  though  it  must  give  rise  to  some  difficulty  in 
readjusting  the  terms  of  a  joint  location  of  foreigners  recognizing  no 
common  law,  authority,  or  jurisdiction. 

"I  should  consider  myself  very  unworthy  of  the  trust  confided  to 
me  as  the  representative  of  the  British  Government  here,  if  I  desired 
any  exclusive  advantage  to  the  prejudice  of  any  foreigner,  and  still 
less  of  an  American  citizen." 

Nevertheless  the  British  consul  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  enter  an  official  protest  to  the  proclamation  of  Cunning- 
ham in  which  the  British  claims  were  repudiated.  This 
protest,  with  the  explanatory  papers  was  referred  to  the 
British  minister  at  Hongkong,  and  by  him  it  was  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Office.  This  question  reached  London  for 
settlement  at  the  time  when  the  Perry  expedition  was  on 
its  way  to  Japan  and  American  influence  in  the  Far  East 
was  becoming  a  factor  in  international  affairs.  The  clouds 
which  foreshadowed  the  approach  of  the  Crimean  War  were 
already  gathering  over  Europe  and  the  American  people 
inclined  to  friendliness  with  Russia.    Great  Britain  could 
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Dot  well  afford  to  add  fuel  to  the  fires  which  had  been 
kindled  in  Oregon  and  in  Nicaragua  a  few  years  before 
where  the  Americans  had  sometimes  assumed  a  very  bel- 
ligerent attitude.  How  much  these  considerations  we^ed 
in  the  decision  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  at  any  rate  the 
Foreign  Office  decided  to  recognize  the  American  contention 
at  Shanghai. 

The  Municipal  Code 

The  following  May  (1853),  Consul  Alcock  advised  Cun- 
ningham that  "Her  Majesty's  Government  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  assert  either  exclusive  right  or  jurisdiction  over 
the  unappropriated  land."  Alcock  thereupon  fluhmitteH  r 
\  draft  code  of  municipal  regulations  which,  if  accepted 
jointly  by  the  consuls,  and  the  taotai  and  then  approvecT 
by  the  home  governments  of  the  treaty  powers'would  hsve 
the  effect  of  converting  the  grant  originally-  made_to  Capf^ 
tain  Balfour  into  a  grant  for  the  use  of  all  foreignecs_und^ 
the  joint  control  and  supervision  of  the  consuls  and  the 
taotai^ 

This  draft  code  was  immediately  submitted  to  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Marshall  who  suggested  a  number  of  amend- 
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authority  to  determine  the  extension  of  roads,  the  building 
of  wharves,  etc.,  in  a  committee  appointed  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

In  some  respects  the  most  notable  change  suggested  by 
Marshall,  the  more  remarkable  because  he  was  a  South- 
erner and  might  have  been  expected  to  possess  some  color 
prejudices,  was  in  the  provision  which  wn^lH  h^yp  PvpinTfgf}^ 
the  (JhlHese  from  living  within  the  bounds  of  the  foreign 
settlenient.  This  reja^ulation  he  believed  to  be  "wholly  od- 
jectionabie^as  creating  invidious  distinctions  agamsr  thisr" 
Chffiese^aiTd  exercising  exactly  the  spirit  of  exclusiveriess 
toWSrds  them  which  we  now  complain  of  when  exercised 
towards  ourselves.  It  cannot  be  sound  policy  to  segregate 
the  populations,  and  instead  of  prohibiting  the  settlement 
of  Chinese  among  the  foreigners,  it  should  be  invited.  .  .  . 
Prejudices  will  only  give  way  before  long-continuea  pleas- 
ant social  intercourse,  and  I  anticipate  great  effect  to  be 
produced  by  inviting  the  Chinese  gentlemen  to  live  among 
the  Americans  and  the  English."  The  regulations  as  finally 
adopted  did  not  exclude  the  Chinese,  merely  specifying  very 
carefully  the  kind  of  houses  which  could  be  erected,  with  a 
view  to  safeguarding  the  settlement  from  nuisances.  While 
the  admission  of  the  Chinese  to  the  settlement  in  years  to 
come  did  not  always  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  foreigners, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  city  thus  created  and  governed 
exercised  a  profound  influence  on  China,  just  as  the  Ameri- 
can commissioner  predicted. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  proposed  regulations 
was  the  definite  and  repeated  acknowledgment  of  Chinese 
sovereign  rights  to  the  land.  The  Chinese  Government  was 
to  receive  a  small  annual  tax,  and  deeds  were  to  be  sealed  Jby_ 
the  Chinese  authorities.  While  the  foreigners  were  to  be 
permitted  to  fuiin  a  municipal  government  ot  their  own,"  the" 
source  of  the  aiithority  by  which  thlswas  to  be  accomplisife  J 
was  the  Chinese  iiQvernmehf.~  The  rights  of  China  aswelT" 
as  of  the  foreigners  were  protected. 

The  importance  of  this  question  to  American  interests 
on  the  China  coast  was  considered  by  Commissioner  Mar- 
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/  shall  to  be  very  great  politically  as  well  as  commercially. 
He  pointed  out  to  Secretary  of  SlatB  Marc"y1 

"It  iTioy  be  cutisiderod  a  matter  of  iniportance  to  (Ae  govemmtnl, 
as  TOiiiiecttfd  with  thf  future  relations  of  Shanghai  with  the  Western 
teriniiius  of  a  Piicific  railroad;  /or  /  /lOve  no  hind  of  a  doubt  that 
Shanghai  is  destined  to  hecome  the  greatest  city  of  Eastern  Asia, 
and  most  iniimnieli/  of  ail  connected  with  Americii.  Theae  re^ula- 
tioiiB  will  lmV6  a  Jireot  effect  upon^Eer  Ttltlirefortunesi'' 

Final  Settlement  op  a  Vexed  Question 

The  final  settlement  of  the  land  question  and  the  incep- 
tion of  a  municipal  government  along  the  lines  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  several 
governments  concerned  was  reported  to  Secretary  of  State 
Marey  by  Commissioner  McLane  in  July  of  the  following 
year.* 

"This  sj'stem,"  wrote  McLane,  "ia  now  in  full  operation.  anH  it  ia 
respected  liy  all.  I  think  it  has  the  necessary  strength  fo  command 
that  respeet  when,  from  any  cause,  it  may  ceaae  to  be  voluntarily 
rendered.  .  .  . 

"Tliese  arrangements  are  of  a  very  comprehensive  character, 
securing  the  |)eft<'e  and  tranquillity  of  the  foreign  settlement  at 
ShanghaT,  "ilTlrt"  the  lives,  propefFj  and  commercial  prtvileges  ot  av't 
people  ;^wliile  they  render  it  impossible  for  any  foreign  power  lo 
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importance;  liie  question  of  the  recc^nition  of  the  Taiping 
rebels,  and,  the  question  of  the  payment  of  duties  at  Shang- 
hai after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  rebels, — ^a  situation 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  foreign  inspector- 
ate of  the  Chinese  maritime  customs. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
HUMPHEEY  MAESIIAIL  AND  THE  TAIPINO  SEBELLIOK 

(The  personal  character  of  bo  much  of  the  American 
policy  in  Asia  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Humphrey 
Marshall.  Marshall  had  been  chosen  for  the  post  only  aft^ 
it  had  been  formally  offered  to  three  others  and  informally 
proposed  to  even  more  and  by  all  declined.  He  was  not 
admirably  fitted  for  the  duties  of  diTjlnTimny ;  he"wflB  auto-  " 
cratic,  dictatorial,  pififuUy  vain,  and  gifted  with  singular 
capacities  for  controversy,  yet  intellectually  he  was  an  able 
man.  In  those  days  communication  with  China  was  so  slow 
that  the  commissioner  could  never  hope  to  receive  precise 
instructions,  and  Marshall,  because  of  the  ignorance  of 
Washington  as  to  the  rapid  turn  of  events,  and  because  the 
Fierce  administration  was  just  entering  upon  office,  was  left 
largely  to  his  own  devices.  Yet  it  happened  that  his  term  of 
service  coincided  with  what  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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trary  instructions  and  popular  opinion,  Marshall  laid  down 
the  second  plank  in  the  platform  of  American  policy — "the 
highest  interests  of  the  United  States  are  involved  in  sus- 
taining China." 

The  Taiping  Rebellion  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
most  important  wars  of  the  nineteenth  century  when  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  people  whose  destinies  were  involved, 
the  loss  of  life — S.  Wells  Williams  gave  the  estimate  that 
fully  20,000,000  lives  were  destroyed  * — and  by  the  princi- 
ples of  action  adopted  by  the  foreign  powers.  The  success 
of  the  Taipings  would  have  meant  the  destruction  of  the 
Manchu  Government  and  the  separation  of  the  great  empire 
into  parts.  The  break-up  of  the  empire  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  could  have  resulted  within  a  few  years  in 
nothing  short  of  the  dismemberment  of  China  by  foreign 
powers. 

Growth  of  the  Rebellion 

Like  other  popular  revolutionary  movements,  the  rebel- 
lion grew  out  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  day.  There  was  increasing  corruption  in  and 
consequent  increasing  hatred  of  the  Manchu  Government. 
Its  defeat  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  War  had  proved  the  Impe- 
rial power  to  be  a  hollow  sham,  unable  to  repel  the  foreigner, 
unable  to  stop  the  opium  trade,  impotent  also  to  control  its 
own  soldiery.  The  advance  of  the  foreign  trader  and  mis- 
sionary within  the  empire  had  been  accompanied  by  dis- 
integrating influences  upon  the  old  religions  and  customs. 
China  was  ripe  for  revolution,  the  fuel  piled  high  awaiting 
only  the  torch  in  the  hand  of  some  aggressive,  popular  and 
able  leader.  That  leader  proved  to  be  Hung-Siu-tshuen,  a 
native  of  a  village  thirty  miles  from  Canton,  who  had  moved 
to  the  Province  of  Kwangsi  to  become  a  school  teacher. 

Hung-Siu-tshuen  was  a  four-times  disappointed  aspirant 
at  the  triennial  examinations  at  Canton.  In  1829,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  then  successively  in  1833,  1837,  and 
1843  he  had  come  down  to  the  provincial  city  from  his 
village  where  his  record  as  a  scholar  had  been  exceptional, 
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only  to  fail  in  the  hi^er  examinations.  He  was  defeated, 
so  he  believed,  by  corrupt  officials.  But  Hung  was  more 
than  a  defeated  candidate;  he  was  a  patholt^cal  case  such 
as  one  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  India,  but  in  stoical, 
common-sense  China,  is  most  unusual — a  sort  of  Chinese 
Mahomet,  or  Mad  Mullah.  After  his  third  attempt  at  the 
examinations  he  returned  home  in  great  depression  of  spirit 
and  sank  into  a  delirious  illness  which  is  reported  to  have 
lasted  forty  days.  During  this  brief  period,  thou^  nevCT 
subsequently  so  far  as  is  known,  he  became  subject  to 
cataleptic  fits,  and  in  his  deliriums  had  visions  of  a  more  or 
less  religious  nature." 

While  at  Canton  in  1837  he  had  purchased  some  tracts — 
"Good  Words  to  Exhort  the  Age" — from  Liang  A-fah,  their 
author,  a  colporteur  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
These  tracts  "consisted  of  sixty-eight  short  chapters  upon 
common  topics,  selected  from  the  Bible."  He.  took  them 
home  but  when  he  discovered  that  they  advocated  Chris- 
tianity, he  put  them  aside  as  teaching  a  forbidden  subject. 
Ten  years  later,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  brotiier- 
in-law,  he  read  them  and  thought  that  he  found  in  their 
pages  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  visions  which  had  come 
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been  very  great,  for  the  latter  remained  with  him  only  two 
months,  not  long  enough  to  win  Roberts'  confidence  to  the 
point  where  the  missionary  was  willing  to  receive  him  into 
the  church,  and  yet  Hung  seems  to  have  remembered  Rob- 
erts with  respect  for  in  1853,  when  the  Taipings  were  estab- 
lished in  Nanking,  he  sent  for  his  old  teacher  to  come  to 
Nanking  "to  assist  in  establishing  the  truth."  Roberts  was 
unable  to  accept  this  invitation,  perhaps  because  the  Ameri- 
can commissioner  sternly  forbade  it,*  and  because  of  the 
diflBculty  in  reaching  the  Taiping  capital.  But  soon  after 
1860  Roberts  spent  fifteen  months  at  Nanking  where  he 
lived,  invested  with  yellow  robes  and  a  crown,  in  a  house 
suitably  furnished  and  provided  by  the  Taiping  emperor. 

The  course  of  the  rebellion  from  the  return  of  Hung 
from  his  visit  to  Roberts  in  1846,  can  be  sketched  here  only 
briefly.  At  first  it  amounted  only  to  a  religious  movement, 
the  establishment  of  "Associations  for  Worshipping  God," 
in  the  villages  of  Kwangsi.  These  associations  were  re- 
garded as  treasonable,  since  only  the  emperor  could  worship 
God.  Hung,  however,  proved  a  popular  leader,  drew  about 
him  some  able  lieutenants,  and  as  the  movement  grew  in 
popularity,  and  as  the  opposition  of  the  government  in- 
creased, it  took  on  more  and  more  the  dimensions  of  a 
political  and  military  as  well  as  religious  campaign.  Its 
cardinal  purpose  became  the  expulsion  of  the  Manchus. 
Its  military  successes  were  due  to  its  able  leadership,  its 
fanatical  enthusiasm,  rigid  discipline,  and  to  the  rottenness 
of  Peking  military  affairs. 

Sweeping  up  over  the  mountains  north  of  Kwangsi  into 
Hunan  and  Kiangsi,  gathering  the  discontented  and  des- 
perate as  the  successful  armies  passed  by,  the  Taipings 
reached  the  Yangtze  at  the  end  of  1852,  and,  traveling  down 
the  river,  captured  Nanking  in  March,  1853.  By  this  time 
Hung  seems  fully  to  have  realized  the  strength  which  his 
religious  vagaries  could  lend  to  his  political  ambitions,  and 
the  orders  handed  down  to  his  subordinates  were  now  issued 
in  the  form  of  'revelations.'  The  Taipings  crossed  the 
Yangtze  and  marched  northward  towards  Peking,  reaching 
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a  place  only  twenty  miles  from  Tientsin,  and  also  spread- 
ing westward  through  the  adjoining  provinces.  But  they 
were  soon  forced  to  retire,  not  so  much  because  of  defeats 
auflfered  as  because  of  over-extended  lines,  too  far  removed 
from  the  base  which  had  been  established  on  the  Yangtze. 
At  Nanking,  Hung  was  proclaimed  by  his  army  Emperor 
of  the  Tai  (Great)  Ping  (Peace)  Chao  (Dynasty) — hence 
the  term  Taiping,  which  the  Europeans  adopted  for  the 
rebellion — and  settled  down  to  perfect  his  oi^anization  and 
court,  the  master  of  almost  the  entire  Yangtze  Valley  from 
below  Nanking  westward  six  hundred  miles  to  Ichang. 

The  Dilemma  Presented  to  the  Forbiqnxbs 

The  phenomenal  success  of  the  rebels,  and  the  quasi- 
Christian  character  of  the  movement  began  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  world.  The  Roman  Catholic  miasionaries, 
whose  influence  in  France  was  paramount,  were  always 
opposed  to  the  rebels  because  of  their  iconoclastic  practices 
and  their  Protestant  doctrines,  but  the  Protestant  miasion- 
aries,  forthe  most  part,  hailed  the  movement  with  enthusi- 
asm, believing  that  they  saw  returning  to  them  the  bread 
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an  indifTerent  success.  Amoy,  Foochow  and  Ningpo  had 
been  disappointments.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that 
nothing  less  than  the  complete  opening  of  China  to  foreign 
trade  would  be  satisfactory.  (2)  The  failure  to  secure  the 
legalization  of  the  opium  trade  was  irritating  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it,  casting  over  them  the  evil  reputation  of  smug- 
glers although  the  trade  was  openly  connived  at  by  the 
Chinese  officials.  (3)  The  Chinese  had  been  able,  while 
keeping  the  letter  of  the  treaty  to  render  nugatory  many 
of  its  provisions  both  as  to  trade  and  diplomatic  intercourse. 
The  city  of  Canton  remained  implacable,  its  gates  closed,  its 
populace  sullen  and  insulting,  its  governor  general  who  was 
also  the  viceroy  delegated  to  conduct  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Empire,  incommunicado  so  far  as  the  foreign  min- 
isters were  concerned.  Viceroy  Yeh,  acting  under  orders 
from  Peking  as  was  afterwards  revealed,  absolutely  refused 
to  hold  personal  interviews  with  the  ministers.  (4)  The 
reign  of  the  new  EmpSrS"  who  had  ascended  the  throne  in 
1850  was  seen  to  lie  marked  by  a  pronounced  anti-foreign 
feeling.  (5)  The  Chinese  Government  had  shown  a  dis- 
position to  eyadgjhe  apj;tlp"T^"t  nf  rlairna  (Jue  to  infractions 
of  thejtrea^^and  to  lack  of  protection  offered  to  foreigners. 

Both  the  Americans  and  the  English  we^e7~by~^853, 
agreedTlial  the  treaties  uf  1842-4  must  be  revised.  Not- 
withstan3iDg  differences  ot  opinion  in  matters  of  detail  the 
foreigners  were  being  drawn  together  by  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  Chinese  had  no  intention  whatever,  except  under 
strong  compulsion,  of  revising  the  treaties  at  all,  much  less 
of  making  lai^  concessions  to  eiUier  the  governments  or 
the  coraraercial  interests. 

To  this  list  of  general  grievances  were  added  in  1853  the  • 
disturbances  of  trade  at  Canton  and  Shanghai  arising  from 
the  disorders  of  the  Rebelhon.  Thelmperial  Government 
was  showing  itself  to  be  utterly  unable  to  maintaiiiorder. 
and  this  fact  was  brought  home  to  the  foreigners  witli 
peculiM-  force  when,  September  7,  1853,  Shanghai  itself  was 
wrested  from  the  imperial  control  by  a  band  of  rebels.  For 
months  tiie  question  had  been  arising  whether,  in  the  face 
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of  these  facts,  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
foreign  powers  to  turn  to  the  Taipings,  recognize  them,  (pve 
them  the  necessary  support  in  return  for  guarantees  of 
friendly  treatment  thereafter,  and  seize  the  opportunity  to 
do  away  with  the  troublesome  Manchu  dynasty. 

"I  hope  Tien-Teh"  (the  rebel  chief),  wrote  a  member  of 
the  house  of  Russell  and  Company  at  Shanghai  to  Hum- 
phrey Marshall  March  13,  1863,'  "will  be  successful  and 
upset  the  present  dynasty.  We  cannot  be  worse  off;  and  he 
is  said  to  be  a  liberal  man."  This  expression  is  fairly 
characteristic  of  the  prevailing  public  sentiment  although 
some  of  the  conservatives  were  more  hesitant.  The  North 
American  Review  carried  an  article  (July,  1854,  p.l99)  on 
the  rebellion  in  which  the  advantages  to  foreigners  of  a 
breaking  up  of  China  were  pointed  out  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

"Unwittingly  to  himself  [Tien-Teh]  perhaps,  he  will  teach  UB 
where  to  introduce  the  wedge,  where  to  rest  the  lever;  and  it  will  not 
bo  many  years  ere  we  find  European  influence,  hitherto  ho  powerless 
in  the  high  exeluaive  walls  of  the  palace  of  Peking,  operating  with 
wonderful  force  at  the  courts  of  a  score  of  kingdoms,  petty  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  aggregate  of  which  they  once  formed  a  partf 
and  all  jealous  of,  if  not  divided  against,  each  other." 
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of  State  a  request  for  specific  instructions  as  to  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  in  case  the  further  success  of  the  rebels  raised  the 
question  as  to  whom  the  customs  dues  should  be  paid.  This 
inquiry  was  especially  pertinent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
recognize  de  facto  governments.^ 

Washington  was  entirely  without  information  such  as 
would  enable  the  government  to  issue  specific  instructions  to 
Marshall.  The  favorable  opportunity  offered  by  the  rebel- 
lion for  the  foreign  powers  to  advance  their  interests  was 
pointed  out  to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  British  min- 
ister, and  its  obvious  yet  superficial  advantages  were  recog- 
nized. That  was  the  'heydey  of  the  filibuster'  in  American 
foreign  policy,  characterized  by  no  fine  moral  distinctions  or 
sense  of  duty  towards  weak  yet  sovereign  states,  but  China , 
was  too  far  away  for  American  filibustering.  The  British  \ 
desired  American  cooperation  in  the  Far  East,  but^President  1 
Pieice  and  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  were  wary.  In  June,  ! 
1853,  Marcy  wrote  to  Marshall  that  he  had  been  apprised 
that  Great  Britain  intended  to  avail  itself  of  the  present  con- 
ditions in  China  to  obtain  'increased  facilities  of  intercourse,' 
not  exclusively  for  its  own  subjects,  but  for  all  nations.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  send  to  its  commissioner  such  instructions  as  would 
"empower  him  to  take  such  a  course  in  conjunction  with 
H.  M.  Plenipotentiary  as  will  be  calculated  to  turn  to  the 
best  accouiit  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  present  crisis  to 
open  the  Chinese  Empire  generally  to  the  commercial  enter- 
prise of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world." 

"The  end  proposed  commends  itself  to  the  approval  of 
the  President,"  wrote  Marcy,  who  requested  Marshall  to  do 
what  he  could  in  that  direction,  remembering  that  the  treaty 
stipulations  roust  be  respected~arid  tbe^seltled.  American 
policy  of  noD-interference  in  the  contests  which  arise~He-' 
"tween  the  people  and  theu*  rulers  must 'be'observed.'  Marcy 
suggested  that  without  departure  from  these  rules  of  con- 
duct it  might  be  possible  to  do  much  in  such  a  crises  "as  does 
or  may  exist  in  China  to  cause  an  abandonment  of  the 
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unwise  restrictions  imposed  by  China  upon  foreign  inter- 
course." However,  without  knowing  what  course  the  BritMh 
authorities  might  deem  it  expedient  to  take  in  furtherance 
■  of  the  object  in  view,  the  President  "does  not  enjoin  upon 
you  cooperation  but  only  cordial  relations  and  free  confer- 
ence with  them,"  "* 

Marshall  received  no  further  instructions  on  the  subject 
but  the  opportunist  policy  of  Marcy  may  be  judged  from  the 
instructions  to  McLane,  the  newly  appointed  commissioner. 
McLane  was  vested  'with  large  discretionary  powers'  be- 
cause of  the  disturbance  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion.  IfOiina 
should  bp  divided  and  several  governments  or^nized, 
McLane  was  to  jiEEsept,  himself  to  each  as  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  United  States  and  make  such  treaties 
as  he  thought  wise.'* 


Marshall  Becomes  Suspicious  of  British  Designs 

The  policy  of  the  British  Government  which  had  been 
vaguely  outlined  to  Marcy  by  the  British  minister  in  Wash- 
ington assumed  in  China  what  appeared  to  Marshall  to  be 
sinister  aspects.    On  May  30  he  reported  to  Marcy:  *^ 
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United  States  mev  find  it  politic  to  take  in  face  of  an  event  now  so 
likely  as  the  diBmemberment  of  the  empire." 

Six  weeks  later  rumor  had  it  that  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment had  asked  for  assistance,*  and  that  the  Czar  of  Russia 
had  already  promised  the  necessary  aid. 

"Her  assiBtance,"  wrote  Marshall,  "would  probably  end  in  passiner 
China  under  a  Russian  protectorate,  and  in  the  extension  of  Russian 
limits  to  the  Hoangho,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Yangftae;  or,  it  may  be, 
when  circumstances  and  policy  shall  favor  the  scheme,  in  the  parti- 
tion of  China  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  interference 
of  the  Czar  would  readily  suppress  the  rebellion,  by  driving  the  rebels 
from  the  great  highways  of  commerce,  and  from  the  occupation  of 
the  towns  on  the  seaboard.  Whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  com- 
pensation demanded  by  Russia  for  this  timely  service,  China  could 
not  resist  its  collection."  " 

Marshall  then  went  on  to  say,  with  a  wisdom  which 
stood  the  test  of  time: 

"I  think  that  almost  any  sacrifice,  should  be  made  by  the  Umted__  ■ 
States  to  keep  Russia  from  spreading  her  Pacifiti  bmindnry^  miH  to 
avoidher  coming  diniclly  Lu  inleifCTence  m  Chinese  domestic  affairs ; 
for  China  is  like  a  lamb  before  the  shearers,  as  easy  a  conquest  as  were 
the  provinces  of  India.  Whenever  the  avarice  or  the  ambition  of 
Russia  or  Great  Britain  shall  tempt  them  to  make  the  prizes,  the  fate 
of  Asia  will  be  sealed,  and  the  future  Chinese  relations  with  the 
United  States  may  be  considered  as  closed  for  ages,  unless  nou;  the 
United  States  shall  foil  the  untoward  result  by  adopting  a  sound 
policy." 

The  Commisnoner  adds  a  concluding  sentence  which 
may  be  taken  as  his  summary  of  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  true  American  policy  in  the  Far  East. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  highest  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  involved  in  austaining  China — maintaining  order  here,  and  gradu- 
ally  engrafting  on  this  wora-ont  stock  the  TieaTthy  principles  which 
give  lite  and  liealtti  Jo  governments,  rather  than  to  see  China  become 
the  theatre  of  widespread  anarchy,  and  ultimately  the  prey  of  Euro- 
pean ambition." 

While  Marshall  did  not  again  allude  to  the  dangers  of 
Russian  aggression,  his  fears  possibly  having  been  aroused 
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by  a  false  rumor,  he  immediately  began  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  measures  which  would  thwart  any  sinister  designs 
which  might  be  entertained  by  England.  His  course  was 
■■  clear.  In  the  face  of  the  prevailing  sympathy  for  the  Tai- 
f  pings,  a  sympathy  which  reached  even  from  tJje  United 
States  and  which  prompted  severe  criticism  of  him  when  Kis 
policy  became  known,  and  in  the  face  of  contrary  instruc- 
I  tions  from  his  government,-MarohalLae.t  himself  to  do  every- 
:  thing  he  possibly  CQuld-to  support-tbe-JjaEgnal  tjovem- 
ment.  For  the  moment  this  was  not  much.  HBe  had  quar- 
relled  with  Connnodore  Perry  who  was  then  wholly  preoccu- 
pied with  his  expedition  to  Japan,  and  Perry  had  withdrawn 
from  all  cooperation  with  him.  The  capture  of  Shan^ai  by 
rebel  bands  on  the  7th  of  September,  however,  precipitated  a 
situation  in  which  Marshall  proceeded  to  apply  his  policy  of 
upholding  the  Imperial  authority  with  all  the  limited  means 
at  his  disposal.  The  action  of  the  Britfeh  authorities  in  the 
weeks  immediately  following  the  fall  of  the  city  seemed  to 
Marshall  to  confirm  his  fears.  We  are  thus  led  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  fiiffprpnj_pniipi(i8  pf  the  Amorjcan  and  the 
English  authoritjes  after  thp  fn1|  nf  Shnnghai  TJoUi  IjlUie 
payment_of  jhe  customs  dues  and  in  the  protection  onEe" 
'toteigji_settlciii_ent.  '~     ~ 
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to  whom  they  could  be  paid.  Upon  these  points  there  was 
at  once  a  difference  of  opinion.  Merchants  argued  that  as 
the  Imperial  Government  was  no  longer  discharging  its 
obligation  to  protect  them,  and  was  not  even  supplying 
customs  oflBcials  to  receive  the  dues,  they  ou^ht  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  obligation  of  paying.  Others,  among  whom 
Marshall  was  most  conspicuous,  argued  that  the  foreigners 
were  by  no  means  relieved  of  such  an  obligation,  and  that 
if,  through  the  failure  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  pro- 
tect them,  any  foreigners  suffered  loss,  the  treaty  provided 
that  the  foreigners  might  make  claims  for  the  losses  sus- 
tained, and  collect  from  the  government.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  the  foreigners  repudiated  the  Imperial  Government 
by  refusing  to  pay  the  duties,  Marshall  argued  that  certainly 
they  would  have  no  grounds  for  claims  against  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  day  following  the  fall  of  the  city  Mr.  Rutherford 
Alcock  and  Mr.  Edward  Cunningham,  the  British  consul 
and  American  vice  consul,  held  a  conference  and  agreed  to 
issue  orders  to  their  nationals,  respectively,  stating  that 
during  the  absence  of  the  Imperial  customs  officers,  they, 
the  consuls,  would  collect  the  duties  for  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, according  to  the  treaties.  There  was,  however,  a 
difference  between  the  methods  to  be  employed.  The  Eng- 
lish consul  required  only  that  the  merchants  deposit  at  the 
consulate  promissory  notes  which  were  to  be  held,  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  as  to  whether 
the  British  merchants  were  actually  to  redeem  the  notes. 
It  was  freely  predicted  that  the  Foreign  Office  would  decide 
against  the  Chinese  Government  and  that  the  notes  would 
be  returned,  as  in  fact  they  were,  a  year  later.  The  Ameri- 
cans on  the  other  hand  were  ordered  to  pay  their  duties  at 
the  consulate  in  specie.  The  American  merchants,  by  the 
decree  of  the  American  consul,  who  was  firmly  supported 
by  the  American  Commissioner,  were  thus  placed  under  a 
severe  handicap  with  reference  to  their  British  competitors. 
The  one  paid  duties  in  notes  of  doubtful  value ;  the  other 
paid  in  cash.    A  still  further  element  of  confusion  was  in- 
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jected  into  the  situation  by  the  fact  that  the  merchants 
of  nations  unrepresented  by  consub  in  Shanghai,  recognized 
no  obligations  whatever  to  pay  the  duties  when  there  were 
no  officers  tofiolkctlhfim.  In  fact  the  very  day  that  Alcock 
and  Cunningham  issued  their  orders,  the  Prussian  ship 
Adler  departed,  merely  recording  a  simple  guarantee  that 
the  duties  would  be  paid  in  case  they  were  required  at  some 
future  date — very  different  from  a  promissory  note,  and 
wholly  different  from  cash  payments.  Subsequently  other 
ships  of  nations  unrepresented  by  consuls  depart^  without 
even  a  promise  to  pay. 

The  British  authorities  then  took  the  position  that  the 
Imperial  authorities  should  not  be  permitted  to  resume  the 
collection  of  the  customs  until  the  Imperial  authorities  had 
retaken  the  walled  city.  However,  the  British  authorities 
had  also  declared  that  the  foreign  settlement  must  remain 
in  strict  neutrality  in  the  conflict  between  the  rebels  and 
the  Imperialists,  and  that  no  troops,  not  even  Imperial 
troops,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  foreign  settlement. 
At  the  same  time  the  foreigners  in  the  settlement  wer6 
known  to  be  not  merely  openly  sympathizing  with  the 
rebels  in  the  city,  but  also  to  be  supplying  them  with  am- 
munition.    Marshall,  on  the  other  hand,  recognized  the 
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"I  believe  that  were  Great  Britain  assured,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  ^ 
United  Stales  would  not  interfere  in  behalf  of  China,  she  would  seize 
and  hold  this  city  permanently,  and  thus  command  the  valley  of  the 
Tangtse — the  richest  probably  in  the  world.  I  believe  she  will  yet 
do  it,  unless  she  shall  be  advised  that  such  usurpation  would  provoke 
resiatance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  such  a  coup 
dUtat  would  be  a  national  calamity." 

In  support  of  this  conviction  Marshall  submitted  some 
facts  in  addition  to  those  which  have  already  been  enu- 
merated. The  British  Government,  he  maintained,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  French,  were  at  that  moment  exercising 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  on  Chinese  territory,  and  without 
suflBcient  excuse  or  reason.  Not  only  was  the  foreign  settle- 
ment being  guarded  by  their  marines  at  a  time  when  a  guard 
seemed  to  him  so  unnecessary  that  he  had  requested  no  aid 
from  the  American  naval  force  then  in  the  harbor,  But  they 
had  actually  halted  the  Imperial  commander-in-chief  as  he 
came  into  the  settlement  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  foreign 
authorities.  Twice  a  Chinese  customs  boat  had  been  driven 
from  the  anchorage  in  front  of  the  foreign  settlement  by 
British  men-of-war.  Recently  British  H.  M.  S.  Hermes  at 
Amoy  had  'drifted'  in  between  the  vessels  of  the  Imperials 
and  the  rebel  forces  during  an  engagement  at  a  time  when 
the  Imperialists  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  victory.  He 
also  had  observed  that  British  subjects  were  in  communica- 
tion with  the  rebel  forces  at  Nanking.  Recently  a  British 
subject,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Taiping  authorities  in 
Nanking,  when  arrested  by  the  Imperial  troops  as  a  spy  and 
returned  to  the  British  consul  for  punishment,  had  been  dis- 
missed under  the  purely  nominal  bail  of  $200. 

"These  examples,"  wrote  Marshall,  "of  incidents  daily  occurrinff  in 
China  will  serve  to  place  you  in  possession  of  the  tendency  of  affairs 
in  China,  and  to  prove  that,  though  neutrality  may  be  the  profession 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  aim  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  practiL-e  of 
the  public  authorities  amonR  the  Chinese  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  another  policy  in  view." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  of  Marshall's  allega- 
tions as  to  the  intent  of  the  British  authorities  in  China  in 
1853,  the  AmericMi  policy  as  actually  applied  was  twofold : 
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immediately,  to  support  the  Imperial  authority;  and,  to 
continue  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  China;  and  to  do 
this  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  helping  China  to  maintain 
her  integrity — to  prevent  the  dismemberment  which  seemed 
so  probable  in  event  of  the  success  of  the  rebellion.  The 
practical  application  of  Marshall's  policy  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
handling  of  the  Shanghai  customs  question. 

Shall  Shanghai  Become  a  Free  Port? 

The  issue  was  this:  Should  the  port  of  Shanghai,  dur- 
ing the  occupation  of  the  city  by  rebels  and  the  absence  of 
not  only  Imperial  customs  officers  but  also  of  Imperial 
military  protection,  be  considered  a  free  port?  In  other 
words  was  the  port  of  Shan^ai  to  become,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  a  port  such  as  Hongkong  had  always  been  under 
the  British  administration?  Favoring  an  affirmative  answer 
to  this  question  were  the  mercantile  communities  regardless 
of  nationality,  while  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Rutherford 
Alcock,  not  caring  to  assume  the  responsibility,  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Foreign  Office,  meanwhile  accepting,  as  al- 
ready described,  qualified  promissory  notes  from  British 
merchants  in  payment  of  customs  dues.    This  action,  while 
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embairaaaing  the  public  administration  of  Chinese  affairs  by  throwing 
unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  waj.  No  precedent,  no  example  furnished 
by  other  powers,  will  induce  me  to  forego  the  faithful  and  honest 
execution  of  our  plain  international  obligations." 


Mabshall  Forces  Dissolution  of  Provisional  System 

Marshall's  position,  however,  became  increasingly  diflfi- 
cult  to  maintain.  Th^  ships  of  non-treaty  powers  continued 
to  go  free.  On  liie  4th  of  November,  V^ce-consui  UuniilriF 
h^n  at  aiianghai  addressed  a  letter  to  the  taotai,  pointing 
out  that  on  a  certain  day  two  vessels  had  left  the  port,  one 
American  and  one  Austrian:  the  former  paid  duties  accord- 
ing to  the  provisional  rules,  while  the  latter  departed  abso- 
lutely free.  Cunningham  asserted  that  such  a  situation  was 
in  violation  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  the  Treaty 
of  Wanghia,  and  deniandfiithatttie  Americans  be  placed  on 
the  same^wting as  the subjecfsoiThose  nations  whose  ships ' 
were  going  free. 

When  informed  of  this  action  the  American  Commis- 
sioner, who  was  then  in  the  South  vainly  seeking  an  inter- 
view with  Viceroy  Yeh,  replied,  intimating  that  as  it  was 
the  duty  of  China  to  insist  on  her  rights  at  Shan^ai  under 
the  treaties  with  England  and  France  and  that  if,  after 
ample  opportunity  to  reestablish  control,  China  continued 
to  concede  free  entry  and  clearance,  or  the  payment  of  d.ueg_ 
in  promissory  notes  the  redemption  of  which  depended  upon 
the  will  o?  the  British  Government,  then  the  American 
Government  would  demand  as  a  right  under  the  treaty  that 
American  ships  also  go  free.  Meanwhile  Viceroy  Yeh 
seemed  in  no  way  to  appreciate  the  battle  which  Marshall 
had  undertaken  at  Shanghai  in  defense  of  the  Imperial 
revenues,  and  Marshall  became  convinced  that  the  bold 
policy  which  he  had  adopted  in  September  was  not  bold 
enough.  It  had  not  brought  the  other  foreign  nations  into 
line,  and  it  had  placed  upon  the  American  merchants  an 
insuperable  handicap.  Therefore  on  the  4th  of  January. 
1854,  he  addressed  an  authorization  to  Vice-consul  Cun- 
nSlgJiam  to  change  his  policy  immediately  and  "to  clear 
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Americanjiips  withp"t'  tj»kiny  an^^ote  of  the  duties  what- 
ever,  without  requiring  any  port  clearaiicfi,  afid  in  all  re- 
spect treating  Shanghai  as  a  free  port."  In  conclusion  Mar- 
shall wrote:  ** 

"I  congratuliite  you  that,  by  the  strict  pursuit  of  our  national 
duty,  wo  arc  in  n  position,  without  violatioR  »  treaty  stipulation  or 
RiviuR  just  oiTensp  in  any  (juarter,  to  assert  all  our  national  rights  and 
to  niaintain  tlie  rommereo  of  the  United  States  on  the  footinfr  of  the 
ninst'favor(>d  nation,  without  loss  from  any  unjust  discriinination 
being  possible,  under  any  regulation  wbatarer,  made  or  to  be  made 
by  others." 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Commissioner  was  two- 
fold: tn  help  thf^  Ampri»nn  merchants  out  of  what  was  be- 
coming an  impossible  situation ;  and  to  force  the  hand  of  the 
British^authorilies,  for  under  the  new  order  it  was  the  Brit- 
ish commercial  interests  which  were  placed  under  a  handi- 
cap; while  the  American  ships  went  free,  the  British  ships 
were  still  required  to  deposit  the  promissory  notes  and  it 
was  not  yet  definitely  known  that  they  would  not  some  day 
become  payable.    Marshall's  pohcy  was  successful. 

Marshall  was  superseded  as  commissioner  when  the 
Pierce  administration  entered  oflBce,  and  he  left  China  on 
March  13,  1854,  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Robert 
M.  McLane.     Meanwhile  the  confusion  at  Shanghai  had 
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standing  the  symiiathy  for  the  rebels  which  still  persisted 
among  an  ill-informed  public  in  England  and  America,  the 
events  in  China,  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  rebel  move- 
ment itself  which  rapidly  degenerated  after  its  establish- 
ment in  Nanking,  settled  effectively  the  question  of  the 
recognition  of  the  Taipings.  Towards  the  Taiping  Rebel-  . 
lion  the  Government  of  the  United  States  pursued  its  set- 
tled policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations.  In  its  instructions  to  its  commissioners  it  followed 
exactly  a  policy  of  neutrality,  taking  the  ground  that  China 
must  settle  her  own  troubles.  Applying  again  the  principle 
that  China  was  a  sovereign  state,  Secretary  of  State  Marcy 
advised  Dr.  Parker  in  1855  '^  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  no  ri^t  to  restrain  its  citizens  from  intro- 
ducing munitions  of  war  into  the  five  ports,  even  when  it 
was  known  that  they  were  intended  for  the  rebels.  On  the 
other  hand  American  citizens  in  China  who  did  not  remain 
neutral  in  the  conflict,  must  understand  that  they  forfeited 
all  right  to  the  protection  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  all  right  to  claims  for  redress. 

In  addition  to  this  both  McLane  and  Parker  in  their 
effort  to  secure  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  dis- 
cuss supplementary  articles  and  the  revision  of  the  treaty 
hinted  broadly  ^^  that  if  the  Imperial  Government  would 
not  listen  to  them,  they  might  turn  to  the  rebels.  This, 
however,  was  a  mere  threat  and  the  strict  neutrality  de- 
clared by  the  American  Government  was  in  fact  moderated 
by  an  increased  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  commis- 
sioners towards  the  Empire.  The  British  policy  was  similar, 
and  as  for  the  French,  their  dislike  of  the  Taipings  had 
always  been  apparent. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  President 
Buchanan  (1857),  Lord  Napier,  then  British  Minister  at 
Washington,  in  the  course  of  the  conferences  between  the 
United  States  and  China  which  preceded  the  negotiations 
for  the  revision  of  the  treaties  with  China,  left  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cass  a  memorandum  on  British  policy  in  China 
in  which  is  found  an  official  statement  of  what  had  become 
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the  British  poHcy  with  reference  to  the   nore  fundamental 
questions  of  the  integrity  of  China. 

Lord  Napier  wrote:"  "The  dissolution  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  the  separation  of  its  provinces  could  not  fail  to  be  accompanied 
bj  the  intcrt'cptiou  of  communications,  the  diminution  of  wealth,  the 
destruction  of  industi?,  by  all  the  calamities  wbicb  check  the  Powers 
of.  production  and  consumption.  Such  a  result  would  be  most  preju- 
dicial to  (jrent  Britain  both  in  reference  to  our  exportatiop  to  Chimt, 
and  to  our  importation  of  tea,  which  is  at  once  a  source  of  rcveDue 
and  a  necessary  of  life,'"'  

Thus,  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  agp,  the 
two  gr^at  nations  most  interested  in  the  trade  of  China, 
reasoning  wholly  from  the  grounds  of  national  self-interest, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  Chinese  Empire  ou^t  not 
to  be  dissolved. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  POLICY  OF  COMMISSIONER  McLANE 

The  service  of  Robert  M-  McLane  as  Commissioner  to 
China  was  brief — only  nine  months  long — but  important. 
To  him  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  devised  a  settle- 
ment of  the  vexed  question  of  the  Shanghai  customs  which 
was  in  line  with  the  ideas  of  his  predecessor  whose  policy  he 
approved,  and  it  also  fell  to  his  lot  to  make  some  new  and 
rather  startling  adventures  in  policies  of  his  own. 

His  instructions  ^  which  may  be  taken  as  the  policy  of 
the  Pierce  administration  in  China  were  specific  only  in  the 
fact  that  they  recommgnded  cooperation  with  the  other 
treaty_po33^rs.  It  was^Ttimid  cooperation"  which^  Marcy  * 
proposed,  quite  unlike  the  'cooperative  policy'  of  Seward  ten 
years  later,  but  it  was  significant  as  an  indication  of  the 
turning  tide  in  American  loreign  policy.  The  old  aloof nessT^ 
and  particularly  the  old  hatred  and  suspicion  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  all  her  works  was  passing.  Every  year  the  choice  for 
the  American  and  the  British  governments  in  the  Far  East 
between  workingnvith  or  against  one  another  was  presenting 
itself.    Cooperation  seemed  the  course  of  wisdom. 

The  Inspectorate  of  Maritime  Customs 

In  the  settlement  of  the  Shanghai  customs  question 
McLane  immediately  assumed  leadership.  On  February  9, 
1854,  the  British,  French  and  American  consuls  at  Shanghai 
had  united  in  recognizing  a  new  Imperial  customs  house 
which  was  established  at  Soochow  Creek,  and  the  collection 
of  dues  by  the  Imperial  authorities  began  forthwith.  The 
three  consuls,  at  the  suggestion  of  McLane,  prepared  a  full 
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report  *  of  the  situation  as  it  had  developed  from  September 
7th,  for  submission  to  tJieir  governments  with  a  view  to 
some  final  settlement.^ 

The  situation  at  Shanghai  by  no  means  cleared  up  with 
the  recognition  of  the  rgggtablighgd  ffliatnmH  hnnnp  The 
old  Chinese  maritime  customs  service  was  disintegrating  in 
sheer  rottenness.  The  city  had  not  been  retaken  by  the 
.  Imperial  authorities,  and  the  corruption  of  the  officials 
at  the  customs  house  was  such  that  merchants  were  still 
able  to  evade  the  payment  of  duties.  To  meet  this  situa^ 
tion  the  taotai  notified  the  consuls,  March  25,  that  by  order 
of  the  governor  general,  the  collection  of  Shanghai  outward 
customs  would  be  transferred  to  the  interior  until  such 
time  as  jtgace  was  restored.  To  this  order  the  foreign  jov- 
enmients  immediately  objected  as  a  viola^on  of  the  treali^. 
R.  C.  Murphy,  the  newly  arrived  American  consul,  joined 
with  the  British  and  French  consuls,  with  the  full  approval 
of  McLane,  in  a  joint  communication  to  the  taotai  notifying 
him  that  they  would  not  sanction  the  change  in  the  maimer 
of  collecting  the  outward  customs.'  Neyerthde^jjje  cus- 
toms  house  on  Soochow  Creek  was  abandoned  l^  tBfr 

Chinese  on   May  9.       fihnnphni    ^^.^mo   fnmplptojy   ^WTit 

had  been  partially  for  many  months — a  free  port.    ThustKe 
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maintaining  uniformity  at  the  five  ports  in  the  collection  of 
customs,  was  to  devise^some  plan  by  which  the  Qprruption 
in  the  Shanghai  customs  service  might  be  eliminated^  and 
the  collection  of  dues  restored. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  in  an  interview  with  E-liang,  the 
Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  the  Liang  Kiang  Prov- 
inces,   in    which    Shanghai    was    situated.    Commissioner 

McLane  outlined  a  plan  by  which  full  power  "should  be 

given  to  the  superintendent  of  customs  at  Shanghai  to  enter 
into  and  conclude  an  arrangement  with  the  consuls  of  the 
three  treaty  powers  for  the  adgxinit^lfatiun  of  Ihu  customa- 
hniiHft  Rt.  this  port  hereafter  on  a  permanent  basis/^  ^  It 
called  for  the  rfteptRhlishmenj^ofJhe  customs  house  at  Soo- 
chow  Creek,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a  board  of 
foreign  mspectors.  To  this  plan  the  viceroy  agreed.  On  the 
29th  of  June  tne"  three  consuls  and  the  taota^  at  Shanghai 
had  a  conference  in  which  the  latter  formally  confessed  his 
inabUity_Jo^_secure_(m^^  officials   of  sufficient 

^grobity,  vigilance  and  knowledge  of  forgigi  Tanguagea'for  The 
effective  administration  of  the  customs.  He  expressed  the— . 
conviction  that  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  lay  in 
securing  the  services  of  foreimers  who^  having  been  care- 
fully  selected,  should  be  appointed  by  the  taotai  as  his  rep- 
resentatives ^nr  fhp  ^^ll^^tion  of  the  customs.  It  was  miT 
ther  agreed  that  a  suitable  establishment  could  be  effected 
with  one  or  more  f^irfiigagroLCtingjinder  the  taotai  a*^  in-  ^ 
spectors  of  customs,  supplemented  by  a  stall  ot  both  foreign 
and  Chinese  subordinates.  The  ^penses  of  the  new  system 
could  be  met  out  of  the  customs  revenues.  The^  consuls,  on 
their  part,  agreed  to  select  Rnrl  nominate  to  the  taotai.  one 
for  each  consul,  suitable  candidates  for  the  board  of  inspec- 
tors. ~ 


To  safeguard  the  new  system  from  the  evils  of  the  old 
one,  these  foreign  inspectors  were  to  be  protected  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Chinese  Government  was  to  be  pro- 
tected on  the  other,  by  an  arrangement  that  any  charges 
of  exaction,  corruption,  neglect  of  duty  or  misconduct  might 
be  made  to  the  consuls,  and  trials  of  the  accused  inspector 
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would  be  held  before  a  mixed  court  in  the  presence  of  the 
consuls  and  the  taotai.  The  inspectors  would  be  liable  to 
dismissal  only  by  this  process.  All  subordinates  would  hold 
office  during  good  behavior,  and  subject  to  dismissal  only 
upon  recommendation  from  the  inspectors. 

It  was  further  stipulated  in  the  agreement  between  ttie 
taotai  and  the  consuls  that  the  xecords  of  the  new  customs 
house  would  be  kept  in  both  Chinese  and  Engliah.  and  that 
an  armed  revenue  cutter  under  a  foreign  master  would  be 
secured.* 

In  the  view  of  both  the  American  State  Department  and 
the  British  Foreign  Office,  the  mode  of  selection  of  the 
inspectors  was  objectionable  in  that  the  candidates  were  to 
be  nominated  by  the  consuls^  'Ibis,  it  was  lhoil0tt,~^p-<-  - 
preached  too  cioseiy  towards  making  the  foreign  consuls 
responsible^foiLihe  efficient^onduct  of  the  customs  offioe. 
Irt  the  reorganization  of  the  foreignln^ectOTatfi  undtt^e 
treaties  of  1858,  this  provjpi^n  was  eliminatfid,  and  thus 
China  was  incidentally  saved,  as  it  proved,  from  an  invasion 
by  the  American  spoils  system. 

The  foundations  were  thus  laid  in  1854,  all  the  treaty 
powers  heartily  cooperating,  for  the  foreign  inspectorate  of 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  as,  with  elaborations,  it  exists 
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new  system,  providing  a  way  out  of  the  diflSculty  for  the 
Engli^^  was  broadly  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  the 
American  treaty  which  had  come  to  be  adopted  by  all  treaty 
powers,  and  was  effective. 

So  effective  was  it  that  the  American  merchants  in 
Shanghai  in  1856  and  again  in  1858,  ^at  the  time  of  the^ 
revision  of  the  treaties.  protestecTagamst  it,  and  petitioned^ 
for  its  removal,  but  the  protests  went  unheeded  by  the 
American  representatives  who  expressed  the  opinion  that 
instead  of  reipoving  it,  th^  system  should  be  extended  to 
cover  the  other  open  ports,  as  well  as  Shan^ai^  an  action 
which  was  taken  in  the"revision  of  the  treaties  in  1858.® 

The  board  of  inspectors  consisted  of  Thomas  Francis 
Wade,  who  was  loaned  from  the  British^ consulate  in  Shang-* 
hai,  Arthur  Smith,  nominated  by  the  French  consul,  and 
L^wis  Carr,  an  American.  Of  these  three  Mr.  Wade  alone 
understood  Chinese^  or  was  experienced  in  China,  and  upon 
him  fell  the  duties  of  organizing  the  new  service.  Three 
years  later  Mr.  Carr  absented  himself  from^uty,  for  aTtong;-- — 
period.  Megnwhilft  thp  A  pierican  consul,  Mr.  Murphy, 
went  hom^on  leave  of  absence,  having  tirst  seciifed  from 
the  taotai  a  promise  that  the  latter  would  hold  open  the 
position  fqr  someone  to  be  nominated  by  Murphy.  The 
result  was  that  the  position  remained  vacant  for 'a  Irrnj 
time  although  Dr.  Parker^ thep  Commissioner^  had  a  nom- 
inee  whom  ne'  wished  to  place  in  the  position^  American"^ 
influence  in  the  newly  developed  inspectorate  was,  therefore. 
ngyer  p^eat.  the,  American  incumbent  of  the  board  being 
neither  useful  nor  nr^f^lppntaLJl'he  situation  was  an  illus-  _ 
tration,  often  repeated,  of  how  ill  prepared  "was  the  United 
States  to  assume  responsibilities  m  Ohma,  however  friendly 
American  policies  and  principles  might  be.  On  the  re^gna^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wade,  Horatio  N.  Lay,  of  subsequent  Lay- 
Osborn-Flotilla  fame,  was  appointed,  and  he  in  turn  was 
superseded  by  Robert  Hart  whose  distinguished  services  for 
China  became  so  well  known.  The  Amprifiana  in  China 
complained  bitterly  of  the  disappearance  of  American  influ- 
ence in  the^foreign  inspeclTfrfltp     The  fault  lay  solely  with 
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the  American.O'^'^p''""^^''*^^  whjfih^  thou^  repeatedly  im- 
^ortuned  to  provide  for  student  interpreters  and  a  large 
staff  of  consular  officers  to  meet  the  growing  opportunities 
and  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  Qiina,  had 
ignored  the  requirements  of  the  situation.     ^ 

McLane  Settles  the  Americak  Cuimb 

Having  disposed  of  the  question  of  the  payment  of  cus- 
toms dues,  McLane  turned  his  attention  to  the  equally  po^ 
plexing  and  disturbing  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
plicated claims  for  duties  due  from  Americans  since  the 
establishment  of  the  'provisional  rules'  of  September  19, 
1853.  According  to  the  treaty  the  method  for  settling  this 
matter  would  have  been  for  the  taotai  to  brii^  a  complaint 
in  the  consular  court  which  would  have  come  up  to  Mcl^ne 
for  official  review  in  his  capacity  as  supreme  judge,  but  the 
commissioner  proposed  an  alternative,  viz.,  that  all  the 
parties  concerned  should  submit  the  matter  to  him  as  a 
'mediator,'  agreeing  to  abide  by  his  decision.  Both  the 
merchants  and  the  Chinese  offidals  were  willing  to  accept 
this  alternative  proposal. 
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willing  to  defer  his  award  as  long  as  posible  to  enable 
Bowring  to  bring  the  Foreign  Office  into  line  with  the  policy 
which  he  and  McLane  had  adopted.  On  the  other  hand, 
McLane  did  not  feel  that  Lord  Clarendon's  contention  was 
sound  owing  'to  the  peculiar  relations  established  between 
the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  authorities  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States'  during  the  year  of  the  disturbance 
at  Shanghai.  McLane  also  recognized  the  injustice  of 
penalizing  the  American  merchants  for  their  good  faith  and 
in  the  settlement  he  mitigated  the  penalty  by  allowing  the 
Chinese  one  third  of  the  amount  claimed,  deducting  a  third 
for  losses  which  the  Americans  had  suffered  through  the 
disturbance  of  the  trade,  and  a  third  for  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  specie  which  had  occurred  since  the  'provisional 
rules'  became  operative.  Both  merchants  and  taotai  ac- 
cepted this  award. 

But  the  question,  even  then,  was  not  disposed  of.  About 
three  weeks  before  McLane  rendered  his  award.  Secretary 
of  State  Marcy  reached  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  and  ordered  that  the  American  notes  also  be 
cancelled.  When  this  order  reached  Dr.  Parker  in  January, 
1855,  he  was  greatly  disturbed.  It  did  not  seem  to  him 
possible  that  satisfactory  explanations  could  be  made  to 
the  Chinese  for  the  reversal  of  McLane's  decision.  He 
therefore  wrote  to  the  department  explaining  the  situation, 
and  at  the  same  time  ordered  Consul  Murphy  to  return  the 
notes  to  the  merchants,  but  to  take  in  return  the  agreements 
that  in  case  the  United  States  Government  reversed  its 
decision,  they  would  make  payments  in  good  faith.  At  the 
same  time  he  instructed  Consul  Murphy  to  explain  the 
matter  to  the  taotai,  and  in  case  the  latter  protested  the 
action,  to  cancel  the  notes  immediately  and  thus  to  conclude 
the  business.  The  taotai,  however,  was  willing  to  wait 
patiently.  In  due  time  the  State  Department,  having 
received  more  complete  information,  and  having  referred 
the  matter  to  Caleb  Cushing,  then  Attorney  General,  de- 
cided that  the  award  made  by  McLane  as  a  mediator  could 
not  be  reversed,  and  the  amount  awarded  was  ordered  paid. 


T 
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And  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  American  merchantB — 
the  same  men  who  were  then  trying  to  have  the  foreign 
inspectorate  abolished — the  money  was  paid  witiiout  further 
protest  or  discussion. 

Treaty  Revision 

McLane's  primary  efforts  in  China  were  directed  towards  ■ 
securing  from  the  Imperial  Government  some  important 
modifications  of  the  Gushing  treaty.   In  this  as  well  as  in  the 
customs  matter  he  was  following  a  policy  which  had  been 
initiated  by  his  predecessor. 

In  July,  1853,  when  Marshall  had  been  so  impressed  with 
the  danger  of  either  Russian  or  British  intervention,  he  had 
outlined  to  Marey  a  very  bold  policy  which  he  had  never 
been  able  to  carry  out  because  Commodore  Perry  had  been 
unable,  and  also  unwilling,  to  cooperate  with  him.''  Mar- 
shall had  proposetl  "an  interference  by  the  United  States  to 
quiet  and  tranquilize  China."  His  plan  was  to  proceed  to 
Peking,  convince  the  Emperor  of  the  friendly  purposes  of 
the  United  States  and  then  to  offer  the  support  of  the 
American  niiUtary  and  naval  forces  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  return  for  certain  concessions  which  he  outlined  as 
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Marshairs  proposal  never  received  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  have  undertaken  at  least  that  part  of  his 
program  which  involved  going  to  the  Pei-ho  and  demand- 
ing admission  to  the  Court  of  Peking,  had  he  been  able  to 
command  the  services  of  a  naval  vessel.  Commodore  Aulick, 
?•  and  Commodore  Perry  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  China  Squadron  shortly  after  Marshall's  arrival  in 
China,  thwarted  every  effort  made  by  Marshall  to  go  to  the 
Pei-ho.  Perry  dissented  strongly  from  the  wisdom  of  such 
an  expedition,  feeling  that  it  would  in  all  probability  pro- 
duce only  unfriendly  feelings.  As  for  intervening  on  behalf 
of  the  Imperial  Government  against  the  Taipings,  he  was 
opposed  to  it,  sympathizing  rather  with  the  rebels.® 

Viceroy  Yeh  refused  to  meet  McLane  upon  his  arrival 
in  China  in  the  spring  of  1854,  as  he  had  evaded  a  meeting 
with  Marshall  the  previous  year. 

"The  archives  of  our  legation,"  wrote  McLane,  April  26,  "present 
a  very  humiliating  view  of  our  past  relations  with  China ;  the  inso- 
lence of  Chinese  officials  having  rendered  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  most  unsatisfactory.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
whether  this  be  the  result  of  an  incorrigible  antipa4;hy  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  towards  foreigners,  or  a  refined  and  cunning  policy,  by 
which  they  maintained  non-intercourse  and  at  the  same  time  non- 
resistance."  ** 

Sir  John  Bowring  immediately  proposed  that  the  two 
powers  join  in  a  naval  demonstration  against  Canton  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  Yeh  to  receive  them.  McLane 
'strenuously  resisted'  this  proposal  because  the  British  naval 
forces  in  the  Far  East  were  then  occupied  with  the  Crimean 
War,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  Bowring  would  be 
impotent  to  carry  through  such  a  policy  in  case  of  failure 
at  Canton. 

McLane  abruptly  terminated  *his  correspondence  with 
Yeh  and  departed  for  the  North.  At  Foochow  he  failed  to 
see  the  Governor  General  although  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia 
specified  him  as  one  of  the  three  means  of  communication 
with  Peking.    At  Shanghai  McLane  found  the  city  under  the 
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joint  protection  of  the  English,  FVench  and  American  naval 
forces,  the  Imperial  authority  not  having  been  restored 
since  the  fall  of  the  city  the  previous  year.  In  June  he  paid 
a  visit  to  the  rebel  capital  at  Nanking  and  became  Uior- 
oughly  convinced  that  the  success  of  the  Taipinga  would  in 
\  no  way  benefit  the  foreign  powers.  On  the  basis  of  his 
observations  he  formulated  a  policy  not  very  dissimilar  from 
that  of  Marshall's  the  preceding  year.  He  proposed  to 
enlarge  the  'protectorate  character'  of  the  existing  treaty. 

"Could  this  f^vornment  be  made  to  understand  and  acknowled^," 
wrote  Mi'Lune  to  Miircy.  June  14, 1854,  "the  tJTie  state  of  its  relations 
with  foreign  nations,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  eren  at  thia  time  and 
in  the  face  of  the  prevailing  disorder,  to  adjust  existing  difStnilties 
and  greatl;  enlarge  our  commercial  intercourse.  To  accomplish  this 
result,  whetlier  the  empire  be  governed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  rul- 
ing dynasty,  or  by  those  who  nre  now  conducting  the  revolutionary 
movement,  it  is  iicceasary  to  enlarge  the  powers  and  duties  which  de- 
volve on  the  United  States  by  the  terma  of  the  treaty,  both  to  enforce 
the  stipulations  of  the  same  and  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  their  flag, 
when  u.sod  as  a  cover  to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, Without  such  an  exercise  of  power  on  our  part,  it  will  be  quite  ^ 
impossible  to  maintain  the  honor  and  integrity  of  our  flag,  or  avoid 
thoso  collision!)  which  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  the  Chinese 
iiiithnrities  render  inevitable.  As  a  consideration  for  such  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pivlrciorate  character  of  the  existing  treaty,  the  interior 
shoulil  1)0  upciicil  to  us,  where  we  would  extend  the  moral  power  of 
ind  the  material  power  necessary  to  protect  the  live 
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to  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia.  This  projet,  which  was  subse- 
quently submitted  in  writing,  explains  very  clearly  what 
McLane  meant  by  the  enlargement  of  the  'protectorate 
character'  of  the  existing  treaty.^  ^ 

In  brief,  McLane  proposed  that  the  United  States  would 
engage  to  exert  its  power  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  its  flag,  or 
the  violation  of  the  treaty  by  its  citizens  if,  in  return,  the 
Chinese  Government  would  enlarge  the  commercial  privi- 
leges of  the  United  States.  McLane  rested  his  demand  that 
thdiEmperor  appoint  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  him,  not 
upon  the  revision  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia,  but  upon 
the  fact  that  'grave  cause'  existed  for  the  revision  of  the 
treaty.*  The  grave  cause  was  the  fact  that  the  treaty  was 
now  in  abeyance  at  Shanghai  where  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  unable  to  discharge  its  obligations  to  protect 
American  citizens,  and  that  the  government  was  further 
unable  to  protect  the  trade  of  Americans  at  Shanghai  with 
the  interior.  McLane's  argument  was  that  in  as  much  as 
the  Chinese  could  not  protect  the  trade,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment should  be  allowed  to  do  it.  McLane  then  warned 
E-liang  that  if  the  Emperor  refused  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner to  negotiate  with  him  the  United  States  might  feel 
authorized  to  turn  to  the  Taipings.f 

•  According  to  the  provision  of  Art.  34  of  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia.  negotia- 
tions for  the  revision  of  the  treaty  might  come  up  at  the  end  of  twelve  years 
.  (i-  e..  in  185(5).     The  treaty  also  stated:  "its  provisions  shall   not  be  alter(>d 
without  grave  cause." 

t  McLane's  proposals  in  detail  were :  1.  Americans  to  he  admitted  to  any 
port,  city  or  harbor  on  the  Yangtze  or  its  tributaries,  provided  that  dutios  on 
imports  are  first  paid  at  Shanghai,  and  that  outward  cargoes  also  pay  duties  at 
Shanghai. 

2.  For  and  In  consideration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  the 
<!itizens  of  the  United  States,  It  is  further  provided  and  stipulated  thnt  the 
<jOvemment  of  the  United  States  shall  at  once  take  active  and  efficient  means 
to  enforce  upon  their,  citizens  the  prompt  payments  of  the  duties  pre8cril)ed  in 
the  Treaty  of  Wanghia,  and  said  (lovernmont  of  the  United  States  further 
Bgreea  to  prevent,  by  the  interposition  of  their  own  authorities,  any  of  their 
citizens  from  abusing  their  flag  as  a  cov(>r  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
Kmpire,  or  of  the  treaty. 

But  McLane  did  not  intend  to  be  caught  in  the  assumption  of  such  an  obli- 
gation in  any  way  that  might  in  the  future  embarrass  the  trade.  lie  therefore 
added:  "For  and  in  as  much  as  this  additional  obligation  is  incurred  by  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  the  before  mentioned  privi- 
leges granted  to  their  citizens,  it  is  further  provided  that  if  similar  rights  and 
advantages  should  at  any  time  be  grante<l  or  conceded  by  China  to  any  other 
nation  or  nations,  without  this  formal  obligation  being  incurred  by  such  nation 
or  nations,  then  in  such  case  the  (Jovernment  of  the  United  State's  shall  at 
once  be  released  from  the  obligation  hereby  entered  into,  and  shall  enjoy  said 
enlarged  advantages  as  fully  and  as  absolutely  as  such  other  nation  or  nations." 

3.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be  allowed  to  go  anywhere  in  (.^ina,  to 
worship  as  they  pleased,  and  to  enjoy  accommodations  for  houses,  places  of 
business,  hospitals  and  churches  and  cemeteries,  Just  as  now  at  the  tive  ports.*' 
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The  extraordinary  proposal  that  the  Chinese  Empire  be 
opened  almost  without  restriction  to  Americans  in  return  for 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the 
American  Sag,  an  obligation  already  assumed  in  the  existing 
treaty,  and  for  further  assumption  of  responsibility  to  aid  in 
the  prevention  of  smuggling,  an  obligation  which  Great 
Britain  had  freely  assumed  in  her  treaties  of  1842-3,  was 
actually  forwarded  to  Peking,  although  McLane  was  noti- 
fied that  it  was  sent  only  to  Yeh  at  Canton. 

In  commenting  on  McLane's  visit  and  demands  E-Uang 
addressed  a  memorial  to  the  throne.*  ■ 

"Tlinnks  to  the  favor,"  read  E-liang's  report  of  what  McLano  had 
said,  "of  hia  Celestial  Majeaty,  by  which  the  five  ports  are  open  to 
trade,  we  have  been  enabled  to  steep  ourselves  in  advantage.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  river  communications  have  become  impasBable 
(owing  to  the  rebellion)  and  the  losses  hence  sustained  hy  the 
merchants  have  determined  us  to  request  that  hia  Majesty  be  entreated 
graciously  to  permit  us  to  trade  along  the  Yangtze  River.  The 
merchandise  we  bring  up  the  river  we  will  ourselves  escort  and  piOtCCL 
If  (your  excellency)  will  not  do  me  the  honor  to  make  a  repres^ptation 
for  me  to  this  effect  to  the  throne,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  preceed  t* 
Tientsin. 

"Your  slave  told  him  authoritatively  (as  his  official  auperior)  tlut 
the  treaty  under  which  the  five  ports  were  open  to  trader  beinff  that 

which  the  Imitcrinl  assent  hnd  been  received  with  reference  i; 
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^'He  also  handed  in  a  communication  in  very  obscure  phraseology, 
characters  in  which  had  been  taken  to  signify  what  they  did  not 
properly  mean.  On  the  whole  it  differed  nothing  from  the  language 
he  had  employed  except  in  the  addition  that  if,  on  representation 
made  to  the  throne,  he  should  be  honored  by  (your  Majesty's)  assent 
to  his  requests,  it  would  behoove  him,  of  course,  to  assist  China  in 
completely  removing  her  cause  of  disquiet.  .  .  . 

*T[t  is  the  very  humble  opinion  of  your  slave,  that,  in  as  much  as 
the  American  barbarians,  heretofore  accounted  so  submissive,  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  present  conjuncture  to  press  their  demands, 
reliance  is  surely  not  to  be  placed  on  their  cooperation,  though  they 
promise  it,  in  the  restoration  of  order." 

E-liang  also  observed  that  the  French  and  English  would 
probably  want  something  if  any  concessions  were  made  to 
the  Americans. 

This  report  of  E-liang's  drew  from  the  throne  an  order 
that  McLane  must  return  to  Canton,  and  that  it  would  be 
Yeh's  duty  to  forestall  the  American  commissioner's  malice, 
and  to  address  him  'authoritatively  in  peremptory  language.' 

To  the  student  of  American  policy  in  China  the  most  / 
notabjjp  feature  of  McLane's  projet  is  the  fact  that,  while 
contemplating  the  opening  of  the  entire  country  to  Ameri- 
can trade,  it  departed  entirely  from  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Gushing  treaty  that  China  alone  must  enforce 
her  own  laws  and  also  protect  the  Americans  within  her 
borders.  These  departures  from  existing  American  policy  I 
were  entirely  unauthorized,  and  no  comment  was  ever  made 
on  them  by  Marcy. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  correspondence  with 
E-liang  in  which  McLane  had  served  notice  that  he  would 
press  his  demands  at  the  Pei-ho,  the  American  commissioner 
received  instructions  from  Washington  to  aid  Sir  John 
Bowring  in  the  renewal  of  the  British  treaties  which  was 
due,  according  to  the  English  interpretation  of  the  American 
treaty,  on  the  29th  of  August  of  that  year.* 

•The  Treaty  of  Nanking  had  been  signed  August  29,  1842.  The  Treaty  of 
the  Bogue.  the  following  vear.  had  contained  a  most-favored-nation  clause. 
The  American  treaty  stipulated  that  "inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
several  ports  of  China  open  to  foreign  comm(?rce  are  different,  experience  may 
ehow  that  considerable  modifications  are  requisite  in  those  parts  which  relate 
to  commerce  and  navigation  ;  in  which  case  the  two  (Jovernments  will  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  said  convention,  treat  amicably 
concerning  the  same.  .  .  ."  It  was  on  the  strength  of  these  facts  that  Great 
Britain  rested  the  claim  for  a  revision  of  the  treaties — a  claim  which  Yeh  at 
C?anton  promptly  rejected. 
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Bowring  had  sufEered  from  Yeh  treatment  very  umilar 
to  that  which  had  been  adminiatered  to  Mardiall  and 
McLane,  and  at  length  formally  notified  Yeh  that  he  would 
seek,  in  company  with  the  American  Minister,  the  reviaon 
of  the  treaties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho. 


McLane  anh  Bowrinq  Go  to  the  Pbi-ho 

The  British  Minister,  unlike  McLane,  was  under  very 
specific  and  well  considered  instructions  from  hia  govern- 
ment as  to  just  what  he  should  ask  for  in  the  treaties* 

The  proposals  were  much  more  moderate,  as  well  as 
more  detailed,  than  those  which  McLane  had  presented  to 
'  E-liang,  Beside  them  the  projet  of  the  American  Commis- 
sioner was  ill-considered  and  rash.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  inherent  weakness  of  the  American,  as  contrasted  with 
the  British,  diplomatic  establishment  in  China  becomes  con- 
spicuously apparent.  Bowring  had  been  in  China  for  many 
years;  McLane  only  a  few  months.  Lord  Clarendon  had 
been  studying  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
China  from  an  exceptional  point  of  observation  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  President  Pierce  and  Secretary  of 
State  Marcy  had  very  recently  come  into  ofSce.  anJ  so  little 
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following  year  to  take  up  the  negotiations  where  he  had 
dropped  them. 

On  November  3  Commissioner  McLane  and  Sir  John 
Bowring  had  an  interview  in  a  tent  near  the  Hae  Kow  Forts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  with  Tsung  Lun,  an  Imperial 
Commissioner  of  inferior  rank.  It  had  been  intended 
originally  that  the  French  Minister,  M.  de  Bourboulon, 
should  accompany  them  to  the  Pei-ho,  but  an  accident 
to  the  French  war  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  go  made  it 
impossible.  He  therefore  sent  Count  Kleskowsky  of  the 
French  legation,  as  his  representative.  The  French  officer 
was  the  guest  of  the  American  Commissioner  on  board  the 
U.  S.  war  steamer  Powhatan. 

In  the  interview  of  November  3,  Bowring  did  not  submit 
an  outline  of  the  changes  in  the  treaty  which  he  desired. 
McLane  on  the  contrary  added  to  his  projet  a  great  many 
details  which  had  been  omitted  from  the  outline  submitted 
to  E-liang.  The  entire  negotiations  came  to  nothing.  The 
envoys  were  told  to  go  back  to  Canton,  there  to  wait  for  an 
answer  from  the  Emperor.  It  was  already  evident  from  the 
tone  of  Tsung  Lun's  comments,  that  the  Emperor  was  will- 
ing to  grant  none  of  the  important  points  proposed  by 
McLane.  The  result  of  the  expedition  was  that  the  de- 
mands of  two  of  the  treaty  powers  had  been  successfully 
denied  by  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  the  meanness  of 
their  reception  in  the  tent  interview  was  a  clear  indication 
that  the  Government  of  China  would  never  willingly  treat 
with  the  foreign  powers  on  terms  of  diplomatic  equality.^^ 

Tsung  Lun  and  his  associate  made  complete  reports  to 
the  Emperor  on  the  meeting  with  the  foreign  envoys,  one 
of  Tsung  Lun's  comments  being:  ^®  *The  English  barbar- 
ians are  .  .  .  full  of  insidious  schemes,  uncontrollably  fierce 
and  imperious.  The  American  nation  does  no  more  than 
follow  their  direction." 

McLane  returned  from  the  Pei-ho  in  November  in  no 
mood  for  temporizing.  After  submitting  a  full  report  to  the 
President  he  outlined  the  following  possible  courses  of 
action:  ^^    (1)  To  adhere  to  the  former  policy  of  awaiting 
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developments,  preserving  strict  neutrality  between  the 
i-ebels  and  the  Imperialists,  and  protecting  American  inter- 
ests as  far  as  possible  with  the  United  States  naval  forces 
tlien  on  the  coast.  (2)  To  aid  the  Imperial  forces  in  sup- 
pressing the  rcbcllion_or,.t3)-sfQE_th£_PresidentjQ_address 
a  letter  to  thaKmperGrpoiiitiiigjmt.thit .China  had  violated 
her  treaty  with  thc._Umted-StatC3,  this  lottor-to-bg  presented 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pci-ho  by  two  sloops  of  war  and  a 
steamer.  In  case  the  Emperor  will  not  accede  to  the  de- 
mand to  open  up  friendly  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
United  States  to  secure  the  settlement  of  these  pending 
questions,  and  the  revision  of  the  treaty,  then  McLane  pro- 
posed more  vigorous  action. 

"I  would  rceouiincml,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  Pei-ho  and  the  Yangtze 
Kinns.  aa  ivt'll  jis  the  River  ilin  and  the  Whain|)oa  Reach  be  placed 

under  bloi-knde  by  the  united  fortes  of  the  throe  treaty  powers — 
Great  Britain^  Frani'O  and  the  United  Stntcs— and  so  held  until  the 
i-onitnereiiil  privileges  of  buying  from  and  selling  to  ail  persona  in 
China,  ivitlumt  limitation  or  restraint,  in  respected,  and  all  the  other 
treaty  Btiinilutiona  recognized  and  enforced,  where  the  authority  of 
the  Imperial  Government  is  paramount." 

McLane  felt  that  to  pursue  the  first  of  these  policies  was 
futile,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the  Government  of  the 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

ATTEMPTS  TO  OPEN  JAPAN  TO  TRADE 

While  the  opening  of  Japan  by  Commodore  Perry  in 
1854  came  as  a  direct  result  of  American  trade  expansion, 
the  causes  which  produced  it  were  not  so  simple  as  those 
which  led  to  the  Gushing  Mission.  In  1844  American  rela- 
'tions  with  the  Far  East  were  almost  exclusively  with  China; 
ill  1853  tliey  were  not  only  with  China  but  also  with  the 
entire  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Japan  and  Early  Pacific  Teade 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Northwest  Coast  fur  trade  had 
brought  Japan  for  a  few  years  within  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
cans, yet  without  leading  to  any  definite  results.  The 
Lady    Washington    {Captain    Kendrick)    and   the    Grace 
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by  the  conduct  of  Russian  officers  in  Sakhalen  the  previous 
year.^  At  the  close  of  the  War  in  1812,  the  new  vigor  of 
American  trade  expansion  is  registered  in  the  proposition 
made  by  Commodore  Porter  to  Secretary  of  State  Monroe 
to  send  an  expedition  to  Japan.  A  frigate  and  two  sloops 
of  war  were  proposed  for  the  enterprise  but  nothing  was 
done  about  it.*  Porter,  during  the  war,  had  occupied  Madi-  • 
son  Island  in  the  South  Pacific,  November,  1813,  building  a 
fort  which  he  manned  with  four  guns.  A  month  later  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Commodore  Hillyar  of  the 
British  navy  near  Valparaiso.  Porter  eventually  made  his 
way  back  to  New  York  where  he  arrived  in  the  summer  of 
1815.    His  proposal  to  open  Japan  may  be  said  to  have 

/  marked  the  hi^  tide  of  American  interest  in  the  Pacific 

1  until  1830.-* 

Another  series  of  approaches  to  Japan  were  made 
through  Batavia.  In  1797  the  Eliza  (Captain  Stewart)  re- 
ported as  belonging  to  New  York,  and  carrying  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  appeared  at  Nagasaki.  Captain  Stewart  repre- 
sented himself  as  the  agent  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
jpany  of  Batavia,  and  in  some  way  effected  an  exchange  of 
cargo.  The  following  year  the  Eliza  returned,  secured 
another  cargo,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  strike  a  rock  in 
Nagasaki  harbor  and  was  compelled  to  remain  in  port  until 
the  next  season.  In  1799  the  Eliza  sailed  away  with  its 
cargo,  but  it  did  not  go  to  Batavia.  Four  years  later  the 
vessel  returned,  still  under  the  American  flag,  but  from 
Bengal.  Meanwhile  both  the  Dutch  and  the  Japanese  had 
become  aware  that  the  Eliza  was  really  employed  by  the 
British  in  an  effort  to  create  a  British  trade  with  Japan, 
and  the  vessel  was  refused  a  cargo.  Captain  Stewart  was 
an  Englishman  and  the  vessel,  while  it  may  have  been  built 
in  America  and  sold  in  the  East,  probably  was  entirely  with- 

]  out  legal  right  to  fly  the  American  flag.*^ 

The  first  genuinely  American  vessel,  after  the  Lady 
Washington  and  the  Grace,  to  enter  Japan  was  the  Franklin 
(Captain  Devereaux)  of  Boston,  owned  by  the  Perkinses 
and  James  Dimlap.    The  Franklin  arrived  at  Batavia  from 
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Boston  in  April.  1799,  and  was  immediately  engaged  by  the 
•  East  luilia  Company  to  take  the  place  of  the  annual  Dutch 
ship  to  Nagasaki,  an  American  vessel  being  chosen  because 
of  its  neutral  character.  This  was  the  first  ripple  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  in  Asia.  Captain  Devereaux  was  in- 
structed to  hoist  the  Dutch  pennant  "as  if  you  were  a 
Dutch  ship"  as  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  Japan.  The 
instructions  also  contained  one  order  which  throws  light  on 
the  cause  of  Japanese  exclusiveness,  harking  back  to  history 
nearly  two  centuries  old. 

"All  tlu!  liouks  of  the  people  and  officers,  particularlr  t^i^dus 
liooks,  iiiui-t  III'  put  in  a  cusk  and  headed  up  [upon  approaching 
JuptmJ ;  tlu'  nlfiirr^  from  tihoro  will  put  their  seals  upnn  the  caelc,  and 
take  it  on  ithurc.  and  on  the  departure  of  the  ahip,  will  bring  it  on 
board  without  hiiviug  opened  it." 

Tlie  Franklin  remained  about  four  months  in  Nagasaki 
harbor,  and  reached  Batavia  again  December  18,  1799.' 
In  1801  the  Margaret  (Captain  Samuel  Derby)  of  Salem, 
secured  the  conti'act  for  the  East  India  Company  voyage, 
and  similar  voyages  were  made  in  1802,  1803,  1806,  1807 
and  1809,  after  which  the  Dutch  factory  at  Nagasaki  was 
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making  in  the  East  which  included  many  suggestions  about 
Japan/  He  advised  that  an  attempt  to  make  at  least  some 
sort  of  an  agreement  with  the  Empire  would  probably  meet 
with  success.  Previous  missions  had  failed,  he  thought, 
"owing  to  the  jealous  fears  entertained  by  the  Japanese  Em- 
perors that  those  powers  would  sooner  or  later,  if  any  inter- 
course was  opened,  interfere  with  the  internal  alBFairs  of  the 
Empire,  attempt  to  subvert  its  Government  and  probably 
make  a  conquest  of  the  country.  I  allude  more  especially 
to  England  and  Russia."  Shellaber  pointed  out  that  the 
Americans  would  be  free  of  all  suspicion,  and  predicted  that 
in  three  or  four  years  a  trade  would  grow  up  with  a  tonnage 
of  5000,  amounting  to  $300,000.  At  least,  thought  the  con- 
sul, the  mission  could  secure  in  Japan  a  resort  for  American 
whale  ships.  Shellaber  strongly  recommended  that  the  pro- 
posed expedition  should  be  carried  in  a  merchant  rather 
than  a  national  vessel. 

A  few  weeks  after  Edmund  Roberts  departed  from  Bos- 
ton in  the  Peacock  a  commission  was  issued  to  him  (June 
26,  1832)  to  go  to  Japan,  but  no  mention  was  made  in  it  of 
securing  a  treaty.®  Four  months  later  (October  28,  1832) 
Secretary  of  State  Livingston  wrote  to  Roberts  again,  stating 
that  the  government  had  in  contemplation  a  separate  mis- 
sion to  that  empire,  but  authorizing  Roberts,  in  case  the 
prospects  seemed  favorable,  "to  fill  out  one  of  the  letters  of 
credence'*  and  go  to  Japan.  He  was  however  cautioned  to 
go  in  a  merchant  vessel,  having  the  Peacock  only  as  a  con- 
voy. The  Peacock  was  to  wait  outside  for  a  favorable 
development  of  the  negotiations.®  Roberts  found  it  im- 
practicable, owing  to  lack  of  funds,  to  carry  out  the  sugges- 
tion of  Livingston,  but  he  reported  from  Batavia,  June  22, 
1833:  ^« 

'T  have  no  doubt  from  information  obtained  from  merchants  of 
the  first  respectability  in  this  place  that  by  judicious  management 
all  the  principal  ports  in  Japan  would  be  thrown  open  to  the  American 
trade.  The  Americans  are  the  only  people  who  can  probably  effect 
this.  The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  are  by  law  of  the  Empire  for- 
ever excluded,  and  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  Captain  Pellew  of  the 
Phaeton  in  1808  in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  has  caused  the  Japanese 
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Govemment  to  reject  every  overtuie  which  has  been  made  to  them 
since  that  time  by  the  British.  During  the  last  European  war  several 
American  ships  were  chartered  here  for  the  Butch  factory  at  Decima, 
and  met  with  no  difficulty  on  account  of  the  flaff." 

Upon  Roberts'  return  from  his  first  miBsion  he  made  a 
report  to  Secretary  of  State  McLane  (May  12,  1834)  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  Dutch,  owing  to  their  jealousy  of 
Americans,  "whom  they  fear  aa  their  only  rivals,"  had  mis- 
represented the  character  of  the  Japanese  for  their  own 
ends.  He  believed  the  Japanese  to  be  free  from  every  pre- 
judice that  would  prevent  Americana  from  trading  with 
them,  and  suggested  that  the  way  to  the  trade  with  Korea 
I  and  northern  China  would  be  open  in  caae  a  treaty  were 
made  with  Japan. 

By  means  of  other  investigations  and  unknown  sources 
the  Department  of  State  waa  advised  that  the  proposed 
approach  to  Japan  ought  to  be  made  in  a  national  E^ip,  that 
it  should  be  made  at  some  port  other  than  Nagasaki,  pre- 
ferably nearer  the  seat  of  government,  and  that  while 
general  trade  would  not  at  first  be  permitted,  it  seemed  i 
probable  that  a  beginning  might  be  made.  Presents  to  the  I 
Emperor  should  accompany  the  envoy.*  ' 

In  view  of  the  success  which  had  attended  the  first 
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to  occupy  a  unique  place  in  the  commercial  life  of  Canton 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  firm  to  deal  in  opium  and 
because  of  the  hearty  support  to  the  Protestant  missionaries 
afforded  not  only  by  D.  W.  C.  Olyphant  the  founder,  but 
also  by  the  younger  partners.  Indeed  it  had  been  in  part 
due  to  Olyphant  that  the  first  American  missionaries.  Rev.  .  / 
E.  C.  Bridgman  ana  Rev.  Edwin  StevenSj/  were  sent  to  ^^^<" 
China  in  1830.*^  As  the  Olyphant  tirm  prospered,  the  sup- 
port to  the  missionaries  increased  and  widened.  In  1835 
the  firm  had  made  it  possible  for  Medhurst  and  Stevens  to 
make  a  voyage  of  missionary  exploration  northward  along 
the  coast  in  the  brig  Huron.  The  results  of  this  voyage  so 
encouraged  the  firm  that  they  had  the  Himmaleh  built  in 
the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  $20,000  and  fitted  out  for  a 
cruise  of  missionary  trade  and  exploration  in  the  Malay 
archipelago  and  Japan  Sea.  The  Himmaleh  took  on  Rev. 
Edwin  Stevens  of  the  American  Board  and  G.  Tradescant 
Lay,  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and 
started  southward.  There  was  no  opium  or  firearms  in  the 
cargo.  The  voyage  proved  abortive,  owing  in  part  to  the 
death  of  Stevens  in  Singapore  in  January,  1837.  The  Him- 
maleh returned  to  Canton,  was  loaded  with  tea  and  dis- 
patched to  the  United  States. 

The  voyage  of  the  Morrison,  while  not  directly  related  to 
the  previous  experiments  of  the  Himmaleh,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  that  experience.    The  Morrison,  be- 
longing to  Olyphant  and  Company,  and  named  after  the      I 
famous  missionary,  arrived  in  China  too  late  in  the  spring      » 
of  1837  to  secure  a  return  cargo.    The  vessel  must  therefore 
lay  over  a  season,  and  C.  W.  King,  one  of  the  Olyphant; 
partners,  only  twenty-eight  years  old,  proposed  to  occupy 
the  idle  time  with  a  voyage  of  exploration  to  Japan  similar 
to  that  undertaken  by  the  Himmaleh  to  Borneo  and  Celebes. 
There  were  at  that  time  at  Macao  seven  shipwrecked  Jap- 
anese sailors,  three  from  the  Northwest  coast  who  had 
reached  China  by  way  of  London,  and  four  who  had  been 
brought  in  from  the  Pacific  by  way  of  Manila.    King  decided 
not  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  Himmaleh  but  rather  to 
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proceerl  at  once  to  Japan  to  repatriate  the  Japanese,  and  to 
seize  the  opportunity  to  open  up  negotiations  for  missionary 
work  and  for  trade.  The  Morrison  was  unarmed,  and  the 
party  inciufled  S.  XA'ells  Williams,  missionary  printer  of  the 
American  Board,  Rev.  Peter  Parker,  M.  D.,  of  the  Mission- 
ary Ophthahnic  Hospital  at  Canton,  and  Rev.  Charles  Gutz- 
laff  who  had  recently  entered  the  service  of  the  British 
Government  as  interpreter.  Gutziaff  joined  the  expedition 
at  Lew  Chew.  Napa,  to  which  point  he  was  conveyed  in  the 
British  slooj)  of  war  Raleigh. 

The  Morriwi)  reached  the  Bay  of  Yedo  in  July.  1837, 
anchorotl  at  I'raga,  and  declared  the  purpose  of  the  visit. 
It  was  also  ef>ntcmplated  to  offer  the  Japanese  a  teacher, 
i.e.,  a  missionary,  if  they  were  wilhng  to  receive  him.  The 
authorities  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  Morrison, 
ordereii  her  away  and  then  opened  fire  upon  the  vessel  from 
the  forts.  A  second  effort  was  made  at  Kagoshima  to  open 
up  communications  with  the  authorities,  but  a  second  time 
the  vessel  was  fired  on.  None  of  the  Japanese  sailors  were 
landed. 

Mr.  King  wrote  a  book — "The  Claims  of  Japan  and 
Malaysia  upon  Christendom,  exhibited  in  notes  of  voyages 
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Revival  of  American  Interest  in  Japan 

A  'full  power'  to  treat  with  the  Japanese  authorities 
was  issued  to  Caleb  Gushing,  at  his  suggestion,  August  15, 
1844.'^  The  Secretary  of  State  in  forwarding  the  letter 
remarked  that  'little  probability  exists  of  expecting  any 
commercial  arrangement  with  that  country/  This  authority 
did  not  reach  Gushing  before  he  returned  to  the  United 
States. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the 
AtlJushing  correspondence  on  the  Ghina  treaty,  Zedoc  Pratt, 
I  of  New  York,  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House  calling 
for  immediate  measures  to  effect  commercial  arrangements 
with  the  Empire  of  Japan  and  the  Kingdom  of  Korea  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  important  "to  the  general  interests 
of  the  United  States  that  a  steady  and  persevering  effort 
should  be  made  for  the  extension  of  American  commerce, 
connected  as  that  commerce  is  with  the  agriculture  and 
manufactures  of  our  country."  This  resolution  expressed 
the  confident  hope  that  another  year  would  not  elapse  before* 
the  American  people  would  "be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  'star-spangled  banned  is  recognized  as  an 
ample  passport  and  protection  for  all.  .  .  ."  The  resolu- 
tion, however,  passed  unnoticed.^*^ 

The  whale  ship  Manhattan  (Gaptain  Mercator  Gooper) 
of  Sag  Harbor,  had  visited  the  Bay  of  Yedo  April  17,  1845, 
with  a  number  of  shipwrecked  Japanese  sailors  and  had  been 
very  kindly  treated  although  not  permitted  to  remain  more 
than  a  few  days.  When  the  Manhattan  left  she  carried 
some  Japanese  stowaways  who  had  seized  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  to  go  abroad  to  study  the  western  world.^® 
.  Alexander  H.  Everett,  the  first  American  Gommissioner 
1  to  Ghina  under  the  new  treaty,  who  sailed  for  Ghina  early  in 
June  1845,  carried  a  commission  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Japan,  and  Gommodore  Biddle,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
convey  Everett  to  Ghina  in  the  U.  S.  S.  ColumbuSy  also  had 
instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the^  Navy,  Bancroft,  per- 
mitting him  to  make  a  visit  to  Japan  in  case  Everett  did 
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not  decide  to  accompany  him.  The  new  commissioner  be- 
came ill  on  the  voyage  to  Rio  Janeiro.  He  was  compelled 
to  return  and  did  not  reach  China  until  October,  1846. 
Meanwhile  Commodore  Biddle,  to  whom  Everett  hsid  dele- 
gated his  duties,  proceeded  to  China,  exchanged  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaty  and  then  moved  on  up  the  coast  to 
Shan^ai  where  he  found  that  Henry  G.  Wolcott  had 
'  already  begun  to  ship  American  cotton  goods  to  Japan 
through  the  Chinese  merchants. 

Commodore  Biddle,  with  the  Columbw  and  the  Vin- 
;  cenn^s,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Yedo  July  20,  1846,  and 
;  inquired  politely  whether  the  Government  of  Japan  was 
willing  to  open  its  ports  to  Americans  and  to  make  a  treaty. 
The  Japanese  firmly  refused.  The  conversations  ^ere 
seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  suitable  interpreters,  and 
the  commodore's  visit  was  marred  by  an  incident  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  avoided.  While  Biddle  was 
,'  about  to  go  on  board  a  Japanese  junk  to  receive  the  formal 
'  answer  of  the  government,  a  Japanese  soldier  either  struck 
or  pushed  him.  Biddle  had  not  been  expected  by  the 
Japanese  officials  and  there  were  none  ready  to  receive  him. 
Profuse  apologies  were  afterwards  offered  and  Biddle  stated 
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From  the  year  1846  the  subject  of  a  treaty  with  Japan  i^ 
came  more  and  more  to  engage  the  attention  of  Americans.' 
With  the  increase  of  American  shipping  at  Shanghai,  and 
the  increase  of  the  whale  fisheries  in  the  North  Pacific,  a 
larger  nmnber  of  vessels  were  coming  into  Japanese  waters. 
The  shores  of  Japan  were  largely  uncharted,  and  rough 
weather  was  not  uncommon.  There  were  not  a  few  wrecks. 
On  June  8,  1846,  Senator  Dix  of  New  York  presented  in  the 
Senate  a  memorial  signed  by  presidents  of  marine  insurance 
companies,  ship-biiilders  and  steam-engine  manufacturers, 
proposing  a  mission  to  Japan  .^® 

The  treatment  of  shipwrecked  American  sailors  in  Japan  # 
became  one  of  the  important  influences  which  kept  the 
subject  alive.  In  May,  1846,  the  whaler  Lawrence  of  Pough- 
keepsie  (Captain  Baker)  was  wrecked  and  eight  of  the 
crew  reached  shore.  These  survivors  met  with  varied  treat- 
ment, some  of  which  was  very  severe.  After  seventeen 
months'  imprisonment  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Dutch 
factory  and  sent  to  Java  on  a  Dutch  merchantman.  They 
had  been  in  captivity  when  Commodore  Biddle  was 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Yedo.  In  February,  1848,  the  whale 
ship  Lagoda  (Captain  John  Brown)  of  New  Bedford  struck 
a  shoal  in  the  Japan  Sea  and  was  wrecked.  The  survivors 
reached  Matsumai  and  were  transferred  to  Nagasaki  where 
they  were  carefully  confined.  Information  of  their  im- 
prisonment reached  United  States  Commissioner  John  W. 
Davis  at  Canton,  through  the  Dutch  consul,  and  Commo- 
dore David  Geissinger  ordered  Commander  James  Glynn, 
January  31,  1849,  to  proceed  to  Nagasaki  in  the  Preble  to 
rescue  them.  "You  will  be  careful,"  read  Glynn's  instruc- 
tions, "not  to  violate  the  laws  or  customs  of  the  country,  or 
by  any  means  prejudice  the  success  of  any  pacific  policy  our 
government  may  be  inclined  to  pursue."  His  conduct  was 
to  be  ^conciliatory  but  firm.'  Glynn  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty in  effecting  the  release  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been 
very  badly  treated.  Had  the  American  Government  been  in 
a  mood  for  reprisals  or  war,  the  treatment  of  the  Lagoda 
survivors  would  have  afforded  suflBcient  excuse.     Early  in 
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January,  1851,  three  more  Americans  who  had  found  their 
v;ay  into  Japan  were  repatriated  througji  the  Dutch 
factory.-" 

The  cruel  treatment  to  which  the  Americans  in  Japan 
were  at  times  subjected  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  authorities,  perhaps  because  of 
the  increasing  numbers  of  Americans  who  appeared  in 
Japan,  had  come  to  entertain  suspicions  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  sending  spies  into  the  empire  with  sinister 
motives. 

Other  factors  contributing  to  the  creation  of  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  opening  of  Japan  had  their  origin 
'within  the  United  States. 

I  China  and  the  East  generally  were  rapidly  coming  to  be 
'  looked  upon  as  the  great  future  market  for  American  prod- 
uce, especially  manufactured  cottons.*  *'  The  consequent 
new  interest  in  Asia  included  Japan  and  Korea  as  well  as 
China.  The  effort  of  A.  H.  Palmer  of  New  York,  director 
of  the  American  and  Foreign  Agency,  which  carried  on  a 
business  as  commission  agents  in  the  foreign  trade,  espe- 
cially for  steam  vessels  and  machinery,  were  so  extensive, 
so  thorough,  and  so  persistent  as  to  warrant  special  notice. 
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of  reports  for  the  Department  of  State,  one  of  which  was 
addressed  directly  to  President  Polk  (January  10,  1848). 
Palmer  even  prepared  a  plan  for  a  mission  and  went  so  far 
as  to  submit  a  draft  of  a  letter  to  be  sent  by  President  Taylor 
.  to  the  Emperor.  He  proposed  that  the  Gushing  treaty  of 
\  1844  should  serve  as  a  model  for  a  treaty.  Palmer  was 
afterwards  described  by  ex-Secretary  of  State  Clayton  as 
'entitled  to  more  credit  for  getting  up  the  Japan  Expedi- 
tion, than  any  other  man  I  know  of.'  ^^ 

Meanwhile  others  were  approaching  the  problem  from 
still  another  angle.    The  application  of  steam  navigation  to 
I  the  trans-Pacific  routes  by  American  vessels  met  with  the 
f  almost  insuperable  obstacle  of  lack  of  coal  supplies.    Steam 
navigation  on  the  coast  of  China  had  been  attempted  with 
success  during  the  Anglo-Chinese  War,  and  had  been  taken 
up  for  mercantile  purposes,  but  the  coal  was  brought  out 
from  England  and  was  very  expensive.    The  voyage  across 
\  the  Pacific  was  more  extended  between  coaling  stations  than 
1  any  part  of  the  voyage  from  England  to  China.    The  needs 
of  American  shipping  companies  were  imperative.    Japan 
was  believed  to  have  large  supplies  of  coal,  and  her  ports  in 
the  days  of  uncertain  steam  navigation  were  absolutely  es- 
sential  to   the  proposed   line   of   American   trans-Pacific 
steamers.^^ 

The  settlement  of  the  Pacific  Coast  by  Americans,  and 
especially  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  yielded  added 
argument  for  steam  navigation  of  the  Pacific.  Then  came 
the  agitation  for  an  Isthmian  canal,  the  first  proposal  for 
which,  apparently,  was  born  in  the  brain  of  Captain  Ken- 
drick  on  the  Northwest  coast  before  1790.  As  early  as  1826 
A.  H.  Palmer  secured  from  the  Republic  of  Central  America 
a  concession  for  a  canal,  and  went  to  London  to  interest 
British  capital  in  the  venture.^*  In  1852  the  building  of  the 
trans-Isthmian  railroad  and  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
steamers  up  the  Pacific  Coast  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
various  projects  for  a  transcontinental  railroad  from  the 
Mississippi  to  either  San  Francisco  or  San  Diego  served  to 
oring  the  whole  question  of  American  relations  in  the  Pacific 
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and  in  Asia  more  directly  to  the  attention  of  Ammcaoa 
than  ever  before. 

The  various  expansive  movements,  political  and  mili- 
tary as  well  as  commercial,  which  characterized  the  fifth  and 
sixth  decades  of  the  last  century  of  American  history,  all 
created  an  atmospheric  condition  favorable  to  still  further 
adventures.  The  times  were  quite  different  from  ihose 
I  when  Edmund  Roberts  waa  sent  out  to  Asia  in  1832  as  a 
I  ship's  clerk,  or  even  when  Gushing  went  to  Macao. 

Before  passing  to  the  Perry  Expedition  we  may  appro- 
priately review  briefly  the  course  of  events  in  Japan  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

European  Powers  Atro  Japan 

Thou^tful  Japanese  had  been  made  increasingly  aware, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  policy  of  exclusion  was  costly  to 
Japan  and  on  the  other,  that  the  day  -was  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  the  policy  could  not  be  sustained  before  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Western  nations.  To  go  back  no  further  than 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Japan  had  already 
felt  the  impact  of  advances  from  both  Russia  and  England. 
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concerned,  that  Sakhalen  was  an  island  rather  than  a 
peninsula  of  the  mainland.^^  In  1811  Captain  Golownin,  in 
the  sloop  of  war  Diana,  surveyed  the  Kurile  Islands  and 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Japanese.  He  and  several  other 
officers  were  kept  in  Japan  as  prisoners  for  several  years. 
Some  of  the  Japanese  improved  the  opportunity  to  learn 
the  Russian  language.  In  1849  Nevelskoi,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Count  Muravieff,  had  explored  Sakhalen  and  estab- 
lished a  Russian  port  at  Dui.^®  Meanwhile  the  Russians 
had  for  many  years  maintained  a  diplomatic  and  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  in  Peking  and  in  1850,  by  the  con- 
vention of  Kuldja,  had  established  themselves  in  a  more 
favorable  position  in  China.    Japan  feared  Russia. 

Nor  had  the  advances  of  England  in  Asia  passed  unno- 
ticed among  the  Japanese.  In  1808  Captain  Pellew  in  H.  M. 
S.  Phaeton,  which  had  already  terrorized  American  shipping 
at  Canton,  sailed  into  Nagasaki  harbor  in  search  of  Dutch 
merchantmen  and  threatened  to  burn  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  junks  if  not  supplied  with  provisions  and  water.^^ 
The  supplies  were  forthcoming  and  the  Phaeton  lefj 
abruptly  while  the  Japanese  were  planning  a  trap.^  The 
visit  of  Captain  Pellew  had  revealed  to  the  Japanese  that 
the  morale  of  the  army  was  at  low  ebb;  as  a  result  of  the 
humiliation  administered  by  the  British  captain,  several 
Japanese  oflScers  committed  hari-kari.  Five  years  later  Sir 
Stamford  RaflBes  of  Singapore  fame  had  attempted  to  open 
trade  with  the  Japanese,  but  the  Dutch  director  at 
Deshima  *  refused  to  recognize  the  English  rule  in  Java  and 
threatened  to  expose  the  British  intrigue  to  the  Japanese. 
Raffles  sent  Dr.  Ainslie,  a  physician,  with  the  expedition 
and  he  was  permitted  to  remain,  being  known  as  an  Ameri- 
can. The  attempt  to  open  trade  for  British  merchants  came 
to  nothing  and  soon  afterwards  Java  was  returned  to  the 
Netherlands.  In  1818  Captain  Gordon  of  the  British  navy 
in  a  trading  brig  of  65  tons  entered  the  Bay  of  Yedo  from 
Okhotsk.     He  was  well  treated  but  failed  to  attain  his 

^Deshima  is  a  small  island  close  to  tke  shore  in  Nagasaki  harbor,  where  the 
Dutch  B«  L  Company  factory  was  located. 
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object.  The  outcome  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  War  (183942) 
created  a  profound  impression  in  Japanl  In  1845  H.  M. 
frigate  Saiiiarmig  visited  Nagasaki,  anrl  in  1849,  five  weeks 
after  the  Preble  had  left  Nagasaki,  the  British  surveying 
ship  Mariner  visited  both  Uraga  and  Shimoda,  making 
sur\'eys. 

The  French  admiral  Cecille  appeared  in  Japan  in  1846 
shortly  after  Coinmodore  Biddle  left. 

The  Dutch  trade  at  Deshima  was  not  in  a  flourishing 
condition  at  any  time  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  chief 
profit  was  made  out  of  the  copper  which  was  taken  from 
Japan  to  Java  and  there  coined  and  circulated  at  a  rate 
above  its  intrinsic  value.  During  the  Napoleonic  wars  the 
Dutch  Kast  India  Company  became  extinct  and  the  Dutch 
Ciovernment  took  over  the  Nagasaki  trade  in  1817.  Ten 
years  later  the  trade  was  turned  over  to  a  new  company  but 
in  1829  it  was  returned  to  the  government  as  being  un- 
profitable. The  trade  connection  was  retained  by  the 
Netherlands  for  sentimental  and  political  rather  t^an  for 
commercial  reasons.  In  1844  William  II  of  the  Netherlands 
ad(hesse(l  to  the  Shogun  a  personal  letter  in  which  he  cited 
the  Anglo-Chinese  War  and  stated  "The  future  of  Japan 
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the  Japanese  authorities  that  the  governor  general  of  India 
had  secured  permission  to  attempt  to  make  a  treaty  with 
Japan,  and  when  the  Americans  arrived  in  1853  the  Jap- 
anese were  well  informed  of  their  approach  as  well  as  of  the 
outcome  of  the  recent  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

While  the  official  policy  of  the  Tokugawa  Government 
remained  unaltered,  Nagasaki  was  rapidly  becoming  a  source 
of  much  enlightenment  to  the  Japanese,  and  new  educa- 
tional impulses  were  making  themselves  felt.  A  European 
form  of  drill  was  adopted  for  the  army  and  the  Japanese 
were  learning  the  art  of  modem  ship-building.  The  science 
of  western  medicine  was  also  introduced.  Deshima  became 
a  window  which  not  only  disclosed  a  view  but  also  let  in  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  light. 

Meanwhile  the  political  position  of  the  Shogun's  Gov- 
ernment had  been  steadily  disintegrating.  Japan  had  never 
been  less  able  to  repel  an  attack  from  a  foreign  nation  than 
in  1853,  while  the  foreign  nations  had  never  been  so  well 
prepared  to  make  one.  Another  situation  favored  the  pro- 
posed American  expedition  to  Japan :  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Russia  were  becoming  occupied  with  the  Crimean 
affairs  leaving  the  Pacific  for  the  moment  more  to  the 
Americans  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  or  would  be  again 
for  many  decades. 

I  In  1851,  after  the  return  of  the  Preble  to  the  United 
States,  interest  in  Japan  reached  a  high  point.  Com- 
mander James  Glynn,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  sub- 
mitted in  writing  his  opinion  that  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Japan  could  not  be  long  delayed.  A  port  in  Japan  was,  he 
thought,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proposed  line  of  trans- 
Pacific  steamers,  and  he  recommended  that  suitable  eflforts 
be  made  "if  not  peaceably,  then  by  force."  Gljoin,  however, 
counselled  that  the  approach  to  Japan  be  made  on  equal 
terms,  as  to  any  European  Power.  **It  may  be  desirable," 
he  remarked,  "on  some  future  occasion  to  justify  ourselves 
before  the  world  in  the  measures  used  towards  Japan  besides 
mere  argument  or  entreaty."     He  recommended  that  no 
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complaints  for  past  offenses  should  be  made  and  that  the 
British  and  Dutch  governments  should  be  conciliated. 

Accepting  completely  this  wise  advice,  Secretary  of  State 
Webster  issued  a  commission  to  Commodore  J.  H.  AuUck 
j(June  10,  1851),  commanding  the  U.  S.  China  Squadron,  to 
proceed  to  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty. 
The  commission  was  never  executed  because  of  the  illness 
of  Aulick  and  also  because  of  charges  lodged  against  him 
from  which  he  was  subsequently  cleared  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, but  too  late  to  admit  him  to  the  Japan  Expedi- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


COM-MODORE  PERRY'S  POLICT 


J  The  first  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
was  attended  by  many  circumstances  dissimilar  from  those 
Ivvhich  governed  the  making  of  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia. 
\Vhile  Gushing  was  negotiating  at  RIacao  there  was  alreatiy 
a  large  American  trade  with  China  which  must  not  only  be 
protected  but  also  left  undisturbed;  there  was  a  strong  and 
well-defined  mercantile  tradition  as  to  what  constituted 
sound  policy.  There  were  other  foreign  powers,  particularly 
Great  Britain  and  France,  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  the 
negotiator  was  a  lawyer,  and  China  had  just  emerged  from 
disastrous  war.  In  Japan  it  was  different:  there  was  no 
trade  to  protect,  no  traditions  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  no 
other  foreign  power  to  embarrass  the  proceedings;  and 
although  he  was  enjoined  to  use  only  jieaceful  methods,  the 
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Instructions  ^  ^' 

The  instructions  for  the  Japanese  Expedition  underwent 
a  distinct  development  before  they  were  issued  in  their 
final  form  to  Commodore  Perry.  The  first  set  of 'Instruc- 
tions had  been  drafted  by  Secretary  of  State  Webster  and 
given  to  Commodore  Aulick  June  10,  1851.^  They  were 
similar  in  tone  to,  though  not  so  complete  as,  those  given  to* 
Caleb  Cushing  eight  years  before.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant feature  was  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  insults 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  American  flag  and  the  indig- 
nities and  cruelties  suffered  by  American  citizens  and 
oflBcers  in  the  Morrison,  Biddle,  Lagoda,  and  other  affairs. 
Webster's  policy  was  to  ignore  these  affronts  and  to  start 
anew  with  no  thought  of  reparations  or  apologies.  The 
Webster  instructions  dwelt  most  upon  the  necessity  of  secur- 
ing supplies  of  coal  in  order  that  steam  navigation  of  the 
Pacific  might  be  established.  "We  should  make  another 
p  appeal,"  wrote  Webster,  "to  the  sovereign  of  that  country 
to  ask  him  to  sell  to  our  steamers  not  the  manufactures  of 
his  artisans,  or  the  results  of  the  toil  of  his  husbandmen,  but 
a  gift  of  Providence  deposited  by  the  Creator  of  all  things 
in  the  depths  of  the  Japanese  islands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  family."  Beyond  the  securing  of  coal  supplies,  \ 
Aulick  was  authorized  to  secure  a  treaty,  if  possible,  similarj 
to  those  with  Muscat,  Siam  and  China  in  which  protection  '^ 
for  shipwrecked  and  distressed  sailors  would  be  stipulated, 
and  'one  or  more'  ports  opened  to  trade.  The  accompany- 
ing letter  from  President  Fillmore  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
written  by  Webster,  asked  for  "friendly  commercial  inter-  , 
course  and  nothing  more." 

For  the  delivery  of  the  letter  and  the  support  of  the 
negotiations  Aulick  would  have  at  his  disposal  on  the  China 
station  a  very  modest  fleet,  the  steamer  Susquehanna  and 
two  sloops  of  war,  the  Plymouth  and  the  Saratoga.  It  was 
not  even  certain  that  all  of  these  could  be  spared  from  the 
China  coast  for  an  expedition  to  Japan. 

The  instructions  issued  to  Perry  by  Acting  Secretary  of 
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^  State  C.  M.  Conrad,  November  6, 1862,  were  quite  different 

*  in  tone  and  more  explicit  in  details.'    Ferry  had  aooepted 

the  appointment  to  the  Expedition  with  some  reluotuioe, 

and  having  consented  to  the  appointment,  i^pean  to  have 

.  been  given  a  lai^  freedom  in  planning  the  methods  by 

which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.    Owing  to  the  illnen  of 

Webster,  Perry  was  permitted  to  draft  his  own  instnietiaaa 

L.  which  were,  of  course,  submitted  to  the  Department  of 

'  State  for  revision  and  approval'    Whether  any  revirioQ 

actually  took  pUice  may  best  be  judged  by  comparing  the 

^^structions  as  signed  by  Conrad  with  other  statements  of 

Perry  in  which  his  ideas  of  Far  Eastern  policy  were  on- 

'    folded.    At  any  rate  the  spjyt  of  Webster  had  d^ierted 

L,,fcom  the  Perry  instructions. 

](       While  the  obj^ts  of  the  expedition  as  stated  by  Wd»ter 
I'were  left  practically  unchanged — ^protection  for  distrosaed 
I  American  sailors,  one  or  more  ports  to  be  opened  to  trade, 
I    and  the  ri^t  to  purchase  coal — the  Japanese  were  described 
^  as  a  'weak  and  semi-lMrbarous  people'   whose   conduct 
towards  shipwrecked  aailras  had  brought  them  into  the 
category  of  those  nations  which  "may  justly  be  considered 
as  the  rnjnmnn  rnnmy  of  i"ir'""'^  "   The  duty  of  protecting 
Americans  who  navigated  those  seas  was  one  "that  can  no 
longer  be  deferred."    "While  it  is  true."  read  the  instruc- 
tions, "that  every  nation  undoubtedly  has  the  right  to  deter- 
mine for  itself  ^e  extent  to  which  it  will  hold  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  the  exerdse  of  such  a  right  imposes 
duties  which  cannot  justly  be  dierefrardcd."    The  disregard 
of  the  duty  to  care  for  distressed  seamen  was  intolerable. 
The  instructions  contained  a  very  slgiiiScant  paragraph  in 
which  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  Japan  were  con- 
sidered in  the  lig^t  of  the  respective  position  of  the  two 
nations  on  the  Pacific  Ocean — the  first  comprehensive  state- 
■'  ment  of  the  basis  of  an  American  policy  for  the  Pacific 
This  paragr^h  read: 

"Recent  erenta — the  navigation  of  the  ocean  by  steam,  the  acquisi-  ! 
tion  aiid  rapid  settlement  hr  this  country  of  a  vast  territory  on  ihe  \ 
Pacific,  the  diBCOvei;  of  gold  in  that  region,  the  rapid  coinmunicatlon   i 


I 
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established  across  the  Isthmus  which  separates  the  two  oceans — have 
practically  brought  the  countries  of  the  east  in  closer  proximity  to 
our  own;  although  the  consequences  of  these  events  have  scarcely 
begun  to  be  felt,  the  intercourse  between  them  has  already  greatly  in- 
creased and  no  limits  can  be  assigned  to  its  future  extension." 


I. 


More  significant  than  the  statement  of  the  objects  to  be 
obtained  were  the  methods  to  be  employed.    At  the  time  the 
instructions  were  issued  it  was  expected  that  the  fleet  would  '  ^ 
consist  of  five  steamers  and  six  or  more  sailing  vessels — ^by 
far  the  largest  American  fleet  that  had  ever  appeared  in 
Eastern  waters.    This  formidable Jeet  was  to  be  used  as  a 
'persuader/  to  use  the  word  of  President  Fillmore  many  .V 
years  later.    It  was  assumed  that  "arguments  or  persuasion 
addressed  to  this  people,  unless  they  are  seconded  by  some 
imposing  manifestation  of  power,  will  be  utterly  unavail-  • 
ing."    Perry  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  some  point  on 
the  coast  of  Japan  with  his  whole  force,  to  assure  the 
Japanese  of  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  United  States,  but 
to  bring  up  the  cases  of  the  Morrison,  the  Lagoda  and  the  i  ^ 
Lawrence,  and  to  explain  to  the  authorities  that  the  United 
States  desired  'positive  assurance'  that  in  the  future  such 
insults  and  indignities  would  not  be  repeated. 

These  desires  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  were  to 
be  supported  with  explanations  that  in  the  United  States 
religion  is  free  and  that  Japan  need  have  no  fear  that  the 
American  Government  would,  as  the  older  European  nations  *^ 
had  done  two  centuries  before,  seek  to  interfere  with  the 
religion  of  Japan.  Perry  was  also  to  disarm  the  fears  and 
prejudices  of  the  Japanese  by  explaining  that  the  United 
States  was  quite  separate  from  and  very  independent  of 
Great  Britain  whose  recent  war  with  China  had  been  alarm- 
ing to  Japan.  The  Japanese  were  to  have  explained  to  them 
that  Japan  and  the  United  States  had  become  neighbors 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  that  the  choice  lay  with  the  k 
Japanese  as  to  whether  the  two  nations  should  be  friendly 
neighbors.  "The  President  desires  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Emperor";  but  "no  friendship  can  lorig^ 
exist  between  them  unless  Japan  should  change  her  policy 
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and  cease  to  act  towards  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
if  they  were  her  ciipiiiies," 

If  such  argiimeiils  did  not  secure  any  relaxation  of  the 
policy  of  exclusion,  or  even  any  assurance  of  humane  treat- 
j  nicnt  for  seamen.  Perry  was  instructed  to  "change  his  tone, 
and  to  inforin  them  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms  that  it  is 
the  deferniinalion  of  this  government  to  insist  that  here- 
after all  citizens  or  vessels  of  the  United  States  that  may 
be  wrecked  on  their  coasts  or  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into 
their  harbors  sliall,  so  long  as  they  are  compelled  to  remain 
there,  be  treateil  with  humanity;  and  that  if  any  acts  of 
cruelty  should  hereafter  he  practiced  upon  citizens  of  this 
country,  whether  by  the  government  or  the  inhabitants  of 
Japan,  they  will  be  severely  chastised." 

It  is  (ibvious  that  such  instructions  admitted  of  very 
wide  latitude  in  interpretation  and  therefore,  although 
Perry  was  "investeil  with  large  discretionary  powers"  he  was 
.cautioned  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  to  avoid  all  provoca- 
*tion.  The  mission  was  to  be  pacific  in  character  and  was 
not  to  resort  to  force  unless  in  self-defense  "in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  vessels  and  crews  under  his  command,  or  to 
resent  an  act  of  ]iersonal  violence  offered  to  himself  or  to 
one  of  his  officers."     The  President.  Pcrrv  was  reminded. 
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unlike  the  Gushing  and  the  proposed  Aulick  missions, 
carried  a  generous  supply  of  presents  for  the  Emperor, 
including  a  small  steam  engine  such  as  had  been  ordered  for 
Roberts,  and  suggested  for  Gushing. 

« 

Negotiations  and  Treaty 


•> 


A 


The  Japan  Expedition,  greatly  reduced  as  to  size,  con- 
sisting of  only  two  steamers  and  two  sloops  of  war,  anchored 
in  the  Bay  of  Y^edo  off  Uraga  on  July  8,  1853,  and  remained  • 
in  the  bay  nine  days.'*  Having  in  mind  the  firing  on  the  _3 
Morrison  in  1837,  and  the  kidnapping  of  the  Russian  Gap- 
tain  Golownin  in  1811,  Perry  ordered  the  decks  to  be  cleared 
for  action  and  the  guns  shotted  as  the  squadron  sailed  up 
the  bay.°  The  fleet  was  anchored  with  a  view  to  possible 
attack  and  never  for  one  moment  during  either  the  first 
or  the  second  visit,  were  either  officers  or  crews  permitted  to 
remove  themselves  so  far  from  the  vessels  that  they  could 
not  have  been  protected  by  the  guns.  ^ 

Perry  adopted  a  policy  of  magnifying  his  own  office  and    ' 
dignity  which  was  fully  in  accord  with  the  experience  gained     * 
by  Edmund  Roberts,  Galeb  Gushing  and  Gommodore  Bid- 
die.    He  permitted  no  friendly  approaches  by  minor  officials    / 
and  surrounded  himself  with  a  majesty  which  the  Oriental   ) 
always  recognizes  and  appreciates. 

To  orders  to  retire  and  go  to  Nagasaki  the  commodore 
was  deaf;  efforts  to  place  the  fleet  under  the  guard  of  % 
Japanese  boats  and  soldiers  were  met  by  the  assertion  that 
if  the  Japanese  authorities  did  not  remove  the  guards  he 
would  remove  them  by  force;  and  when  the  Japanese  be- 
came evasive  about  receiving  the  President's  letter,  Perry 
threatened  that  if  a  suitable  person  was  not  appointed  to 
receive  the  documents  he  would  go  ashore  with  a  sufficient 
force  and  deliver  them  himself.  While  the  Japanese  were 
considering  this  threat  Perry  ordered  surveying  boats,  well 
manned  knd  armed,  to  begin  surveys  of  the  bay  and  harbor, 
being  careful  not  to  go  outside  the  range  of  the  guns.  When 
requested  to  withdraw  these  surveying  boats,  Perry  refused. 
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Indeed  the  Mississippi,  the  flag-ship,  was  sent  still  farther 
up  the  bay  in  the  direction  of  Yedo  and  the  surveys  of  the 
approach  to  the  capital  were  extended.  The  commodore 
explained  that  these  surveys  were  necessary  because  he 
intended  to  return  in  the  spring  with  a  'larger  force.' " 

The  Japanese  were  notified  that  if  the  President's  letter 
to  the  Kmperor  were  not  duly  received  and  replied  to,  he 
would  consider  his  country  insulted  and  would  "not  hold 
himself  accountable  for  the  consequences."     Before  such 

i  threats  anti  intimidation  the  Japanese  could  not  well  do 
othcnvise  than  yield,  and  the  letter  was  received  with  suit- 
able ceremony  on  shore,  Perry  delivering  it  to  "tlje  Prince 
of  Idzu,  first  counsellor  of  the  Emperor  and  his  coadjutor, 
the  Prince  of  Iwami."  Perry  was  then  ordered  to  depart 
but  instead  of  obeying  he  immediately  ordered  the  whole 
squadron  to  get  under  way  in  the  direction  of  Yedo,  and  in 
the  Mississippi  Perry  w^ent  to  within  seven  miles  of  the 
city.  Mindful  of  his  instructions,  however,  Perry  paused 
just  short  of  the  point  where  his  movements  might  be 
regarded  as  provocation,  and  retired  from  Japanese  waters, 
having  notified  the  Japanese  that  he  would  return  in  the 
spring  with  a  larger  force  to  receive  an  answer  to  the  Presi- 
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had  a  somewhat  disturbing  effect  in  Washington  where  the 
Pierce  administration  had  succeeded  that  of  Fillmore  since  . 
Perry's  departure  for  the  East.  By  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Secretary  of  the  Navy,  J.  C.  Dobbin,  immediately 
cautioned  Perry  again  that  his  mission  was  to  be  one  of 
merely  peaceful  negotiation  and  that  no  violence  must  be 
resorted  to  except  for  self-defense  J 

The  fleet,  somewhat  enlarged,  but  not  so  large  as  had 
been  originally  planned  by  the  Fillmore  administration, 
returned  to  the  Bay  of  Yedo  February  13,  1854.  The  Jap- 
anese Government  had  decided  to  meet  the  returning  expe-  -^ 
dition  with  conciUation,  but  the  policy  proposed  was  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  approach  of  the  Americans  in 
the  direction  of  Yedo.  Perry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  deter- 
mined to  advance  beyond  the  anchorage  at  Uraga  where  the 
negotiations  of  the  preceding  summer  had  taken  place,  y 
When  the  Japanese  attempted  to  draw  him  back  to  Kami- 
kura  for  a  conference,  he  asserted  that  he  intended  to  go  to 
Yedo.  A  compromise  was  effected  by  which  the  conference 
was  held  at  Yokohama,  which  is  less  than  twenty  miles 
from  Yedo  (Tokio).»  .\ 

The  reply  to  the  President's  letter  contained  the  surpris- 
ing and  significant  statement  "for  us  to  continue  attached 
to  the  ancient  laws,  seems  to  misunderstand  the  spirit  of 
the  age."  The  Japanese  were  willing  to  open  the  port  of 
Nagasaki  to  the  Americans  under  very  stringent  regulations 
similar  to  thoseunder  which  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  trade . 
had  been  con^fl^^  and  they  also  proposed  to  open  a 
second  port  to  tffiVnvi^^  at  the  end  of  five  years.  They 
were  also  prepared  to  give  i#omises  as  to  the  reception  of  < 
shipwrecked  sailors.  However,  they  stipulated  that  what- 
ever Americans  came  to  JapM  should  be  subjected  to 
restraints  which  amounted  to  Uttle  less  than  imprisonment. 
Perry  thereupon  increased  his  demands:  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Nagasaki  where  traditions  as  to  the 
treatment  of  foreigners  might  always  operate  as  an  embar- 
rassment to  intercourse,  just  as  similar  traditions  at  Canton 
were  even  then  causing  trouble.  He  asserted  that  he  desired 
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a  treaty  similar  to  that  existing  between  the  United  States' 
and  China  and  that  he  desired  the  opening  of  no  less  than 
throp  ports  iuiniediately  and  two  more  within  a  ^ort  time. 
He  intimated  that  if  Japan  did  not  make  these  concessions 
the  United  States  niifiht  decide  to  send  still  more  ships  as 
well  as  more  stringent  instructions.  Notwithstanding  the 
clashes  of  opinion  the  negotiations  proceeded  with  cordiality 
.  and  {'ourlesy,  and  the  treaty  was  gipnp<l  \Tari-t]  31^  MiM 
Tlio  treaty  presented  a  singular  contrast  to  the  methods 
by  which  it  had  l)e('n  obtained,  so  much  of  a  contrast  that 
one  is  justified  in  finding  the  actual  American  policy  in  the 
treaty  and  in  minimizing,  as  so  many  have  done,  the  signifi- 
canine  of  the  method.  Perry  was  so  sure  of  the  hamiless- 
nops  of  the  treaty  and  even  of  its  direct  benefit  to  Japan 
that  ho  felt  alile  to  disregard  the  customary  methods  of 
American  dii)lomacy.  On  the  other  hand  one  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  in  tlie  art  of  negotiation  the  Japanese  had 
.^irpassed  the  naval  diplomat. 
^  The  Japanese  had  offered  to  open  Nagasaki  on  terms 
similar  to  those  endured  by  the  Dutch.  Perry  had  shown 
them  the  Cusliing  treaty  with  China  and  demanded  tiiree 
ports  innnediatt'ly — blither  Uraga  in  Hondo  or  Kagoshima 
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was  to  be  on  a  cash  basis,  specie  in  exchange  for  ship-sup- 
plies, and  was  to  be  supervised  exclusively  by  the  govern-,*  -i 
ment  oflBcials.    In  fact  the  treaty  was  hardly  more  than  a  k  ^ 
shipwreck  convention,  the  necessities  of  distressed  mariners   j 
being  amply  provided  for.    It  bore  no  resemblance  to  and   K 
could  stand  no  comparison  with  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia^  jf 

The  treaty  contained,  however,  a  most-favored-natioiij    / 
clause  and  there  was  one  very  significant  omission.    Perry  ''/ 
had  asked  for  no  extraterritorial  rights  whatever.     It  has  jj 
been  claimed  and  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  assertion 
that  the  absence  of  such  a  provision  was  due  to  Dr.  S.  Wells 
Williams  who  accompanied  the  expedition  as  Chinese  inter- 
preter.®   Williams  had  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  the 
operation  of  extraterritoriality  in  China  and  was  firmly  per- 
suaded that  it  was  such  an  evil  as  a  strong  nation  ought  not 
to  force  upon  a  weak  one.     Perry  also  was  familiar  with 
the  situation  in  China  and  was  apparently  willing  to  agree 
with  Williams  without  question.    It  is  in  the  omission  of      I 
this  provision  in  the  Japanese  treaty  that  the  true  character 
of  Perry  is  to  be  read.    He  would  bluster,  threaten,  even 
intimidate,  but  he  would  not  assume  the  responsibility  of 
inflicting  a  possible  evil  on  the  Japanese.  4 

The  treaty  quite  failed  to  grant  access  to  the  supplies  ;  ^ 
of  coal  which  had  been  the  very  first  object,  in  the  mindsj! 
of  many,  for  the  expedition.     Hakodate  was  far  removed^ 
from  the  route  of  trans- Pacific  travel,  and  even  before  Perry 
left  Japan  he  acknowledged  in  a  separate  agreement  with 
the  Japanese  that  coal  could  not  be  procured  at  Shimoda.^^ 

Having  pointed  out  the  relatively  small  part  of  Perry's 
original  demands  which  had  been  granted,  and  the  inten- 
tional omission  of  extraterritorial  rights  which  the  foreigner 
in  China  had  already  come  to  regard  as  too  useful  to  be 
dispensed  with,  we  must  however  return  to  the  fact  that 
the  treaty  had  been  obtained  without  firing  a  shot,  and  that 
it  left  no  rancor.  It  was  in  fact  what  its  language  claimed — 
a  treaty  of  friendship.  It  was  far  more  friendly  to  Japan 
than  the  Cushing  treaty  was  to  China.  It  would  not  be 
fair,  however,  to  award  the  credit  for  the  treaty  exclusively 
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to  the  Americans.  Perry  departed  in  entire  ignorance  o) 
extent  to  which  he  had  been  aided  by  circumstances 
influences  within  the  Empire,  and  he  did  not  live  to  rei 
the  extent  to  which  his  visit  had  intensifled  the  stru 
already  liesun  and  not  to  be  finished  until  the  office  of 
Shogun  and  feudalism  were  both  abolished." 

Perry's  Proposals  for  Far  Eastern  Policy 

\'iewed  as  a  step  in  the  development  of  American  pc 
in  Asia  the  treaty  of  1854,  considered  by  itself,  pres 
some  puzzling  questions.  When  compared  with  the  Cusl 
treaty  with  China  ten  years  earlier  it  would  appear  to  1 
been  a  backward  step,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  g 
display  of  force  which  had  attended  the  negotiations, 
we  were  to  limit  our  examination  to  the  treaty  itself,  P 
would  seem  to  have  been  badly  outwitted  by  the  Japa: 
or,  at  the  moment  when  he  might  have  gathered  in  the  fi 
of  peaceful  victory,  to  have  been  stricken  with  indeci 
and  weakness.  He  had  secured  very  little.  It  is  not 
however,  to  stop  with  a  comparison  of  the  treaties, 
policy  of  Commodore  Perry  was  much  broader  and  far  n 
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"It  is  idlo  to  suppose,"  wrote  Perry  iifter  liia  return  to  tbc  Ui>ItS_ 
States,  "tfant  because  the  policy  of  thf  Unittni  States  has  hithvittf  ' 
beeu  to  aroid  b;  all  means  possiblo  any  coalition,  or  even  uonnec-tion 
with  the  political  acta  of  other  nations,  we  can  always  escape  from 
the  rcsponaibilitiea  which  our  growing  wealth  and  power  must  inevi- 
tably fnsten  upon  us.  The  duty  of  protecting  our  vast  and  mpidly 
jrrowinp  commerce  will  mjike  it  not  only  a  measure  of  wisdom  hut 
of  positive  necessity,  to  provide  timely  preparation  for  events  which 
must,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  transpire  in  the  east.  In  the 
development  of  the  future,  tlie  destinies  of  our  nation  must  assume 
conspicuous  attitudes;  we  cannot  expect  to  he  free  from  the  ambitious 
lonsinRB  of  iiicreased  power,  which  are  the  natural  eoucomitunta  of 
natiMal  sueceas."  " 

He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  there  would  be  on 
the  Pacific  and  in  Asia  a  large  number  of  American  'settlc- 
»ments,'  which  'would  be  offshoots  from  us  rather  than, 
strictly  speaking,  colonies.'  These  commercial  seltlements. 
as  lie  termed  them,  which  he  thought  ought  not  to  be  forti- 
fieil  because  fortification  would  arouse  the  antagonism  of 
European  nations,  would  'be  vitally  necessary  to  the  eofc, 
tinned  success  of  our  commerce  in  those  regions.'        Av\ 

In  one  of  his  dispatches  he  went  even  so  far  as  ttj  speak  ^ 
of  the  necessity  of  extending  the  'territorial  jurisdiciion'  ofa 
the  I'nited  States  beyond  the  limits  of  the  western  conti — 
nent.  "I  assume,"  he  wrote,  "the  responsibility  of  ur^ng^ 
the  exjiediency  of  establishing  a  foothold  in  this  quarter  oEB 
the  globe,  as  a  measure  of  positive  necessity  to  the  sustain — 
mcnt  of  our  maritime  rights  in  the  east."  '* 

Perry  designated  three  points  wliere  he  wished  to  see  Bm. 
beginning  made.  They  were  the  Bonin  Islands,  Great  Lew^ 
Chew,  and  Formosa.  He_aIso-iiitJmated_tbat_thc  .Uoilet/ 
States  ought  to  extend  its  "!iatioii;d  friendship  and  pniU'c- 
tlSn"  to  Siam,  Cam'Sodia.  Oicbin  ('lurja,  parts  ofBonicd  ami 
•fiuinaira,  ancTmanyof  .the  igJnnds  of  the  eaateni  arclupel- 
/  ago.' '  NoAmerican  before  his  time,  and  few  after  it,  ever 
had  sucBan  extensive  amlii^.ion.  Herein  lies  tfie  explana- 
tion of  the  inadequacies  of  the  treaty  willi  Japan.  Perry 
believed  that  he  was  taking  but  the  first  step  in  a  very  large 
program  which  in  its  entirety  could  be  realizwl  only  by 
.  degrees.  A  treaty  of  friendship  with  Jflj 
in  this  program. 
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Commodore  Perry  left  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  policy  he  would  have  liked  to  pursue.  On  the  out- 
ward voyage  from  the  United  States  he  evolved  a  plan  which 
he  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  great  detail.^'' 
He  would  occupy  the  Lew  Chew  Islands  "for  the  accommo- 
dation of  our  ships  of  war  and  for  the  safe  resort  of  mer-  ^ 
chant  vessels  of  whatever  nation."  This,  he  thought, 
"would  be  a  measure  not  only  justified  by  the  strictest  rules 
of  moral  law,  but  what  is  also  to  be  considered  by  the  laws 
of  stern  necessity."  — 

Perry  was  looking  forward  to  a  time  when  the  United 
States  would  be  engaged  in  a  decisive  contest  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  control  of  the  Pacific.    He  wrote: 

"When  we  look  at  the  posseaaions  on  the  east  of  our  great  maritime 
rival,  England,  and  of  the  constant  and  rapid  increase  of  their  forti- 
fied porta,  we  should  he  admonished  of  the  neeesaitj  of  prompt 
measures  on  our  part  By  reference  to  the  map  of  the  world  it  will 
be  seen  that  Great  Britain  is  already  in  possession  of  the  most  im- 
Xiortant  points  in  the  East  India  and  China  seas,  and  especially  with 
Inference  to  the  China  seas.  .  .  ,  Fortunately  the  Japanese  and  many 
other  islands  of  the  Pacific  are  still  left  untouched  by  this  uncon- 
scionafale  government;  and  some  of  them  lay  in  a  route  of  a  great 
"t^oRnOBrce  which  is  destined  to  become  of  great  importoncc  to  the 
TTnited  States.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  adopting  active  measures 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  ports  of  refuse.  And  hence  I  shall 
look  with  much  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  Powhatan  and  the  other 
vessel  to  be  sent  me." 

In  reply  to  the  above  described  proposal  Secretary  of 
State  Everett  replied  for  the  President,  February  15,  1853, 
approving  the  occupation  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Lew 
Chews,  which  were  assumed  to  belong  to  Japan,  in  case  ports  * 
could  not  be  obtained  in  Japan  proper  without  resort  to 
force.^'  Everett  however  cautioned  Perry  to  take  no  sup- 
plies without  paying  for  them  and  to  "make  no  use  of 
force,  except  in  the  last  resort  for  defense,  if  attacked,  and 
for  self-preservation." 

On  his  first  visit  to  Japan,  Perry  made  Great  Lew  Chew 
the  rendezvous  for  his  squadron  and  successfully  negotiated 
for  a  coal  depot  at  Napa  which  had  the  best  harbor.  Dur- 
ing the  following  autumn  he  kept  one  or  more  of  the  vessels 
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of  the  fleet  stationed  there  constantly,  and  just  before  his 
return  to  Japan  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(January  25,  1854)  reaffirming  his  intention  of  placing 
Great  Lew  Chew  under  the  American  flag.    He  wrote; 

"It  ia  niy  intention,  should  the  Japanese  Government  refuse  to 
negotiiilc,  or  to  oawiiin  a.  port  of  resort  for  our  merchnnl  and  whaling 
ships,  to  tuke  under  surveillnnce  of  the  American  flag  upon  the 
irround  of  n'chunation  for  insults  and  injuries  conmiitted  upon 
Amorii'iiii  citi/oiis,  this  ishmd  of  Great  Lew  Chow,  a  dependency,  of 
the  empire,  to  be  lield  under  restraint,  until  the  decision  of  my  govern- 
ment chilli  l)e  known,  whether  to  avow  or  disavow  iny  acta."  " 

To  this  declaration  Secretary  of  StaM  Dobin  replied 
'^_      (May  39,  1854)  after  consultation  with  President  Pierce, 

that  the  project  was  'embarrassing.' 

"The  President,"'  lie  stHted,  "ia  disinclined,  without  the  authority 
of  Congress,  to  take  and  retain  possession  of  an  island  in  that  distant 
country,  piirticulurly  unless  more  urgent  and  potent  reasons  demanded 
it  than  now  exist.  Tf,  in  the  future,  resistance  should  be  offered  and 
thrcatcneil  it  would  be  rather  mortifying  to  surrender  the  island,  if 
onco  seized,  an<]  nither  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  maintain  a 
force  there  to  retain  it."" 

The  President  hoped  that  the  contingency  of  occupation 
would  not  arise.    In  these  words  of  hesitation  and  caution 
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etc." '"  at  Port  Lloyd  on  Peel  Island.  Four  months  later, 
by  Perry's  order,  Commander  Kelly  of  the  Plymouth  took 
formal  possession  of  the  southern  group  of  islands  which 
had  been  named  Baily's  Islands  by  Captain  Beechey  of 
H.  M.  S.  Blossom,  in  1827,  but  which  Perry  rechristened 
Coffin  Islands  in  honor  of  an  American,  Captain  Coffin,  who  - 
had  visited  the  islands  four  years  earlier  than  Bgechey.'^ 
Perry  defended  this  action  as  well  as  his  other  hcBtile  acts 
on  his  first  visit  to  Japan  on  the  ground  tJiat  it  was  necessary 
to  work  on  the  fears  of  the  rulers  of  Japan.  He  did  not, 
however,  disguise  his  satisfaction  at  having  secured  an 
important  port  of  refuge  for  the  trans-Pacific  trade  about 
which  he  was  so  optimistic.  --i 

This  unceremonious  and  brusque  appropriation  of  a    j 
portion  of  the  Bonin  Islands  was  not  permitted  to  pass 
imchallenged  by  Great  Britain.    While  Perry  was  lying  at_.; 
Hongkong  and  gathering  his  forces  for  the  second  visit  to 
Japan,  Sir  John  Bonham,  British  Superintendent  of  Trade, 
was  directed  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  interview  Perry  and 
obtain  an  explanation.    The  approach  to  the  subject  was 
tactful  and  conciliatory  as  was  suited  to  the  occasion  when 
the  Crimean  War  was  in  progress  and  the  Russian  Admiral, 
Count  PtAtiatin,  was  in  Chinese  waters  and  very  friendly.  ' 
with  Commodore  Perry.    Perry  set  up  a  counter  claim  to\ 
the  islands,  resting  it  on  the  double  ground  that  Captain 
Coffin  had  preceded  Captain  Beechey  to  the  island  by  at 
least  three  years,  and  on  the  fact  that  since  1830  a  group  of 
settlers  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  which  the  Americans 
outnumbered  the  British  two  to  one,  had  lived  at  Port 
Lloyd.*^  'Perry  put  forward  his  contention  in  a  conciliatory  . 
spirit  and  suggested  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United" 
States  ought  to  cooperate  rather  than  to  oppose  one  another 
in  the  eetablishment  of  trans-Pacific  steam  navigation. 
Perry  had  in  mind  for  the  islands  the  creation  of  a  free  port 
whidi  would  be  very  similar,  in  matters  of  trade,  to  Hong- 
kong. 

In  reporting  Bonham's  inquiry  to  Washington,  Perry 

~       1  his  general  policy.    He  stated : 
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"I  shall  in  nn  wny  allow  nf  an;  infringement  upon  onr  national 
rights;  on  llie  roiitrury,  I  believe  that  this  is  the  moment  to  assume 
n  position  in  tlio  (■iixt  which  will  mSke  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  United  States  felt  in  such  ii  wiiy  as  to  give  greater  importance  to 
tiioao  rights  whii'h,  amoiit;  cnsti'rn  nntidns,  are  generally  estimated 
by  the  extent  of  the  inilit.iry  force  exhibited." 

The  conciliatory  spirit  in  which  the  Japanese  authorities 
met  Perry  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit  to  the  Bay  of 
Yedo  put  an  entirely  new  face  on  the  situation  and  robbed 
Perry  of  most  of  the  reasons  for  his  previously  declared 
policy.  The  Benin  Islanils  were  forgotten,  and  when  Japan 
•  in  1862  proposed  to  assert  a  claim  to  them  which  antedated 
by  centuries  the  claims  of  both-]Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  both  powers  relinquished  all  pretensions  to 
the  islands,  which  were,  in  fact,  worthless.  Perry  concluded 

■  a  'compact'  with  the  king  of  the  Lew  Chews  (July  11,  1854) 
a  few  months  after  signing  the  treaty  with  Japan,  and  the 

•  document  was  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate  a  few  days  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Japan.*^  This  compact 
treated  the  Lew  Chews  as  entirely  independent  of  both 
Japan  and  China  and  merely  secured  protection  of  ship- 
wrecked sailors,  and  the  opening  of  Napa  as  a  port  of  sup- 
plies and  trade.    When,  in  1872,  Japan  reasserted  her  claim 
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We  have  now  before  ub  two  distinct,  though  not  always  / 
distinctly  separated,  proposals  for  American  policy  in  Asia. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  policy  of  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia 
which  repudiated  the  idea  of  territorial  occupation  of  Asiatic 
territory  and  sought  to  find  sufficient  protection  for  Ameri- 
can interests  in  international  law  and  treaties.     On  the 
other,  we  have  the  policy  of  Perry  which,  while  no  less 
peaceful  as  to  ultimate  purpose,  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tions that  some  such  territorial  occupation  as  the  British 
had  accomplished  at  Hongkong  was  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  American  interests,  and  that  to  secure  concessions' 
the  Asiatic  states  must  be  intimidated.     Between  the  two 
policies  we  find  Humphrey  Marshall  and  Robert  M.  McLane 
wavering,  seeking  to  sustain  and  build  up  the  sovereign 
power  of  China  to  a  point  where  it  would  in  fact  be  able 
to  assume  effectively  the  obligations  of  the  Gushing  treaty, 
and  yet  proposing  miUtary  and  naval  intervention  in  the 
Taiping  Rebellion  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  entire\  . 
Chinese  Empire  open  to  the  trade  of  all  nations.     It  nowjj 
becomes  our  interesting  duty  to  trace  the  fate  of  these  twoj 
policies  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years.    What  atti- 
tude President  Pierce  and  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  would 
have  taken  in  the  face  of  a  violent  issue  requiring  a  definite^- , 
choice  between  these  policies  it  is  difficult  to  say.     Itjfi, 
however,  quite  clear  that  the  surrender  of  Japan  to  the 
peaceful  demands  of  Commodore  Perry  in  1854  was  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  determination  of  American  policy 
in  Asia  than  any  positive  conviction  enunciated  by  the 
American  Government.    The  policy  of  Pierce  and  Marcy,  | 
while  inclining  towards  that  of  Webster  and  Gushing,  was  ' 
really  opportunist. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  POLICY  OF  DR.  PETER  PAR^R— FORMOSA 

Dr.  Peter  Parker  had  arrived  in  China  in  IS34  as  a 
medical  missionary  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.^  He  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  a  student  at  Amherst 
College  and  had  been  graduated  at  Yale  in  1831.  He 
studied  theology  at  Yale  Divinity  School  and  then  took  a 
course  in  medicine  in  Philadelphia.  He  opened  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  at  Canton  the  year  after  his  arrival 
and  thus  became  the  founder  of  medical  missions  in  China. 
The  hospital  won  the  support  of  hong  merchants  and 
foreigners  alike,  and  Dr.  Parker,  who  was  of  amiable  disposi- 
tion, became  a  very  popular  and  trusted  person.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Morrison  expedition  to  Japan,  and  was  in 
Washington  in  1840  when  the  first  discussions  with  reference 
to  the  Anglo-Chinese  War  took  place.  He  married  a  distant 
relative  of  Daniel  Webster's  while  on  this  visit  to  the  United 
States,  thus  forming  an  alliance  which  made  his  entrance 
into  government  service  especially  easy.  He  acted  as  one  of 
the  interpreters  for  Caleb  Gushing  in  1844,  and  the  next  year 
he  was  appointed  Chinese  secretary  and  interpreter  to  the 
newly  created  legation.  Dr.  Parker  thus  became  tJie  one 
element  of  continuity  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  China  during  the  many  replacements 
and  resignations  of  the  following  ten  years  and  he  was  at 
length  appointed  (September,  1855)  Commissioner.  He  was 
the  only  Commissioner  or  Minister  ever  appointed  to  China 
who  could  speak,  read  or  write  the  Chinese  language,  and 
with  two  exceptions  he  was  the  only  person  ever  appointed 
by  way  of  promotion  from  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
diplomatic  B&rviee  in  China. 

279 
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Dr.  Parker's  service,  which  lasted  less  than  two  years, 
was  charactcrizeil  by  three  objects:  the  accomplishment  of 
the  revision  of  the  Cushing  treaty;  the  achievement  of  an 
enteitte  cordiale  with  Great  Britain  and  France  for  the  pur- 
suit of  a  cooperative  policy;  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
island  of  Formosa  for  the  United  States. 


Treaty  Revision — Destruction  of  Barrier  Fobtb 

The  time  for  the  revision  of  the  treaty  falling  legally  due 
in  1856,  Dr.  Parker  was  supplied  with  full  powers  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  and  was  instructed  to  seek  to  obtain  three 
concessions:  (1)  residence  for  a  diplomatic  officer  at  Peking;^ 
(2)  unlimited  extension  of  trade;  (3)  the  removal  of  every 
restriction  to  personal  liberty.^'  So  much  impressed  was  the 
American  Government,  in  the  face  of  the  steady  opposition 
of  the  Chinese  to  all  reform  and  even  to  full  compliance 
with  the  treaties,  with  the  necessity  of  cooperation  with 
the  other  treaty  powers,  that  Dr.  Parker  was  authorized 
to  proceed  to  his  post  by  way  of  London  and  Paris  and  to 
confer  with  Lord  Clarendon  and  with  the  French  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  common 
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to  speak  of  the  triple  alliance."  Parker  himself  was 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  such  a  formal  arrangement. 

In  Paris  the  American  commissioner  had  a  similar  inter- 
view at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  then  set  out  for 
China  where  he  arrived  in  December,  1855.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  take  "high  ground"  in  securing  the  new  treaty,  but 
Commissioner  Yeh  continued  his  insolent,  unbending  atti- 
tude and  even  refused  to  hold  an  interview  with  Parker. 
The  American  commissioner  demanded  and  threatened,  but 
in  vain.  To  Sir  John  Bowring  and  to  the  French  represen- 
tative Parker  proposed  joint  energetic  action  but  his  pro- 
gram and  his  methods  did  not  commend  themselves  to 
either  of  these  gentlemen.*  Parker  bad  apparently  not 
made  a  very  good  impression  in  either  London  or  Paris. 
The  British,  at  least,  had  determined  to  proceed  slowly  and 
run  no  risk  of  a  second  rebuff  such  as  had  been  administered 
to  Bowring  and  McLane  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  in  1854. 

Having  failed  to  see  the  Viceroy  at  Canton  Parker  pro- 
ceeded to  Foochow  where  he  was  able  to  hold  an  interview 
with  the  Governor  General,  to  whom  he  entrusted  for  tleliv- 
ery  at  Peking  the  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Emperor 
which  contained  the  request  for  treaty  revision.  Some 
weeks  later  this  letter  was  returned  to  the  commissioner, 
the  seals  broken  and  with  other  marks  of  careless  handling 
and  of  disrespect.  Parker  was  directed  to  present  the  letter 
to  Viceroy  Yeh  for  transmission  to  Peking.  The  return  of 
the  letter  Parker  regarded  as  a  national  insult  and  he  would 
have  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  in  a  war-vessel 
to  demand  explanations  as  well  as  to  open  treaty  negotia- 
tions had  not  an  accident  to  the  San  Jacinto  deprived  him 
of  a  means  of  conveyance. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  Admiral  Seymour  (British) 

•Cordlpr  enumerKted  thp  polntu  In  Dr.  ParkiT'i'  progrnin  at  rpvlglon  bh:  (ll 
rcaldrnce  ot  tbc  Krench,  llrlllsh  and  Aai'-r\raa  nilalsliTH  at  l'<>klni[.  nnit  llii- 
rf-aldpnce  or  ChlnPBf  nilnlstprn  al  Parl«.  Londnii  and  WBnliinclmi ;  (21  untlnilti-d 
pitPuMon  nf  (radr :  (3)  UDlvpmal  llbprly  of  a|>lDloii  tor  tho  Cblncsp ;  (4i  rrronu 
of  Ihe  Chlnpse  courts  o(  Justlw,  Tlipnu  werp.  preKumahly,  polnls  which  Dr. 
Parkpr  dlBCUised  wUh  Count  Wnkskl.  French  Mlniatpr  of  Korcier  Affairs,  whnn 
In  ParlH  In  the  fall  of  IHnri.  Thrv  wvm  lo  have  lieen  dlscumi^  qIho  with  Sir 
Jobn  Bowring.  Thp  Btlpulallonn  for  the  reform  of  the  tlitni'sp  coiirtx  of  ]um- 
ticp  and  for  the  rpaldpaee  of  Thlnpse  RiinlxlprB  In  PhTIh,  London  and  Washlna- 
ton  wblch  wpre  ridiculed  alike  by  con  temporaries  and  biiinrlnn.!  niTu  miiii' 
gnautborlzcd,  and  tn  fact  wvrc  acver  presented  lo  the  G— 
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hail  breached  the  walls  of  Canton  as  a  result  of  the  unwill- 
ingness of  Yeh  to  make  the  required  amends  for  an  alleged 
insult  to  the  British  flag  in  the  'Arrow  Affair,'  and  for  a  few 
hours  had  occupied  the  \'iceroy'3  yamen.  During  the  early 
part  of  November  a  state  of  intermittent  warfare  was  main- 
tained. At  the  request  of  Yeh,  who  declared  that  he  couM 
no  longer  protect  the  foreigners  of  neutral  nations,  the 
Americans  decided  to  withdraw  from  Canton.  As  Com- 
mander Foote  of  the  American  Navy  was  on  his  way  up  to 
Canton  on  the  15th  of  November  to  escort  the  Americans 
down  the  river,  he  was  fired  on  by  the  Barrier  Forts  which, 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  British,  had  been  reoccupied  by 
the  Chinese.  The  next  day  Commodore  James  Armstrong. 
commanding  officer  of  the  American  naval  forces  on  the 
China  station,  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  Barrier  Forts, 
and  within  the  next  two  days  this  was  accomphshed.  This 
action  was  hailed  with  dehght,  not  only  by  the  Americans 
but  by  the  English  as  well,  for  it  seemed  to  indicate  that  at 
last  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  towards  China  a  more  energetic  pohcy,  Yeh 
did  not  fail  to  see  the  danger  of  the  situation,  and  on  the 
5th  of  December  rendered  a  complete  apology." 

Greatly  stirred  by  these  events  as  well  as  stung  by  the 
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The  events  as  well  as  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Parker 
for  the  occupation  of  Chinese  territory  were  very  disquiet- 
ing to  President  Fierce  and  Secretary  of  State  Marcy. 
There  had  been  reported  in  the  London  papers  another  inci- 
dent in  connection  with  the  occupation  of  Canton  which 
was  equally  disturbing.  It  was  stated  that  the  American 
Consul  at  Hongkong,  James  Keenan,  had  not  only  been 
present  with  the  attacking  British  forces  at  Canton,  but 
that  he  had  actually  carried  the  American  flag  over  the  wall 
into  the  city.  No  mention  of  this  event  had  been  made  in 
the  official  reports  to  the  Department  of  State.  The  Presi- 
dent, while  withholding  severe  censure  from  Commodore 
Armstrong,  did  regard  the  sending  of  the  boat  the  San 
Jacinto  to  make  soundings  near  the  forts  at  a  time  of  so 
much  disturbance  as  not  a  'discreet  act.'  "From  a  cursory 
reading  of  the  documents  which  have  been  received,"  wrote 
Marcy  to  Parker/ 

"I  think  he  is  inclined  to  regret  that  there  had  not  been  more 
caution  on  the  part  of  our  naval  force  in  the  beginning,  and  more 
forbearance  in  the  Hubsequent  steps.  The  British  Oovemmcnt  evi- 
dently hae  objects  beyond  those  contemplated  by  the  United  States, 
and  we  ought  not  to  be  drawn  along  with  it,  however  anxioua  it  may 
be  for  our  cooperation.  The  President  sincerely  hopes  that  you,  aa 
well  as  our  naval  commander,  will  bo  able  to  do  all  that  ia  required 
for  the  defense  of  American  citizens  and  the  protection  of  their 
property,  without  being  included  in  the  British  quarrel,  or  producing 
any  serious  disturbance  in  our  amicable  relations  with  China." 

As  for  the  indiscretion  of  Consul  Keenan,  provided  the 
reports  in  the  London  papers  were  correct,  Dr.  Parker  was 
instructed  to  transmit  to  the  consul  a  letter  removing  him 
from  ofBce.  Keenan  denied  Parker's  authority  and  was 
never  removed. 

Those  were  the  closing  days  of  the  Pierce  administration 
and  the  government  was  disinclined  to  mark  out  a  policy 
in  China  for  the  succeeding  administration.  Dr.  Parker  was 
left  without  further  specific  instructions  as  to  treaty  revi- 
sion, and  the  rumor  that  he  was  to  be  superseded  had 
already  reached  him.  His  impatient  efforts  "to  place  in  the 
crown  of  the  present  administration  the  laurel  of  establish- 
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ing  the  United  States  Legation  at  Peking  and  the  material 
extension"  of  American  commerce  with  China  had  come  to 
nothing  except  the  near  approach  to  the  gravest  of  entangle- 
ments in  the  Far  Kast.  Dr.  Parker,  however,  found  much  to 
occupy  his  attention  in  the  effort  to  establish  an  American 
protectorate  over  Formosa. 


An  American  Protectorate  for  Formosa 

Tliere  were  three  possible  sources  from  which  coal  for 
the  proposed  trans- Pacific  steamship  Hne  might  be  secured: 
Japan,  tlie  mainland  of  China,  or  Formosa.  Of  these  three 
Formosa  had,  in  point  of  time,  been  the  first  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  American  authorities  in  China. 

In  1847  officers  of  both  the  British  and  the  American 
navy  made  surveys  of  the  coal  resources  of  Formosa.  Some 
samples  of  the  coal  were  sent  to  the  Navy  Department  for 
analysis,  an<l  at  about  the  same  time  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  Steamship  Company  contracted  with  residents  of 
Formosa  for  7000  tons  of  coal  at  $7  a  ton.  Only  about  300 
tons  were  over  delivered.  The  Chinese  Government  became 
alarmed  at  the  interest  the  foreigners  were  taking  in  the 
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There  was  in  Canton  at  that  time  an  old  friend  of 
Parker's,  Gideon  Nye,  Jr.,  whose  firm  had  recently  failed  for 
a  very  large  sum  of  money.  Nye  was  now  looking  about  for 
ways  to  recoup  his  fortunes.  Formosa  had  been  forced  upon 
Mr.  Nye's  attention  a  few  years  before  when  the  American 
ship  Kelpie,  carrying  his  brother,  had  sailed  homeward  from 
Canton  only  to  be  wrecked  off  the  rocky  coast  of  Formosa, 
and  there  had  been  no  survivors.  For  years  the  rumor  per- 
sisted in  Canton  and  Hongkong  that  the  survivors  had  been 
cast  ashore  on  Formosa,  and  then  captured  and  held  in  slav- 
ery by  some  savage  Formosan  tribe.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
objecte  of  the  visit  of  the  Dolphin  to  Formosa  in  1849  had 
been  to  search  for  the  survivors  of  the  Kelpie. 

The  visit  of  Commodore  Perry  to  thQJd^4,in  1854  had 
stimulated  anew  the  interest  of  the  Americana  and  a  com- 
mercial company  consisting  of  an  American  firm,  Robinet 
(a  Peruvian  naval  officer  who  had  becoTIiti  an  Aiiiyrlwiir- 
citizen  in  a  somewhat  informal  way)  and  Gideon  Nye,  had 
been  formed  to  exploit  the  trade  from  a  point  called~Spe's 
Hill.  Robinet_and  Nye  made  explorations  and  secured  a 
monopoly  of.._the  camphor^  trade,  and  the  privilege  of  an 
establighment-  flt-T-akaw,in  return  lor'whTcKthe  traders  had 
agreed  to  pay  1100  tonnage  duties  on  each  ship  and  to 
protect  Takow  A-om  pirates.  Improvements  had  been  made 
to  the  extent  of  $45,000,  and  the  American  fiag  had  been 
raised  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  More  recently  the 
Datives  had  become  dissatisfied  and  the  traders  had  been 
obhged  to  "threaten  them  with^brcible  measures  if  they 
did  not  act  faithfully."  As  a  result  of  these  measures  the 
American  company  had  become  *^etty  much  independent 
of  the  authorities." 

Nye  an^  Robinet,  realizing  that  it  might  be  difficult  to 
secure  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  American  naval 
forces,  and  that  there  were  few  precedents  for  what  they 
desired,  rather  timidly  suggested  that  they  were  perfectly 
willing,  provided  they  were  assured  of  the  approval  and 
protection  of  the  American  Government,  to  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent govemmeot  in  Formosa.^ 
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Parker  was  very  hoBpitabla  ta  the  idea.  Perhaps  he  was 
the  more  eager  because  he  already  knew  that  the  privilege 
of  revising  the  treaty  was  not  to  be  for  him,  and  that  his 
days  in  China  were  already  numbered.  Here  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  one  grand  stroke.  On  February  12, 1857,  he  wrote 
to  the  State  Department,  enclosing  Nye's  proposition: 

"The  subject  of  Formosa  is  becoming  one  of  great  interest  to  a 
number  of  our  enterprising  fellow-citizens,  and  deserves  more  con- 
siderntion  from  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  West  than  it  has 
set  received ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  not  shrink  from  the  action  which  the  interests  of 
humanity,  civilization,  navigation  and  commerce  impose  upon  it  in 
relation  to  Tai-Wan,  particularly  the  southeastern  portion  of  it,  at 
preaoiit  inhabited  by  savages,  to  whose  depraved  cruelties  we  hava 
every  reason  to  believe  man;  Europeans,  and  among  them  our  own 
friends  and  countrymen,  have  fallen  victims." 

Parker  drew  attention  to  his  dispatch  of  December  12, 
for  which  there  had  not  yet  been  time  for  an  answer,  and 
solicited  the  earnest  consideratjon  of  the  President.  The 
more  Parker  meditated  upon  the  subject  of  Formosa,  the 
more  his  imagination  kindled.  Ten  days  after  sending  the 
dispatch  of  February  12,  becoming  impatient  lest  delay 
might  be  fatal  to  the  destinies  of  the  United  States  in 
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be  justified  by  the  acknowledged  principles  of  international 
law;  (2)  the  claims  and  grievances  then  pending  with  the 
Chinese  Government  amply  justified  reprisals;  (3)  Formosa 
was  a  most  desirable  island  and  would  be  particularly  valu- 
able to  the  United  States;  (4)  but  that  its  immediate  occu- 
pation was  impracticable  with  the  present  naval  force,  in 
view  of  the  possibility  that  the  Chinese  Government  might 
oppose  it.  It  was  admitted  "that  in  any  other  country  than 
China  the  measure  would  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  dissolu- 
tion of  avowed  amicable  relations."  The  commodore  agreed, 
however,  that  Parker  had  done  his  duty,  and  if  the  United 
States  failed  to  acquire  the  island,  the  fault  would  not  be 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  commissioner, 

Parker  followed  his  already  numerous  dispatches  on 
Formosa  with  another  marked  'confidential'  (March  10, 
1857)  in  which  even  more  impatiently  he  urged  action.  He 
had  by  then  forgotten  entirely  that  part  of  his  original 
proposal  which  concerned  the  immediate  restoration  of  the 
island  to  China  the  moment  satisfaction  might  be  obtained. 
Now  he  wrote:  ^^ 

"In  event  of  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  between 
California,  Japan  and  China,  this  source  of  supply  of  coal  will  be 
most  advantageous.  That  the  islands  may  not  long  remain  a  portion 
of  the  empire  ia  possible;  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  severed  ftpm 
the  empire  politically,  as  it  is  geographically,  that  the  United  States 
should  possess  it  is  obvious,  particularly  as  respects  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  balance  of  power." 

And  then  the  commissioner  surrendered  to  his  imagina- 
tion completely. 

"Great  Britain  has  her  St.  Helena  in  the  Atlantic,  her  Gibraltar 
and  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean,  h«r  Aden  in  the  Red  Sea,  Mauritius, 
Ceylon,  Penang  and  Singapore  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Hongkong 
in  the  China  Sea.  If  the  United  States  ia  so  ^posed  and  can 
arrange  for  the  possession  of  romiosa,  England  certainly  cannot 
object." 

As  to  just  cause  for  occupying  the  island,  Parker,  smart- 
ing under  twenty-five  years  experience  of  being  called  a 
"foreign  devil,"  found  ample  grounds. 
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"If  tht'ro  ever  wjh  n  State  which  has  laid  herself  open  to  ^r- 
rcprisals  it  is  Cluiin,  'wbioh  has  refused  to  fulfill  a  perfect  obUgat^V  i 
which  Bhe  has  con  tract  ed'   with   the  United   Statea,   'and  does  t 

permit  them  to  enjoy  rights  which  they  claim'  under  the  "I' — =-^^ 
stipulntioiiH  of  treaty;  and  in  event  of  her  persisting  in  this  coim -Jt^ 
it  seems  clear  thiit,  by  the  acknowledged  principles  of  intsniatic:>4t/ 
law,  the  United  States  have  the  right,  if  they  have  the  inclinatioD,  to 
take  Forniose  by   way  of  reprisal   'until  a   satisfactory   mtuatun 
should  be  made  for  injuries  they  have  sustained.'     See  Wheatoii't 
International  Law,'  p.  362." 

Much  reading  of  international  law  since  the  eye-doctor 
became  the  diplomat  had  made  Dr.  Parker  a  little  mad.  He 
assured  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  had  maH^  yp  hU  miriri 
to  exercise  his  'full  powers'  to  revise  thf.  tr^ty  and  ftdjimt 
all  claims  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  Washington  for  ap- 
proval  or  disavowal,  but  intimated  that  he  had  beMiTih- 
able  to  carry  Commodore  Armstrong  with  the  logic  of  the 
case. 

The  weeks  sped  by,  and  yet  the  commissioner  migbt 
expect  no  answer  to  even  his  first  dispatch  on  Formosa  for 
at  least  another  couple  of  months.  Meanwhile  the  British 
Admiral  at  Hongkong  applied  to  Robinet  (March  21)  for 
infornmtion  about  Formosa,  and  during  the  conversatioa 
remarked,  "This  island  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist  in 
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Chinese,  over  which  the  United  Stflt«s  flag  hae  been   hoisted  for 
more  than  a  year.  .  .  . 

"I  embrace  this  opportunity  ...  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that 
it  18  my  fuH  conviction  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  disposed  to  adopt  the  same  policy  in  China  as  is  represented  by 
your  Excellency  to  be  that  of  Great  Britain"  (i.e.,  not  to  establish 
any  exclusive  rights  or  privileges). 

Sir  John  Bowring  replied  immediately,  disavowing  any 
designs  on  Formosa  and  somewhat  sharply  making  Parker 
a  'distinct'  proposition  for  a  more  pressing  task — the  occu- 
pation by  the  combined  American,  French  and  English 
forces  of  the  city  of  Canton.  Parker  was  quite  unable  to 
accept  such  a  'distinct  proposition'  because  he  had  no  more 
authority  for  it  than  he  had  for  the  then  existing  American 
flag  in  Formosa.  Probably  Bowring  knew  this  when  he 
made  the  proposal.  Parker,  so  intent  on  his  project  in  the 
island,  quite  failed  to  catch  the  twinkle  in  Sir  John's  eye 
when  he  added  to  his  disavowal: 

"I  hear  for  the  first  time,  officially,  that  the  United  States  flag  has 
been  hoisted  for  more  than  a  year  in  that  island.  ...  1  can  assure 
your  excellency  I  see  without  jealousy  or  annoyance  the  extension  of 
American  commerce  in  these  regions,  and  will  cordially  support  your 
excellency  in  the  attempt  to  give  to  it  the  strength  and  security  of 
tegaliig." 

Parker,  apparently  wholly  lacking  a  sense  of  humor, 
hastened  to  show  the  letter  to  Commodore  Armstrong,  and 
expressed  great  satisfaction  that  thus  the  English  minister 
was  on  record  in  the  matter.  Meanwhile  the  commodore 
had  been  reconsidering  his  decisions.  There  were  still  two 
months  before  instructions  could  be  received  from  Washing- 
ton. Armstrong  knew  that  he  was  unable  to  occupy  the 
island  without  express  orders,  but  he  was  able  to  think  of  a 
way  out  of  the  dilemma.  He  proposed  to  Parker  that  he 
was  willing  to  detach  an  officer  from  the  squadron  to  go  to 
Formosa  and  make  another  investigation  for  shipwrecked 
sailors  "with  instructions  to  keep  his  headquarters  and  flag 
at  the  premises  of  our  countrymen,  provided  such  an  ar- 
rangement meets  with  your  approval  and-  sanction."  The 
approval  and  sanction  were  not  lacking  and  Parker 
replied:  ^' 
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"I  conceive  that  the  settleinent  of  our  countrym^i  at  Takow  will 
nfFurd  tho  best  fiiL'ilitii'x  for  inakinft  the  investigation;  and  the  fact 
of  this  ofHc'or  being  there  hohling  his  headquarters  and  flag  ma^  have 
an  importunt  benriiig  on  the  future," 


Disavowal  by  the  Amehican  Government 

To  the  later  and  more  impetuous  proposals  that  he  be 
given  authority  to  complete  the  acquisition  of  Formosa,  Dr. 
Parker  never  even  received  an  answer  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  to  his  original  proposal  that  the  three  powers  jean 
in  taking  temporary  possession  of  Korea,  Chusan  and  For- 
mosa, he  did  receive  the  most  unmistakable  reply.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  Pierce  administration,  Secretary  of  State 
Marcy  wrote  to  Dr.  Parker  that  the  subject  had  already 
been  submitted  to  the  President  by  the  French  Minister  and 
that  the  Presiilent  did  not  believe 

"tliat  our  relations  with  China  warrant  the  last  reaort'  you  speak  of, 
and  if  they  did,  the  military  and  naval  forcea  of  the  United  StfltPg^— ^ 
could  only  be  used  liy  the  authority  of  Congress.     The  'last  resort"^ 
moans  war,  uiid  the  executive  branch  of  this  govemment  is  not  thenE 
war-making  power.  .  .  .  For  the  protection  and  security  of  Ainerican^= 

in  Cliina  and  for  the  protection  of  their  property,  it  may  be  expedien 

to  infTiyise  our  iiuval  forces  on  the  China  station,  but  the  President 
will  not  do  it  for  uggressivo  purposes." 
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hold  in  their  countor.  We  go  there  to  engage  in  trade,  but  under 
Ruitnble  guarantees  for  its  protection.  The  extension  of  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  must  be  the  work  of  individual  enterprise,  and 
to  this  element  of  our  national  character  we  may  aafely  leave  it." 

One  may  close  this  chapter  of  American  history  with  a 
smile,  and  yet  one  is  to  remember  it  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that,  contrary  to  popular  impression,  no  bacillus  has 
ever  been  introduced  into  the  blood  of  Americans  which 
renders  them  immune  to  imperialistic  ambitions  when 
others  have  the  malady  and  when  commercial  conditions 
favorable  for  the  infection  are  present. 

However,  with  the  issuance  of  the  instructions  to  Min- 
ister Reed  in  1857,  the  policy  which  had  been  proposed  by 
Commodore  Perry  came  definitely  to  an  end,  never  to  appear 
again  until  the  day  more  than  forty  years  later  when  Presi- 
dent McKinley  cabled  to  the  American  Commissioners  at 
Paris  to  demand  the  cession  of  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Parker's  policy  had  not  been  complicated  or  subtle, 
and  requires  no  analysis.  He  belonged  to  the  Perry  school 
of  Asiatic  poHcy. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

TllF,  nr-OHANAX  AmilXlSTXiATION  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 
I.VCREASE  OF  AMERICAN  PeESTIGE  UNDER  PlEHCE 

During  the  Pierce  administration  American  prestige  in 
Asiii  had  risen  rapidly  to  a  point  of  determining  influence. 
I'crliaps  never  again  in  the  nineteenth  century  did  the 
Ihiitcd  States  possess  such  actual  and  potential  influence 
as  in  1S55  and  1856.  Not  only  had  the  Americans  opened 
Japan,  an  acwtmplishment  which  other  nations  had  come  to 
regard  as  impossible  without  hostilities,  but  the  American 
repr-esentafives  in  China  had  the  most  important  achieve- 
ninifs  to  their  credit.  The  British  and  the  French  had  been 
led  lo  relinquish  their  exclusive  pretensions  at  Shanghai,  the 
Tiispcrtorate  of  Maritime  Customs  under  foreign  direction 
haii  iiecn  set  up,  and  the  possibility  of  intervention  in  favor 
of  (lie  Tiiiping  rebels  had  been  averted.  All  this  was  fully 
ill  accunl  witli  the  American  policy  to  strengthen  and  sup- 
]n>rt  tlie  Imperial  Government  of  China. 

(liiscr  wnitiiiy,  however,  reveals  that  for  these  accom- 
plisliiiictits  lli(^  Pierce  administration  could  claim  little  or  no 
cii'dit,  Tlie  .lapan  expedition  had  been  planned,  organized 
and  sol  nut  uii'ler  Fillmore.  The  only  changes  in  the  orig- 
inal i»lans  had  been  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  fleet  to 
ho  placed  under  the  command  of  Perry.  Neither  Pierce  nor 
Miircy  made  any  positive  or  constructive  contribution  to 
Ihc  task  of  opening  the  ports  of  Japan.  Marshall,  who  was 
easily  the  outstanding  figure  among  the  American  com- 
niissioticrs,  liad  been  an  appointee  of  Fillmore  and  had  been 
recalled  by  Pieice,  ilcLane,  wliile  in  general  accepting  and 
ranying  out  the  policy  of  Marshall,  had  made  one  import- 
ant personal  contribution — the  idea  of  the  Inqiectorate  of 
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Maritime  Customs — but  for  this  the  Pierce  administration 
could  claim  no  credit.  The  step  was  taken  by  McLane  unin-  ^ 
structed  from  Washington.  Indeed,  the  American  position 
in  Asia  had  been  magnified  not  at  all  as  a  result  of  any 
instructions  issued  from  the  Department  of  State.  In  part 
it  had  arisen  out  of  the  pecuHarities  of  the  European  diplo- 
matic and  military  situation  and  the  Crimean  War.  As  a 
powerful  and  successful  neutral  in  Asia  the  United  States 
not  only  assumed  but  was  asjMgned  a  position  of  great 
inSuence.        , 

With  the  return  of  peace  to  Europe  Great  Britain  set 
about  not  merely  to  regain  the  place  of  preeminence  which 
had  been  lost  in  Far  Eastern  affairs,  but  also  to  make  an- 
other advance.  These  efforts  coincided  with  the  entrance 
of  the  Buchanan  administration  into  the  American  Govern- 
ment. In  the  next  four  years  we  shall  witness  the  steady 
retirement  of  American  influence  in  Asia.  The  causes  were 
not  simple.  Domestic  problems  in  the  United  States  were 
pressing  closely  upon  the  American  people  and  eclipsing  the 
former  interest  in  the  Orient.  Great  Britain  was  striving  to 
regain  her  former  relative  place  in  China.  And  of  at  least 
equal  importance  was  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
and  the  administration  did  not  prize  or  appreciate  the  vie-  , 
tories  which  had  been  won  in  the  East.  Little  effort  was 
made  to  sustain  what  had  already  been  accomplished,  and 
the  ignorance,  timidity,  and  diplomatic  ineptitude  of  Bu- 
chanan and  Cass  turned  what  little  effort  was  made  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States.  To  this  sweeping  state- 
ment one  exception  must  be  made.  The  Townsend  Harris 
conaraercial  treaty  with  Japan  in  1858  became  easily  the 
moat  brilliant  diplomatic  achievement  of  the  United  States 
in  Asia  for  the  entire  century,  a  feat  indeed  which  has  never 
since  been  equalled,  but  one  has  to  remember  that  Harris 
had  been  instructed  and  sent  to  Japan  under  the  preceding 
administration,  and  no  credit  whatever  for  his  success 
belongs  to  either  Buchanan  or  to  Cass,  nor  in  fact  to  any  one 
save  Huris  alone. 

The  Btody  of  the  Buchanan-Cass  policy  in  Asia  becomes 
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a  survey  of  the  decay  of  American  influence.  The  two  ques- 
tions of  policy  of  the  utmost  importance  were  bequeathed  to 
the  HI hiiinist ration  by  Pierce  and  Marcy:  the  decision  as  to 
whetliev  the  United  States  should  enter  an  alliance  with 
("Jreat  Britain  and  France  for  the  settlement  of  the  Far 
F,aptorn  question:  and  tlie  revision  of  the  treaty.  Without 
attempting  to  point  a  moral  or  to  lie  wiser  than  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  solve  these  puzzles,  let  us  subject  these  prop- 
ositions to  close  analysis. 

Bbbing  Distrust  of  Great  Britain 

The  history  of  the  ebbing  distrust  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  glowing  desire  for  the  adoption  of  a  cooperative  policy 
in  China  presents  some  interesting  details.  A  few  incidents 
selected  from  the  period  immediately  after  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia  will  illustrate  the  strength  of  the 
existing  American  sentiment  against  England. 

Sliorfly  after  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia 
were  exchanged  (December  31,  1845)  by  Commodore  James 
Biilrile  and  Kiying,  the  latter  sent  a  friend  to  confer  with 
ftie  American  representative  about  the  difficulties  which 
tlicii  existefl  between  Kiying  and  Sir  John  Francis  Davis. 
The  IJiglish  plenipotentiary  had  demanded  of  the  Chinese 
viceroy  a  pledge  that  when  the  English  should  restore  the 
island  nf  Chusan  and  Kuling-fu,  then  held  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  the  indemnity,  the  Chinese  should  give 
pledge  that  these  islands  should  never  be  ceded  to  any  other 
foreign  nation.  BidtUe  advised  Kiying  to  resist  such  a 
deniaTid,  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  point  out  to  Kiying 
how  much  better  off  China  would  be  if  only  she  would  admit 
resident  ministers  to  Peking.  The  commodore  also  pressed 
upon  the  high  commissioner  the  wisdom  of  having  China 
take  up  the  study  of  the  modern  arts  of  war,  in  order  that  in 
the  future  she  miglit  be  able  to  defend  herself  in  the  con- 
fliets  which  Biddle  plainly  foresaw. 

A  month  later  Hiddle  wrote  to  Buchanan:  "The  refusal* 
(of  the  ICnglisli)  to  withdraw  these  troops  from  Chusaa  ia  a 
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cslear  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking"  (February  21, 
1846).^ 

At  this  interview  with  Commodore  Biddle  the  other  chief 
I>oint  of  irritation  between  the  English  and  the  Chinese  was 
discussed — the  question  of  the  right,  under  the  British 
t:reaty,  of  entrance  into  Canton.   The  British  demanded  that 
the  gates  of  the  city  be  opened  to  foreigners;  the  Chinese 
absolutely  refused  to  yield  to  the  demand.    They  based  their 
refusal  on  both  the  hostile  temper  of  the  Canton  gentry  and 
populace  and  on  the  Chinese  text  of  the  treaty,  which  it  had 
iDeen  agreed  was  to  be  equally  authoritative  with  the  Eng- 
lish text.   They  explained  that  in  the  Chinese  text  the  word 
used  with  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  city  was  not  the 
Chinese  word  for  'walled  city'  but  the  word  which  should  be 
translated  'port'  or  'mart.'    The  Americans  acquiesced  in 
this  explanation,  and  although  the  American  consul  at 
Canton  made  it  the  subject  of  a  formal  request,  he  did  not 
press  the  matter.*     Commodore  Biddle  advised  Kiying's 
emissary  that  he  considered  that  they  were  perfectly  right 
in  refusing  to  yield  to  Great  Britain  f  in  the  matter.^ 

Four  months  after  his  arrival  in  China  Commissioner 
Everett  reported  a  conversation  between  Dr.  Parker,  secre- 
tary of  the  Legation,  and  a  'high  mandarin.'  *  The  latter, 
referring  to  the  currently  reported  proposal  of  the  English 
to  open  up  relations  with  China  through  Assam,  had  re- 
marked that  the  British  seemed  determined  to  get  posses- 

♦  The  Chinese  Repository,  which  was  edited  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Brldgman  and  S. 
Wells  Williams,  two  of  the  best  Chinese  scholars  among  the  foreigners,  stated 
in  a  review  of  this  question  of  entry  Into  Canton  (May,  1849,  p.  276-9)  :  "It  Is 
so  local  (this  feeling  about  foreigners  entering  Canton)  that  the  Chinese  com- 
missioners at  Nanking,  having  never  been  at  Canton,  seem  not  to  have  given 
it  a  thought, — at  least  they  did  not  agree  In  plain  terms  that  the  forolgners 
should  enter  Its  gates,  or  those  of  any  other  of  the  five  ports,  and  nothing  in 
the  treaty,  nor  In  those  of  the  Bogue,  Wanghal,  or  Whampoa.  can  be  construed 
as  promising  It  even  by  Implication.  The  Idea  which  a  native  would  derive 
from  reading  these  four  treaties  Is  that  foreigners  have  permission  to  reside  at 
the  five  ports.  In  the  places  where  trade  Is  carried  on,  the  term  kinng  knn,  or 
river's  mouth,  referring  to  the  location  on  shore  where  traders  collect  from 
their  ships  to  barter  and  exchange  their  goods.  Such  places  are  not  neces- 
sarily walled  In,  nor  are  they  called  ching.  I.e.,  citadels  or  walled  cities,  and 
resort  to  the  former  has  no  reference  In, — certainly  does  not  Include  ingress  Into 
— thf  latter.  The  phrase  Is  varied  In  the  Treaty  of  Whampoa  to  kan  shifan 
ti  f^ng,  i.e.,  seaport,  market  places,  so  as  to  restrict  the  residence  of  French 
citizens  where  trade  is  carried  on." 

t  The  question  of  entry  into  Canton  never  became  an  Issue  between  the 
Americans  and  the  Chinese,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  actually  precipi- 
tated hostilities  between  the  Chinese  and  the  English.  For  a  review  of  the 
long  negotiatioDS  over  the  subject  see  Morse.* 
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siou  of  China — "not  perhaps  immediately  but  at  some  future 
time."  Everett  himself  was  so  much  impressed  with  1^ 
truth  of  this  view  that  a  month  later  he  wrote  to 
Buchanan:  ° 

"The  ronvirtion  that  the  British  QoTemmcnt  is  determined  to 
pot  posscBsion  of  tlioir  countiy,  which,  as  I  mentioned  in  a  late  dia- 
pntoh,  wns  cx|iressi>d  to  h  meaiber  of  thii  legation  b;  one  of  the 
lending  inanilnriiis  at  Conton  some  weeks  ago,  has  been  freely  avowed, 
on  fomicr  occnsions,  to  Commodore  Biddle.  ...  It  is  probably  uni- 
%X''^1  among  the  educated  and  well  informed  men  of  the  empiie.* 

Everett  then  drew  on  hia  previous  experience  as  a  diplo- 
mat in  the  courts  of  continental  Europe,  and  proposed  that 
the  United  States  take  the  lead  in  the  formation  of  a  com- 
bination of  Russia,  France  and  the  United  States  to  get 
England  to  agree  to  abstain  from  af^ressions  in  China.  No 
comment  on  this  plan  was  forthcoming  from  Washington, 
and  Everett  died  a  few  months  later  (June  28,  1847). 

Dr.  Peter  Parker,  who  became  Charge  upon  the  death 
of  Everett  was  so  convinced'  of  the  hostile  intentions  of 
England  in  the  controversy  over  the  opening  of  the  gates  of 
the  city  of  Canton  that  (September  25,  1847)  he  addressed 
a  confidential  dispatch  to  Buchanan,  warning  him  of  the 
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United  States  join  with  Great  Britain  the  following  month 
in  forcing  the  gates  of  the  city.'  A  year  later  he  sent  a  dis- 
patch which  marked  the  rise,  by  the  side  of  the  old  suspi- 
cions, of  a  new  sentiment  of  cooperation  between  the  English 
and  the  Americans.    He  wrote:  ^ 

"The  Enpliah  Government  at  Honfckoiif;  has  dispatched  a  war 
Bteamor  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  with  a  conimimication  from  the 
court  at  London  to  that  of  this  country,  evidently  with  en  intentioni 
if  po3flib)e,  to  open  up  a  direct  intercourse  with  His  Impcrinl  Majesty, 
Had  there  been  a  suitable  American  vessel  of  war  on  this  station,  I 
should  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  siiRgestinft  to  the  Commander 
a  similar  project  on  our  part,  sHtisfieil  (as  I  stated  in  a  former  dis- 
patch) that  until  our  inter^urse  ia  directly  with  the  Court  of  this 
country,  we  must  always  labor  under  fcreat  embarrassments  in  all 
diplomatic  relations  and  correspondence." 

A  few  weeks  later  Davis  returned  to  the  United  States, 
and  Dr.  Parker  again  became  Charge.  The  following  year 
Dr.  Parker  sent  a  confidential  dispatch  to  Daniel  Webster, 
who  had  become  for  the  second  time  Secretary  of  State,  in 
which  he  reviewed  at  length  the  political  situation  both  as 
regards  England  and  China,  and  stated :  *  "To  prevent  the 
necessity  of  any  one  of  these  powers  adopting  coercive 
measures,  it  is  proposed  that  joint  pacific  steps  be  taken  by 
all."  Parker  then  outlined  a  plan  for  the  powers  to  proceed 
simultaneously  to  Peking,  and  jointly  to  insist  upon  placing 
representatives  at  the  capital  with  access  to  the  Imperial 
Court — substantially  the  plan  which  was  actually  adopted 
in  1858.  He  reported  that  Dr.  John  Bowring,  then  British 
consul  at  Canton,  as  well  as  the  French  and  Spanish  repre- 
sentatives, were  interested  in  the  plan.  Bowring  is  reported 
by  Parker  to  have  said  that  if  England  acted  it  would  prob- 
ably be  a  hostile  action,  but  if  the  Western  powers  acted 
conjointly  the  action  might  be  peaceful.  The  drift  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  China  may  thus  be  clearly  marked. 
Whereas,  in  1847,  the  American  commissioner  proposed  a 
plan  to  block  England  in  any  aggressions  she  might  be  con- 
sidering, the  new  plan  proposed  to  include  England  in  a 
common  program  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  her  action. 
The  new  policy  was  very  sound. 
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tion  the  two  names  of  Russia  and  America  in  Far  Eastern 
policy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  revision  of  the 
treaties  of  1858  the  American  and  the  Russian  ministers 
sustained  to  each  other  relations  which  were  even  more 
intimate  than  those  subsisting  between  Lord  Elgin  and 
Baron  Gros,  although  France  and  England  were  actually 
allied  in  China.  As  early  as  1851  the  American  oflBcials  in 
China  had  been  directed  by  the  State  Department  to  extend 
such  assistance  as  was  possible  to  Russian  subjects  in  China 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  whenever  it  might  be  necessary.^® 
Russia  was  studiously  cultivating  American  friendship. 

Great  Britain  could  not  profitably  entertain  the  hostility 
of  too  many  Powers,  and  it  was  plain  that  she  was  in  the 
way  to  acquire  the  active  opposition  of  the  United  States  to 
whatever  she  might  attempt  in  China,  at  the  time  of  the 
revision  of  the  treaties  when  she  needed  cooperation.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  equally  evident  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  cooperation  rather  than  irritating 
conflicts  with  Great  Britain  were  desirable  in  the  face  of  the 
stolid  opposition  of  China  to  all  friendly  advance  from  the 
American  representatives. 

Early  in  1854,  Commissioner  McLane  noted  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Bowring  to  seek  the  heartiest  coop- 
eration with  the  United  States  in  the  revision  of  the  treaties. 
Bowring  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  American 
community  in  China,  and  McLane  was  cautioned  by  Marcy, 
May  8, 1854,  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  judgment  of  his 
British  colleague.^  ^  McLane  was,  however,  instructed  in 
the  same  letter  to  cooperate,  which  he  did  in  the  joint 
expedition  to  the  Pei-ho  in  November,  1854. 

The  visit  of  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  who  was  a  most  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  cooperation,  to  London  and  Paris  in  the 
latter  part  of  1855,  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
failure  of  this  effort  was  due  to  several  reasons :  the  British 
were  not  then  ready  for  an  active  movement  in  China ;  Dr. 
Parker  did  not  win  the  confidence  of  Lord  Clarendon;  and- 
the  Pierce  administration,  now  drawing  to  a  close  and 
estranged  from  Great  Britain  by  the  objectionable  activities 
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tion  the  two  names  of  Russia  and  America  in  Far  Eastern 
policy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  revision  of  the 
treaties  of  1858  the  American  and  the  Russian  ministers 
sustained  to  each  other  relations  which  were  even  more 
intimate  than  those  subsisting  between  Lord  Elgin  and 
Baron  Gros,  although  France  and  England  were  actually 
allied  in  China,  As  early  as  1851  the  American  officials  in 
China  had  been  directed  by  the  State  Department  to  extend 
such  assistance  as  was  possible  to  Russian  subjects  in  China 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  whenever  it  mi^t  be  necessary.'** 
Russia  was  studiously  cultivating  American  friendship. 

Great  Britain  could  not  profitably  entertain  the  hostility 
of  too  many  Powers,  and  it  was  plain  that  she  was  in  the 
way  to  acquire  the  active  opposition  of  the  United  States  to 
whatever  she  might  attempt  in  China,  at  the  time  of  the 
revision  of  the  treaties  when  she  needed  cooperation.  On 
the  other  hand  it  was  equally  evident  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  cooperation  rather  than  irritating 
conflicts  with  Great  Britain  were  desirable  in  the  face  of  the 
stolid  opposition  of  China  to  all  friendly  advance  from  the 
American  representatives. 

Early  in  1854,  Commissioner  McLane  noted  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Bowring  to  seek  the  heartiest  coop- 
eration with  the  United  States  in  the  revision  of  the  treaties. 
Bowring  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  American 
community  in  China,  and  McLane  was  cautioned  by  Marcy, 
May  8,  1854,  not  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  judgment  of  his 
British  colleague."  McLane  was,  however,  instructed  in 
the  same  letter  to  cooperate,  which  he  did  in  the  joint 
expedition  to  the  Pei-ho  in  November,  1854. 

The  visit  of  Dr.  Peter  Parker,  who  was  a  most  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  cooperation,  to  London  and  Paris  in  the 
latter  part  of  1855,  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
failure  of  this  effort  was  due  to  several  reasons:  the  British 
were  not  then  ready  for  an  active  movement  in  China;  Dr. 
Parker  did  not  win  the  confidence  of  Lord  Clarendon;  and- 
the  Pierce  administration,  now  drawing  to  a  close  and 
estranged  from  Great  Britain  by  the  objectionable  activities 
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of  the  British  consuls  and  Sir  John  Crampton  "  In  securing 
enlistments  for  the  Crimean  War,  was  hardly  in  a  mood  tc 
cooperate  with  England  in  the  Far  East. 

Encouraged  by  the  visit  of  Dr.  Parker  to  London  the 
preceding  year,  by  the  cordial  relations  between  Dr.  Parkei 
and  Sir  John  Bowring  after  Dr.  Parker's  return  to  China 
and  then  by  the  action  of  Commodore  Armstrong  at  tht 
Barrier  Forts,  Lord  Clarendon  felt  the  time  opportune,  a1 
the  beginning  of  the  Buchanan  administration,  to  sound  ou* 
the  American  Government  on  the  subject  of  an  actual  allL 
ance  of  the  three  treaty  powers — Great  Britain,  PVance  an* 
the  Fnited  States — for  a  revision  of  the  treaties.  Indeec 
the  matter  seems  to  have  been  taken  up  in  the  closing  day 
of  the  preceding  administration  by  the  French  Minister,  fo 
Ijefore  Dr.  Parker's  proposal  for  the  occupation  of  territory 
was  received,  President  Pierce  was  already  familiar  with  the 
plan,  and  had  verbally  expressed  his  disapproval. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1857,  Lord  Napier,  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  took  up  with  Secretary  of  State 
Cass  the  request  that  the  United  States  would  grant  that 
"concurrent  and  active  cooperation  which  the  Government 
of  France  has  already  accorded,  and  that  they  will  authorize 
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le  coast  and  into  the  interior;  abolition  of  transit  taxes  in 
le  interior ;  no  exclusive  privileges  for  Great  Britain.  The 
galization  of  the  opium  trade  was  not  mentioned. 

The  negotiations  at  Washington  continued  for  a  month, 
[arch  30  Lord  Napier  forwarded  to  Cass  a  memorandum  to 
3  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  In  this  document 
le  British  plan  for  an  alliance  was  argued  under  the  follow- 
ig  points: 

1.  China  will  not  be  able  to  offer  greater  resistance  than  she  did 
the  war  of  1842,  for  since  then  she  has  been  worn  down  by  revo- 

tion  and  the  financial  resources  of  the  empire  are  exhausted.  On 
e  other  hand  to  the  strength  of  England  is  now  added  that  of 
•ance. 

2.  "It  is  best  to  'abridge'  the  struggle  as  much  as  possible,  and 
t  to  weaken  more  than  necessary  the  Imperial  Government" 

3.  "The  Allied  Powers   have  declared   their   objects   wdich   are 
imane,  honorable,  and  pregnant  with  future  benefits.    They  aim  at 

territorial  extension;   their  moderate  and  solitary  demands  are 

mprised  in  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations,  the  enfran- 

isement  of  the  trade,  and  the  regulation  of  duties,  the  suppression 

piracy,  and  the  toleration  of  the  Christian  religion." 

As  the  situation  then  stood  four  Powers  had  recognized  the  inter- 

irse  with  China;  Great  Britain  and  France  were  about  to  make 

•;   Russia   and   the   United    States   were   neutral.      The   Russian 

lister  in  Washington  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  Russia  would 

oppose  the  Allied  Powers  in  China,  but  it  was  the  hope  of  Lord 

ier  that  the  United  States  would  not  be  content  with  a  position 

lar  to  that  of  Russia.     The  relations  of  the  United  States  with 

a,  he  pointed  out,  were  quite  different  from  the  relations  between 

ia  and  China. 

so  country  has  availed  itself  ho  extensively  as  the  United  States 

'  increased  access  first  opened  up  by  England  in  the  year  1842, 

0  country  has  so  much  to  fj^n'in  by  a  perfect  emancipation  of  the 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  United  States  with 

may  still  be  inferior  to  that  in  which  Great  Britain  is  engaged, 

increases   with  greater  rapidity,   and   is  now  unquestionably 

d  to  exceed  that  of  all  other  nations  hereafter."     The  United 

therefore,  would  find  it  a  calamity  if  the  ports  of  China  were 

ed  for  long. 

!e  the  United  States  did  not  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
t  cause  for  war  with  China,  argued  Lord  Napie.r,  *'there  is, 
ly,  nothing  in  their  political  constitution,  nor  in  the  relations 
9tic  parties,  or  in  the  general  temper  of  the  nation,  which 
•event  them  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  common  cause, 
?onsolidation  of  the  eonnnon  good  by  that  degree  of  pacific 
able  concurrence  which  would  be  embodied  in  the  following 


.1 
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(rj)   Dwlaniliuii  of  miprovnl  of  tlic  iilij.M-ts  c,f  the  Alliiid  Nations; 

Co  A|it).)intTiii'iit  of  11  (lirttinRuiKhi-vl  person  us  Pleni|iotc'ntinry 
wlio  >1h.iiIiI  |>rocii.iJ  lo  his  dcstiiiBtiriti  in  a  \vii»ti\  nf  war  beflttiiifi 
till!  i]ii;iiit,y  (.fills'  I'ouiitry  iiiiii  liis  niissiim;  the;  envoy  to  lie  empowered 
to  :>ltviiil  tlii^  iiiovi'tiK'iitK  (if  the  tiiiiiiaterii  of  Hreitt  Britiiin  uutl 
Friiii^i',  iind  to  visit  LniuUm  mid  t'rnni-p  to  secure  the  most  recent 
i]iforiii;iti(iii  iiliout  ('hitiii  liefore  jiniccodiiiK  to  \»»  post; 

( . )   liiciviix'  uf  the  Ai]ieri<-.in  s,|iiu,lr(iii  in  the  Chino  Roiiti. 

""'I'he  |>i'Ofi-iic.'(!  of  nn  iiHIe  Plenipotentiary,"  continued  Ijord  Niipier, 
"iiinl  I'liijniijinder  with  a  competent  fore*;,  netinft  even  in  iiacifir  ooii- 
ciirn  ni'c  will)  tlic  iiroiiU  of  Croat  Hribiiii  and  France  would  manifest 
lo  till'  Chiiu'Nc  thiit  our  desires  an-  identical,  thon)fh  onr  meusurOR  may 
lie  dilFcrcnt,  and  that  the  only  <-<iurse  left  opeii  to  them  is  n  frank  and 
iiiilic-itatinjr  aci'eTUiion  tu  imr  pi'oposals. 

''FiuiiUy,  it  iiiuy  lie  remurkid  that  if  the  pendinK  difforenceo  be 
ailjii>tci|  hy  th«  combined  action  of  the  United  Stith^s  with  England 
atid  France,  the  beneficial  ctTeete  of  sueh  an  alliance  will  he  felt 
heyiJticl  the  present  time,  and  the  scene  on  which  it  is  first  exerted. 
The  Chinese  (iovernmeiit  will  know  that  it  had  contructed  weisW 
enfra;;ii!icnt!i  of  fiitnri.'  frood  conduet  towards  «  confetlcmoy  prepared 
t'l  I'liforcc  their  ri(;htH  by  a  harmonious  cooperation,  and  the  three 
I'owers.  fortified  hy  the  pnBtiKc  of  uimniinity  an<l  success  may  then 
jHiint  tlifir  elTorl:*  to  the  iinjirovement  of  their  relations  with  Japan, 
which  hax  liecn  already  partly  brought  within  the  pale  of  European 
commence  by  the  unuide<I  entcn'rise  of  the  United  Statca." 

Tf)  this  carefully  worded  proposal  for  an  alliance  of  the 
tlirpp  p()W(;rs  for  the  settlement  of  the  Far  Eastern  question, 
Cass  replied,  April  10,  1857: 

"Tmio  wisdom  .  ,  .  dictates  the  observance  of  moderation  and  - 
di>'rctiiiii  in  "ur  atteinptH  lo  open  China  to  the  trade  and  intercourse 
of  ihc  worhl.  To  be  safe  and  ^nucccARful  the  effort  must  be  the  work 
of  time,  ami  of  those  eliiiiiKes  which  time  gradually  brings  with  it" 

Cass  pointed  out  that,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress 
is  the  war-declaring  power  in  the  United  States  and  that  a 
iriilitary  expedition  into  Chinese  territory  could  not  be 
undertaken  without  the  consent  of  the  national  legislature. 
And.  moreover,  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
Cliina  did  not  justify  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United 
Siatefi  would  heed  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  a  new 
plenipotentiary,  but  it  was  clearly  stated  that  the  United 
States  would  not  heroine  a  party  to  any  treaty  which  might 
lie  iiefidtiated  jointly  liy  England  and  France  with  China, 
and  that  the  conventional  arrangements  of  the  United  States 
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dth  China  would  be  confined  solely  to  the  two  latter 
owers. 

In  May,  1857,  William  B.  Reed  was  appointed  envoy 
xtraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China  and 
barged  with  the  duty  of  revising  the  treaty.^*    Accompany-  ' 
ig  his  instructions  was  the  Lord  Napier  correspondence  to 
rhich  his  attention  was  especially  directed : 

"There  seems  to  be  an  entire  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  action/' 
rote  Cass,  "between  Great  Britain  and  France,  extending  even  to 
rmed  cooperation,  and  you  will  find  from  the  papers  annexed  that 
le  United  States  has  been  invited  to  join  the  alliance  and  to  partici* 
ate  in  its  hostile  movements.  The  reasons  of  the  President  for 
E?clining  this  participation  are  sufficiently  stated  in  the  communica* 
on  to  the  British  minister  already  referred  to,  together  with  hia 
pinions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  may  fairly  co* 
>erate  with  the  allied  powers  in  China." 

Thus  ended,  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned, 
>.e  first  efforts  on  the  part  of  another  power  to  secure  an 
Hiance  for  the  settlement  of  the  Far  Eastern  question. 
*hus  ended  also  for  more  than  forty  years  any  consideration 
F  the  possibilities  of  actual  hostilities  between  the  United 
tates  and  China. 

The  Buchanan  administration,  in  1857,  was  faced  with 
ifficult  choices  in  the  Far  East  as  well  as  at  home.  The 
^resident  could  have  laid  before  Congress  the  facts  that 
'hina  had  failed  to  observe  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
f  Wanghia  (1844).  .He  could  have  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  of  China  had  failed  to  protect  the  lives 
lid  property  of  American  citizens  in  China  and  that 
ailing  in  that,  China  had  evaded  payment  of  claims 
Or  reparation.  Diplomatic  correspondence  had  been  im- 
>eded,  interviews  with  the  Imperial  Commissioner  at  Can- 
on, and  with  the  Governor  General  at  Foochow  had 
^een  repelled,  and  a  letter  of  President  Pierce  to  the 
Emperor  of  China  had  been  treated  with  indignity,  hav- 
Hg  been  returned  to  the  commissioner  without  answer, 
^nd  with  broken  seals.  On  the  basis  of  these  facts 
f^resident  Buchanan  might  have  asked  Congress  to  authorize 
^  military  and  naval  expedition  to  China  to  demand  repara- 
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tions.  Had  Congress  yielded  to  this  request  he  might  have  a 
sought  its  further  approval  for  the  joint  expedition  witl^ 
CJreat  Britain  and  France.  Two  American  commissioners  iT~~z 
China  had  recommended  such  a  course.  Lord  Napier  urgec^ 
it.  Tlie  American  residents  in  China,  for  the  most  part^ 
would  have  approved.  But  to  neiiher  of  these  propositioi^ 
was  it  even  remotely  possible  that  Congress  would  ha\.f>--, 
given  its  assent.  Public  opinion  would  have  seen  in  thexi, 
only  a  trick  by  which  England  was  seeking  the  aid  of  tke 
United  States  in  her  efforts  to  secure  the  legaUzation  of  the 
opium  trade. 

On   the  other  hand,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  have  ignored  the  causes  for  war,  which  upoo- 
examination  proved  to  be  very  sli^t,  and  could  have  con — 
tinued  a  policy  of  conciliation,  waiting  for  time  to  do  it^* 
work  in  softening  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  and  leadings 
them  to  see  the  advantages  to  them  of  the  fullest  poBsibl^^ 
harmony  and  cooperation  witJi  the  United  States.    Sudi  ^» 
policy,  within  a  few  years,  would  doubtless  have  met  witt» 
some  success.    However,  one  large  factor  in  such  a  success 
woultl  have  been  the  chastisement  which  Great  Britain  lia<:/ 
already  dcterniiiied  to  administer  to  China. 
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could  not  be  trusted  in  China  and  required  a  great  deal  of 
watching. 

The  poUcy  actually  adopted  represented  a  compromise 
at  every  point  and  assigned  to  the  United  States  an  igno- 
minious role.  President  Buchanan  rejected  the  proposal  of 
war  with  China,  but  he  yielded  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord 
Napier  in  that  he  agreed  to  dispatch  to  China  a  plenipoten- 
tiary to  be  present  during  the  hostilities,  with  instructions 
to  press  the  American  claims  for  reparations  and  a  revision 
of  the  treaty  at  any  opportune  time. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  decision  was  satis- 
factory to  Great  Britain.  It  involved  the  assent  of  the 
United  States  to  the  plan  of  chastisement  and  thus  fore- 
stalled any  opposition,  such  as  Humphpey  Marshall  had 
made  in  1853,  to  the  English  program  of  operations.  While 
it  placed  upon  Great  Britain  a  burden  of  expense  which  it 
would  have  been  glad  to  share,  yet  it  removed  from  the 
arena  a  power  with  which  England  would  otherwise  have 
had  to  share  the  certain  prestige  of  victory.  In  1858  Great 
Britain  was  preparing  not  merely  to  open  up  China  to  the 
trade  of  the  world,  but  also  to  'claim  her  place  of  priority 
in  the  East/  ^*  and  there  were  few  regrets  that  the  United 
States  was  unprepared  to  assert  a  similar  claim.  Meanwhile 
an  American  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary was  to  be  dispatched  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  to 
stand  under  the  tree,  with  his  basket,  waiting  for  his  asso- 
ciates above  to  ^ake  down  the  fruit,  and  he  was  even 
instructed  to^ffer  mediation  in  case  those  in  the  tree  be- 
came involved  with  the  owners  of  the  orchard.  Surely  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  rever  played  a  more 
inglorious  role  in  international  affairs. 

Insthuctions  to  William  B.  Reed 

As  long  as  such  a  poUcy  was  to  be  pursued  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  select  an  experienced  diplomat,  but  instead 
President  Buchanan  appointed  his  friend  William  B.  Reed 
of  Pennsylvania.     Reed's  diplomatic  experience  had  been 
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confined  to  a  brief  period  when  at  the  age  of  twenty  he 
served  as  private  secretary  to  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  U.  S.  minis- 
ter in  Mexico  (1825-7).  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and 
and  had  been  active  in  state  politics,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  legislature  and  attorney  general.  For  the  six  years 
pievious  to  his  departure  for  China  he  had  been  professor 
of  American  history  in  the  University- nL^Pennsylvania.'" 
Mr.  Reed's  instructions  frorn  Lewis  Cassjwere:  " 

1.  Communicate  freely  with  the  British  and  French  miniatere 
and  make  known  to  tlie  Chinese  thiit  the  President  believes  that  the 
objects  of  the  Allit'd  Powers  are  "just  and  expedient."  Confine  your- 
self tJ>  firm  rciirescntations  to  the  Chinese,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
(;ov.'riimont  of  the  United  States  is  not  at  war  with  China,  and 
lenviuf;  to  the  eovemnient  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  next  step  in 
case  yoxir  representations  are  fruitless. 

2.  Have  the  same  friendly  relations  with  the  envoy  of  Buseiu  as 
witli  those  of  France  and  England.  Enlist  his  support  for  your 
ri'iircscntations  to  the  Chinese  Government.  "There  is  nothinff  in  the 
IK>licy  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  China  which  is  not  quit« 
consistent  with  the  pacific  relations  which  are  understood  to  exist 
bctiKten  that  empire  and  Eussia." 

(3.  Aluke  clear  to  the  Chinese  authorities  that  the  United  States 
seeks  only  the  cnlargetnent  of  opportunities  for  trade,  and  that  "it 
desires  neither  territory  nor  to  interfere  in  China's  domestic  afiaira. 

■1.  The  United  States  does  not  seek  tho.  leitalization  of  the  opiiim 
trade,  and  will  not  uphold  its  citizens  in  any  efforts  they  make  to 
introduce  the  druf;  into  the  country. 

.'i.  Secure  the  establishment  of  some  baais  of  exehanite  which 
will  iircivide  for  the  reei>iinition  of  the  legal  currency  of  the  United 
Htiiti-H  iit  its  true  value  when  offered  in  payment  for  goods. 

*i.  Secure  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  treaty  in  the  matter  of 
the  satisfaction  of  claims,  the  rifrht  of  protection  for  the  life  and 
property  of  American  citizens,  and  obtain  modifications  which  will 
permit  to  Americans  the  right  of  residence  in  the  open  porta  without 
interference. 

7.  It  was  alMo  intimated  that  Mr.  Reed  might  assume  the  role 
of  miilintor.  "It  is  possible  even  that  it  [Reed's  neutral  position] 
tniiy  be  empjoycfl  with  advantage  as  a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  hcUigereiit  parties,  and  tend  in  this  way  to  the  termination 
of  the  war." 
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^ 


/         William  B.  Reed,  the  fijwfAmerican  Minister  Plenipo- 
I     tentiary  to  China,  arrived  at^ongkong  in  November,  1857, 
I     and  six  months  Later  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  in 
L^company    with    Count    Putiatin,    Baron    Gros   and    Lord 
Elgin,  the  Russian,  French  and  British  envoys  respectively. 
Elgin  and  Gros  had  been  instructed  to  demand  full  repara- 
tions for  insults  and  injuries  including  particularly  the 
hauling  down  of  the  British  flag  on  the  lorcha  Attow,  a 
vessel  which  had  been  engaged  in  opium  smuggling,  and  the 
murder  of  Abbe  Chapedelaine,  a  French  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  in  Kwangsi,  and  also  to  secure  a  full  revision  of 
the  treaties.    They  had  been  accompanied  to  China  by 
formidable  fleets  of  war  vessels  and  transports  and  were 
fully  prepared  for  hostilities.    The  American  envoy  was  in- 
structed to  secure  "modifications"  of  the  Gushing  treaty, 
and    Putiatin    was   seeking   an   entirely    new    convention 
which  would  admit  Russia  to  the  sea-borne  trade  of  China 
j~-Qn  the  same  terms  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  other  treaty 
-^-^owers.* 

The  events  from  the  arrival  of  Reed  to  the  beginning  of 
negotiations  at  the  Pei-ho  must  be  summarized  briefly. 
Commissioner  Yeh  at  Canton  refused  to  see  Reed  and 
asserted  that  a  revision  of  the  treaty  was  unnecessary. 
Meeting  with  similar  treatment,  Lord  Elgin  ^nd  Baron  Gros 
turned  matters  over  to  the  allied  naval  authorities  and  the 
bombardment  of  Canton  began  December  28.  A  week  later 
the  city  was  invaded  and  occupied.  Yeh  was  made  prisoner 
and  subsequently  transported  to  Calcutta  where  he  died. 
The  British  and  French  troops  remained  in  occupation  of 
Canton  while  the  allied  envoys,  preceded  by  Reed  and 
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Putiatin,  advanced  to  Shanghai.  Notwithstanding  some 
misunderstandings  with  Lord  Elgin  who  from  the  outset 
assumed  (■(miplcto  leadership  of  the  allied  expedition,  Reed 
worked  in  cottperution  with  the  allied  envoys.  He  addressed 
a  separate  yet  practically  simultaneous  note  with  the  others 
to  Peking  demanding  a  revision  of  the  treaties  and  approv- 
ing the  tiemaiuls  of  the  British  and  French.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  oEfort  to  cooperate,  Mr.  Reed  was  subjected  to  the 
most  pusillanimous  abuse  by  the  Times  correspondent  who 
accompanied  Lord  Elgin,-  and  was  made  to  feel  that  the 
only  cooperation  really  desired  was  one  in  which  Lord  Elgin 
would  dictate  the  movements  and  policy  of  the  combined 
missions.*  The  American  envoy  had  been  assigned  to  an 
impossible  rule.  At  Shanghai  he  received  additional  instruc- 
tions from  Secretary  of  State  Cass,  again  cautioning  him  to 
limit  his  cooperation  to  purely  peaceful  measures.  The 
coldness  of  Lord  Elgin  and  the  cordiality  of  Count  Putiatin 
tended  more  and  more  to  separate  the  four  envoys  into 
pairs,  and  the  increasing  intimacy  of  Reed  with  the  Russians 
became  an  additional  annoyance  to  the  British.  At  the 
Pei-lio  Reed  determined  to  adopt  an  independent  course  of 
action.    It  may  be  gravely  questioned  whether  it  was  not 
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Against  the  advice  of  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros,  Mr. 
Reed  decided  to  continue  the  conferences  with  the  Chinese 
officials,  although  it  was  definitely  known  that  the  refusal 
of  the  Emperor  to  consent  to  diplomatic  residence  at  or 
visits  to  the  capital,  and  the  refusal  to  open  up  the  rivers, 
left  the  allied  envoys  no  alternative  but  to  proceed  up  the 
river,  using  whatever  force  might  be  required.  On  the  19th 
of  May  S.  Wells  Williams  and  W.  A.  P.  Martin  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  conference  with  some  of  the  subordinate  officers 
of  the  Imperial  Commission  where  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  being  drafted  when  a  note  from  Mr,  Reed  warned 
them  that  the  allied  powers  were  to  bombard  the  forts  the 
following  day.  The  American  minister  instructed  them  to 
discontinue  the  conference. 

Promptly  at  ten  o'clock,  May  20,  the  allies  attacked  the 
Taku  forts  which  offered  only  a  feeble  resistance.  Having 
taken  possession  of  the  forts  within  two  hours,  the  allied 
forces  moved  on  up  the  river. 

Mr,  Reed's  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  brief 
conflict  was  not  carried  out.  Indeed,  a  large  number  of 
officers  from  the  squadron  which  was  compelled  to  lay  at 
anchorage  well  off  shore  came  inside  the  river  to  the 
Antelope,  a  small  steamer  which  had  been  chartered  at 
Shanghai  and  attached  to  the  squadron  for  service  in  shal- 
low water,  to  view  the  attack.  Hardly  was  the  struggle  over 
when  Dr.  Williams  received  a  note  from  one  of  the  attaches 
of  the  Chinese  Commission  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Americans  would  not  withdraw.  And  the  next  day  Count 
Putiatin  and  Mr.  Reed  received  a  formal  request  urging 
them  to  remain  and  foltow  the  allied  envoys  up  to  Tientsin. 
Lord  Elgin  also  urged  that  the  neutral  envoys  continue 
their  cooperation  as  far  as  possible.  On  the  29th  of  May 
Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros  proceeded  up  the  river  in  a 
British  vessel  flying  both  the  British  and  the  French  flags, 
and  shortly  after  Count  Putiatin  and  Mr.  Reed  followed 
in  the  Russian  steamer  Amerika,  which  flew  both  the  Rus- 
sian and  the  American  ensigns.  At  Tientsin  the  allied  pleni- 
potentiaries took  up  residence  in  a  large  temple,  while  the 
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iiputral  envoys  found  less  commodious  but  more  comfortable 
quartors  together  in  a  private  residence. 

This  advance  of  the  allied  and  neutral  plenipotentiaries 
t(j  a  jioint  half  way  between  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  and 
Peking  had  an  immediate  effect  on  "the  Imperial  Court, 
Two  commissioners,  Kweiliang,  a  cabinet  minister,  and 
Hwashana.  president  of  the  Board  of  Civil  OflBce,  with 
powers  which  were  practically  unlimited,  were  at  once  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  to  Tientsin.  Lord  Elgin  met  them  for 
an  interview  on  June  4th,  Baron  Gros  the  following  day,  and 
Mr.  Reed  nn  the  7th.  The  negotiations  were  carried  forward 
with  rapidity,  under  the  steady  pressure  of  the  allied  powers. 
The  Russian  treaty  was  signed  on  the  13th,  the  American  on 
the  ISth,  the  British  on  the  26th,  and  the  French  the  next 
day.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July  the  foreigners 
had  retired  from  Tientsin  and  returned  to  Shanghai. 

The  Treaties  of  Tientsin 

The  nCKOtiations  of  Mr.  Reed  when  compared  either 
with  those  of  Caleb  Cushing  at  Macao  in  1844  or  with  those 
of  Lord  Klffin.  were  quite  without  distinction.    The  result- 
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.subjects  of  separate  negotiations,  and  were  settled  in  sep-  > 

arate  agreements.  They  therefore  became  the  natural 
divisions  of  our  study.  First  let  us  consider  the  more  im- 
portant settlements  of  the  treaties  theihselves. 

There  had  been  an  entire  unanimity  among  the  powers 
that  first  in  importance  was  the  establidiment  of  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  foreign  powers  at  Peking  with  the 
privilege  of  corresponding  with  the  Imperial  Government 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  There  was  little  hope  of  re- 
moving the  causes  of  misunderstanding  and  irritation  be- 
tween the  Imperial  Government  and  the  foreign  powers  so 
long  as  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  powers  were 
held  at  arm's  length  and  treated  as  inferiors.  The  system 
which  made  the  governor  general  of  Canton  the  foreign 
minister  of  China  seemed  wholly  wrong. 

With  the  resumption  of  the  negotiations  at  Tientsin, 
Mr.  Reed  assiuned  towards  the  new  commissioners  Kwei- 
liang  and  Hwashana  a  more  decided  and  positive  tone, 
warning  them  that  the  United  States  which  had  persisted  in 
a  peaceful  policy  towards  China  would  not  be  satisfied  in  the 
final  settlement  with  any  terms  which  discriminated  against 
the  Americans.  The  Chinese,  on  the  other  side,  were  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  a  conciliatory  policy.  Although 
still  absolutely  refusing  to  concede  the  right  of  residence  in 
Peking,  they  agreed  to  a  compromise  which  was  written  into 
the  American  treaty  (Articles  4  and  5)  to  the  eflfect  that  the 
highest  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States 
would  not  only  have  the  right  to  correspond  under  seal  with 
the  Privy  Council  in  Peking,  but  that  whenever  business 
required  he  would  have  the  right  of  visit  and  sojourn  in  the 
capital.  By  the  Chinese  this  was  regarded  as  a  great  con- 
cession, and  to  Mr.  Reed  it  seemed  satisfactory.  With  him 
agreed  Count  Putiatin  and  Baron  Gros  into  whose  treaties, 
respectively,  similar  provisions  were  incorporated.  These 
stipulations  were  fortified  by  a  further  agreement  that  if  at 
any  time  another  power  secured  the  full  rights  of  residence 
at  Peking,  the  same  privilege  would  inure  to  the  United 
States. 


firi 
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The  fundamental  objection  of  the  Chinese  to  adxnittixig 
the  foreign  ministers  to  Peking  appears  to  have  been  tiiat 
it  would  result  in  a  loss  of  prestige  to  the  Empercw^-a  most 
serious  matter  at  a  time  when  the  Eknpire  was  torn  hy 
ominous  rebellion.  Hitherto  only  tribute-bearing  envoys 
had  been  admitted  to  Peking  and  their  visits  had  been  ar^ 
ranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  to  the  Chinese  pecq[de 
the  manifest  of  supremacy  of  their  emperor  ovet  all  the 
nations.  There  may  also  have  been  some  fear  of  the  E«n|^ 
lish,  that  their  entrance  into  Peking  might  result  even  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire  itself.* 

Lord  Elgin,  however,  was  insistent  upon  the  stipulatiim 
for  diplomatic  residence  at  Peking,  regarding  it  as  'far  the 
most  important  matter  gained  by  the  treaty/  and  even  at 
the  last  moment  he  was  prepared  to  insist  upon  it,  thou^ 
another  show  of  military  strength  might  be  required  to 
force  the  assent  of  the  Emperor.*  In  the  British  treaty  it 
was  stipulated  (Article  3)  that  ''the  Ambassador,  Minister, 
or  other  Diplomatic  Agent,  so  appointed  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  may  reside  with  his  family  and 
establishment,  permanently  at  the  capital,  or  may  visit  it 
occasionally,  at  the  option  of  the  British  Government" 

The  other  point  upon  which  Mr.  Reed  at  Taku  had  met 
with  the  firm  resistance  of  the  Imperial  Government,  was 
the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Yangtie. 
The  demand  for  this  concession  from  China  had  been  pecul- 
iarly an  American  one.  It  had  first  been  proposed  by  Hum- 
phrey Marshall  in  1853,  and  had  been  in  the  projet  submit^ 
ted  to  Tsung  Lun  at  the  Pei-ho  in  1854  by  Robert  M. 
McLane.  Dr.  Parker  also  had  been  instructed  to  ask  for  it 
in  1856.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  British  and  the 
French  had  been  more  cautious  jn  this  point.  Oount 
Walewski,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  May  19,  1856,  had 
felt  that  the  proposed  demands  of  Dr.  Parker  were  probably 
more  than  the  Chinese  would  grant  and  nearly  a  year  eariier 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  opening  of  the  Yangtae 
even  as  far  as  Nanking  might  prove  sufficient.  In  similar 
tone  the  instruction  to  Sir  John  Bowring  in  1854  had  only 
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called  for  the  opening  of  the  Yangtze  as  far  as  Nanking.^ 
Upon  this  question  of  the  opening  of  the  rivers  of  China  to 
navigation  by  foreign  vessels  there  was  also  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  China.    S.  Wells  Williams  wrote:  ' 

"I  have  no  doubt,  the  more  I  see  the  entire  bearing  of  the  demand, 
that  the  Chinese  may  just  about  aa  well  abdicate  their  independence 
aa  allow  the  free  navigation  of  the  Yangtze  Hirer.  If  tliey  eould  be 
induced  to  encourage  their  own  people  to  buy  and  run  foreign 
steamers  and  schooners,  the  desired  advantages  would  be  gained  with- 
out forcing  this  wrong  upon  them.  They  will  have  to  yield,  I  suppose, 
and  with  the  liberty  let  go  for  ever  the  integrity  of  their  own  terri- 
tory to  the  lust  of  gain  and  power  on  the  part  of  those  who  ought 
to  consider  something  of  the  results  of  their  policy." 

Mr.  Rutherford  Alcock,  the  British  consul  at  Shanghai, 
in  a  memorandum  to  Lord  Elgin,  expressed  a  similar 
opinion;  " 

"  'The  worthless  character  of  a  numerous  gathering  of  foreigners 
of  all  nations,  under  no  effective  control,  is  a  public  calamity.  They 
<jispute  the  field  of  commerce  with  honester  men,  and  convert  privi- 
leges of  access  and  trade  into  means  of  fraud  and  violence.  In  this 
<2areer  of  license,  unchecked  by  any  fear  of  their  own  governments,  and 
jirotected  in  a  great  degree  by  treaties,  from  the  action  of  the  native 
xtuthorities,  the  Chinese  are  the  first  and  greatest,  but  by  no  means 
"the  only  sufferers.  There  is  no  government  or  nation  of  the  threat 
lEuropean  family  that  does  not  suffer  in  character,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  have  any  interests  at  stake  in  China,  in  these  also  both  immedi- 
ately and  prospectively.  This  is  the  danger  which  has  long  threatened 
"fche  worst  consequence  in  widespread  hostility  and  interrupted  trade.' 
Access  to  the  inner  waters  will  increase  the  evil  to  an  enormous 
extent." 

Mr.  Reed  came  rapidly  to  see  the  force  of  these  argu- 
ments and  did  not  press  the  matter  in  the  renewed  negotia- 
tions at  Tientsin.  In  explaining  his  action  to  Cass,  after 
reviewing  the  arguments  already  mentioned,  he  added:  '" 

"Besides,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  their  assertion  of  a  right  of 
absolute  sovereignty  over  the  rivers  was  one  that  I,  least  of  all,  had 
a  right  to  question;  and  whilst  I  might  wish  to  see  t^em,  as  a  matter 
of  mere  commercial  interest,  allow  the  foreigner  ^Wi  and  trade  up 
their  rivers  at  pleasure,  yet  they  had  a  perfect  right  "ft^ef use. 

In  this,  as  in  the  matter  of  residence  at  Peking,  Lord 
Elgin  was  determined.    Almost  at  the  last  minute  before 
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signing  the  British  treaty  the  Qiineae  CominiMionvB  m- 
ceiverl  from  Peking  a  refusal  to  grant  the  ri^t  of  r 
and  the  expression  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  T 
iu  defer  the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Yangtie  until 
the  rebellion  had  been  suppresaed.  Kweiliang  and  Hm^ 
shana  feared  that  their  own  lives  mi^t  be  the  forfnt  if 
they  were  to  dgn  away  these  concessions  to  Great  Bxitnin, 
and  they  asked  Count  Putiatin  and  Mr.  Reed  to  take  to 
Ix>r<I  J'llgin  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  to  urge  him  to  reeade 
from  his  demands.*  The  fVench  treaty  already  drafted  and 
approved,  though  not  signed,  had  not  included  such  an 
unlimited  concession.^*  The  two  neutral  envoys,  thenfbn^ 
took  the  matter  up  with  Baron  Gros  and  he  ventured  to 
approach  Lord  Elgin  on  the  subject,  yet  with  no  suooba 
Ix)r<l  Elgin  himself,  in  a  letter  to  lua  family,  reoonfa  bit 
answer  to  Baron  Groe's  intervention:  *' 

"I  sent  for  the  Admiral;  gun  him  s  bint  that  there  was  a  gieat^^ 
opptirtutiitjr  for  England;  that  all  the  Fovran  were  di'sertiii^  me  on  a ' 
IKiint  which  ther  had  aU,  ia  tlwir  original  ap^cntions  to  Peking,, 
doiniindod,  and  which  the;  all  intended  to  cumi  if  I  got  it;  thafr: 
tliurufuro  wo  had  it  ib  our  power  to  claim  our  place  of  priori^  in  the' 
Knat,  liy  obtaining  thii  when  otbeia  would  not  insist  on  it.  Woiildj 
lid  back  met  .  .  .  Thii  waa  the  foTCDOon  of  Saturday,  28tk  The 
treaty  wm  signed  in  the  erening.' 

"The  British  treaty  stipulated,  Artide  10,  that  as  soon 
as  pwvc^c  had  been  restored  in  the  rebellious  territory,  British 
veascls  should  be  admitted  to  the  Yangtie  as  far  as  Hankow, 
and  tliiit  the  port  of  Chingkiang,  even  tiun  held  by  the 
Imperiul  Government,  should  in  any  event  lie  opened  at  the 
end  of  a  year  from  the  signing  of  the  trealy.  The  French 
treaty  called  for  the  opening  of  Nanking  as  soon  as  it  should 
be  recaptured  from  the  rel»lB.*' 

Closely  associated  with  the  opening  of  the  Yangtze 
was  aceess  to  the  interior  of  the  Empire.  In  the  earlier 
ne^liations  for  the  revision  of  the  treaties,  in  1854 
and  1856,  the  American  representatives  had  proposed  the 
iiiiliniited  opening  of  the  Empire.    The  objectione  fo  thf 

•fi.  Will*  miUams  KtBtn  tbmt  the  Imperial  Oommlxli 
It  wotilit  be  wurap  tban  osclcn  ' —  ■»-•■■-"-  — ■  = — ■  • 
dpallDs*  witb  Lord  Elsta. 
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''^vere  similar  to  those  against  the  opening  of  the  rivers  to 
avigation,  and  in  the  American  treaty  of  Tientsin  there  is 
o  reference  to  it.    In  view  of  earlier  American  demands, 

IMr.  Reed's  comments  on  provisions  in  the  British  and 

ZFrench  treaties  for  travel  in  the  interior  are  interesting. 

ZHe  wrote:  ^* 

"This  [access  to  the  interior]  is  provided  for  in  both  the  English 

^Biid  French  treaties,  and,  of  course,  with  its  limitations,  inures  to  us. 

"The  provision  of  the  former  treaty  is  very  comprehensive  for,  with 

^he  limitation  of  requiring  a  passport,  the  form  of  which  the  consuls 

^md  not  the  Chinese  are  to  determine,  any  foreigner  may  go  anywhere 

an  China  *for  pleasure,  or  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  may  hire  vessels 

zfor  the  carriage  of  his  baggage  or  merchandise"    No  routes  are  speci- 

::£ed;  no  limit  to  the  character  or  amount  of  merchandise  which  may 

\e  taken  into  the  interior,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  foreigner 

Englishman,  Frenchman,  Russian,  or  American — from  unloading 

liis  ship  load  of  cottons  or,  if  he  happen  to  be  unscrupulous,  of  opium, 

at  Shanghai,  or  ,  when  it  shall  be  opened,  and  carrying  it  in 

one  or  a  fleet  of  junks,  or  small  craft  steamers,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Thibet,  or  by  the  grand  canal  to  Tientsin  and  Peking,  or  in  short,  any- 
where, selling  it  as  he  goes  along.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  carries 
with  him  his  'extraterritoriality' ;  for  the  article  which  provides  for 
his  transit  in  the  interior  also  provides  for  his  immunity.  *If,'  says 
the  British  treaty,  *he  shall  commit  any  offense  against  the  law,  he 
shall  be  handed  over  to  the  nearest  consul  for  punishment,  but  he 
must  not  be  subjected  to  ill-usage  in  excess  of  necessary  restraint.' 
This  rendered  into  plain  language  means  that  the  foreigner  who  com- 
mits a  rape  or  murder  a  thousand  miles  from  the  sea-board  is  to  be 
gently  restrained,  and  remitted  to  a  consul  for  trial,  necessarily  at  a 
remote  point  where  testimony  could  hardly  be  obtained  or  relied  on. 
These  are  the  abuses  and  dangers  which  this  new  system  of  unlimited 
intercourse  seems  to  foreshadow.  .  .  ." 

Upon  the  subject  of  extraterritoriality  Mr.  Reed  enter- 
tained very  strong  convictions.  He  did  not  deny  the  neces- 
sity for  such  concessions  as  had  been  obtained  by  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  in  1842  and  by  Caleb  Gushing  in  1844,  but  he 
found  the  American  abuse  of  the  privileges  had  been  wholly 
disgraceful.    He  wrote:  ^^ 

".  .  .  no  greater  wrong  could  be  done  to  a  weak  nation,  no  clearer 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  a  treaty,  than  claiming  exemption 
from  the  local  law  for  our  citizens  who  commit  crime,  and  then  failing 
to  punish  them  ourselves.  We  extort  from  China  ^extraterritoriality,' 
the  amenability  of  guilty  Americans  to  our  law,  and  then  we  deny  to 
our  judicial  officers  the  means  of  punishing  them.  There  are  consular 
courts  in  China  to  try  American  thieves  and  burglars  and  murderers. 
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lait  there  is  not  a  single  jnil  where  tlio  thief  or  bur«lar  may  be  eoii- 
tiiK'd.  Our  eotisuk  in  this,  na  in  many  otliur  piirtieulurs,  have  to  uji- 
l.ciit  t'l  the  Kn)j;liah  or  Freiidi  libonility.  und  it  often  happetiii  that  the 
|if*ni(eiitiary  ueeoniniodatioiis  of  Knghind  and  Fnmee  are  inadoqiintc 
to  llu-ir  own  neeessitiea,  and  the  Anicriean  i^iilprit  ia  diaehargcd. 
Heiir'i-  it  follows  that  many  elaim  the  jiriviloiie  of  Amerieaii  citizcn- 
shiii,  ill  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  this  inminnitj-,  and  every  vaga- 
lioiid  Knirlishman,  Irislimun,  or  Seiitehniun,  iiny  one  who,  speaking  our 
liuiKiiiitie,  ean  make  out  a  prima  facie  elaini  to  citizenship,  eonimits 
ei-itiie  aeeoi-dinf  to  hia  inelination,  aocure  that  if  he  ia  tried  in  the 
Atnerii-iin  eniirts  there  is  no  power  of  punishment.  .  .  . 

"1  i-onsider  the  exaction  of  'ox-ti-rritorialily'  from  the  Chinese,  bo 
loiiK  as  the  United  States,  refuse  or  noffleet  to  pn>vide  the  meana  of 
imiiishtiien^  an  opjirobrium  of  tlic  worst  kind.  It  is  as  bad  aa  the 
cDcilio  iir  <iiiinni  trade.  Were  it  not  tliat  I  have  strong  confidence  that 
when  this  matter  is  fully  underatood  Congress  will  apply  the  remedy, 
I  shoidd  he  ashamed  to  put  my  name  to  a  treaty  whieh  asserts  this 
l>i>:isted  privilege  of  'ex-territoriality.' " 

In  the  revision  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  bearing  on 
extcitcrritoriality  Mr.  Reed  inserted  an  additional  provision, 
as  a  jirotection  to  China,  by  which  it  became  lawful  for 
f'iiiiieso  as  well  as  American  officers  to  arrest  an  American 
citizen,  but  this  slight  alteration  in  the  treaty  could,  by 
itf-clf,  do  little  to  redeem  the  American  name  from  the  dis- 
Rracc  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  decade. 

At  Taku  the  Chinese  Commissioners  had  agreed  to  the 
iiprniiif;  nf  seven  new  ports:  Tai-wan  and  Tara-sui  in  For- 
innwa:  Hai-kau  on  the  island  of  Hainan;  and  on  the  main- 
iaii'i.  Tienpeh  and  Swatow  in  Kwang-tung,  Tsienchow  in 
Fukicii.  and  Wanchow  in  Chekiang.'"  At  Tientsin,  how- 
('\('r,  Kwciliang  and  Hwashana,  for  some  unexplained 
rcascm,  receded  from  the  previous  liberality  and  would  allow 
JMr.  Reed  only  two  ports,  the  same  to  be  chosen  from  those 
already  mentioned  at  Taku.  Accordingly,  in  the  American 
treaty,  the  only  additional  ports  opened  were  Swatow  and 
Tai-wan.  Lord  Elgin,  who  proposed  to  do  nothing  by 
lialvcF.  although  for  some  strange  reason  he  omitted  Tien- 
tsin from  his  list,  secured  the  opening  of  no  less  than  eleven 
new  ports.  Two  of  these,  Tang-chow  and  Newehwang, 
afforded  outlets  for  Shantung  and  Manchuria,  opening  up  a 
trade  along  the  e<iast  northwards,  fifteen  hundred  miles 
above  Shanghai.     Tncorporatctl  also  in  the  British  treaty 
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-were  reduction  of  tonnage  dues,  and  rights  of  exportation 
ivhich,  in  Mr.  Reed's  judgment,  would  be  likely  to  transfer 
most  of  the  coasting  trade  of  China  from  native  to  foreign 
vessels,  which  were  already  being  preferred  on  account  of 
their  speed,  safety  from  pirates,  insurability  and  cheapness. 
Mr.  Reed  also  believed  that  by  these  regulations  the  small 
American  vessels  on  the  coast  would  have  an  advantage  over 
all  others.  In  these  expectations  his  hopes  were  largely 
realized.  China  was  compelled  to  surrender  not  only  her 
rights  to  the  exclusive  navigation  of  her  rivers,  but  also  to 
open  her  coasting  trade — privileges  which  the  United  States 
had  been  accustomed  to  guard  most  jealously. 

The  nearest  claim  to  distinction  for  the  American  treaty, 
unless  it  be  a  distinction  to  have  abstained  from  demanding 
the  above  mentioned  privileges  of  the  British  treaty,  lay  in 
the  article  granting  religious  toleration,  which  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

A  clause  in  Article  1  of  the  American  treaty  stipulated : 
"if  any  other  nation  should  act  unjustly  or  oppressively,  the 
United  States  will  exert  their  good  offices,  on  being  informed 
of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the 
question,  thus  showing  their  friendly  feelings.''    This  be- 
came the  subject  of  much  ironical  comment,  which,  had  the 
clause  been  inserted  by  the  Americans,  would  have  been 
quite  justified  when  one  considers  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  treaty  was  signed.    But  this  clause  was  added 
to  the  text  by  one  of  the  assistants  of  Kweiliang  and 
Hwashana.^*^    Such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  must 
not,  however,  be  taken  for  more  than  it  was  worth.  (  Al- 
though it  had  been  a  cardinal  point  in  American  policy 
since  the  days  of  Caleb  Cushing's  negotiations  at  Macao 
^txd  before,  ^to  win  just  such  confidence  from  China  as  this 
^l^use  would  seem  to  indicate,  it  actually  meant  in  1858 
/it:. tie  more  than  that  the  shrewd  Chinese  diplomat  was  seek- 
^^^Xg  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  United  States  and  possibly 
J^CDlate  them  from  the  European  powers.     A  few  months 
^^ter  Mr.  Williams,  then  acting  as  Charge,  wrote  to  Mr. 
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"It  is  quite  a  mistake  ti>  suiijiose  Ihnt  t!ie  rulera  of  China  have 
■I'fiard  for  one  nation  more  tlian  anotlicr;  that  they  are  more 
l!,v,    for   instance,    townrds    the    Americana    than    towards    the 
f  ii^liT,li;  they  may,  perhaps,  fear  the  English  and  RuBeiana  more  than 
piey  lii)  the  Americans,  but  they  would  be  glad  if  none  of  them  ow 
e  near  them," 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  American  tna^ 
f  of  Tientsin  did  lay  the  basis  for  the  friendship  between 
[  China  and  the  United  States  which  grew  r^)idly  in  the 
next  decade.    Yet  from  the  smashing  blow  which  had  been 
dealt  to  China  in  the  British  treaty  of  1858  no  friend  oould 
rescue  her.    Even  had  she  chosen  to  make  a  frimd  of  the 
Uniteti  States  fourteen  years  earlier,  there  was  little  that  . 
could  have  been  done  to  save  her.   The  Empire  had  broo^t^ 
the  calamity  upon  itself,    China  has  ever  been  the  c 
of  her  friends.    This  fact,  however,  mitigates  the  r 
bility  neither  of  Great  Britain  which  had  acted  witii  bo  U 
regard  for  the  evil  consequences  of  such  an  opening  up  tcM 
the  Empire,  nor  of  the  United  States  which  sent  an  envt^  tea 
play  the  part  of  Saul  holding  the  coats  of  those  who  ooDk— 
mitted  the  assault.    That  China  in  lata*  years  reoeiTeid 
benefits  from  the  breaking  down  of  her  walls  of  pride  aaci 
exclitsiiin  is  undeniable,  but  it  is  eqiially  undeniable  that 
niurh  of  the  evil  that  followed  in  its  train  mi^t  have  beea     . 
avoicicd  had  Lord  Elgin  been  less  possessed  of  tbe  detv-    j 
iniii.'^tiDn  to  chastise  an  ancient  Empire  and  to  MtabU    J 
once  for  all  the  priority  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Ibr  Eiit    I 

jJTabiff — Legalization  of  the  Opium  Tr«si   f 
Jt  was  agreed  that  the 
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a  schedule  similar  to  the  one  adopted  in  the  French  Treaty 
of  Whampoa  (1844),  with  the  understanding  that  it  would 
be  replaced  by  a  new  tariiEf  to  be  determined  subsequently 
at  Shanghai.  Lord  Elgin  was  much  more  specific.  In  the 
British  treaty  (Article  26)  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Em- 
peror was  to  delegate  a  high  officer  of  the  board  of  revenue 
to  meet  representatives  of  the  British  Government  at 
Shanghai  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  tariff  with  a  view 
to  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  a  five  per  cent  ad  valorem 
Tate.* 

The  British  treaty  also  included  an  agreement  (Article 
28)  for  the  regulation  of  transit  dues — a  vexed  question 
'Which  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  irritation  to  merchants  of 
sll  nations,  especially  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Taiping 
rebellion  when  local  governments  were  greatly  in  need  of 
additional  revenues.    Mr.  Reed  had  felt  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  regulate  the  transit  dues  by  treaty,^®  but  Lord  Elgin 
^^LS  not  so  easily  satisfied.    He  secured  an  agreement  that  in 
^c>  case  were  these  dues  to  exceed  two  and  one  half  per  cent 
<*52?  valorem,  and  that  British  merchants  should  have  the 
ri^ht  to  pay  in  one  sum  the  entire  transit  taxes  for  goods 
cc^nsigned   inland    (Article  28).     To   have   enforced  this 
a-i^ticle  China  would  have  been  compelled  to  reorganize  the 
^^tire  fiscal  system  of  the  Empire.    In  practice  the  stipula- 
tion was  the  source  of  perennial  irritation. 

The  Emperor  appointed  Kweiliang  and  Hwashana  who 
^ad  negotiated  the  treaties  of  Tientsin  to  represent  China 
in  the  tariff  revision  conferences,  but  the  actual  work  was 
done  by  secretaries  and  subordinates  who  conferred  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Wade,  representing  Great  Britain,  and  Dr.  S. 
Wells  Williams  who,  at  the  invitation  of  Lord  Elgin,  was 
delegated  to  represent  the  United  States  informally.    Mr. 
H.  N.  Lay,  formerly  of  the  British  consular  service  and  now 
of  the  Foreign  Board  of  Inspectorate  of  Customs  at  Shang- 
hai, was  also  a  member  of  the  conference. 

•The  tariff  of  1843,  while  impoRing  specific  duties,  had  aimed  to  establish 
approximatelT  a  five  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate.  Since  the  fixing  of  that  schedule 
toe  prices  of  various  articles  in  China  had,  for  the  most  part,  fallen,  so  that 
In  1858  many  of  the  specific  duties  were  actually  more  than  five  per  cent 
reckoned  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
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Although  Mr.  Reed  shifted  entirely  to  Lord  Elpi  the 
responsibility  for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  and  for  fizing  the 
specifijc  rates  for  the  transit  tax,  and  avoided  beoomiiig  h 
party  to  the  negotiations  between  Lord  Elgin  and  tiie  two 
Chinese  Commissioners,  he  thought  it  well  to  include  flie 
tariff,  when  it  was  completed,  in  the  form  of  a  'suppkineD- 
tary  convention'  which  had  the  force  of  a  treaty.  To  tlui 
proposal  the  Chinese  assented.-"  The  general  tendency  ol 
the  new  tariff  was  slightly  to  reduce  the  duties  whidi  bad , 
previously  been  in  force,  and  the  details  are  relatively  unim- 
portant. More  important  than  the  tariff  itself  was  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Foreign  Inspector- 
ate of  Chinese  Customs,  and  the  extension  of  the  system. 
which  had  hitherto  been  operative  only  at  Shanghai,  to  the 
other  open  ports.  Many  American  merchants  strongly 
objected  fo  the  system  for  no  very  apparent  reason  other 
than  that  it  was  effective  and  reduced  the  possibilities  of 
smugghng,  but  Mr.  Reed,  after  careful  investigation,  gave 
his  cordial  assent  to  its  extension. 

The  revised  tariff  was  most  notable  in  that  it  provided 
for  what  had  so  long  been  desired  by  Great  Britain  and  by 
the  foreigners  generally  in  China — the  legalization  of  tiie 
opium  trade.    The  part  played  by  the  American  envoy  ia 
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there  was  no  reference  to  opium.*  Lord  Elgin,  although  he 
had  been  definitely  instructed  to  secure  the  legalization  of 
the  trade,  had  abstained  from  inserting  any  referenQe  to  it 
in  the  text  of  the  treaty.  Until  the  revision  of  the  tariff, 
therefore,  the  status  of  the  opium  trade  remained  as  it  had 
been  since  the  treaties  of  1842-4.  But  in  the  revised  tariff 
the  trade  in  opium  was  legalized  by  the  following  rule: 

"Opium  will  henceforth  pay  thirty  taela  per  picul  Import  Duty. 
The  importer  will  aell  it  only  at  the  port.  It  will  be  carried  into  the 
interior  by  Chinese  only,  and  only  as  Chinese  property ;  the  foreiga 
trader  will  not  be  allowed  to  accompany  it.  The  provisions  of  Article 
9  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientain,  by  which  British  subjects  are  authorized 
to  proceed  into  the  interior  with  passports  to  trade,  will  not  extend 
to  it,  nor  will  those  of  Article  28  of  the  same  Treaty,  by  which  the 
Transit  Dues  are  regulated.  The  Transit  Dues  on  it  will  be  arranged 
as  the  Chinese  Govermncnt  see  fit;  nor  in  future  rerisiona  of  the 
Tariff  is  the  same  rule  of  revision  to  be  applied  to  Opium  as  to  other 
goods." 

While  Mr.  Reed  could  not  be  held  wholly  accountable 
for  the  insertion  of  the  above  rule,  he  not  only  approved  of 
it  but  even  initiated  the  correspondence  with  Lord  Elgin  in 
which  he  recommended  the  legalization  of  the  traffic,  thus 
reversing  himself  and  in  a  measure  violating  the  instructions 
of  his  government.  His  reasons  were  that  between  two  evils 
— the  legalization  of  the  trade,  and  the  existing  open  defi- 
ance of  the  Gushing  treaty  in  which  Americans  were  dealing 
in  the  drug  at  every  port  and  carrying  it  along  the  coast 
under  the  American  flag — legalization  of  the  trade  with 
heavy  duties  and  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  trans- 
portation and  sale  of  the  drug  in  the  interior  was  preferable. 
It  was  Mr.  Reed's  idea  that  the  Chinese  would,  under  the 
proposed  regulation,  be  better  able  than  formerly  to  restrict 
the  importation  by  fixing  a  high  tans'  and  by  the  control 
of  their  own  merchants.  The  American  Commissioner  was 
debating,  as  related  to  a  drug,  the  old  and  also  modern 
question  of  the  relative  merits  of  ineffective  prohibition  as 
compared  with  high  license  and  regulation.     If  Mr.  Reed 

*Tn  the  Treaty  ol  Wanghin  trading  la  opium  bnd  bnn  prohibited  to  Am«rl- 
caD  citizens,  and  In  tbe  aaneied  tariff  opium  had  beta  IncludiN)  In  tlii'  llHt  o( 
contraband   art  Idea. 
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was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  argument  tha«  is  nd  naBon 
whatever  to  suppose  that  his  error  was  any  other  than  that 
of  judgment,  and  with  him  stood  many  foreigners  of  long 
experience  in  China  who  could  be  charged  with  no  friendli- 
ness towards  the  opium  trade,  pr.  Williams  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife  said;  ^' 

"By  this  tariff  you  will  perhaps  be  Bnrprised  to  learn  that  opim 
is  legalized  and  pays  thir^  taela  per  picul  as  import  dn^.  The 
Chinese  (iuvemment  has  yielded  in  its  long  resiatance  to  permitdng 
this  drug  to  be  entered  through  the  customs  house,  the  opium  wir  (rf 
1840  ending  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  has  triumphed,  and  Jlie 
honorable  Kufjlish  merchants  and  government  can  now  ezonoite 
themselves  from  the  opprobrium  of  smuggling  this  article.  Bad  i> 
the  triumph  is,  I  um  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  disposition  of  tliii 
perplexing  question;  legalization  is  preferred  to  the  evils  atteofliiiS 
the  farce  now  played,  and  throwing  ridicule  on  the  laws  agaiBit 
it  by  sending  the  revenue  boats  to  the  opium  hulks  to  receive  t  dnV 
or  bribe  from  the  purchaser." 

Although  the  full  correspondence  of  Mr.  Reed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  legaUzation  of  the  opium  trade  was  not  onl; 
reported  at  the  State  Department  but  also  published  in 
1860,  the  action  of  the  American  plenipotentiary  seems  to 
have  aroused  no  general  adverse  comment  in  tiie  United 
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made  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  payment  of  the  losses, 
and  the  demand  was  complied  with.  There  was  no  examin- 
ation of  the  claims  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of 
their  value. 

Shortly  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty 
of  Wanghia,  a  mob  attacked  and  pillaged  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  Issachar  J.  Roberts,  a  missionary  who  subsequently 
became  associated  with  the  Taiping  rebellion.  The  claim 
presented  by  Roberts  was  regarded  as  excessive,  and  an 
award  was  made  by  a  joint  commission  composed  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Chinese.  The  Imperial  High  Commissioner,  how- 
ever, was  unwilling  to  settle.  Commissioner  John  W.  Davis 
in  1848  again  presented  the  claim  to  the  Viceroy  who  again 
refused  to  pay.  Davis  then  referred  the  matter  to  Washing- 
ton with  a  request  for  instructions.  The  Department  of 
State  was  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  the 
Roberts  claim,  and  instructed  Commissioner  Humphrey 
Marshall  to  investigate  and  report  as  to  whether  it  and  two 
others  were  "of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  official 
interposition  of  the  government."  ^  Marshall  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  claim  ought  to  be  enforced,  and  reported 
that  to  enforce  it  he  was  prepared  to  blockade  the  port  of 
Canton,  if  necessary,  "in  fine,  to  collect  the  money  by  any 
means  short  of  war,"  '^  but  nothing  was  done.  Withhold- 
ing payment  for  duties  was  strongly  urged  by  Commissioner 
Robert  L,  McLane,  as  the  most  effective  method  for  securing 
the  payment  of  the  claims  which,  while  still  not  large,  had 
greatly  increased  by  the  end  of  1854.^'  In  case  the  Chinese 
should  attempt  to  retaliate  by  threatening  to  stop  the  trade 
as  they  had  in  the  old  pre-treaty  days,  he  recommended  that 
the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  should  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  action  of  the  commissioner.  This  method  of 
coercing  the  Chinese  authorities  was  used  in  several  in- 
stances by  the  various  consuls  without  authority  from  the 
commissioner.  In  January,  1856,  the  consul  at  Shanghai 
reported  that  he  had  collected  a  claim  of  S18,000  by  stop- 
ping intercourse  with  the  taotai  for  two  weeks.^*  At  about 
the  same  time  the  American  consuls  at  Amoy  and  Shanghai 
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threatened  to  use  similar  measures  either  to  collect  daims 
or  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  but 
this  method  was  promptly  frowned  on  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  Parker  was  instructed  to  fOTego 
such  belligerent  methods.^^    The  consuls  were  reluctant  to 
surrender  such  an  effective  weapon  and  the  unauthorized 
action  of  the  American  consul  at  Foochow  in  1857  in  with- 
holding duties  almost  resulted  in  the  declaration  of  Foochow 
as  a  free  port.^"    As  the  time  for  the  revision  of  the  trealgr 
drew  near,  the  instructions  from  Washington  were  that  the  « 
settlement  of  claims  must  not  be  pushed  to  a  point  with* 
the  Chinese  authorities  which  would  jeopardize  the  revisioit: 
of  the  treaty. 

A  third  possible  method  for  the  settlement  of  claims  "^^ 
outlined  by  Dr.  Peter  Parker  in  a  confidential  communic^K. 
tion  to  Sir  John  Bowring  at  the  end  of  December,  ISSB.*- ' 
With  reference  to  the  losses  which  had  been  suffered  by  tl>e 
Americans  in  the  British  attack  on  Canton  in  the  preceding 
month,  Dr.  Parker  proposed  that  the  British  Govemmeii( 
should  assume  these  claims  and  collect  them  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  along  with  those  of  their  own  dtiieiu. 
This  proposal    to  have  the   British    Government  collect 
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and  tlie  Treaty  of  Tientsin  was  signed  without  any  settle- 
ment of  the  claims. 

Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  however, 
Mr.  Reed  renewed  the  discussion.  At  first  the  commis- 
sioners were  disposed  to  evade  the  matter  but  on  the  25th 
day  of  June  they  entered  into  an  agreement  for  settlement 
to  "be  considered  as  of  the  same  force  and  virtue  as  if  it  was 
embodied  in  the  treaty."  This  agreement  stipulated  that 
claims  for  indemnity  to  the  amount  of  600,000  taels  should 
be  liquidated  by  deducting  one  fifth  of  all  the  tonnage, 
import  and  export  duties,  which  were  paid  by  American 
ships  at  the  three  ports  of  Canton,  Foochow  and  Shanghai. 
These  deductions  were  to  be  made  by  the  consuls  and  the 
total  amount  was  to  be  reported  by  the  American  minister 
each  year  to  the  Chinese  authorities  until  the  entire  amount 
of  the  claims  had  been  settled. 

Mr.  Reed  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  this  settlement 
and  therefore  reopened  the  question  a  few  months  later  at 
Shanghai.^*  First  he  asked  from  the  American  claimants  for 
revised  statements  and  was  able  to  reduce  the  estimated 
damages  from  600,000  to  525,000  taels.  Kweiliang  and 
Hwashana,  not  unwilling  to  do  a  little  bargaining,  then 
agreed  that  if  the  total  amount  would  be  reduced  to  500,000 
taels,  they  on  their  part  would  agree  to  the  issuing  of 
debentures,  300,000  taels  for  Canton,  and  100,000  taels  each 
for  Foochow  and  Shanghai,  and  for  the  gradual  payment  of 
them  out  of  the  customs  revenue  from  American  vessels 
beginning  with  the  following  New  Year  (February  3,  1859). 
Mr.  Reed  then  recommended  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  a  commission  of  two  be  appointed  to  examine 
ihe  claims  in  detail  and  make  final  awards.  This  recom- 
mendation was  accepted,  approved  by  Congress,  and  the 
copmission  appointed. 

*■  One  other  indication  of  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Reed 
approached  the  settlement  of  these  claims  is  to  be  found  in  a 
passage  in  his  address  before  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Trade  after  his  return  to  the  United  States.  The  claims, 
representing  the  bulk  of  the  total,  which  arose  out  of  the 
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British  attack  upon  Canton  in  1856,  Mr.  Reed  undoto'^ 
to  support  only  with  reluctance.    He  said:  ** 

"The  total  amount  of  our  pecuniary  clainu  .  .  .  never  unoimt^ 
to  B  million  dollars,  and  did  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  var  UBoimt 
to  more  than  a  fifth  of  that  eum,  for  you  will  recollect  the  bulk  of  oaf 
claims  are  of  recoiit  occurrence,  for  low  of  property  at  the  fietoriek 
when  the  Chinese  were  defending  their  own  soil,  and  for  whi<di  ibej 
are  only  responsible  on  the  un-Christian  principle  of  English  and 
American  public  law,  that  the  assailed  part?  alvays  pays  ttie  dam- 
ages." 

However,  ao  eminent  an  authority  as  John  W.  Foster  re- 
marked, many  years  later,  that  notwithstanding  the  vaiious 
reductions  of  the  claims,  and  the  close  examination  to  whudi 
they  were  finally  subjected,  "many  of  those  allowed  were  of 
questionable  validity  in  international  law."  " 

The  claims  commissioners  were  Charles  W.  Brsdley, 
American  consul  at  Ningpo,  and  Oliver  E.  Roberts,  lately 
of  the  customs  service.  They  began  their  hearings  at 
Macao,  November  10,  1859,  and  the  report  was  submitted 
to  the  American  minister  February  27,  1860.  The  entire 
amount  of  the  awards  totalled  $489,694.78,  thus  leaving  a 
balance  of  about  $220,000  which,  when  paid  by  the  Chinese 
customs  authorities,  was  deposited  in  the  Oriental  Bank  of 
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Thua  waa  settled  between  the  United  States  and  China 
a  difficult  problem  "without  the  utterance  of  a  single  harsh 
word."  T. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

WARD  AND  TATTNALL— EXCHANGE  OF  HATIFICATIONS 

The  American  Treaty  of  Tientsin  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  ratified  by  President  Buchanan  December  21, 
1858.  William  B.  Reed  dispatched  his  resignation  to  the 
President  even  before  he  began  the  negotiations  for  the 
treaty.  To  John  E.  Ward  of  Georgia,'  who  had  been  the 
presiding  officer  at  the  convention  which  nominated 
Buchanan  for  the  presidency,^  now  confirmed  as  Minister  to 
^^hinajjvas  given  the  task  of  exchanging  the  ratifications. 
Under  normal  circumstances  this  duty  would  not  have  been 
difficult.  The  treaty  and  the  two  supplementary  conven- 
tions covering  the  tariff  and  the  settlement  of  claims  had 
been  approved  by  the  Imperial  Government  before  Mr. 
Reed  left  China,  and  was  already  recognized  as  having  the 
force  of  law.  To  the  Chinese,  unaccustomed  to  the  methods 
of  European  diplomacy,  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  prob- 
ably, did  not  seem  to  be  a  very  important  matter. 

The  Conflict  Renewed 

But  before  Mr.  Ward  had  arrived  in  China  the  impres- 
sion had  become  prevalent  among  the  foreigners  that  China 
would  make  some  effort  to  evade  the  fulfillment  of  the 
treaties,  at  least  so  far  as  concerned  the  permission  for 
diplomatic  residence  in  Peking.  Whether  this  suspicion 
was  well  grounded  in  actual  facts,  or  whether  it  grew  out  of 
the  feeling,  so  widely  prevalent,  that  in  the  affair  at  Taku 
the  Imperial  Government  had  come  off  too  easily,  and  that 
China  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  chastised,  admits  of 
dispute.    It  is  at  least  clear  that  at  the  beginning  of  1859 
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the  foreigners,  particularly  the  English  In  China,  were  ex- 
pecting more  trouble. 

Wr.  Ward  readied  Hongkong  in  May,  1859,  and  an- 
nounced his  arrival  to  Frederick  W.  A.  Bruce,  Lord  Elpn's 
brother,  now  British  Minister  to  China,  and  to  M.  de  Bour- 
boulon,  the  French  Minister  who  was  at  Macao.  Wishing, 
however,  to  avoid  complications  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment which  were  threatened  by  the  hostility  of  American 
and  British  sailors  in  the  port,  Mr.  Ward  departed  almost 
immediately  for  Shanghai  where  the  Chinese  Commission- 
ers, Kweiliang,  Hwashana  and  Tan,  who  had  negotiated 
the  tariff  with  Lord  Elgin  a  few  months  before,  were  stay- 
ing. The  American  Minister  addressed  them  a  formal  com- 
munication to  the  effect  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
ratified  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  "which  he  has  been 
instructed  to  exchange  at  Peking,"  and  that  he  also  had  a 
letter  from  the  President  to  the  Emperor  which  he  expected 
to  deliver  to  his  Imperial  Majesty." 

It  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr,  Ward  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  American  Treaty  of  Tientsin  which 
guaranteed  him  the  right  of  a  personal  audience  with  the 
Kinperur,  nor  did  he  realize,  probably,  that  in  raising  such 
a  question,  he  was  directly  stirring  up  a  controversy — the 
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American  treaty  was  loaded  down  with  nulnerous  'most- 
favored-nation'  clauses,  under  them  it  could  not  be  held  that 
the  Americans  had  any  rights  included  in  the  other  treaties 
until  those  treaties  had  been  ratified.  Mr.  Ward  was  there- 
fore clearly  outside  his  rights  in  his  intentions  to  proceed  to 
Peking  to  have  an  audience  with  the  Emperor,  and  the  right 
to  exchange  ratifications  in  Peking  depended  entirely  upon 
whether  such  a  ceremony  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
dignified  by  such  a  settling.  At  Shanghai  Ward  argued  this 
point  with  the  Commissioners  who  at  once  appeared  rather 
reluctant  to  have  him  proceed  to  the  North. 

The  Commissioners  stated  that  they  had  remained  in 
Shanghai  to  complete  some  business  with  Lord  Elgin,  and 
gently  urged  Ward  to  delay  a  while  in  Shanghai.  At  an 
interview  a  few  days  later  they  repeated  their  explanations; 
they  had  promised  Lord  Elgin  to  remain  in  Shanghai  until 
his  return  from  Hongkong.  He  had  not  returned  but  Mr. 
Bruce  had  been  appointed  in  Lord  Elgin's  stead  and  would 
be  in  Shanghai  in  a  very  short  time.  After  their  business 
with  Mr.  Bruce  was  finished  they  would  go  to  Peking  and 
there  await  the  arrival  of  the  allied  ministers  whose  treaties 
provided  that  the  ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged  in 
Peking.  It  would  be  entirely  agreeable  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  have  Mr.  Reea  accompany  the  other  two  minis- 
ters, so  that  the  three  ratifications  might  be  exchanged 
together.  Although  at  first  Mr.  Ward  had  been  reluctant  to 
consent  to  such  an  arrangement  he  at  length  agreed,  pro- 
vided the  commissioners  would  give  him  a  statement  that 
the  validity  of  the  treaty  would  in  no  way  be  affected  by 
this  delay  in  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.* 

PVom  this  point  onward  in  the  narrative  not  only  are 
nearly  all  the  facts  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  equally  so  is  the 
interpretation  of  such  facts  as  can  be  established.  The 
Chinese  version  of  the  situation  as  it  appears  in  the  official 
dispatches  of  Mr.  Ward  and  in  the  accounts  of  Dr.  S.  Wells 
Williams,  who  was  present  with  the  American  Minister, 
vary  widely  from  the  assertions  which  were  placed  before 
the  British  Government  and  offered  in  England  as  the  justi- 
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fication  of  the  second  Anglo-IVench  War  witb  CSiina  in 
1859-60. 

The  Chinese  explanation  of  the  situatioD,  iriueh  has 
never  been  systematically  set  forUi  in  hiatoies  of  the 
period,  is  as  follows:  When  Mr.  Bruce  arrived  at  Shanghu 
early  in  June  prepared  to  push  to  Peking,  the  Chinese  Com- 
missioners agreed  (June  6)  that  the  ratifications  should  be 
exchanged  in  Peking  but  they  desired  to  have  settled  before 
going  there  certain  matters  with  reference  to  Canton  whidi 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English  and  fVendi. 
"But  as  Canton  is  not  yet  restored,"  they  remarked,  "it 
would  seem  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  arriving  at  a 
satisfactory  decision  regarding  it."  On  the  same  day,  in  a 
separate  communication,  the  Imperial  Commis^oaers  stated 
that  although  ample  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the 
British  legation  at  Peking  would  be  made,  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  had  been  assigned  to  them  exclusively.  No 
one  could  act  as  their  substitute.  It  would  be  impoaaible, 
they  stated  courteously,  for  them  to  reach  Peking  for  at 
least  two  months.^ 

In  his  reply  to  these  communications,  Mr.  Bnioe  im- 
mediately assumed  that  the  Commissioners  were  aotiiig  in 
bad  faith. 
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The  question  of  fact  is  whether  the  Chinese  Government 
was  actually  sincere  in  its  promise  that  the  British  and 
French  ministers  would  be  received  in  Peking  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  The  Russian  minister,  Nicho- 
las Ignatieff,  who  could  hardly  be  called  an  unbiased  wit- 
ness, but  whose  testimony  in  this  case  seems  clear,  stated 
(July  7) :  • 

".  .  .  preparntions  had  been  made  here  to  receive,  for  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  treaties  of  Tientsin,  the  plenipotentinries  of  America,  of 
France  and  of  £n)i;land.  Lodginga  had  been  arranged,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor,  for  the  three  einbasBies," 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor 
as  regards  the  admission  to  Peking,  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Chinese  Government  that  the  allied 
envoys  should  proceed  to  the  capital  by  way  of  the  Taku 
forts  and  the  passage  to  Tientsin  which  had  been  utiHzed  by 
the  foreigners  the  year  before.  Nor  was  it  the  disposition 
of  the  Chinese  to  permit  the  allied  envoys  to  be  accompanied 
to  Peking  by  a  large  military  force.  The  treaties  did  not 
specify  that  the  route  must  be  by  way  of  Taku,  and  while 
the  British  treaty  was  silent  on  the  subject,  the  American 
treaty  clearly  limited  the  number  of  those  who  might  accom- 
pany the  minister  in  his  visits  to  Peking.  The  Chinese 
maintained  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  receive  the  envoys  at  Pehtang,  a  place  about 
ten  miles  north  of  Taku,  on  another  outlet  of  the  river. 
The  Governor  General  of  Chihli  stated  to  Mr.  Ward  that 
he  had  received  orders  from  Peking  to  receive  the  envoys  at 
Pehtang  and  to  facilitate  their  journey  to  Peking.' 

S.  Wells  Williams,  a  careful  observer,  and  the  one  among 
all  the  foreign  legations  most  familiar  with  the  Chinese, 


"I  am  convinced  that  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  and  his  cabinet 
has  been  all  along  in  favor  of  permitting  the  envoys  of  the  three 
powers  to  go  to  his  capital  to  exchange  their  treaties.  .  .  ." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Bruce's  communication  stating  that  the 
British  Admiral  with  his  squadron  had  already  proceeded 
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to  the  Pei-ho,  the  Imperial  Commissioners  at  I 
advised  the  British  minister  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tientsin  River,  to  "anchor  his  vessel  of  war  outside  the 
bar,  and  then,  without  much  baggage,  and  with  a  moderate 
retinue"  to  proceed  to  the  capital.  Meanwhile  they  would 
notify  the  Peking  officials  of  the  situation,  and  ihey  ex- 
pressed the  expectation  that  in  view  of  the  peaceful  missioD 
on  which  his  excellency  was  bent,  'his  treatment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  will  not  fail  to  be  .in  every  way  most 
courteous.'  Mr.  Ward  was  also  invited  lay  the  Commia- 
sioners  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho. 

"Bi>ooD  IS  Thickee  than  Water" 

Upon  Mr.  Ward's  arrival  in  the  U.  S.  frigate  Powhatan 
(Commodore  Josiah  Tattnall)  June  21,  he  was  notified  by 
Admiral  Hope  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  been  ob- 
~slmcfed  with  barriers.  The  British  Admiral  bad  issued  an 
ultimatum  to  the  authorities  stating  that  unless  they  them- 
selves removed  the  barriers,  he  would  have  it  done,  aoond- 
ing  to  instructions  received  from  the  allied  envoys.  Mr. 
Ward  thereupon  found  himself  faced  with  a  dilemma  s' 
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The  Plover  was  unable  to  pull  ofiF  the  Toeywan,  which  was 
lying  well  inside  the  line  of  the  British  war  vessels.  A 
message  was  sent  to  the  shore  stating  that  the  American 
minister  was  in  the  Toeywan  and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Peking.  The  Chinese  replied  that  passage  by  way  of  the 
river  was  prohibited,  that  there  was  no  officer  present  who 
could  receive  a  communication.  They  stated  that  it  was 
rumored  that  the  Governor  General  of  Chihli  had  been 
instructed  to  meet  the  envoys  at  the  north  entrance  to  the 
river,  some  ten  miles  above.  That  evening  the  Toeywan 
floated  and  dropped  down  below  the  line  of  British  war 
vessels. 

During  the  night  the  British  made  some  ineffectual 
efforts  to  blow  up  the  barrier,  and  the  following  afternoon 
when  the  British  admiral  started  to  ascend  the  river  with 
two  gun-boats  the  forts  opened  fire  and  the  battle  com- 
menced. The  forts  had  been  rebuilt  and  greatly  strength- 
ened since  their  destruction  the  year  before  by  the  allied 
forces,  and  the  English  and  French,  quite  unprepared  for 
so  great  a  resistance,  found  the  battle  going  against  them. 
About  five  o'clock  the  report  reached  Commodore  Tattnall, 
who  with  his  party  was  witnessing  the  fray,  that  Admiral 
Hope  had  been  seriously  wounded.  Then  ensued  the  soon 
internationally  famous  **R1nnH-is..|hipkpr-f|ifl|]-yflfpr^'  epi- 
sode. 

During  the  progress  of  the  battle  an  English  officer  in 
charge  of  a  junk  loaded  with  British  troops  who  had  not 
been  ordered  to  advance,  came  on  board  the  Toeywan  for  a 
better  view  of  the  battle.  As  the  struggle  began  to  go 
against  the  allies  he  let  it  be  known,  although  he  did  not 
directly  ask  for  aid,  that  he  wished  to  get  his  junk  up  to  the 
line  of  battle  but  was  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  tide.^®  Commodore  Tattnall  conferred  with 
Mr.  Ward  and  the  latter  gave  his  unqualified  approval  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  Commodore  offer  the  assistance  of 
the  Toeywan  to  tow  up  the  reserves  in  the  junks.  Accord- 
ingly Tattnall  transferred  Mr.  Ward  and  his  suite  to  one  of 
the  barges  still  at  anchor,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
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(tfiicpr  of  the  other  barges  to  tow  them  into  action.     The 
ofFor  was  gladly  accepted. 

Wlien  the  Commodore  reached  the  battle,  knowing  that 
Admiral  Hope  was  wounded,  his  sense  of  the  kinship  of 
Caurasian  blood  got  the  better  of  what  little  sense  of  neu- 
trality had  remained  and,  jumping  into  his  boat,  he  ordered 
tlie  crew  to  pull  him  away  to  the  Cormorant  where  he  found 
Admiral  Hope  utterly  exhausted  from  his  wound.  In  the 
process  of  coming  alongside  the  British  gun-boat  Tattnall's 
Iiarfie  was  struck  by  a  shot  from  the  forta  and  the  coxswain 
was  killed.  While  another  barge  was  being  found  to  return 
the  American  party  to  the  Toeywan,  and  while  Commodore 
Tattnall  was  extending  his  sympathy  to  Admiral  Hope  tiie 
American  sailors,  by  the  Commodore's  orders,  assisted  their 
British  companions  and  helped  to  serve  the  guns.*  Tattnall 
returned  to  the  Toeywan  and  again  towed  up  some  barges, 
and  later  in  the  evening  when  the  British  stormed  the  forts 
the  (Commodore  ran  the  Toeywan  in  towards  shore  and  took 
a  number  of  British  fugitives  on  board. 

Three  days  later,  "determined  to  leave  no  effort  untried 
to  carry  into  effect  the  strongly  expressed  wishes  of  the 
I'rt'sitlont"  Jlr.  Ward  sent  some  members  of  his  suite  in  the 
T<n'!iwnn  to  find  the  other  entrance  to  the  river  to  which  he 
had  been  already  directed.  Meanwhile  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties mi  their  own  initiative  communicated  to  Mr.  Ward  that 
tlir  way  to  Peking  by  way  of  Pehtang  was  open  to  him. 

The  British  and  French  ministers,  immediately  after  the 
battle  at  Taku,  broke  off  negotiations  with  the  Oiinese  and 
returned  to  Shanghai,  strongly  urging  Mr.  Ward  to  do  like- 
wise. 

The  American  Minister  Goes  to  Peking 

Mr.  Ward,  now  relying  on  the  provisions  of  the  Ameri- 
can treaty  alone,  announced  to  the  Chinese  that  he  wished 

•'I'lii-  nioHt  n>nsiinn1)l<'  pitiJBnntlnii  of  thin  i>|>lMntl«  Is  lo  lip  TouDit  In  Ihr 
*  wltli  tliv  ChlDUH*  liad  nmiimn]  in  thi.> 
-p  Siiiitbrrni'rH,  Ou-  nupoct  of  a  eonfllrl 


In  i-jri'-wiiiiiim  iif  till-  iiiIhimIp  ri'iiirdn]  In  ?i 
mlly  •■krIiiiniiHl :   -llliiiicl    Is   tliU-lUT     ' 


ti>r"  iinil  thnt  lie'd  -Iw 
il  bofuri'  bin  tjer.  Nn. 
p  o(  bumanltr-     la  t)>at 
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to  proceed  to  Peking  upon  important  business,  viz.,  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  In  thus  resting  his  case  he  was 
on  solid  ground,  and  he  met  with  no  opposition  from  the 
Imperial  officers.  However,  his  inexperience  in  China, 
coupled  probably  with  ids  unwillingness  to  take  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Williams,  soon  placed  him  in  difficulties  which  a  more 
experienced  diplomat  might  have  avoided.  The  treaty  pro- 
vided that  the  Chinese  authorities  should  arrange  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  minister  to  the  capital— a  provision  which 
they  were  glad  to  comply  with  for  the  manner  of  the  first 
entrance  of  an  American  envoy  to  Peking  was  to  them  an 
important  matter.  Mr.  Ward  should  have  demanded  that 
sedan  chau-s  be  provided  for  the  journey,  for  this  was  the 
customary  mode  of  conveyance  for  the  highest  officers  of 
the  government.  Being  ignorant  of  this  fact,  or  not  realiz- 
ing its  importance,  he  consented  that  the  party  be  conveyed 
in  carts.  Thus  the  first  American  envoy  and  his  suite  to 
enter  the  Imperial  capital  proceeded  thither  in  equipages 
similar  to  those  in  which  rode  the  Korean  and  other  tribute- 
bearing  envoys  in  their  periodical  journeys  to  Peking,  and 
to  the  inhabitants  en  route,  as  well  as  to  the  populace  of  the 
city,  the  party  was  represented  as  coming  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Son  of  Heaven.*'^ 

Having  reached  Peking,  Mr.  Ward  made  another  mis- 
take in  immediately  yielding  to  the  desires  of  the  Chinese 
that  the  mission  should  not  go  abroad  in  the  city  until  after 
the  audience  with  the  Emperor.  Furthermore,  although  the 
American  flag  had  been  brought  along,  it  was  not  permitted 
to  be  flown  over  the  temporary  legation  building.  Indeed 
the  American  minister  and  his  suite  were  practically  pris- 
oners, denied  the  privilege  of  going  out  of  the  house,  and 
not  permitted  to  communicate  freely  with  even  the  Russian 
minister.'* 

Aside  from  these  two  criticisms  on  points  which  would 
in  prospect  s€em  unimportant  to  one  not  familiar  with 

•William  W.  Rockhlll  ntatos.  nlthmiKh  Elvlnjt  no  authority  for  thp  nflHprtion  : 
-FI<-re  IPi'htaiigl  li>.  liiuJi>d  iind  wns  mi-eu  t«  I'pkiiiu.  [jiirl  iif  ihi'  un.r  In  oiriK 
nnd  port  la  boatit:  but  uvit  thi'  (^iirl:!<  nnd  buntH  Soat«l  nn  oinlDauH  lltlli>  yWlnw 
iii'iiiiant  with  the  worJa ;  ■TriliiKp-lipnrern  Irom  tSe  |Tii1ti.il  SiHtes.' "  Thcr.- 
in  DO  queatlon  but  that  the  ulsaloii  wna  »o  represented  to  the  Chini.'Se  pl'oi)1o. 
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previous  visits  of  embasdes  to  Peking,  Mr.  Ward  ooi^ucted 
himself  with  credit.  The  Chinese  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  until  the  question  of 
the  details  of  the  audience  with  the  Emperor  had  been  fixed. 
The  Imperial  authorities  demanded  a  modified  kotow 
from  Mr.  Ward  when  he  should  be  presented  to  his  Xmperial 
Majesty.  Mr.  Ward  replied  with  firmness  as  well  as  in  a 
characteristically  Southern  manner  that  althou^  he  was 
willing  to  'bend  the  body  and  slightly  crook  the  rig^t  knee,' 
he  was  accustomed  to  kneel  only  to  God  and  woraan.'* 
Although  the  Chinese  persisted,  Mr.  Ward  remained  ada- 
mant on  the  subject  of  the  kotow  and  no  satisfactory  com- 
promise could  be  reached.  In  the  course  of  the  prolonged 
discussion  it  became  apparent  that  the  Emperor  was  really 
more  eager  to  see  the  envoy  than  the  latter  was  to  see  h^ 
Imperial  Highness.*"  At  lengtti  Mr.  Ward,  his  patience 
exhausted,  demanded  that  conveyances  be  provided  for  his 
departure  from  the  capital.  Reluctantly  the  Chinese  agreed, 
and  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Pehtang  at  the  eon- 
elusion  of  the  journey  to  the  coast. 

After  the  exchange  of  ratifications  the  Chinese  brou^t 
in  an  'Ajnerican  prisoner'  who  had  been  captured  at  Taku 
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arriving  at  Shan^ai  August  22,  1859.  From  this  place  Mr. 
Ward  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  State:  *' 

"Tlie  disastrouB  Tesult  of  the  battle  of  the  Fei-ho  has  done  much 
to  unsettle  the  condition  of  thinge  in  China.  The  vhole  manner  and 
bearing'  of  the  Chinese  population  towards  the  foreigners  have  been 
changed,  and  the  people  of  this  place  have  been  for  weeks  past  under 
the  painful  apprehension  of  an  outbreak  and  an  attack  upon  the  for- 
eign Bettlement" 

Late  in  1860  Mr.  Ward  retired  from  China,  hastening 
home  to  take  part  in  the  secession.  The  post  of  United 
States  Minister  in  China  remained  vacant  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  Anson  Burlingame  t^e  following  year. 

Commodore  Tattnall  received  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  his  conduct  at  Taku  and  President 
Buchanan,  in  reporting  the  conclusion  of  the  settlement 
with  China,  complacently  stated:  ^' 

-  "Our  minister  to  China,  in  obedience  to  his  instructions,  has  re- 
mained perfectly  neutral  in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  the  Chinese  Empire,  although,  in  conj'unetioo  with  the 
HuBsian  minister,  he  waa  ever  ready  and  willing,  had  the  opportunity 
offered,  to  employ  his  good  offices  in  restoring  peace  between  the 
partiea.  It  is  but  an  act  of  simple  justice,  both  to  our  present  minister 
and  his  predecessor,  to  state  that  they  have  proved  fully  equal  to  the 
delicate,  trying,  and  responsible  positions  iu  which  they  have  on 
different  occasions  been  placed." 

The  story  of  the  second  Anglo-French  War  with  China 
does  not  require  telling.  In  August,  1860,  the  allied  forces 
landed  at  Pehtang.  Having  captured  the  Taku  forts  they 
advanced  to  Tientsin.  Rapidly  the  allies  forced  their  way 
towards  Peking.  The  Emperor  fled  to  his  hunting  lodge  at 
Jehol.  Early  in  October  the  British  and  French  forces 
reached  the  capital,  sacked  the  Summer  Palace,  and  were 
admitted  without  further  fighting  to  Peking.  The  Summer 
Palace,  already  gutted  of  its  priceless  contents,  was  ordered 
burned  as  a  further  ocular  demonstration  that  the  British 
Government  in  Asia  might  not  safely  be  trifled  with.  In 
the  ensuing  settlements,  additional  indemnity  was  agreed 
to,  the  unreserved  right  of  diplomatic  residence  in  Peking 
waa  conceded,  the  French  secured  additional  concessions  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  Tientsin  was  added 
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to  the  list  of  open  ports.    Early  in  November  the  alli^^ 
troops  withdrew  from  the  city. 

Beyond  a  doubt  the  great  Empire  of  Qiina  was  d^dh 
opened,  for  ill  and  for  good,  to  the  Western  World. 

Inasmuch  as  the  close  of  the  second  Anglo-French  WT'sr 
with  China,  and  the  retirement  of  Ward  as  American  minis- 
ter mark  the  close  of  a  period  in  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  China,  a  brief  summary  is  in  order. 

The  war,  although  it  had  produced  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  great  mass  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  had  shattered  the 
old  system  by  which  the  Peking  Government  had  been  able 
to  transact  the  affairs  of  its  international  relations  througb 
the  southern  port  of  Canton.  While  in  retirement  at  Jrfiol 
the  Emperor  Hienfeng  died  (August  22,  1861),  By  means 
of  a  silent  revolution  within  the  court,  Prince  Kung,  brothei 
of  Hienfeng,  and  uncle  of  the  boy  emperor,  Tungshih,  be- 
came president  of  a  newly  created  Board  of  Foreign  Affair! 
Prince  Kung  had  already  come  into  contact  with  the 
foreigners  in  the  negotiations  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties  in  1860  and,  while  by  no  means  a  liberal  or  enli^t- 
ened  statesman,  he  recognized  the  necessity  of  concUiating 
the  determined  foreigners.  Associated  with  the  prince  wae 
Kweiliang,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  had  met  tile 
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^lle  international  situation,  hitherto  rehitively  siin})lt\  with 
J'rance  appearing  as  the  obliging  and  retiring  ally  of  Cireat 
Britain,  was  changing.  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
falling  apart  as  a  result  of  Palmerston  policies  in  Europe. 
Other  European  nations  were  stirring.  Russia  had  at  length 
come  into  actual  contact  with  the  European  powers  in  the 
Far  East.  Within  the  next  ten  years  six  other  nations, 
Germany,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Spain,  Holland  and  Italy, 
were  to  conclude  treaties  with  China.  In  place  of  the  old 
conciliatory  policies  of  Canton  had  come  an  intense  inter- 
national rivalry  and  trade  conflict  which  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, much  against  its  will,  had  been  forced  to  consider. 
The  United  States  was  not  free  to  select  and  follow  a  policy 
in  accord  with  its  earlier  traditions.  It  must  enter  inter- 
national politics  in  China  or  forfeit  its  place  in  the  trade. 
In  the  treaty  of  1858  the  United  States  had  compromised  its 
traditional  principles  for  the  sake  of  holding  its  place.in  the 
international  competition.  The  treaty  was  not  such  as  Mr. 
Reed  would  have  liked  to  make.  Mr.  Ward  in  China  was 
like  a  lost  soul  not  knowing  to  what  world  he  belonged,  and 
probably  much  more  interested  in  the  developments  of  the 
Secession  than  in  the  task  in  hand. 

That  American  policy  in  China  from  1854  to  1860  did 
not  correctly  express  the  American  people  becomes  very 
*  evident  when  we  compare  it  with  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  Japan  where  the  Americans,  still  following  the 
cooperative  policy,  had  none  the  less  the  acknowledged 
leadership. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  POLICY  OF  TOWNSEND  HARMS  IN  JAPAN 

Before  considering  the  policy  of  Townsend  Harris  in 
Japan  which  was  being  written  into  a  treaty  engagement  at 
the  very  time  Reed  was  proceeding  to  the  Pei-ho  in  the 
company  of  the  fleets  of  Prance  and  England,  and  was  being 
apphed  at  the  time  Ward  and  Tattnall  were  participating 
in  the  attack  at  Taku  in  1859,  it  will  be  well  to  review  some 
of  the  fundamental  differences  between  China  and  Japan  as 
the  two  nations  faced  the  future  in  1858. 

The  Chinese  Empire,  notwithstanding  tiie  despotism  of 
the  Manchus,  a  state  religion  and  a  common  classical  litera- 
ture was  conspicuously  lacking  in  unity.  It  was  sprawled 
over  half  a  continent,  divided  by  great  mountain  ranges  and 
deserts,  without  the  means  of  rapid  communication,  speak- 
ing no  common  language,  and  permitting  such  large  degree 
of  provincial  and  local  autonomy  as  greatly  weakened  the 
central  authority.  Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  small  and 
compact,  had  relatively  easy  communications,  a  common 
spoken  as  well  as  written  language,  and  while  there  was  also 
a  decentralized  government  as  in  China,  yet  the  form  of 
decentralization  was  feudahstic  and  gave  to  the  government 
of  the  Shogun  a  representative  character  which  was  wholly 
lacking  in  China.  The  Shogun  was  compelled  to  take  coun- 
sel with  the  feudal  nobles  who  constituted  a  territorial 
representation  in  the  government.  The  Chinese  adminis- 
tration was  in  the  hands  of  a  mandarinate  recruited  by  an 
impractical  system  of  civil  service:  the  only  form  of  protest 
available  for  the  people  was  either  riot  or  rebelUon.  The 
decision  of  the  Shogun  rested  more  nearly  than  that  of  the 
Chinese  Emperor  on  the  will  of  the  people.  Japan,  a  com- 
pact Empire,  poss^sed  a  very  lively  patriotism  such  as  was 
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impossible  in  decentralized  China  ruled  by  an  alien  d 
The  Chinese  system  of  government  had  represaed  the  d 
opment  of  political  leadership,  while  the  Japanese  oyBt^SJH 
had  the  effect  of  cultivating  and  encouraging  it  In  1&-E9 
China  was  without  competent  leaders,  while  J^pau  hat/ 
many  of  exceptional  ability.  To  all  these  advantages  in 
favor  of  Japan  must  be  added  the  presence  of  a  militaiy 
spirit  and  tradition  such  as  the  needs  of  a  small  and  sednded 
and  feudalistic  nation  demanded,  and  such  as  China  had  not 
required  and  had  indeed  discouraged.  Japan,  leas  ezpond 
because  of  her  isolation  and  relative  poverty,  was  vast^ 
better  prepared  than  China  in  1858  to  meet  the  onrush  <rf 
Western  aggression. 

Appointment  of  Townsbnd  Habhib — iNffraxicnoKB  AMD 
Treatt  with  Siam 

Townsend  Harris  *  had  been  a  merchant  in  New  T<vk 
City,  distinguished  for  his  public  spirit  and  service.  He  had 
been  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  was  "a  sound, 
reliable  and  influential  Democrat."  Giving  up  his  biudnen 
in  New  York  he  sailed  for  San  fVancisco  in  IV^y,  IStt,  in  a 
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le  secured  the  interest  of  his  New  York  friends  on  behalf  of 
»  possible  appointment  to  the  newly  created  post  of  consul-  v 
^neral  in  Japan.  To  President  Pierce  he  wrote  (August  4, 
1855) :  "I  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  social  banish- 
ment I  must  endure  while  in  Japan,  and  the  mental  isola- 
tion in  which  I  must  live,  and  am  prepared  to  meet  it." 
He  stated  that  even  though  he  were  offered  the  choice 
between  the  posts  of  commissioner  to  China  and  consul- 
general  to  Japan,  he  would  "instantly  take  the  latter." 
His  efforts  were  successful,  and  within  two  weeks  after  his 
arrival  in  New  York,  he  had  received  his  appointment  which 
was  later  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Harris  was  a  man  of  urbanity,  character  and  ability. 
While  living  at  Hongkong  he  appears  to  have  won  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  Sir  John  Bowring,  and  to  have 
attracted  the  attentiono£  Commodore  Perry.  He  was  also 
a  friend  of  WiUiany^ET  Seward,  then  senator  from  New 
York.*  As  to  convictions  in  Far  Eastern  policy  Harris  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied  a  middle  position  between  Perry  and 
Parker,  on  the  one  side,  and  Cushing  and  the  early  Canton 
traders  on  the  other.  He  thought,  for  example,  the  United 
States  ought  to  acquire  Formosa,  but  he  would  have  had  the 
acquisition  made  by  purchase,  and  so  recommended  in  a 
letter  to  Marcy.^ 

To  the  duties  of  the  American  representative  in  Japan 
were  added  those  of  special  agent  to  secure  a  new  treaty 
with  Siam  which  was  to  be  negotiated  while  en  route  to 
Shimoda.  The  motives  of  President  Pierce  in  making  the 
appointment  were  expressed  by  Marcy  (September  12, 
1855)  as  follows:  "The  President  entertained  the  hope  that 
by  your  knowledge  of  Eastern  character  and  your  general 
intelligence  and  experience  in  business  you  would  make  such 
an  impression  upon  the  Japanese  as  would  in  time  induce 
them  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  us."  ®  Marcy 
did  not  outline  specifically  the  sort  of  treaty  which  was 
desired  but  referred  him  to  a  draft  of  the  proposed  treaty 
with  Siam,  the  stipulations  of  which  would  be  satisfactory 
for  a  treaty  with  Japan — "at  least  for  a  beginning." 
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In  addition  to  the  written  instructions  Marcy  appnn  to 
have  given  some  verbal  ones,  including  the  neceanty  for 
securing  extraterritoriality  which  had  not  been  includedin 
either  the  Roberts  treaty  with  Siam  or  the  Perry  treaty  with 
Japan.  Marcy  was  somewhat  apologetic  about  this  atipuli- 
tion  which,  he  said,  was  necessary  because  the  Senate  would 
not  ratify  a  treaty  in  which  it  was  lacking.* 

The  Roberts  treaty  with  Siam,  while  stipulating  the 
omission  of  all  tariff  duties,  had  been  of  little  value  to 
American  trade  because  the  tonnage  dues — the  only  charge 
for  foreign  trade,  and  exactly  similar  to  those  whidi  had 
been  included  in  the  preceding  British  treaty — ^were  so 
excessive  as  to  exclude  practicaUy  all  foreign  trade.  A  few 
years  after  the  signing  of  the  Roberts  treaty  a  system  of 
monopolies  had  been  created  in  Siam  which  had  still  further 
retarded  the  trade.  In  1849  JoBgEh_  Balestier,'  oonsnl  at 
Singapore,  had  been  appointed  a  special  envoy  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  Siam,  Cochin  China,  Borneo,  Subi,  Bally  and 
Lambok  Islands,  as  well  as  with  tie  pepper  coast  of  Suma- 
tra. He  was  instructed  to  make  a  new  treaty  with  Siam, 
correcting  the  tonnage  dues  and  securing  the  right  to  ap- 
point a  consul  at  Bankok.  Balestier's  negotiations  had 
come  to  nothing  because  of  his  ill  temper.    The  Siamese 
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there  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Harris  was  therefore 
instructed  to  secure  for  them  the  treaty  right  to  pursue  their 
work  unmolested,  but  he  was  cautioned  that  in  Japan  the 
prejudice  against  missionaries  was  so  great  that  he  would 
probably  not  be  able  to  secure  missionary  liberty. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  new  effort  to  make  a 
treaty  with  Siam  was  the  recent  project  of  Great  Britain  for 
a  new  treaty.  Harris  was  cautioned  that  he  might  expect 
to  find  the  Siamese  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
European  aggression  and  he  was  therefore  instructed  to 
make  clear  the  distinctions  between  the  traditional  foreifin 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  Gre&C  BlUSin.  Marcy 
wrote:  *  ' 

"It  is  obvious  .  .  >  that  you  will  be  at  no  loss  for  ar^ment  to 
sbow  the  difference  between  the  foreign  policies  eepeciallj  of  thia 
country  and  Great  Britain.  While  the  latter  is  herself  an  Eastern 
Power  and  as  auch  by  the  late  Burmese  war  has  since  become  a  near 
neighbor  to  Siam,  we  covet  no  dominiona  in  that  quarter.  It  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  interest  of  Siam  to  be  liberal  in  her  commercial 
policy  towards  the  United  States." 

Harris  proceeded  to  England  and  thence  by  leisurely     j 
stages  to  India  and  Ceylon  and  was  picked  up  by  the  U.  S.      | 
frigate  Son  Jacinto  at  Penang.'**    The  expedition  arrived  at     / 
the  anchorage  of  the  Menam  River  April  16, 1856.    At  Ban-     i 
kok  Mr.  Harry  Parkes  was  just  concluding  the  ratifications    ■ 
of  the  British  treaty  which  had  been  negotiated  by  Sir  John 
Bowring,  and  Harris  experienced  no  difficulty  in  effecting  a 
similar  compact  in  which  extraterritoriality  was  granted, 
the  rate  of  import  tariff  fixed  at  3  per  cent,  and  exgort 
duties  determined  according  to  a  schedule  attached  tome 
treaty.    Revision  could  be  effected  at  the  end  of  ten  years  at 
the  desire  of  either  party.    .Opium  was  to  be  admitted  free 
of  all  duty,  but  could  be  sold  only  to  the  "opium  farmer" 
or  his  agents.  >^he  Siamese  would  have  been  very  willing  to 
go  very  mucfi  farther  in  their  treaty  with  the  United  States 
had  Harris  not  discouraged  them.    Indeed  they  wished  an 
alliance,  or  protectorate.    Harris  reported:  *^ 

"In  my  confidential  interviews  with  the  ministers,  they  expressed 
both  fear  and  hatred  of  England.    They  read  in  the  history  of  Burmah 
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the  fiite  (li:it.  pnilmlily  nwoits  them,  and  which  they  consider  0^:3^, 
<,iio.li..n<,fti.i,^. 

■■'I'tif.v  wiTp  inost  iinxious  (o  ho  tiikeii  under  the  protection  of  lis 
Fnitc'l  Statis.  Tlii'.v  pliiinly  told  ine  that  if  I  would  make  a  tTesfj 
of  iilll:ii!c-i<  tlicv  would  i;ivc  u^  all  we  could  ii?k,  even  to  a  Dionopo^ 
of  Iho  Irudc/' 

.    ,        I'poii  loavinp:  Siam  Harris  appointed  as  consul  Rev. 
y  Stephen  Mattoon.  a  missionary  who  had  been  there  t«n 
years.    The  treaty  was  at  first  an  impetus  to  trade.    Q^isell 
and  Company  established  a  branch  at  Bankok.  and  other 
Ahierican  traders  appeared,  but  the  large  extension  of  the 
open  ports  in  ( 'hina  after  the  treaty  of  1858  appears  to  have 
curtailed  the  development  of  the  trade  with  Bankok.    Rus- 
sell and  C'ompany  soon  withdrew  its  representative.    There 
was  delay  in  securing  a  suitable  consul  for  the  post ;  Con- 
j       pness  made  no  pro\'ision  for  a  salary,  and  the  fees  were 
I       hardly  sufFicient  to  cover  the  necessary  boat  hire.    Ameri- 
i       can  relations  with  Siam  did  not  become  iraportan^How- 
ever  the  negotiations  had  given  Harris  some  practice  in 
treaty-niakiiiK  and  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
between  luigland  antl  Siam  appeared  again  in  the  first  com- 
mercial treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  two 
years  later. 
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ations  from  the  Department  of  State  for  eighteen  months. 
[o  representative  of  the  American  Government  was  ever 
jfl  more  to  his  ownitESicra: 

The  treaty  situation  at  that  time  was  as  follows:  ^^ 
Ldmiral  Sir  James  SterUng  had  concluded  a  convention 
imilar  to  Perry's  in  October,  1854.  It  contained  a  most- 
ivored-nation  clause  and  also  a  stipulation  for  elementary 
xtraterritoriality.  This  treaty  was  as  little  satisfactory  to  ^-\  , 
ileal  Diiialli  as  the  Perry  treaty  was  to  Americans,  and  at 
[ongkong  Sir  John  Bowring  had  told  Harris  that  he  had 
3ceived  a  commission  to  proceed  to  Japan  with  a  large 
aval  force  to  demand  and  secure  the  complete  opening  of 
le  empire  to  foreign  trade.  Bowring  had  given  Harris  per- 
lission  to  use  this  information  freely  in  his  own  peaceful 
egotiations.  However,  the  disturbances  in  China,  the 
ndian  Mutiny,  and  /the  then  unformed  state  of  British 
olicy  in  China  were^  to  delay  the  expedition  contemplated 
)r  Bowring  for  neany  two  years. 

Twenty  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Perry  treaty 
16  Dutch  representative,  Donker  Curtius,  was  able  to 
BFect  a  "preliminary  Convention  of  Commerce,"  thus  carry- 
ig  out  a  project  which  the  Netherlands  had  tried  to  accom- 
lish  in  1844.  Sir  John  Bowring  had  given  to  Harris  a  copy 
f  this  convention.  It  marked  several  notable  advances  in 
Dncessions  for  foreigners.  In  addition  to  extraterritoriality, 
nd  greatly  enlarged  personal  freedom,  the  island  of 
)eshima  at  Nagasaki,  which  had  served  the  Dutch  traders 
t  once  as  a  prison  and  trading  post  for  two  centuries,  was 
)  be  sold  outright  to  the  Netherlands  factory,  thus  estab- 
shing  the  precedent  for  the  sale  of  land  to  foreigners  for 
3sidence  and  trade.  The  convention  also  mentioned  the 
ict  that  the  Dutch  were  permitted  to  reside  at  Nagasaki. 

The  Netherlands  envoy  secured  a  more  elaborate  com- 
lercial  treaty  wHich  was  signed^  January-Bft;  486ftr  eight 
lonths  before  the  arrival  of  Harris.  This  treaty  permitted 
le  Dutch  to  bring  their  wives  and  chiWremo^he  open 
ortg, "  and  tliei  e  -  -was  a  stipulation  that  they  should  be 
llowed  "to  practice  their  own  or  the  Christian  religion 
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within  their  buildings."   Import  duties  vere  fixed  aX  3&  ptr 
cent,  but  the  export  dutiesjwere  left  nnrlpfjirmliy^i^  T^^ 
agreements,  consisting  of  a  treaty,  additional  artieleB  ixida 
"supplement  to  additional  articles,"  were  not  ratified  wbea 
Harris  arrived. 

The  Russians  also  had  been  active.  Count  Putiatin, 
who  had  first  appeared  at  NagasalEi  shortly  after  liie  con- 
clusion of  Perry's  first  visit  to  the  Bay  of  Y«Jo,  and  who  had 
vainly  sought  the  cooperation  of  Perry  in  a  joint  expedition 
for  1854,"  concluded  a  treaty  of  "commerce,  navigation  and 
delimitation"  at  Shimoda,  in  January,  1855.  Aside  from 
opening  three  ports — Nagasaki,  Shimoda  and  Hakodate — 
stipulation  for  the  residence  of  consuls  at  the  two  latter 
places,  and  bilateral  extraterritoriality,  the  convention  fixed 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  nations,  assigning  the  iaUnd  of 
Urup  to  Russia,  Iturup  and  the  Eurilea  to  Japan,  and 
leaving  the  two  empires  in  joint  occupation  of  Sakhalin. 
Russia  then  proceeded  to  further  explorations  of  Saldialin 
and  discovered  coal  mines  which  led  to  Russian  attempts  to 
abrogate  the  joint  possession  of  the  island.^*  However,  the 
ratifications  of  the  Putiatin  treaty  were  exchanged  at 
Shimoda  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Harris.  Japan  was 
probably  even  more  alarmed  at  the  advances  of  Ruasia  than 
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^iate  a  new  treaty  with  Yedo.  Harris'  first  impression  of 
^he  Japanese  officials  was  unpleasant.  While  he  became 
cjonvinced  that  the  common  people  were  ready  to  welcome 
t:he  foreigner,  he  regarded  the  officials  as  "the  greatest  liars 
on  earth"  and  told  them  as  much.  And  yet  he  set  out  to 
win  their  confidence  and  good  will  and  so  far  succeeded  as 
to  be  able  to  sign  a  convention  June  17,  1857,  in  which  the 
Japanese  conceded  directly  by  treaty  what  had  by  inference  / 
from  the  most-favored-nation  clause  of  the  Perry  treaty  v/ 
accrued  to  the  Americans  in  the  British,  Russian  and  Dutch 
conventions.  These  concessions  were:  the  opening  of 
Nagasaki  as  a  port  of  call;  the  right  to  have  a  viLC  Cbnsul 
at  Hakodate;'  extraterritoriafitytend-tbe  rij^t  ofreaidence 
arSWniCfda  and  Hakodate;  the  privilege  of  pajring  for  ship's 
supplies  m  ''goods"  in  case  money  were  not  available;  and 
settlement  of  a  new  basis  for  exchange  which  fixed  the 
vaTueTJfTJrSr Japan^^  34%^  «ent8,  whereas  under 

the  Perry  convention  it  had  beeir  vatiwd  at  a  dollar  in 
silver!  The  convention  also  abrogated  the  agreement  of 
tiid^fry  treaty  which  had  placed  all  trade  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  government,  and  greatly  en- 
larged the  personal  freedom  of  Harris  by  admitting  that 
he  had  the  right  in  his  official  capacity  to  travel  beyond 
the  Umits  of  seven  ri  which  had  been  fixed  in  the  Perry 
treaty.  While  the  new  convention  was  not  as  explicit  as  the 
Dutch  treaty  in  matters  of  commercial  privilege  and  resi- 
dence, it  contained  greater  concessions  than  had  been  ex- 
pected by  the  American  Government  in  1855  when  Secre- 
tary Marcy  had  issued  his  instructions  to  Harris.f 

Harris  at  Yedo 

The  work  of  Townsend  Harris  at  Shimoda  deserves  a 
more  honored  place  in  American  history  than  it  has  re- 
ceived.   His  health  failed  as  his  supplies  became  exhausted, 

•  Ichiba=one  5t#;  a  bti  being  a  certain  weight  of  silver  or  gold,  not  a  coin. 

fThe  treaty  was  duly  ratified  June  15,  1858,  by  advice  of  the  Senate.  It 
has  been  confused  by  at  least  one  British  historian  with  the  amplified  treaty  of 
commerce  of  1858.'* 
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dividual  unattended,  and  one  made  with  an  envoy  itho 
would  bring  fifty  men-of-war  to  these  shores."  He  warned 
them  against  the  evils  of  ^e  opium  trade,  and  recnunted 
what  the  Siamese  had  told  him  of  their  fears  of  Great 
Britain.  He  explained  to  them  the  present  condiUon  of 
India.  He  even  offered  the  services  of  American  military 
and  naval  officers  and  shipyards,  to  help  Japan  strengthen 
her  defenses,  and  intimated  that  the  United  States  m^t 
be  willing  to  accept  a  position  as  mediator  in  any  conflicts 
which  Japan  might  have  with  Western  powers.  In  con- 
clusion Harris  argued  that  Japan's  best  safeguard  against 
such  tlircatened  aggressions  was  to  abandon  entirety  the 
policy  of  seclusion  and  admit  all  nations  freely  to  her  trade, 
thus  making  the  rivalries  of  the  Western  world  her  rily  m 
an  effort  to  preserve  her  integrity. 

Harris's  representations,  viewed  as  an  expression  of  Far 
Eastern  poUcy,  were  in  entire  accord  with  what  was  already 
traditional  American  policy  in  China.  The  United  States 
desired  to  see  the  Asiatic  states  sustained  and  made  strong 
to  withstand  by  their  own  might  the  encroachments  of  the 
European  powers.  Americans,  argued  the  American  repre- 
sentatives in  China  as  well  as  in  Japan,  were  liliely  to  fare 
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stated  Harris,  rememberino;  the  failure  of  the  American 
Cioverninent  to  act  on  the  suggestions  to  acquire  Formosa, 
and  the  denial  of  admission  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the 
United  States  in  1854,  "is  prohibited  by  the  government." 
Not  only  did  the  United  States  have  no  territorial  ambi-  / 
tions,  but  it  was  even  contrary  to  American  policy  to  join  ^ 
alliances  with  other  Western  powers  which  had  designs  in 
Asia.  He  mentioned  the  refusal  of  Presidents  Pierce  and 
Buchanan  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  the  existing  war  in  China.  He  warned  Japan  that 
Great  Britain  had  designs  on  Formosa,  and  that  France 
wanted  Korea,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  China  did 
not  now  surrender  to  their  allied  arms,  the  two  Western 
nations  would  probably  divide  China  between  them.* 

"Misfortunes  are  now  threatening  Japan,"  stated  Harris  in  effect, 
**in  consequence  of  the  state  of  things  in  England  and  the  European 
states.  England  is  not  satisfied  with  the  treaty  made  with  Japan 
by  Admiral  Sir  James  Sterling.  The  English  Government  hopes  to 
hold  the  same  kind  of  intercourse  with  Japan  as  she  holds  with  other 
nations,  and  is  ready  to  make  war  on  Japan,  as  I  will  now  show. 
England  greatly  fears  Hussia  will  disturb  her  East  Indian  possessions. 
Quite  lately  England  and  France  united  to  fight  against  Russia  be- 
cause the  latter  was  disposed  to  annex  other  countries.  England  does 
not  want  Russia  to  hold  Sakhalin  and  the  Amur.  England  fears  that 
Russia  will  take  possession  of  Manchuria  and  China.  She  may  then 
attack  the  possessions  of  England  in  the  East  Indies,  and  then  war 
will  break  out  again  between  England  and  Russia.  Should  Russia  do 
as  above  indicated,  it  will  become  very  difficult  for  England  to  defend 
herself,  and  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  defend  herself  successfully 
she  desires  to  take  possession  of  Sakhalin,  Yezo  and  Hakodate. 
Should  England  take  possession  of  these  places,  she  will  send  a  large 
fleet  to  each  place  and  cut  off  communications  between  Petropauloski, 
the  port  of  Kamtchatka  and  Sakhalin.  England  would  rather  have 
possession  of  Yezo  than  Manchuria."  t 

Harris  explained  to  the  Japanese  that  there  would  be  a 
"great  difference  between  a  treaty  made  with  a  single  in- 

•In  makiog  these  assertions  Harris  was  doubtless  correctly  reflecting  cur- 
rent opinion  among  the  foreigners  in  China  at  the  time  he  passed  through 
Hongkong  on  his  way  from  Bankolc  to  Shimoda.  Tlie  dispatches  of  Commodore 
P»»rry  and  the  proposals  of  Dr.  Parker  for  a  Joint  nnval  demonatratioii  against 
China  for  the  acquisition  of  Formosa,  reflected  a  similar  opinion. 

t  This  is  a  Japanese  version  of  Ilarris'H  argument,  and  t*ome  allownncos  may 
be  made  for  misnnderstandings  in  the  interpretation  which  was  from  English 
Into  Dutch  and  thence  into  Japanese.  That  Harris  spoke  with  so  much  blnnt- 
ne«9s  and  so  little  qualification  of  statement  seems  unlikely,  but  that  the  Japa- 
nese had  caught  the  main  points  of  his  argument  seems  very  probable.  Per- 
haps Harris  spokf  with  the  more  confidence  because  of  the  very  free  conversa- 
tions which  he  had  had^with  Sir  John  Bowring  at  Hongkong  in  1850. 
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dividual  unattended,  and  one  made  with  an  envoy  lAo 
would  bring  fifty  men-of-war  to  these  shorea."  He  warned 
them  against  the  evils  of  the  opium  trade,  tmd  recounted 
what  the  Siamese  had  told  him  of  their  fears  of  Great 
Britain.  He  explained  to  them  the  present  condition  of 
India.  He  even  offered  the  services  of  American  military 
and  naval  officers  and  ^ipyards,  to  help  Japan  strengths 
her  defenses,  and  intimated  that  the  United  States  m^t 
be  willing  to  accept  a  position  as  mediator  in  any  conflicts 
which  Japan  might  have  with  Western  powers.  In  con- 
clusion Harris  argued  that  Japan's  best  safeguard  againrt 
such  threatened  aggressions  was  to  abandon  entirely  the 
policy  of  secrkision  and  admit  all  nations  freely  to  her  trade,  1 
thus  making  the  rivalries  of  the  Western  worid  her  ally  in 
an  effort  to  preserve  her  integrity. 

Harris's  representations,  viewed  as  an  expression  of -Far 
Eastern  policy,  were  in  entire  accord  with  what  was  already 
traditional  American  policy  in  China.  The  United  States 
desired  to  see  the  Asiatic  states  sustained  and  made  strong 
to  withstand  by  their  own  might  the  encroachments  of  the 
European  powers.  Americans,  argued  the  American  repre- 
sentatives in  China  as  well  as  in  Japan,  were  likely  to  fare 
better  in  Asia 
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Harris  himself  was  in  his  turn  making  important  contri- 
butions in  precision  of  statement. 


Treaty  and  Tariff  of  1858 

Harris  became  a  teacher  of  political  economy.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  instruct  the  Japanese  in  the  theories  of  economics 
— theories  which  he  had  learned  in  America  rather  than  in 
England  where  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  was  more  firmly 
established.  He  showed  them  how  the  revenues  of  the  gov- 
ernment might  be  met  in  part  or  even  wholly  by  tariffs  on 
foreign  trade.  He  warned  them  against  the  evils  of  export 
duties,  and  held  up  the  advantages  of  a  relatively  high 
tariff — and  yet  not  too  high.    (The  Dutch  had  already  fixed 

(the  import  duties  at  35  per  cent.)  ^^  When  the  Japanese  at 
length  agreed  to  make  such  a  commercial  treaty  as  he  pro- 
posed, they  entrusted  to  him  the  duty  of  devising  the  tariff, 
while  expressing  their  preference  for  a  flat  12i/^  per  cent 
rate  on  both  exports  and  imports.  Even  121/4  per  cent 
seemed  to  Harris  far  too  high  for  ship's  supplies  which 
the  whaling  vessels  would  require  and  which  constituted 
at  that  time  the  only  American  trade  in  view.  Harris  at 
length  induced  the  Japanese  to  agree  to  a  5  per  cent  duty 
on  these  suppUes;  5  per  cent  on  all  exports;  35  per  cent 
on  imported  alcoholic  drinks,  which  he  abhorred  and  which 
were  not  an  article  of  American  export;  and  20  per  cent 
on  all  other  imports.  This  schedule  was  a  comfortable  one 
for  Americans,  reducing  the  import  duties  on  the  only  ar- 
ticles which  seriously  interested  American  traders  to  the 
extent  of  about  85  per  cent.  "I  have  drawn  regulations," 
reported  Harris  to  Cass  (August  7,  1858),^*  "with  a  view 
to  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  tariff  is  arranged 
with  a  view  first  to  secure  an  income  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, and  second  to  enable  our  whaling  ships  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  to  obtain  their  supplies  on  reasonable 
terms."  It  was  an  ingenious  device:  while  American  trade 
was  taxed  at  5  per  cent  it  left  British  manufactures  at  20 
per  cent  and  French  wines  at  35  per  cent  to  provide  the  bulk 
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of  the  revenue  for  the  Japanese  Goveniment  Needlpn  to 
say  the  arrangement  was  quite  unsatisfactory  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France.  Lord  Elgin'"  a  few  months  later  secured 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  5  per  cent  for  the  bulk  of  Brit- 
ish produce,  and  not  long  afterwards  there  were  still  further 
reductions.  Harris  did  not  approve  of  this  whittling  down 
of  the  Japanese  revenues,  and  did  not  appear  to  see  that  the 
English  and  French  were  mere^  applying  his  own 
principle.^** 

The  treaty  of  1858  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  became  the  basis  of  Japan's  foreign  relations  until 
near  the  close  of  the  century,  just  as  Cushing's  treaty  witii 
China  had  been  the  basis  of  China's  relations  with  the  treaty 
powers  until  it  was  replaced  with  Lord  Elgin's  treaty  jlm 
1858.    The  Harris  treaty,  while  including  all  the  advantfrjj 
geous  terms  of  the  convention  of  the  preceding  year,  went" 
very  mucli  farther  in  the  direction  for  free  diplomatic  aiid 
commercial  intercourse.    It  conssted  of  thirty-four  articles 
and  seven  trade  regulations,  which  included  the  tariff  scheil- 
uie.    Some  of  the  details  need  not  be  noted,  but  many  ct 
the  stipulations  are  important. 

A  diplomatic  agent  was  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Yedo, 
ami  cniisular  agents  were  to  reside  in  all  the  open  i 
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or  construct  in  the  I'nitcd  States  ships  of  war,  steamers, 
merchant  ships,  whale  ships,  cannon,  munitions  of  war, 
arms  of  all  kinds/'  and  to  engage  ''scientific,  naval  and  mili- 
tary men,  artisans  of  all  kinds,  and  mariners  to  enter  its 
service/'  This  article  was  expected  to  win  the  approval 
/  of  the  daimyos  whose  opposition  to  a  treaty  was  already 
[  making  itself  felt  at  Yedo. 

In  drafting  the  treaty  Harris  went  as  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  political  alUance  with  Japan  as  he  dared.  While 
the  Japanese  were  encouraged  to  look  to  the  United  States 
for  military  and  naval  instructors  and  supplies,  it  was  agreed 
that  Japan  would  open  the  three  ports  of  Yokohoma,  Naga- 
saki and  Hakodate  as  depots  of  supplies  for  American  naval 
vessels.  Harris  felt  that  this  was  a  great  advantage  secured 
to  his  government  because  it  would  make  possible  the  re- 
moval of  the  American  naval  depot  at  Hongkong.  A  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
East  seemed  to  him,  as  it  had  to  Perry,  a  possibility.  What 
Perry  had  sought  to  accomplish  by  the  appropriation  of 
naval  bases  at  the  Bonin  and  Lew  Chew  Islands,  Harris 
felt  that  he  had  effected  by  pacific  negotiations  with  the 
Shogun's  ministers. 

Americans  in  Japan  were  not  only  to  be  permitted  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  within  their  own  dwellings, 
but  were  to  have  the  right  to  erect  suitable  places  of  wor- 
ship. Apparently  as  a  concession  to  Japanese  fear  of  mis- 
sionaries this  article  also  stipulated  that  neither  Americans 
nor  Japanese  were  to  "do  anything  that  may  be  calculated 
to  excite  religious  animosity.''  The  next  year  Harris,  who 
had  become  in  his  lonely  exile  a  very  devout  man  and  a 
great  believer  in  Christian  missions,  made  a  strong  effort  to 
secure  a  concession  stipulating  "full  toleration  of  religion 
among  the  Japanese  themselves"  but  failed.  However, 
wrote  Harris,  "the  first  blow  has  been  struck."  Even  then 
Verbeck  was  on  his  way  to  Japan. 

Harris  at  first  stoutly  contended  for  the  opening  of  eight 
ports,^-  for  the  right  of  residence  in  Kioto  which  as  the 
residence  of  the  Mikado  was  considered  as  little  less  than 
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lioly  ground,  and  for  the  right  of  unrestricted  travel  for  all 
Americans  of  good  character  after  a  residence  of  one  year 
in  the  open  ports.    He  was  led  to  abandon  the  second  and 
third  of  these  contentions  when  it  was  represented  to  him 
that  they  might  lead  to  such  opposition  from  the  daimyos  as 
would  cost  him  the  entire  treaty,  and  he  consented  to  a 
reduction  of  the  total  number  of  ports  to  six,  to  which  was 
added  the  right  of  residence  for  all  Americans  in  Yedo 
after  January  1.  1862.     Kanagawa,  for  which  Yokohama^ 
was  later  actually  substituted,  and  Nagasaki  were  to  b&= 
opened  July  4,  1859;  Niigata,  or  some  more  suitable  port^ 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Hondo,  January  1,  1860;  ancS 
Hiogo,  near  Osaka,  January  1,  1863. 

The  tariff  was  notable,  aside  from  the  points  alread>^ 
mentioned,  in  two  respects:  opium  was  prohibited  as  in  th^ 
Russian  and  Dutch  treaties;  and  the  tariff  was  a  "coa— 
ventional"  one,  i.e.,  a  part  of  the  treaty  in  such  a  way  tha.t 
its  revision  became  a  revision  of  the  treaty  itself.     The 
treaty,  like  the  British  and  American  treaties  with  Siam, 
was  subject  not  to  termination  at  a  definite  date,  but  only 
to  "revision"  at  the  end  of  ten  years  "upon  the  desire  of 
either"  party,  but  the  tariff  was  to  be  subject  to  revisioii, 
if  the  Japanese  desired,  five  years  after  the  opening  of 
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As  a  means  of  further  cementing  the  good  relations  between 
the  two  nations,  it  contained  the  provision,  inserted  by  the 
Japanese,  that  the  ratifications  were  to  be  exchanged  in 
Washington. 

Opposition  to  the  treaty  developed  so  fast  during  the 
negotiations,  which  were  concluded  about  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, that  Harris  was  induced  to  consent  to  a  delay  before 
the  final  signatures  were  aflSxed  in  order  that  the  Yedo  offi- 
cials might  have  time  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  Mikado. 
While  they  had  "roared  with  laughter"  ^s  ^  few  weeks  be- 
fore when  Harris  had  alluded  to  the  supposed  Japanese 
veneration  for  the  Mikado,  they  now  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Mikado's  assent  would  add  weight  to  the  engage- 
ment and  should  be  secured  if  possible.  They  promised 
Harris  that  the  signatures  would  be  affixed  within  sixty 
days,  and  told  him  that  if  the  Mikado  refused  to  confirm 
the  agreement,  they  were  prepared  to  disregard  the  Im- 
perial wishes.  On  March  10  Harris  returned  to  Shimoda  on 
a  Japanese  Government  steamer,  purchased  in  Holland. 
He  became  very  ill  at  Shimoda — so  ill  that  his  life  was 
^despaired  of  and  he  was  attended  most  solicitously  by  the 
/Shogun's  physicians. 

The  Harris  treaty  precipitated  a  crisis  in  Japanese  do- 
mestic politics.-*  The  negotiation  of  the  documents  was 
seized  upon  by  those  daimyos  who  opposed  the  Shogun  and 
had  in  mind  his  overthrow.  The  consideration  of  the  treaty 
was  thus  not  permitted  to  proceed  on  its  merits  alone.  The 
Imperial  Court,  at  first  almost  persuaded  to  give  approval, 
was  then  overshadowed  by  the  anti-Tokugawa  party  and 
the  Mikado's  assent  was  withheld.  Most  of  the  daimyos  of 
the  Empire  had  also  opposed  the  proposed  abrogation  of 
the  policy  of  seclusion. 

Harris  returned  to  Yedo  in  April,  only  to  receive  assur- 
ances that  the  treaty  would  be  signed,  but  that  the  date  of 
signing  would  be  further  postponed.  Meanwhile  the  Dutch 
authorities,  who  had  received  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  stood 
ready  to  sign  one  in  which  would  be  omitted  the  clauses 
and  articles  which  were  most  objectionable  to  the  Japanese. 
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To  thwart  the  Dutch  and  to  save  his  own  treaty^,  HM^Jtit 

setnired  a  written  agreement  that  the  Japanese  would  xxt 
I  sign  any  other  treaty  until  thirty  days  after  his  was  sign^ 
i  Then  he  returned  again  to  Shimoda. 

The  treaty  question  was  abruptly  taken  out  of  domestie 
politics  by  the  news  of  the  concluaon  of  the  treaties  of 
Tientsin  and  the  reported  intention  of  Lord  El^  to  proceed 
to  Yedo  immediately.  On  June  23  and  24,  1858,  the 
U.  S.  S.  Mississippi  and  Powhatam,  respectively,  anived  at 
Shimoda  with  the  news.  HarriB  seized  the  opportunity,  re- 
turned to  the  Bay  of  Yedo  with  tlie  American  naval  vesids, 
and  sent  a  hurried  call  to  Yedo  for  a  conference.  The  Jap- 
anese were  in  consternation.  Arriving  at  the  oonduam 
I  which  Harris  had  always  urged,  that  it  was  safer  to  let  the 
.  American  treaty  stand  as  a  model  for  other  treaties  than  to 
'^longer  delay,  and  fortified  by  a  written  statement  from 
Harris  that  he  was  willing  to  act  as  mediator  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  compact  was  signed  (m  board  tiie 
Powhatan  July  29,  1858. 

The  treaty  did  not  have  the  ^proval  of  the  Mikado, 
and  by  signing  it  the  Shogun  party  had  laid  itself  opoi  to 
the  most  serious  criticisma  before  the  very  princes  and 
daimyos  who  were  already  seeking  means  whereby  the 
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CHAPTER  XX 

ANSON  BURLINGAME 

Anson  Burlingame/  the  first  American  Minister  to 
^side  in  Peking,  was  about  forty-one  years  old  when  he 
rrived  in  China  in  the  latter  part  of  1861.  By  birth  he 
^longed  to  pioneer  American  stock,  his  parents  having 
loved  from  New  England  to  northern  New  York  where 
s  was  born,  and  then  to  Michigan  Territory  where  he  re- 
vived his  primary  and  academic  education.  But  by  choice 
xirUngame  belonged  to  the  culture  and  traditions  of  Bos- 
>n;  he  went  to  Harvard  for  his  training  in  law,  married 
i  Cambridge,  anh^'entered  Massachusetts  politics  at  an 
^rly  age.  His  character  and  career  bear  witness  both  to 
:ie  pioneering  spirit  of  his  parental  heritage  and  the  urban- 
y  and  culture  of  his  social  environment. ^ 

Burlingame  served  three  terms  in  Congress  but  in  1860, 
otwithstanding  his  anti-slavery  sentiments  and  his  support 
>f  Lincoln,  he  was  defeated  for  reelection.  In  the  House 
►f  Representatives  he  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
nittee  on  foreign  affairs,  where  his  freedom-loving  nature 
expressed  itself  in  an  ardent  championship  of  Kossuth  and 
Sardinian  independence.  Even  more  characteristic  of  the 
nan  was  his  denunciation  of  Preston  Brooks  in  the  House 
)f  Representatives  for  the  assault  on  Charles  Sumner.  Be- 
cause of  this  rebuke  Brooks  challenged  him  to  a  duel  and 
Burlingame  promptly  accepted,  naming  rifles  as  the 
veapons  and  Deer  Island,  near  Niagara  Falls,  as  the  place. 
Brooks  then  declined  to  meet  him.  Early  in  1861  President 
L.incoln  appointed  Burlingame  Minister  to  Austria,  but  be- 
ore  he  arrived  at  his  post  the  Austrian  Government  ex- 
pressed disapproval  of  the  appointment  on  the  ground  that 
Burlingame  had  been  too  ardent  an  advocate  of  Kossuth. 
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dividual  unattended,  and  one  made  with  an  envoy  who 
would  bring  fifty  men-of-war  to  these  shores."  He  warned 
them  against  the  evils  of  the  opium  trade,  and  recounted 
what  the  Siamese  had  told  him  of  their  fears  of  Great 
Britain,  He  explained  to  them  the  present  condition  of 
India.  He  even  oiTered  the  services  of  American  military 
and  naval  officers  and  shipyards,  to  help  Japan  strengthen 
her  defenses,  and  intimated  that  the  United  States  might 
be  willing  to  accept  a  position  as  mediator  in  any  conflicts 
which  Japan  might  have  with  Western  powers.  In  con- 
clusion Harris  argued  that  Japan's  best  safeguard  against 
sucli  thrcatrnetl  aggressions  was  to  abandon  entirely  the 
policy  of  seclusion  and  admit  all  nations  freely  to  her  trade, 
thus  making  the  rivalries  of  the  Western  world  her  ally  in 
an  effort  to  preserve  her  integrity. 

Harris's  representations,  viewed  as  an  expression  of  Far 
Eastern  policy,  were  in  entire  accord  with  what  was  already 
traditional  American  policy  in  China.  The  United  States 
desired  to  see  the  Asiatic  states  sustained  and  made  strong 
to  withstand  by  their  own  might  the  encroachments  of  the 
European  power.'?.  Americans,  argued  the  American  repre- 
sentatives in  China  as  well  as  in  Japan,  were  likely  to  fare 
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of  the  Burlingame  Mission  in  England  and  Europe,  as  well 
as  its  influence  in  China, 


The  SuppREsaioN  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion 

Notwithstanding  the  continuing  strength  of  the 
Taipings  after  the  establishment  of  the  rebel  capital  in 
Nanking  in  1853 — a  strength  which  was  purely  relative  to 
the  utter  weakness  of  the  Imperial  forces — and  notwith- 
standing the  continuance  of  a  considerable  sympathy  for 
the  rebels  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  nations,  and  among 
foreign  traders  and  adventurers  in  China  who  found  profit 
in  assisting  and  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  rebels,  the 
fate  of  the  rebelhon  was  sealed  when  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron 
Gros  concluded  their  negotiations  with  Prince  Kung  in  Pe- 
king in  1860.  Great  Britain  had  decided  that  it  was  better 
policy  to  support  and  strengthen  the  dynasty  than  to  per- 
mit the  Empire  to  fall  to  pieces  in  rebellion.  Thus  the 
policy  first  advocated  in  theory  by  Humphrey  Marshall  for 
the  United  States  became  the  practice  of  all  the  treaty 
powers,  Russia  included,  seven  years  later. 

For  assisting  the  Imperial  Government  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  Civil  War,  was  quite  unable,  even 
had  it  been  willing,  to  lend  the  aid  recommended  by  Mar- 
shall. The  American  naval  forces  in  China  in  1861  were 
almost  entirely  withdrawn.  The  United  States  could  do 
nothing  except  give  approval  to  what  the  other  powers 
proposed.  The  American  share  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Taipings,  while  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  was  entirely 
unofficial  and  individual. 

Alluring  as  the  subject  is,  the  part  played  by  General 
Frederick  T.  Ward,"  by  his  successor  Burgevine,  and  by 
other  Americans  who  joined  the  Ever-Victorious  Army  can 
hardly  claim  attention  as  important  in  a  study  of  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  China.  General  Ward,  who  organ- 
ized the  force  of  Chinese  with  the  assistance  of  a  cosmopoli- 
tan corps  of  foreign  adventurers  as  subordinate  oflicers,  was 
sponsored  by  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  and  by  him  was 
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introduced  to  Burlingame  shortly  after  the  latto^B  arrinl 
in  Shanghai  in  1862."  The  American  minister  accepted 
Ward  because  of  this  introduction,  and  because  of  the  suo- 
cesses  with  Chinese  troops  which  Ward  had  achieved,  but 
the  promotion  of  Ward  in  the  Chinese  service  was  due  to 
his  own  worth  and  to  the  British  Admiral's  backing  ratiiff 
than  to  any  assistance  from  American  officials.  Indeed 
the  Americans,  already  disgraced  so  often  by  the  unre- 
strained license  of  adventurers  in  China,  appear  to  haw 
placed  confidence  in  Ward  only  cautiously.  Id  the  later 
part  of  1862  Ward  was  fatally  wounded  and  the  leaderiea 
army  thrown  into  confusion.  But  by  that  time  the  nliw 
of  such  a  force  was  so  evident  that  its  dissoluUon  would 
have  been  regarded  by  all  of  the  foreign  represeotatinB 
and  perhaps  by  the  Imperial  Government  as  a  catastrtqihe. 
It  had  proved  to  be  a  most  useful  means  by  which  the  for* 
eign  governments  could  unofficially  support  the  Impend 
Government  in  its  desperate  struggle  with  the  rebels,  yet 
without  raising  embarrassing  questions  either  among  tfaoo- 
selves  or  with  the  Chinese  Government.  Ward's  fon»  had 
also  demonstrated  a  fact  which  must  never  be  {wgotten, 
namely,  that  the  Chinese,  under  competent 
make  excellent  soldiers. 
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Burgevine  was  an  adventurer  wilii  an  exceptional  imagina- 
tion and  perhaps  cherished  the  idea  of  carving  out  for  him- 
self an  empire  in  AsiaJ  His  motives  were  suspected  from 
the  outset,  and  of  the  successes  of  his  army  Li  Hung  Chang, 
its  titular  head,  was  jealous.  Burgevine  lost  his  temper  and 
played  into  the  hands  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  When  removed 
from  his  conamand  he  deceived  Burlingame  and  made  the 
American  minister  again  his  advocate.  For  a  time  the 
Burgevine  affair  not  only  imperilled  the  Imperial  efforts  to 
suppress  the  rebels  but  also  seriously  embarrassed  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame's  relations  with  the  Chinese  Government.*  Had 
Burgevine  not  failed  to  live  up  to  the  confidence  which  was 
reposed  in  him,  the  result  of  the  part  that  General  Ward 
played  in  the  Ever  Victorious  Army  mi^t  have  been  the 
greatest  of  benefits  for  the  improvement  of  the  already  cor- 
dial relations  between  Burlingame  and  Prince  Kung.  The 
Imperial  Government,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Ward,  heaped  his  memory  with  posthumous  honors  and  set 
apart  two  memorial  chapels  to  him.  But  the  failure  of 
Burgevine,  to  which  was  subsequently  added  the  prolonged 
and  irritating  negotiations  and  representations  over  the 
Ward  estate,"  more  than  counteracted  all  the  initial  good 
so  far  as  concerns  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  China.  To  Major  Gordon  of  the  British  Army  was 
entrusted,  wiUi  the  approval  of  all,  the  task,  which  fell  from 
the  hand  of  Ward,  and  the  even  more  difficult  responsibility 
of  finally  disbanding  the  Ever-Victorious  Army  before  its 
adventurer-officers  fell  under  the  temptation  to  which 
Burgevine  had  succumbed  and  created  fre^  troubles  for  dis- 
traught China. 

Burlingame's  extraordinary  personal  magnetism  as  well 
as  his  evident  desire  to  deal  fairly  with  everyone  overcame 
many  obstacles  in  both  his  dealings  with  Prince  Kung  and 
with  his  diplomatic  colleagues,  and  notwithstanding  his  mis- 
take in  supporting  Burgevine,  his  influence  in  Peking  in- 
creased rapidly.  In  the  difficult  matter  of  the  disposal  of 
the  Lay-Osbom  Flotilla  in  1863  ^^  Prince  Kung  sought  his 
advice  and  followed  it,  and  the  confidence  then  acquired  by 
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the  Chinese  Government  in  his  justice  and  nagucaty  con- 
tributed in  large  measure  to  his  appointment  as  envoy  to 
the  foreign  powers  in  1867. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  the  American  minister, 
however,  to  the  international  relations  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire during  the  period  of  his  service,  was  his  ^plication  of 
the  policy  of  cooperation  in  the  difficult  years  of  1863, 1864 
and  1865. 

BUKLINGAME  AND  CoOPIiaATION 

Every  American  representative  since  the  days  of  Hum- 
phrey Marshall  had  been  instructed  to  cooperate  with  the 
other  powers  in  every  way  consistent  with  the  peaceful 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  China,  and  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  open  door  of  equal  opportunity  for  >D. 
Cooperation,  however,  had  broken  down  because  natlier 
Great  Britain  nor  Fr^ce  were  willing  to  accept  peaoefal 
methods  of  settHng  disputes,  because  their  ultimate  inten- 
tions in  the  empire  were  matters  of  suspicion  and  becaon 
the  American  government  was  unwilling  to  incur  any  of 
the  financial  or  political  liabilities  incident  to  coopei^ioiL 
In  1863  the  foreign  powers  had  secured  from  China  all  that 
they  desired,  and  the  ground  was  therefore  prepared  for 
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Shan^ai  in  1853-1854,  the  tendency  was  for  the  foreigners 
to  treat  land  concessions,  the  number  of  which  had  been 
greatly  increased  in  1858,  as  actual  cessions  of  territory  to 
which  China  no  longer  could  claim  the  sovereign  rights. 
Cn  the  face  of  all  such  claims  Burlingame  contended  that 
''any  concession  of  territory  would  be  an  abridgment  of 
our  treaty  rights."  Thus  again  American  interests  were 
Seen  to  coincide  with  the  interests  of  the  empire  itself.  The 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  became  a  cardi- 
nal doctrine  of  American  policy. 

"I  have  never  failed,"  wrote  Burlingame,  April  18,  1868,"  "in  my 
interviewa  [with  the  Chinese  officials]  to  keep  the  oon -con cession 
loctrine  before  them,  because  1  had  been  made  aware  in  Shanghai, 
>y  conversations  with  the  British  consul,  that  he  and  the  British  resi- 
lents  supposed  they  had  a  quasi  territorial  concession  at  Shanghai 
iver  which  th^  could  maintain  jurisdiction  not  only  over  British 
subjects  hut  over  Chinese.  This  assumption  led  the  French  to  make 
Like  claims,  and  the  result  was  that  there  was  a  race,  apparently,  be- 
tween the  Britia^  and  French  local  authorities  as  to  which  could 
Secure  the  most,  i^  I  brought  the  question,  in  many  conversations,  to 
the  attention  of  the  British  and  Russian  ministers,  and  since  hia 
arrival,  to  the  French  minister.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  found  my 
tiews  accorded  with  theirs,  and  that  we  are  now,  on  this  most  im- 
portant question,  in  perfect  agreement;  and  this  agreement  is  a  guar- 
antee of  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,'^ 

^  The  policy  of  cooperation,  under  Burlingame,  became 
very  specific  and  practical  whereas  it  had  hitherto  been 
theoretical  and  vague.  Its  origin,  development  and  appli- 
cation may  best  be  described  in  its  author's  own  words.  The 
basis  of  the  policy  Burlingame  stated  as  follows:'^  ".  .  ■  if 
the  treaty  powers  could  agree  among  themselves  to  the  neu- 
trality of  China,  and  together  secure  order  in  the  treaty 
ports,  and  give  their  moral  support  to  the  party  in  China 
in  favor  of  order,  the  interests  of  humanity  would  be  sub- 
served. .  .  ." 

"Upon  my  arrival  at  Pekin,"  wrote  Burlingame,  "I  at  once  elab- 
orated my  views  and  found,  upon  comparing  them  with  those  held  by 
the  representatives  of  England  and  Russia,  that  they  were  in  accord 
with  theirs.  After  mature  deliberation,  we  determined  to  consult 
and  cooperate  upon  all  questions.  .  .  .  Preliminary  to  entering  into 
thorough  cooperation,  I  held  it  to  be  my  duly  to  ascertain  the  ulterior 
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purposes  of  the  treat?  powers  haring,  by  poeition  ukd  tzad^  a  ImBtg 
place  in  Ctiina. 

"I  found  Kr.  Balluzec,  the  Busaian  minieter,  prompt  to  ontr. 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Russian  trea^,  that  hia  government  did  not  dnira 
to  menace  at  any  time  the  territorial  integri^  of  China,  but  on  tlw 
contrary,  wished  to  bring  it  more  and  more  into  the  fiunilj  of 
nations,  subject,  in  its  relations  with  foreign  powen,  to  the  oUip- 
tions  of  international  law.  That  be  was  but  too  happy  to  co<9erito 
in  a  policy  that  would  engraft  western  upon  eaatom  dvilintiini, 
without  a  disruption  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

"With  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the  British  miniater,  my  conrcm- 
tions  were  elaborate  and  exhaustive.  I  said  to  him  frankly,  tint  *e 
represented  the  first  trading  powers  ber^  and  that  our  inteiteatt  vn 
identical,  and  I  was  ready  not  onl;  from  individual  deair^  bnt  be- 
cause of  the  wishes  of  my  government,  to  cooperate  with  him.  B» 
met  nie  iu  a  large  and  generous  spirit,  and  said  that  he  had  <*a 
desired  to  cooperate  with  the  other  treaty  powers,  and  pointed  oat  in 
dispatches  to  his  government  the  evidences  of  Buch  desires,  and  n- 
pressed  hia  delight  that  the  repreaeotBtive  of  the  United  States  ihonlil 
bold  views  bo  coincident  with  bis  own.  I  said  ta  him  that  whila  I 
paid  full  homage  to  the  energy  of  hia  government  in  opening  Clunii 
and  for  atTording  protection  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Statei,  itiU 
I  felt,  looking  to  British  antecedents,  a  little  distrust  about  to 
future;  that  our  trade  by  the  way  of  Oaliiomia  was  incieannft  nd 
I  felt  anxious  about  its  future  condition.  I  illustrated  my  viwi  rf 
distrust  by  reference  to  the  controlling  influence  of  the  British  in  to 
custom-house,  and  iu  the  pretensions  set  up  by  his  countiymen  in  to 
treaty  ports  in  ftivor  of  territorial  concessions.  He  agreed  witli  W 
that  the  sensitiveness  was  natural,  and  replied  that  he  would  iK 
plciiscd  to  remove  every  ground  for  it.     Tie  said  that  eircumatancffi 
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lessly  to  the  criticism  uf  tlu*  other  treaty  powers,  and  tlicnlnrc  Ik* 
Avas  williiifT  to  have  any  arrangements  made  hy  which  she  wouhl  not 
\)e  put  in  a  false  position. 

**He  did  not  wish,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  English  officers 
should  lead  against  the  Taipings.  He  prefers  that  the  Chinese  should 
employ  for  purposes  of  drill  and  discipline,  men  from  the  smaller 
states  of  Europe,  and  that  I  might  rely  upon  it  that  he  would  do  all 
lie  could  to  relieve  England  from  the  charge  of  being  the  *great  bully' 
of  the  East ;  to  relieve  her  *f rom  the  dilemma  of  being  forced  by  local 
clamor  to  commit  acts  of  violence  which,  though  in  accordance  with 
past  usage,  and  perhaps  justified  by  our  (their)  former  situation,  do 
not  fail  to  jar  unpleasantly  on  the  conscience  of  England  and  of  the 
civilized  world.'  The  force  policy  was  wrong,  and  he  was  certain  that 
liis  government  had  had  enough  of  wars  brought  about  through  hasty 
action  of  men  in  the  East  not  under  the  sway  of  large  ideas.  He  was 
for  a  change  of  policy.  .  .  . 

'TTpon  this  frank  avowal  of  the  policy  of  England,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  refuse  cooperation.  The  Eussian  minister  and  myself 
lx)th  concurred  in  the  view  that  the  position  of  Sir  Frederick  was 
just  what  we  desired,  and  we  hailed  with  delight  its  avowal.  The 
French  minister,  Mr.  Berthemy,  agrees  with  us.  Being  a  broad  and 
experienced  statesman,  he  at  once  saw  the  advantage  that  would  flow 
from  the  casting  down  of  all  jealousies,  and  by  a  cooperation  on  every 
material  question  in  China.  Indeed  he  has  realized  largely  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  action;  the  French  Charge  df Affaires  before  him, 
acting  upon  the  old-school  policy  of  antagonizing  everybody,  thus 
causing  the  Chinese  to  believe  that  we  were  divided  among  ourselves, 
for  one  year  failed  to  get  justice  from  the  Chinese  Government,  where 
it  was  due,  in  a  case  in  which  we  were  all  interested. 

r  "The  policy  upon  which  we  are  agreed  is  briefly  this :  that  while 
we  claim  our  treaty  right  to  buy  and  sell,  and  hire,  in  the  treaty 
ports,  subject,  in  respect  to  our  rights  of  property  and  person,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  our  own  governments,  we  will  not  ask  for,  nor  take 
concessions  of,  territory  in  the  treaty  ports,  or  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  Government  over  its  own  people, 
nor  ever  menace  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
That  we  will  not  take  part  in  the  internal  struggles  in  China,  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  maintain  our  treaty  rights.  That  the  latter  we 
will  unitedly  sustain  against  all  who  may  violate  them.  To  this  end 
we  are  now  clear  in  the  policy  of  defending  the  treaty  ports  against 
the  Taipings,  or  rebels;  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  war  upon 
that  considerable  body  of  the  Chinese  people,  by  following  them  into 
the  interior  of  their  country.  In  this  connection,  while  we  feel  de- 
sirous, from  what  we  know  of  it,  to  have  the  rebellion  put  down,  still 
we  have  come  to  question  the  policy  of  lending  government  officers 
to  lead  the  Chinese  in  the  field,  for  fear  of  complications  among  our- 
selves, growing  out  of  the  relative  number  to  be  employed,  &c.  That 
while  we  wish  to  give  our  moral  support  to  the  government,  at  the 
present  time  the  jwwer  in  the  country  which  seems  disposed  to  main- 
tain order  and  our  treaty  rights,  we  should  prefer  that  it  would 
organize  its  own  people  as  far  as  possible  for  its  own  defense,  taking 
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only  foreigners  for  inetruction  in  the  Arta  of  peace  and  «i 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  smaller  trea^  powers. 

"To  maintain  the  revenue  laws  of  the  goTemment,  to  relim  t»- 
treaty  powers  from  the  burdens  attending  the  suppioaaioii  of  j/ut^^m 
along  the  coast,  the  Chinese  OoTemment  has  been  penuadsd  to  V^~^ 
chase  several  small  war  steamers,  and  to  nutn  them  tentpozarilr  *-  ^ 
foreigners.  This  fleet  is  coming  out  under  the  command  of  SImi^^k 
Osbom,  aud  is  manned  chieflr  by  English  sailon,  with  the  mul^K 
standing  fhat  it  ia  a  temporary  arrangement;  and  that,  too,  ia 
become  cosmopolitan^  and  on  the  idea  that  we  are  to  cooperate  he^S 
all  questions  in  China,  no  special  objection  ia  made  to  tiia  fbroe  i 

the  other  treaty  powers.  I  confess  that  I  should  be  pleaaed,  mr^^ 
more  cosmopolitan  now,  but  it  was  arranged  before  I  came  ont,  ^sia 
before  the  above  policy  was  developed  and  agreed  upon.  While  dSi 
Frederick  Bruce  shall  remain,  or  while  the  policy  now  agreed  tr^poii 
shall  be  maintained,  no  harm  can  come  from  it. 

"That  the  indemnity  may  be  collected  end  accounted  for,    mnd 
diat  the  Chinese  Qovemment  may  have  a  fund  to  maintain  a  natic»iui 
force,  organized  upon  European  principles;  that  the  local  anthori-tiei 
may  be  checked  in  their  corrupt  practices,  and  a  uniform  ajaton.    ioi 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  maintained,  it  ii  agreed  on  all  huidi 
that  the  present  foreign  custom-house  system  is  the  beat  as  yet   de- 
vised, and,  as  it  has  been  administered  by  Ur.  Lay,  entitled  to  oar 
support     Indeed  it  is  alone  through  such  instrumentalitiea  that  *> 
can  hope  to  advance  in  the  cause  of  civilization  in  China.    Aa  Sir 
Frederick  stutos.  there  can  lie  nothing  more  uiimoaninii  than  auU(io-     ' 
nism  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britnin  in  China.    I  noed 
not  attempt  to  prove  the  advnntoRes  which  must  flow  from  coopera- 
tion ;  that  we  should  do  so  all  must  admit.     By  the  faTored-nBtioQ 
clause  in  the  treaties,  no  nation  can  gain  by  any  sharp  act  of  digln- 
macy  any  privilege  not  secured  to  all. 
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s^nmlli'st  particular  from  tli(^  old  tra<litioiis,  and  yet  those  will  not  <lo 
zi'. >r  these  times.  They  are  <listnistful  of  us,  aiul  arc  afraid  of  their 
^'elisors  aud  distant  looal  authorities.  Besides,  there  is  a  large  aiiti- 
:foreign  party  here.  There  are  members  of  the  foreign  board  who, 
if  left  to  themselves,  would  at  once  place  China  in  perfect  interna- 
tional relations  with  us;  but  sitting  with  them  are  spies,  who  paralyze 
them  in  their  action  with  us,  to  fall,  as  they  frequently  do,  far  short 
of  their  promises.  In  their  weakness  they  resort  to  tergiversations  to 
8uch  an  extent  as  to  invite  menace,  and  to  cause  us  in  our  passionate 
modes  almost  to  despair  of  holding,  with  dignity,  any  relations  at  all 
with  them." 

One  detects  in  this  dispatch  many  of  the  personal  quali- 
ties which  gave  distinction  to  the  character  of  its  author, 
and  especially  his  enthusiastic  optimism.  It  is  therefore  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  sober-minded  and  experienced 
Secretary  of  State  felt  that  the  application  of  such  a  policy 
was  almost  too  much  to  expect.    He  wrote  to  Burlingame:^® 

"^  "One  may  very  reasonably  fear  that  the  beneficial  policy  thus 
agreed  upon  would  fall  into  disuse  if  those  ministers,  or  any  of  them, 

^should  at  any  time  give  place  to  less  intelligent  and  able  statesmen. 

^^ut  this  consideration  does  not  deter  the  President  from  giving  it 
his  entire  approval;  and  he  sincerely  hopes  that  a  successful  trial  of 
it,  during  the  residence  of  those  ministers  in  China,  will  render  its 
continuance  afterwards  a  cardinal  fact  in  the  policy  of  all  the  mari- 
time powers." 

Seward  had  indeed  placed  his  finger  on  the  wfiak«apot. 
The  policy  of  coopaation  was  purely  personal,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  enthusiastic  and  sincere  convictions  of 
Bruce  and  Burlingame,  and  no  sooner  had  these  men  dis- 
appeared from  China  than  the  policy  began  to  lapse,  al- 
though efforts  were  sometimes  made  to  drag  it  out  in  the 
service  of  some  power  otherwise  unable  to  accomplish  its 
own  peculiar  purposes. 

That  Burlingame  was  not  unaware  of  the  difl&culties  is 
apparent  from  a  subsequent  letter  of  his  to  the  consul  gen- 
eral at  Shanghai  in  which  he  summarized  the  policy  as 
follows:  ^* 

'*You  will  perceive  that  we  are  making  an  effort  to  substitute 
fair  diplomatic  action  in  China  for  force;  and  thus  cooperation  be- 
comes the  rule  in  carrying  out  these  relations.  It  should  be  sincere; 
and  to  be  effective  requires  in  the  first  place  a  predisposition  to  get 
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on  well  with  one's  colleagues;  and  iu  the  aepond,  that  jugt  modera- 
tion whit'h  cannot  fail  to  win  the  respect  and  tonfidenee  of  ooe'a 


The  Fikst  CniNEi^E  Mission — Treaty  of  1868 

There  were  several  reasons  which  predisposed  the  Im- 
perial Government  to  think  well  of  the  Burlingame  Mis- 
sion to  the  Western  powers  in  1867.  In  addition  to  the  s 
great  confidence  which  was  reposed  in  Burlingame  was  the  « 
fact  that  Uie  following  year  the  Britishtxealy  of  Tientsin  j 
would  be^ue  for  revision,  and  the  Chinese  knew  that  the  s 
British  mercRanta,  never  as  contented  as  their  government  ^ 
with  the  advantages  secured  under  that  treaty,  were  prepar-  — 
ing  to  urge  upon  China  further  demands,  some  of  which  .m. 
the  Imperial  authorities  intended  firmly  to  resist.  Per-  — 
haps  the  most  important  of  the  expected  demands,  in  the  ■s^ 
estunation  of  the  Chinese,  was  the  throwing  open  of  China,  ,«^ 
regardless  of  treaty  ports,  for  railways  and  telegraphs.'*  "*^ 
But  there  were  more  general  reasons.  Instructed  by  the  ^^■ 
experiences  in  1839  and  1858,  the  Chinese  authorities  saw  ~^ 
clearly  that  any  resistance  to  the  demands  of  foreign  powers  -^ 
might  lead  again  to  invasion  and  war.  The  more  hberal  - 
element  in  the  Chinese  Government  was  already  having  a-- 
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really  called  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Empire  itself  in 
such  grave  matters  as  provincial  autonomy,  the  collection 
of  inland  revenue  and  the  disposal  of  military  forces,  but 
such  reorganization  of  the  Empire  while  the  Imperial 
authority  was  so  weak  was  utterly  impossible.  China  was 
^^early  not  in  a  position  with  safety  to  itself  to  assume  even 
more  extensive  obligations  to  the  powers  such  as  would  be 
inevitable  in  the  revision  of  the  treaties  of  1858. 

Burlingame's  reasons  for  accepting  the  novel  post,  aside 
from  purely  personal  ones,  are  also  not  difficult  to  see.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  in  the  United  States  the  previous  year,  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce  having  already  been  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington, the  policy  of  cooperation  among  the  ministers,  just 
as  Seward  feared  it  might,  had  largely  broken  down.  *To 
resuscitate  this  cooperative  spirit  and  give  it  guaranties  for 
the  future  required  something  more  than  the  personal  as- 
sent of  the  various  ministers.  It  must  be  secured  by  agree- 
ment with  the  governments  they  represented.  On  the  other 
hand  if  the  policy  were  to  fail  utterly  it  was  clear  to  Bur- 
lingame,  to  Hart,  to  any  impartial  observer,  that  the  conse- 
quences not  only  for  China  but  for  the  entire  world  must 
eventually  be  most  serious.  '  The  partition  of  the  Empire 
following  a  conflict  of  foreign  nations  within  the  bounds  of 
China  itself  seemed  very  possible.  To  contribute  anything 
towards  the  avoidance  of  such  a  calamity  was  a  motive 
worthy  to  inspire  the  best  efforts  of  any  man,  and  Bur- 
lingame  was  fully  conscious  of  the  vast  issues  which  might 
hang  on  the  success  of  his  mission. 

Late  in  February,  1868,  the  Burlin^me  Mission  sailed 
from  Shanghai  for  San  Francisco.  It  met  in  the  United 
States  with  the  heartiest  of  receptions.  The  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  retinue  and  the  moving  eloquence  of 
Burlingame,  who  managed  the  tour  according  to  the  best 
traditions  of  the  showman's  art,  captured  the  imagination 
of  the  American  people.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
were  now  little  interested  in  securing  new  trade  concessions 
in  China,  and  heartily  enjoyed  the  diversion  and  entertain- 
ment which  the  Mission  afforded.    Into  the  details  of  the 
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tour  from  San  Francisco  eastward  and  the  numerous  re- 
ceptions and  dinners  it  is  impossible  to  go.  But  the  supple- 
mentary articles  to  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  usually  known 
as  the  Ijurlinea'Tip  Treaty.  gj^^^y^M  at  \Vlaah  iiigtQjjJulv  28. 
J^iliS^  will  repay  careful  study  as  an  expressionoT^th  j 
American  opinion  antl  American  policy  towards  China, 

Considered  as  a  treaty,  aside  from  the  immigration  slip-  — 
ulations,  the  articles  are  not  of  great  importance.  Their  — 3 
negotiation  was  quite  unauthorized,  so  far  as  China  was  ,^= 
concerned.    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Prince  Kung  "jsa 

was  anything  but  surprised  to  be  presented  with  these  ar-  

tides  for  ratification.    As  for  the  United  States  the  articles  ^=g 
were  uimecessary.     They  adiled  little  either  to  American  .mr-\ 
privdeges  or  obligations.    (But  as  an  expression  of  pubHc  ^^^ 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  and  as  a  solemn  decIaration-^c~i 
iif  official  policy  towards  China  the  supplementary  articlesi 
of  1868  were,  in  some  respects,  more  authoritative  than. 
either  the  Cushing  Treaty  of  1844  or  the  Reed  Treaty  of^J 
_1858.'  They  were  entirely  removed  from  the  atmosphere  of^^3 
commercial  competition,  they  were  negotiated  freely  and  noti:= 
under  compulsion,  and  they  were  written  by  the  Araericanr^ 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  Envoy  of  China,  as  it  were. 
standing  at  his  elbow,  telling  him  what  to  write.^"     Fur— 
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Treaty  of  Tientsin.  Article  6  of  the  supplementary  treaty 
■  extended  this  guarantee  of  tolerance  to  ooelude  also  the 
.Chinese  in  the- Ujiited^tates.  This  article  "recalls  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  a  man  the  right 
to  hold  any  faith  which  his  conscience  may  dictate,"  to  use 
Mr.  Burlingame's  own  explanation  '^  of  what  therefore 
seems  to  be  a  quite  unnecessary  treaty  stipulation. 

Likewise  the  article  (7)  stipulating  that  "citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  freely  establish  and  maintain  s_chool8 
within  the  Empire  of  Qiina  at  those  places  where  foreigners 
are  by  treaty  permitted  to  reside;  and,  reciprocally,  Chinese 
subjects  may  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  in 
the  United  States,"  was  meaningless  except  as  it  gave  the 
American  missionary  in  China  a  little  better  leverage  for 
the  strengthening  of  his  work.  The  missionaries  had  al- 
ready begun  to  establish  schools  long  before  1868.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  article  by  which  access  to  government 
schools  in  each  country  should  be  given  to  students  of  the 
other,  looked  in  the  direction  of  a  policy  already  urged  by 
S.  Wells  Williams  and  Burlingame,  to  encourage  the  Chi- 
nese to  take  up  Western  education  in  a  school  to  be  estab- 
lished in  China  with  the  balance  of  the  indemnity  money. 
It  was  also  in  line  with  the  fact  that  already  Dr.  W.  A.  P. 
Martin,  an  American  missionary,  was  teaching  in  a  gov- 
ernment college  in  Peking  where  Chinese  pupils  were  to  be 
prepared  for  the  customs  service,  and  was  soon  to  become 
director  of  the  school.^*  The  other  articles  of  the  treaty 
deal  with  matters  of  more  far-reaching  consequence. 
^  The  United  States  disclaimed  and  disavowed  (Article 
/  8)  "any  intention  or  ri^t  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  ad- 
l  ministration  of  China  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
\xoads,  telegraphs,  or  other  material  internal  improvements." 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  engaged  to  nominate, 
if  at  any  time  they  were  desired,  "suitable  engineers  to  be 
employed  by  the  Chinese  Government."  This  article  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  fully  in  harmony  with  the  policy  already 
adopted  by  Seward  and  Burlingame  with  reference  to  the 
efforts  of  an  American  company  to  secure  and  operate  a 
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/concession  for  a  telegraph  line  along  the  ooMt,^*  and  an 
f  the  other,  looked  towards  the  building  up  of  a  Byatam  of 
'  foreign  technical  advisers  who  should  enter  Chineae  nr- 
vice  as  Raphael  Pumpelly,  an  American  engineer,  had  done 
in  1863.="  This  plan  was  also  merely  an  extendon  of  the  ' 
arrangement  by  which  foreigners  had  taken  aervioe  in  the 
Chinese  Maritime  customs,  and  by  which  Anacm  Bur- 
lingame  himself  now  appeared  in  the  rdle  of  politiaal  ad- 
viser to  the  Chinese  Government.  Tliat  Article  8  of  Uta 
Burlingame  Treaty  was  an  expression  of  permanesit  Ameri- 
can policy  in  China  is  amply  proved  by  the  long  waooemoa 
of  distinguished  Americans  who  have  since  appeared  in  the 
service  of  the  Chinese  Government.  The  article  alao  reBU- 
tered  the  corresponding  stem^-diattpproval  by  the  United 
States  of  any  system  of  <vimTHPr(>ia.l  exploitation  of  the 
resources  of  China  by  foreigners  who  would  depend  iqiaa 
the  military  forces  of  their  govommente  to  sustain  and  sk- 
tend  their  privileges. 

(The  fifth  and  sixth  articles  of  the  Burlingame  Tnaiy 
dealing  with  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration  to  Clfi- 
fomia  will  be  considered  in  Chapter  XXVIII.  '  Hie  molt 
significant  part  of  the  supplementary  artides,  howenr, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  American  policy  were  Artides  1  ud 
•I't^'il  in  the  most  unrninjinimistng  tcrii* 
\jn  spite  of  the  doctruie  of  extraterri- 
ament  already  made  If 
^^  Th 
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wn  people,  but  take  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  and  the  people  of 

ther  countries.    When  this  question  was  called  under  discussion  and 

ef erred  to  the  home  governments,  not  by  the  Chinese  originally,  but 

>y  those  foreign  nations  who  felt  that  their  treaty  rights  were  being 

bridged  by  these  concession  doctrines,  the  distant  foreign  countries 

^:30uld  not  stand  the  discussion  for  a  moment.    And  I  aver  that  every 

'tireaty  power  had  abandoned  the  concession  doctrines,  though  some 

«Df  their  officials  at  the  present  time  in  China  undertake  to  contend 

:^or  them,  undertake  to  expel  the  Chinese,  to  attack  the  Chinese,  to 

X>rotect  the  Chinese,  although  the  territory  did  not  belong  to  them. 

China  has  never  abandoned  her  eminent  domain,  never  abandoned  on 

t;hat  territory  her  jurisdiction,  and  I  trust  she  never  will.    This  treaty 

strikes  down  all  the  pretensions  about  all  the  concessions  of  terri- 

-tory."  " 

From  such  words  it  is  clear  that  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Burlingame  in  his  mission  to  the  Western  powers  was  not 
merely  to  give  his  policy  of  cooperation  among  the  powers  in 
China  the  force  of  treaty  engagements  but  also  to  bring  the 
powers  to  the  formal  affirmation  of  the  objects  for  which  the 
cooperation  wa^  tp  hfi  P^pj^ygj^^  The^^licy  of  cdopera- 
tibn  was  a  two-edged  sword  which  might  cut  either  way, 
and  Burlingame  was  seeking  a  formal  agreement  to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  he  and  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  had  been 
in  such  hearty  agreement  in  Peking  a  few  years  before  but 
which  were  evidently  not  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the 
British  mercantile  community  nor  with  those  of  the  impor- 
tant French  officials.^*  ^It  seems  equally  clear  that  these 
first  two  articles  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty  officially  ex- 
pressed what  might  already  be  called  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can policy  with  reference  to  China:  the  sovereignty  and 

infi^fnnty  nf  China   mngf   ho   mflipf^^jpeff^and  the   door   for 

equal  opportunities  in  trade  must  be  left  open  for  the  free 
competition  of  all  nations  with  due  regard  for  the  sov- 
ereign nghts  ot  the  J^mpire^  On  the  other  hand  the  articles 
entirely  blinked  the  fact  that  the  treaties  of  1858  had  in 
practice,  as  well  as  in  the  way  in  which  they  were  nego- 
tiated, already  seriously  transgressed  on  the  rights  of  China 
as  a  sovereign  power, 
r*     CFundamentally  Mr.  Burlingame's  object  was  to  read 
I  China  back  into  the  family  of  nations  from  which  the  Em- 
I  pire  had  been  read  out  by  Caleb  Cushing  in  1844,  when  he 
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L  rested  his  doctrine  of  extraterritOTiality  on  the  ground  that 
China  was  a  pagan  state.'^  In  his  address  before  the  tity 
council  of  Boston'  Burhngame  said: 

("Apain  this  treaty  reco^iiea  China_as  «n  equal  among  the  li»- 
tion^Ti"  opposition  to  the  old  doctrine  thai  becaiiae  jjtw  wia  "Hot  a 
21,  she  could  not  be  placed  in  the  roll  of  nation!.    Bnt 


t  1  will  not  discuss  that  que§tion.  The  greatest  liTine  authorttjr  uam 
Eastern  questions  is  here  tonigrht — Mr.  Cuahing.  He  has  Btated  that 
position  more  fully  thnn  any  one  elae,  while  hia  heart  has  leaned  erer 
up  to  the  side  of  the  Chinese." 

Mr.  BurHngame's  effort,  however,  rested  upon  a  premiae 
far  less  sound  than  Mr.  Cushing's,  for  it  jaaun^  as  true 
what  was  entirely  contrary  to  fact,  viz.,  thaL.fee  Chmeee 
Frnpirfl  wni-rmtrnng  rrriffnlii^rd-  EnTrmnirntrapnKtr  of 
controlling  its  own  provinces  and  equally  capable  of  deaUng 
with  the  European  powers  on  terms  of  military  equality. 

This  false  assumption  that  China  was  able  to  exeraae 
all  the  functions  of  sovere^ty  has  underlaid  a  very  large 
part  of  the  entire  political  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  China. 

Before  concluding  a  review  of  the  Burlingame  Miht"" 
in  the  United  States  one  must  note  not  merely  the  Bur- 
hngame Treaty  but  also  the  speeches  of  the  man  ^ose 
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she  rousea  herself,  not  in  anger,  but  for  argument.  She  finds  that  by 
Dot  being  in  a  position  to  compete  with  other  nations  for  so  long  a 
time  she  has  lost  ground.  She  finda  that  she  must  come  into  relations 
with  this  civilization  that  is  pressing  up  around  her,  and  feehng  that, 
she  does  not  wait  hut  comes  out  to  you  and  extends  to  you  her  hand. 
She  tells  you  she  is  ready  to  take  upon  her  ancient  civilization  the 
graft  of  your  civilization.  She  tells  you  she  is  ready  to  take  back 
her  own  inventions,  with  all  their  developments.  She  tells  you  that  i 
she  is  willing  to  trade  with  you,  to  buy  of  you,  to  sell  to  you,  to  help 
you  strike  off  the  shacklea  from  trade.  She  invites  your  merchants, 
she  invites  your  missionaries.  She  tells  the  tatter  to  plant  the  shining 
cross  on  every  hill  and  in  every  valley.  For  she  is  hospitable  to  fair 
argument.  .  .  . 

"Let  hor  alone;  let  her  have  her  independence;  let  her  develop 
herself  in  her  own  time  and  in  her  own  way.  She  has  no  hostility  to 
you.  Let  her  do  this  and  she  will  initiate  a  movement  which  will  be 
felt  in  every  workshop  of  the  civilized  world.  She  says  now ;  'Send  us 
your  wheat,  your  lumber,  your  coal,  your  silver,  your  goods  from 
everywhere — we  will  take  as  many  of  them  as  we  can.  We  will  give 
you  back  our  tea,  our  silk,  free  labor,  which  wc  have  sent  so  largely  out 
into  the  world.'  ...  It  has  overflowed  upon  Siam,  upon  the  British 
provinces,  upon  Singapore,  upon  Hanila,  upon  Peru,  Cuba,  Australia 
and  California.  All  she  asks  is  that  you  will  be  as  kind  to  her  na- 
tionals as  she  is  to  your  nationals.  She  wishes  simply  that  you  will 
do  justice.  She  is  willing  not  only  to  exehanfte  goods  with  you,  but 
she  is  willing  to  exchange  thoughts.  She  is  willing  to  give  you  what 
she  thinks  is  her  intellectual  civilization  in  exchange  for  your  material 
civilization.  Let  her  alone,  and  the  caravans  on  the  roads  of  the 
north,  toward  Russia,  will  swann  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before. 
Let  her  alone,  and  that  silver  which  has  been  flowiuR  for  hundreds 
of  years  into  China,  losing  itself  like  the  lost  rivers  of  the  West,  but 
which  yet  exists,  will  come  out  into  the  affairs  of  men.  .  .  .  The 
imagination  kindles  at  the  future  which  may  be,  and  which  will  be, 
if  you  will  be  fair  and  just  to  China." 

The  assertion  by  the  official  spokesman  of  the  Empire 
that  China  invited  the  foreign  merchants  and  the  foreign 
missionaries,  and  was  ready  for  the  latter  to  plant  'the 
shining  cross  on  every  hill  and  in  every  valley'  was  a  trav- 
esty of  the  truth,  and  the  statement  made  in  the  same 
speech  that  China  was  willing  to  accept  Western  interna- 
tional law  rested  on  little  more  than  that  Dr.  W.  A.  P. 
Martin  had  translated  Wheaton's  "Elements  of  Inter- 
national Law"  into  Chinese,  and  that  it  was  being  taught 
in  the  recently  established  customs  college.^" 

Such  assertions  created  wrong  impressions  as  to  the 
exact  condition  of  China  and  stimulated  an  optimism  from 
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which  there  must  be  an  inevitable  reaction  when  tiie  facts 
were  known.  In  China  such  statements  filled  the  foreigners 
with  dismay."'  Happily  for  the  Mission  when  it  reached 
England  and  the  Continent  there  were  few  opportunities  for 
speeches,  and  Burlingame's  talents  could  be  directed  to  per- 
sonal negotiations  for  which  his  rare  political  qualities 
fitted  him  nearly  as  well  as  for  speech-making. 

The  Burlingame  Mission  in  Europe  and  China 

The  Burlingame  Treaty  had  the  effect,  most  emphati- 
cally, of  an  official  approval  by  the  American  Government 
ov  the  Burlingame  Mission  and  its  objects.  Far  more  im- 
portant than  as  a  treaty  engagement,  these  supplementary 
articles  were  the  adroit  vehicle  for  the  pcmiouncement  of 
-American  policy  not  merely  ins-a-vis  China,  but  even  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  oth^  foreign  powers  in  China.  This  pro- 
nouncement, appUed  to  the  then  immediate  present,  was 
the  official  opinion  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  revision 
of  the  British  Treaty  of  Tientsin  which  was  already  a  mat- 
ter of  negotiations  between  Sir  Rutherford  Aleock  in  Peking 
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on,  December  28,  1868,  an  official  declaration  which  was 
ar  more  practical  and  specific  than  the  formal  treaty  stipu- 
Xations  of  the  American  treaty.^®  In  a  letter  from  Lord 
<Z!larendon  to  Mr.  Burlingame  the  former  made  the  follow- 
ing statements: 

1.  The  Chinese  Government  is  fully  entitled  to  count  upon  the 
:f orbearance  of  the  foreign  nations,  and  the  British  Government  has 
xieither  a  desire  nor  intention  to  apply  unfriendly  pressure  to  China 
to  induce  her  government  to  advance  more  rapidly  in  her  intercourse 
^with  foreign  nations  than  is  consistent  with  safety  and  with  due  and 
Teasonable  regard  for  the  feelings  of  her  subjects. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  China  must  observe  the  treaties  and  protect 
Sritish  subjects  within  her  empire. 

3.  The  British  Government  announces  its  preference  rather  for 
an  appeal  to  the  central  government  than  to  local  authorities  for  tM 
redress  of  wrongs  done  to  British  subjects.  It  is  for  the  interest  of 
China  that  her  central  government  be  not  only  fully  recognized  but 
also  established  within  the  empire. 

4.  The  British  agents  in  China  have  been  instructed  to  act  in 
the  spirit  and  with  the  objects  as  explained  above. 

Thus  armed  the  Burlingame  Mission  moved  on  to  Paris 
and  the  other  European  capitals  but  nowhere  in  Europe  did 
it  meet  with  the  degree  of  success  which  had  been  attained 
in  the  United  States  and  England.  France  was  non-com- 
mittal, Bismarck  was  favorable,  but  vague ;  the  negotiations 
in  St.  Petersburg  were  left  unfinished  at  the  death  of  Bur- 
lingame. This  failure  of  the  Mission  in  Europe — if  indeed 
it  be  just  to  describe  as  a  failure  an  unfinished  task  which 
was  terminated  by  a  personal  fatality — may  be  explained 
partially  on  grounds  other  than  the  existing  political  confu- 
sion on  the  Continent.  The  truth  was  that  while  Great 
Britain  appeared  willing  to  change  her  policy  in  China,  yet 
this  change  came  at  a  time  when  she  was  already  securely 
established  both  commercially  and  politically  in  the  Far 
East.  The  European  powers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  being 
asked,  before  they  had  secured  similar  power  and  influence 
in  China,  to  deny  themselves  the  very  methods  which 
Great  Britain,  and  in  some  degree  the  United  States,  had 
used  so  successfully.  The  character  of  the  reception  ac- 
corded to  the  Burlingame  Mission  on  the  Continent  clearly 
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foreshadowed  thn  quarter  from  which  the  Chinese  Empire 
might  in  the  future  expect  serious  dangers  to  both  its  sov- 
ereignty and  its  integrity. 

"In  one  way  or  another,  however  we  may  disguise  it," 
wrote  Sir  Kutherf(»rd  Alcock,-"  "our  position  in  China  has 
heen  created  liy  force— naked,  physical  force;  and  any  in- 
telHgent  policy  to  improve  or  maintain  that  position  must 
still  look  to  force  in  some  form,  latent  or  expressed,  for  the 
results."  It  was  equally  true  that  for  other  powers  to 
achieve  similar  positions  in  China  similar  methods  must  be 
employed.  To  establish  a  solid  basis  for  cooperation  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  Powers  already  lodged 
in  China  to  surrender  much  that  had  been  obtained  in  1842, 
1858,  and  1860.  Such  a  surrender  no  power  was  willing  to 
make. 
.JIbe_^jlcce8s-«f-4ha,.£«iii»ggjP6.,Mwsie*^^ 

-^iaJes^id  En^brri3"~h«bdTwcLjierJ  ^ifiiHtES«mredig^  in- 
fluences in  China^.>Kpfeveitte[i^S"fevisiuir-sOhe  British 

''TfreJil7Tn'lOiTmmecsaj48factQi^  ta-th«-3rttieh~-Haei^ant3; 
it  also  encouraged  the  Governinent^o|_Qmia_notJiiereiy  to 
jbpp^c""  jfiore^r^igljiL  than  b^fore^any-4»«feaaedxfl^res- 

~si<ins  of  the  foreign  ^wcrs  but  also__to^tiff(;ti^Uieir  opposi- 
'tiojfto"^£all^ja>JSi)lj^3e"with  engagements  to  the  powers 
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I  potent  struggle  with  the  Western  nations  a  truce  without 
"^ which  the  Empire  would  soon  have  been  dissolved?    Euro- 
pean colonial  expansion,  meeting  with  obstacles  in  the  Far 
East,  turned  for  a  time  to  regions  nearer  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN:  1858-1869 

The  phase  of  American  relations  with  Japan  which  be- 
gan with  the  signing  of  the  treaties  of  1858  came  to  natural 
end  in  1869  with  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  Era  in  Japan 
and  the  withdrawal  of  WilUam  E.  Seward  from  tiie  Ameri- 
can Department  of  State.  Few  generalizations  as  to  policy 
are  possible.^ 

American  interests  were  represented  in  Japan  by  four 
different  men.  Early  in  1859,  shortly  after  his  treaty  of 
the  preceding  year  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate, 
Townsend  Harris  was  raised  to  the  newly  created  post  of 
Minister  Resident.  Harris  presented  hia  resignation  soon 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  Lincoln  administration  and 
was  relieved  by  his  successor,  Robert  H.  Pruyn  of  Albany, 
in  April,  1862.  Pruyn,  who  had  been  prominent  in  New 
York  state  politics  and  was  a  friend  of  Seward's,  served 
three  years,  after  which  A.  L.  C.  Portman,  Secretary  of  the 
Legation,  who  had  been  Dutch  interpreter  for  Commodore 
Perry,  became  Charge  d'Affairea  for  one  year.  R.  B.  Van 
Valkenburgh,  also  of  New  York,  arrived  in  August,  1866, 
and  retired  in  November,  1869. 

While  such  frequent  changes  in  the  service  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  costly  to  American  interests,  and  were  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  at  the  time  of  the  retirement  of 
Pruyn,  who  left  at  a  most  delicate  and  critical  stage,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  British  diplomatic  service  was  also  fre- 
quently interrupted.  Rutherford  Alcock,'  after  fourteen 
years  in  the  British  consular  service  in  China,  with  the  rank 
of  consul  general,  was  made  the  first  British  representative 
in  Japan.  He  arrived  in  July,  1859,  taking  up  residence  in 
Yedo  at  the  same  time  with  Harris.     He  was  absent  on 
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leave  from  March,  1862,  until  March,  1864,  having  been 
in  the  interim  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 
Alcock  was  recalled  abruptly  a  few  months  later,  although 
he  was  subsequently  vindicated  and  promoted  to  Peking, 
where  he  succeeded  Sir  Frederick  Bruce.    He  was  replaced 
by  Harry  S.  Purkcs,*  who  also  had  had  a  long  and  far- 
faineil  career  in  the  Chinese  consular  service.     Parkes  ar- 
rived in  August,  1865,  thus  beginning  a  mission  in  Japan 
which  extended  over  nearly  twenty  years.     British  policy, 
hinvever,  was  directed  step  hy  step  from  London,  and  had  a 
contiiuiify  and  consistency  which  was  lacking  in  American 
policy.     Before  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War,  the 
United  States  had  yielded  to  England  its  position  of  priority 
in  Japan.    Seward,  distracted  and  preoccupied  by  the  Civil 
War.  gave  to  American  interests  in  .lapan  an  astonishing 
amount  of  attention,  and  yet  his  advice  to  the  American 
representatives  was  rarely  helpful  and  of  course  the  United 
States  was  able  to  give  only  nominal  naval  support  to  its 
ministers  in  Yedo.     SVward's  policy   for  Japan  will  be 
treateil  in  the  next  chapter.     American  policy  continued 
t(i  be  in  Japan  as  it  had  been  and  was  in  China,  the  policy 
(if  Americans  more  than  the  policy  of  their  government. 
The  Ameriran  Government  held   consistently  to  one 
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Eld  never  characterized  the  policy  in  China,  and  never  again 
ppeared  in  Japan,  was  rendered  the  more  easy  by-  the  fact 
lat  the  Japanese  Empire  was  then  passing  through  a  mo- 
lentous  struggle  of  clan  feuds  and  of  rival  rulers  in  which 
lere  was  always  one  faction  definitely  committed  to  the 
cpulsion  of  the  foreigners  and  to  a  return  to  seclusion, 
ito  the  details  of  this  most  intricate  and  involved  domestic 
apanese  conflict  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  go,  and  yet 
ithout  a  knowledge  of  these  details  it  is  often  diflBcult  to 
itimate  correctly  the  courses  proposed  and  the  actions 
iken  by  the  foreigners.  Briefly  the  situation  was  as 
allows : 

Anti-foreign  Agitation 

The  signing  of  the  treaties  (1854-8)  stirred  the  opposi- 

on  of  a  large  section  of  the  articulate  public  opinion  of 

le  Empire  which  was  sincerely  opposed  to  the  abandon- 

ent  of  the  policy  of  seclusion,  and  it  was  sei^d  upon  by 

»werful  daimyos  (feudal  lords)  who  had  no  strong  anti- 

'eign  convictions  but  who  were  eager  to  find  in  the  acts 

the  Shogun's  government  an  object  of  criticism  by  which 

^  Tlikugawa  regime  might  be  weakened  and  overthrown.* 

5   anti-foreign  and   the  anti-Shogun   forces   tended  to 

lesce  into  a  single  body  demanding  reform  in  Japanese 

irs.    The  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire  were  retired  to 

3ondary  place  in  the  public  interest,  and  yet  a  by-prod- 

>f  the  domestic  struggle  was  a  stubborn  and  unreasoning/  v^ji 

sition  to  the  foreigners,  coupled  with  demands  for  their ' 

Ision.    Conciliation  and  isolated  action  were  weak  staffs 

le  foreigners  to  lean  upon  in  the  face  of  this  opposition 

was  so  blind,  so  indirect,  and  so  irresponsible.     A 

'ative  policy  with  force  to  back  it  up  was  absolutely 

lal  and  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  Americans 

ere  been  no  Civil  War  to  create  a  political  reason  for 

ting  harmony  with  foreign  powers. 

Shoinin  (Tycoon,  I.e..  (Jroat  rrinccO  was  thcorpticnlly  an  oflficer  of  the 
*ourt  of  Kioto  and  was  appointed  by  th«»  Kmpcror  to  ropross  dlsturb- 
inaintain  order.  Practically  tho  office  carried  with  it  complete  control 
poror  whom  the  Shog-un  wet  up  and  deposinl  at  will,  and  also  pos- 
irtant  economic  and  comiucrcial  privileges  not  equally  enjoyed  by  the 
ant  princes. 
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The  course  of  American  policy  may  best  be  reviewed, 
perhaps,  by  noting  the  more  important  BtepB  which  were 
taken,  explaining  in  each  case  the  underlying  domestic  sit- 
uation in  Japan,  and  then  comparing  tiie  coune  of  the 
Americans  with  that  of  the  other  foreigners. 

Although  the  provision  in  the  Harris  Treaty  stipulating 
that  ratifications  should  be  exchanged  in  Washington  within 
one  year  had  been  inserted  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese, 
the  Tycoon's  officers  were  soon  forced  to  seek  delay  for  this 
visit  to  the  United  States.*    Notwithstanding  the  represen- 
tation of  Lord  Hotta,  the  Shogun's  emissary  to  the  Mikado, 
that  the  resumption  of  international  relations  mi^t  be 
made  the  first  step  in  securing  for  Ji^>an  the  "hegemony 
over  all  nations"  which,  he  stated,  "is  doubtless  in  craiform— 
ity  with  the  will  of  Heaven," '  the  throne  withheld  approv&l 
of  the  treaties.   The  Shogun  was  thus  placed  in  the  podtioti 
of  having  violated  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Empire,  and  for 
a  mission  to  go  abroad  would  he  to  incur  the  death  ^^^^^| 
The  Tycoon  pleaded  for  delay  in  sending  the  embas^^^^^f 
United  States  and  Harris  sympathetically  approved,  stipu-  I 
lating.  however,  that  in  the  interim  no  other  embassy  was  to    I 
depart   from    Japan.      While    the    Japanese    regarded  all    | 
treaties  in  the  light  of  "necessary  evils,"  wrote  Harris  lu 
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eaty.  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the  Sho- 
in's  position  was  not  simple.  He  did  not  possess  the  power 
enforce  order  or  to  protect  the  foreigners.  The  foreigners 
emselves  had  given  great  offense.  The  treaties  had  left 
e  currency  question  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The 
panese  Government  had  for  centuries  maintained  the 
tio  between  silver  and  gold  at  about  5  to  1.  The  new 
?aties  compelled  the  Japanese  to  accept  foreign  silver  at 
e  foreign  valuation.  The  foreigners  were  not  slow  to  see 
e  avenue  of  profit  thus  opened  to  them.  They  could 
ing  their  foreign  silver  to  Japan,  exchange  it  for  Japa- 
se  silver  at  par,  and  with  the  latter  buy  Japanese  gold 
the  rate  of  5  or  6  to  1,  and  then  export  the  gold  thus 
eaply  purchased  to  China,  where  it  could  be  disposed  of 
cording  to  the  current  rates  of  international  exchange.''' 
jarly  everyone,  ministers,  consuls,  and  naval  officers,  as 
'II  as  merchants,  joined  in  these  speculations  which  began 
)idly  to  drain  the  Empire  of  its  gold.  The  scandal  was 
orious  and  became  a  subject  of  investigation  by  Parlia- 
it.  Great  Britain  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  United 
'.es  in  correcting  the  evil  and  Secretary  of  State  Cass 
eted  Harris  to  comply  with  the  British  request,  but  be- 
the  matter  was  adjusted  much  ill  will  had  been 
rated.* 

ess  easily  defined,  yet  equally  productive  of  evil,  was 

personal  conduct  of  the  foreigners  towards  the  Japa- 

Most  of  the  foreigners  came  to  Japan  from  China 

"ought  with  them  an  impudence  and  arrogance  which, 

as  irritating  to  Chinese  as  to  Japanese,  created  more 

!r  in  Japan  because  of  the  presence  of  so  many  skillful 

i  swordsmen  and  retainers.    The  Japanese  were  not 

cUned  but  were  well  prepared  to  meet  insult  with 

on.    Sometimes  this  revenge  was  executed  directly 

e  guilty  party,  but  more  often  it  took  the  form  of 

to  all  foreigners,  and  within  two  years  after  the 

of  Yokohama  the  foreigners  were  actually  im- 

y  multitudes  of  assassins  seeking  either  revenge  or 

tunity  to  stir  up  trouble  which  might  eventuate 
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in  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners  from  the  Empire.  "Hie 
Tokugawa  government  at  Yedo,  unflupported  by  the  Kioto 
government,  and  strongly  opposed  in  domeetie  affain  by 
many  powerful  princes,  was  quite  unable  to  oontnl  Urn 
situation. 

Early  in  January,  1861,  Heusken,  the  interpreter  of  tiie 
American  Legation,  while  returning  home  afto*  daric,  was 
cut  down  in  the  streets  of  Yedo  and  expired  within  a  few 
hours.^    The  murder  of  Heusken  was  ihe  seventh  aaaaau- 
nation  of  -  foreigners  within  ei^teen  months  and  greatly 
excited   the   foreign   community.     Hania,   while   great^jr 
shocked,  took  the  position  that  his  interpreter  had  beeiK^ 
foolhardy  in  thus  exposing  himself  to  attack  in  the  darl^. 
ness.    Harris  himself  had  been  careful,  even  at  the  ezpen^ie 
of  a  great  deal  of  personal  liberty,  to  avoid  giving  tfc^e 
Bworded  gentry  such  opportunities  as  they  so  mucb  dm^ 
sired,  but  such  a  surrender  of  ri^ts  did  not  suit  the  d' 
of  many  other  foreigners.     Rutherford  Alcock,* 
French,  Dutch  and  Prussian  representatives  retii 
Yedo,  as  a  result  of  the  murder  of  the  American  inter- 
preter, demanding  that  the  government  give  satisfactory 
guarantees  of  security  to  life  and  property  before  they 
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wounding  two  members  of  the  British  Legation  a  few 
months  later,  to  £110,000  gold  for  the  murder  of  Richard- 
son (September  14,  1862).  Alcock's  proposed  remedy  for 
assassination  was  $20,000  to  $50,000  indemnity  for  every 
foreigner  killed. 

Harris  and  Alcock  were  irreconcilable  in  temperament, 
previous  training,  and  in  their  attitude  towards  the  Japa- 
nese. It  is  diflBcult  to  see  how  a  policy  of  cooperation  could 
have  been  carried  out  in  Yedo  had  Harris  remained  as 
American  minister.  It  also  seems  probable  that  had  Harris 
continued  in  Japan,  the  course  of  American  policy  for  the 
following  five  years  would  have  been  quite  different. 

One  of  the  first  requests  presented  to  Pruyn  after  his 
arrival  in  1862  was  that  the  Japanese  might  exercise  Iheir 
treaty  right  to  purchase  three  war  steamers  in  the  United 
States.  Although  the  Japanese  were  obviously  preparing 
not  merely  for  possible  civil  war  but  also  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  steadily  increasing  pressure  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  treaty  powers,  Pruyn  approved  of  the 
request,  and  himself  became  the  commercial  agent  for  the 
Japanese  Government  in  the  transaction,*  a  highly  irregular 
proceeding.® 

By  pressing  so  hard  upon  the  Tycoon  for  the  execution 
of  the  treaties  the  British  Government,  unknowingly^  was 
really  playing  into  the  hands  of  those  within  the  Empire 
who  were  seeking  to  weaken  the  Yedo  government.  The 
Shogun  officials  clearly  saw  the  possibility  of  civil  war  early 
in  1863,  and  approached  the  American  minister  with  an  in- 
quiry as  to  how  the  United  States  would  regard  such  a 
conflict.  Pruyn  replied  cautiously  that  in  a  conflict  between 
supposedly  anti-foreign  forces  and  the  government  of  the 
Shogun  with  which  the  treaties  had  been  made,  he  believed 
that,  if  requested,  all  the  treaty  powers  "would  be  justified" 
by  self-defense  in  aiding  the  Shogun.^  ^  Further  study  and 
reflection,  however,  led  Mr.  Pruyn  to  modify  this  opinion 
and  less  than  six  months  later  (June  27,  1863),  he  recom- 

^Gideon  Wellee,  who  snbseqaently  became  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
way  in  which  this  contract  was  execated  in  the  United  States,  sharply  criti- 
cized the  proceedings. *<> 
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mended  to  Seward  a  joint  naval  demonstration  of  the 
treaty  powers,  such  as  Seward  had  proposed  two  yean  be- 
fore, to  compel  the  Mikado  to  ratify  the  treaties.  Seward 
was  witling  to  act  on  this  suggestion  but  at  that  time  the 
Lord  John  Russell  did  not  favor  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Throne  had  issued  a  number  of  decrees 
ordering  either  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  foreigners  or 
the  closing  of  all  ports  save  those  of  Nagasaki  and  EUkko- 
date.  Many  efforts  had  been  made  to  induce  Pruyn  to  re- 
tire from  Yedo  and  in  May,  1863,  the  legation  waa  burned. 
Six  weeks  later  an  American  vessel,  the  Pembroke,  was 
fired  on  in  the  Straits  of  Shimoneseki  by  the  forces  of  the 
Prince  of  ChoshiU  and  within  a  few  da^  a  French  and  a 
Dutch  vessel  also  were  fired  on.  This  prince  had  taken 
literally  the  Mikado's  orders  to  expel  the  barbarians.  The 
Yedo  of&cials,  under  orders  from  Kioto,  formally  notified  the 
foreign  representatives  that  the  port  of  Yokohama  was  to  be 
closed  to  trade.  At  the  same  time  the  British  fleet  in  J^h 
anese  waters,  under  Admiral  Kuper,  now  numbering  tec 
vessels,  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Kagoehima  on  the 
island  of  Kiushiu  to  demand  reparations  directly  from  the 
Prince  of  Satsuma  for  the  murder  of  Richardson,  who  had 
been  cut  down  by  the  express  orders  of  one  of  the  Satsuma 
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McDougal  engaged  them  in  battle,  and  while  no  effort 
was  made  to  capture  the  batteries,  a  war  steamer  and  a  brig 
were  sunk.'-  A  few  days  later  the  French  admiral,  Jaures, 
landed  a  small  force  at  the  same  spot,  destroyed  one  of  the 
batteries,  and  burned  a  village.  Meanwhile  Admiral  Kuper 
proceeded  to  Kagoshiraa,  a  Satsuma  city,  and  commenced 
a  bombardment  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  most 
of_tihe  city  by  fire.  The  effect  of  these  expeditions,  coupled 
with  certain  concurrent  developments  of  domestic  politics, 
was  to  reduce  the  opposition  of  the  western  clans  to  for- 
eign intercourse  and,  for  a  time,  to  strengthen  the  Tycoon. 
Acting  upon  emphatic  and  very  explicit  instructions 
from  Seward,  Pruyn  demanded  of  the  Yedo  government 
the  settlement  of  all  American  claims.  Seward  had  baaed 
his  instructions  on  the  conclusion  that  "the  Government  of 
Japan  had  failed  to  keep  its  faith  solemnly  pledged  by 
treaty,"  "  and  intimated  that  the  United  States  could  not 
maintain  its  dignity  or  self-respect  if  it  were  to  permit 
Japan  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  modest  American  claims 
while  the  other  powers  were  making  very  much  greater  de- 
mands. Seward  threatened  to  support  the  demand  with  an 
additional  naval  force.  Pruyn  asked  for  a  total  of  $32,000 
— $10,000  for  the  burning  of  the  legation,  $20,000  for  as- 
saults on  Americans  at  Yokohama,  and  J2,000  for  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  had  been  deported  from  the  Bonin  Islands 
by  the  Japanese.**  Payment  for  the  Pembroke  claim, 
$10,000,  had  already  been  made.  When  the  Japanese  de- 
clined to  meet  the  demands,  Pruyn  reminded  them  that  the 
United  States  had  never  consented  to  the  delay  in  the 
opening  of  Hiogo  and  Niigata  for  which  discretionary  powers 
had  been  given  to  Harris,  and  that  if  the  claims  were  not 
paid,  he  would  feel  at  liberty  to  declare  that  these  ports 
were  open,  under  the  stipulations  of  the  American  treaty. 

Pruyn  relented  slightly  in  the  urgency  of  his  demands 
which  had  been  presented  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum, 
but  a  few  months  later  he  went  to  Yedo  in  the  U.  S.  S. 
Jamestovm,  landed  with  a  guard  of  sixty-five  sailors  and 
marines,  and  secured  a  settlement.    In  this  adjustment  he 
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proposed  that  the  claims  of  the  Americans  at  Yokohama 
shouki  be  submitted  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  arbitra- 
tion, but  tlie  Japanese  authorities  preferred  to  settle  them 
directly. 

All  important  by-protluct  of  the  conferences  over  the 
American  ultinuitum  had  been  the  securing  of  a  convention 
by  which  the  Japanese  agreed  to  lower  from  20  per  cent  to 
5  per  cent  the  import  duty  on  machines  and  machinery, 
iron  in  pi^s  and  l)ars.  sheet  iron  and  iron  ware,  tin  plates, 
sugar,  glass,  clocks,  watches,  wines  and  liquors.'*  A  few 
days  later  the  Japanese  voluntarily  reduced  to  6  per  cent 
the  duties  on  several  other  classes  of  importation. 

Sir  Ruthorford  Alcock  returned  to  Yedo  in  March,  1864. 
His  gnvennnent,  which  had  been  severely  criticized  in  Par- 
liament fur  the  burning  of  Kagoshiraa,  had  provided  him 
with  instructions  of  moderation.  Alcock,  however,  became 
convinced  that  the  tliiiily  coi^iiealetl  object  of  the  Japanese 
Gdvernment  was  to  expel  the  foreigner,  and  he  proposed 
to  "make  war  fur  the  purpose  of  forestalling  war,"  '"  Thus 
he  would  prevent  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Yokohama  and 
at  the  same  time  he  would  open  the  Inland  Sea  to  navi- 
gation and  force  the  Japanese  Government  to  change  its 
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The  fleet  then  returned  to  Yokohama  and  the  diploma- 
tists took  up  the  task  of  settlement  with  the  government. 
The  Yedo  officials  agreed  (September  23)  to  abrogate  the 
order  closing  the  port  of  Yokohama,  and  also  engaged  to 
seek  from  the  Mikado  an  approval  of  the  treaties.  A  few 
days  later  the  Tycoon  agreed  to  assume  an  indemnity  of 
$3,000,000  in  six  quarterly  instalments  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Shimoneseki  expedition.'*  The  method  of  division 
of  the  sum  was  left  to  the  determination  of  the  powers,  and 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  payment  would  be  remitted  in 
case  the  Japanese  should  open  to  trade  some  port  in  the 
Inland  Sea. 

The  Shimoneseki  expedition  was  approved  by  President 
Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward,'"  and  although  it  had  been 
undertaken  in  violation  of  instructions  then  on  their  way 
from  Lord  Ru^ell  to  Alcock,  its  complete  success  was  suffi- 
cient to  transmute  a  reprimand  and  recall  for  Alcock  into 
a  promotion  to  Peking.-"  Viewed  in  the  light  of  history, 
particularly  Japanese  domestic  history,  there  is  little  to 
bring  forward  in  defense  of  the  expedition.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  marked  departure  from  traditional  American  pol- 
icy both  in  its  cooperative  aspects  and  in  its  confessed  pur- 
pose to  intervene  in  the  domestic  conflict  of  the  Japanese 
Empire.  It  was  more  straightforward  than  Tattnall's  par- 
ticipation in  the  affair  at  Taku  in  1859,  and  yet  it  was  the 
kind  of  action  which  both  the  Pierce  and  Buchanan  ad- 
ministrations had  declined  to  sanction  in  China.  It  had 
little  to  commend  it  but  its  success.  The  Shimoneseki  ex- 
pedition had  broken  the  back  of  the  anti-foreign  movement 
in  Japan. 

Convention  of  1866 

Pruyn  retired  from  Japan  in  April,  1865,  leaving  Port- 
man  as  Charge.  A  few  months  later  Harry  Parkes  arrived 
to  supersede  Alcock.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  British 
influence  entirely  dominated  the  foreign  relations  of  Japan. 
Parkes  had  entered  the  British  service  in  China  as  a  mere 
boy  and  had  been  reared  in  the  traditions  of  the  British 
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merchants  of  the  forties  and  fifties.  His  career  had  been 
much  honored  by  those  who  advocated  with  Lord  Pahner- 
ston  that  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  people  the  ordinaiy 
rules  of  morality  did  not  apply.  Lord  Elgin  had  commended 
him.  By  others,  by  most  Ajnericans  probably,  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  prime  evil  genius  in  the  relations  between  the 
foreigners  and  the  Asiatics.  It  was  Parkes'  rashness  which 
had  precipitated  the  affair  of  the  lorcha  Arrow  at  Canton  in 
1856,  and  his  services  in  the  ensuing  war  had  on  several  occa- 
sions been  of  an  inflammatory  sort.  Added  to  his  aggres- 
siveness in  every  effort  which  looked  towards  the  extension 
or  protection  of  British  trade  was  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
temper  which  he  often  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  con- 
trol.^'  The  difference  between  Parkes  in  Yedo  and  Sir  IVed- 
erick  Bruce  in  Peking  was  as  the  difference  between  the 
poles. 

Upon  arrival  Parkes  immediately  assumed  the  initia- 
tive and  the  leadership  among  the  foreign  representatives. 
Although  he  had  received  rather  general  instructions,  and 
although  Lord  John  Hussell  had  always  inclined  towards  a 
course  of  moderation,  Parkes,  as  an  American  historiui  has 
aptly  said,  "knew  what  his  government  desired,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  accomplish  it."  '^    The  Shogun's  government,  un- 
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diate  opening  of  Hiogo  and  Osaka,  the  formal  consent  of 
the  Mikado  to  the  treaties,  and  "the  regularization  of  the 
tariff  on  a  basis  of  five  per  cent."  In  case  the  Japanese 
chose  the  second  alternative,  the  treaty  powers  would  gra- 
ciously remit  12,000,000  of  the  indemnity.  When  the  Jap- 
anese delayed  their  answer  and  appeared  to  be  preparing  to 
defy  the  foreign  representatives,  the  latter  sent  identic 
notes  containing  a  threat  "to  act  as  we  may  judge  con- 
venient." A  Japanese  minister  came  to  the  flag-ship  Sep- 
tember 24  and  announced  to  Parkes  that  the  Mikado  had 
ratified  the  treaties,  that  the  Shogun  would  consent  to  the 
revision  of  the  tariff,  hut  that  rather  than  open  the  port  be- 
fore the  appointed  time,  the  government  preferred  to  pay 
the  full  remaining  indemnity.  On  the  part  of  the  foreigners 
the  visit  to  Osaka  was  a  brutal  proceeding,  the  method  of 
which  the  Japanese  in  later  years  found  many  opportuni- 
ties to  imitate  in  dealings  with  Korea  and  China. 

The  tariff  settlement  with  the  Japanese  Government 
was  embodied  in  a  convention  which  was  signed  in  Yedo 
June  25,  1866,  This  convention  is  notable  in  American  pol- 
icy for  several  reasons.  It,  and  the  preceding  convention  of 
1864,  which  had  been  signed  by  Pruyn  jointly  with  the  Brit- 
ish, French  and  Dutch  representatives,  are  among  the  very 
few,  if  not  the  only  instances  in  the  nineteenth  century  in 
which  the  United  States  entered  into  a  joint  treaty.  While 
it  was  not  altogether  exceptional  for  the  United  States  to 
make  similar  treaties,  concurrently  with  other  powers,  as  in 
China  in  1858,  it  marked  a  wide  departure  from  traditional 
poUcy  for  the  American  Government  to  sign  a  treaty  jointly 
with  other  nations.  In  1857  William  B.  Reed  had  been 
specifically  instructed  not  to  make  such  a  treaty.  The  con- 
vention was  also  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  stated  an 
untruth,  viz.,  that  the  foreign  representatives  had  "received 
from  their  respective  governments  identical  instructions  for 
the  modification  of  the  tariff."  Portman  had  received  no 
such  instructions.  The  treaty  was,  however,  duly  ratified  by 
the  American  Government  the  following  year.  In  the  third 
place,  the  proposed  "regularization"  of  the  tariff  took  the 
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note  two  facts:  just  as  in  China  at  the  revision  of  the 
treaties  in  1858,  the  American  Government  had  signally 
I  failed  while  sustaining  a  cooperative  policy  with  the  other 
'  lupign  powers,  to  exert  upon  the  combined  action  of  the 
powen  any  notable  influence.  Cooperation  had  meant,  after 
the  departure  of  Townsend  Harris,  not  only  British  leader- 
ship but,  under  Parkes,  British  dictation.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  in  China,  the  United  States  had  come  out  of  the 
contest  with  Japan  with  more  good  will  from  the  Japanese 
people  than  was  enjoyed  by  any  other  foreign  power.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  Japanese  or  any  Americans  in  1869 
realized  how  the  joint  Convention  of  1866  could  be  used 
to  obstruct  Japanese  fiscal  and  industrial  development. 
American  policy  was  clear:  the  United  States  not  only 
desired  no  exclusive  advantages,  but,  unlike  the  other 
powers,  was  as  thoroughly  committed  to  supporting  and 
sustaining  Japan  in  its  efforts  to  become  a  strong  nation,  just 
as  it  was  committed  to  a  similar  course  in  China. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

SEW  ABO'S  FAR  EASTERN  POLICY 

Bt  1861,  by  a  process  of  negation  and  opportunism  as 
well  as  by  foresight  and  design,  the  American  Government 
had  acquired  a  fairly  definite  Far  Eastern  Policy.  This  pol- 
icy had  grown  out  of  certain  precedents  and  decisions  and 
was  incorporated  in  two  treaties — one  with  China  and  an- 
other with  Japan.  The  foundation  of  this^pohcw  was  "most- 
favored-nation"  treatment,  equivalent  to  what  Know  called 
the  "open-door"  policy.  Above  this  lay  the  decision,  many 
times  repeated,  not  to  acquire  any  territorial  possessions  or 
protectorates  in  Asia  or  tiie  Pacific  Ocean.  Deduced  from 
the  necessities  of  the  most-favored-nation  policy  was  the 
decision  to  "sustain  China"  and,  by  inference,  to  sustain 
Japan,  thus  placing  the  United  States  in  opposition  to  any 
movement  on  the  part  of  Western  powers  to  injure  the 
territorial  integrity  or  the  political  sovereignty  of  Asiatic 
states.  The  United  States  desired  that  China  and  Japan 
become  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  their  own  open  doors. 
Furthermore,  the  American  Government  had  been  commit- 
ted by  the  Pierce  and  Buchanan  administrations  to  coopera- 
tion with  the  other  treaty  powers  in  all  peaceful  measures  to 
secure  the  execution  of  the  treaties  and  the  protection  of 
foreign  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  had 
declined  to  enter  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  Mr.  Reed  had  been  instructed  to  avoid  any  joint  treaty 
with  China.  Upon  these  foundations  Seward  had  to  build 
in  the  tempestuous  years  1861-9. 

Seward  entered  the  Department  of  State  with  large  and 
positive  convictions  on  the  nature  and  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can relations  with  Asia.  This  is  evident  from  his  previous 
record  in  the  Senate.    More  than  most  men  of  his  day  his 
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face  was  turned  towards  tiie  West.  As  to  the  future  e 
sion  of  the  American  people  to  the  Pacific  Coast  he  i 
firmly  optimistic.  He  was  a  hearty  supportCT  of  ereiy 
movement  to  establish  American  foreign  trade  on  a  firmer 
basis.  "The  nation,"  he  said,  "must  comnuLnd  the  empire 
of  the  seas,  which  alone  is  real  empire."  This  empire,  it 
seemed  to  him.  must  include  the  Piwific  as  well  as  ^e  At- 
lantic. Indeed  he  foresaw  the  day  when  the  Atlantic  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  would  "relatively  sink  in  impor- 
tance, while  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its  islande,  and 
the  vast  regions  beyond"  would  become  the  "diief  theatre 
of  events  in  the  world's  great  hereafter."  This  famous  as- 
sertion, made  in  1852  while  the  Japan  Expedition  was  in 
preparation,  was  no  isolated  fii^t  of  oratory.  Seward  had 
a  very  definite  idea  as  to  the  function  of  the  American 
people  in  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Foreigo 
trade,  he  thought,  was  to  replace  military  conquest  and  to 
become  the  vehicle  for  a  commerce  of  icleas.  Tlie  great 
American  contribution  to  the  world,  it  seemed  to  him,  was 
poUtical  theory.  Just  as  the  Atlantic  states  throu^  their 
commercial,  social  and  poUtical  sympathies  won  steadily 
renovating  the  governments  and  social  constitutions  of 
Europe  anti  Africa,  so  "the  Pacific  statos  must  necessarily 
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was  not  why  it  had  been  sent,  but  why  it  had  not  been  sent 
before.  He  urged  the  completion  of  surveys  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  he  favored  the  encouragement  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion to  California;  and  among  the  projects  to  which  he  lent 
persistent  and  energetic  leadership,  were  the  construction 
of  a  transcontinental  railroad  and  the  inauguration  of  a  line 
of  mail  steamers  from  San  Francisco  via  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  Japan  and  China.^  He  also  gave  approval  and 
support  to  the  proposal  to  connect  America  with  Asia  by 
means  of  a  telegraph  line  through  Alaska,  across  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  and  down  the  coast  of  Asia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur.2  Lincoln  could  not  have  chosen  from  among  the 
conspicuous  leaders  of  the  day  a  secretary  of  state  who 
would  bring  to  the  Far  Eastern  question  more  previous 
thought  and  conviction. 

During  Seward's  term  of  service  the  problem  of  com- 
munications between  Washington  and  the  Far  East,  which 
had  been  almost  a  determining  factor  in  the  previous  poli- 
cies, was  partially  solved.  The  opening  of  the  transconti- 
nental telegraph  in  1862  and  the  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  trans-Pacific  travel  brought  Japan  within  a  month  of 
Washington,  while  a  similar  development  of  transportation 
and  telegraphy  from  Hongkong  to  England,  shortened  to 
some  degree  the  distance  from  China  westward.  However, 
during  the  winter  months  the  Chinese  capital  was  ice-  and 
snow-bound,  receiving  its  mail  only  by  courier  service  from 
Shanghai.  The  American  representatives  in  China,  and  to 
a  less  extent  in  Japan,  must  still  exercise  broad  discretionary 
powers  and  therefore  had  the  control  of  American  poUcy 
largely  in  their  own  hands.  As  an  offset  to  better  communi- 
cations came  the  Civil  War,  which  so  distracted  the  Ameri- 
can Government  as  to  leave  little  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Far  Eastern  policy.  Seward,  under  different  condi- 
tions, would  probably  have  shown  from  the  outset  much 
initiative  in  dealing  with  the  East,  but  as  it  was,  his  hands 
were  tied.  Nevertheless  he  found  it  possible  in  the  course 
of  eight  years  to  bring  both  Alaska  and  Korea  within  the 
range  of  Far  Eastern  policy,  and  also  to  modify  in  a  marked 
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degree  many  of  the  precedents  of  hiB  offioe.  At  tibe  ride  of 
some  confusion  we  have  already  examined  the  oontributknis 
of  Burlii^ame  and  Harris ;  let  ub  now  retmrvae  the  pDand 
and  note  the  policies  of  Seward. 

Seward,  BcBUNOAin  Ain>  Chuta 

About  Seward  uid  China  little  need  be  said.  Burlingame 
required  few  Bu^estions  or  instructions.  He  i^peared  in 
China  in  the  calm  which  followed  the  storm.  It  was  a 
period  especially  favorable  for  constructive  wwk  Buch  as 
must  follow  destructive  war.  Notwithstanding  hia  enfto- 
siasm  and  amiability,  Burlingame  was  a  masterful  per- 
sonality, sure  to  dominate  any  situation.  He  daminatod 
Peking  while  he  -was  there,  and  in  like  measure  he  domi- 
nated American  pohcy  in  China.  Seward  wisely  permittBd 
Burlingame  to  have  his  way;  there  were  between  tiusn  no 
conflicts,  nor  even  differences  of  opinion.  Even  tiia  cua- 
tomary  long  letter  of  instructions  usually  f^ven  to  A  new 
minister  was  omitted.'  Seward's  part  in  Chmese  pidiqy  was 
limited  to  approval  of  Burlingame;  the  Secretary  of  State 
initiated  nothing  except  the  immigration  section  of  the 
Treaty  of  186S." 

Some    months    after    Burlingame's    arrival    in    China 
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The  United  States  desires  neither  to  interfere  with  the  distinct  and 
ancient  habits  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  people^  nor  to  embarrass 
the  members  of  the  foreign  board  in  their  difficult  and  responsible 
task.'^  • 

While  always  insistent  that  American  life  and  prop- 
erty must  be  protected,  Seward  was  careful  to  avoid  any- 
thing which  looked  towards  the  disregard  of  Chinese  rights. 
He  sustained  the  decision  of  S.  Wells  Williams  in  1866  that 
the  treaty  of  1858  clearly  prohibited  the  foreigners  from 
sending  steamers  through  the  inland  waterways,  thus  plac- 
ing himself  in  opposition  to  the  Shanghai  merchants  who 
were  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  break  down  the  treaties.® 
He  expressed  himself  very  clearly  as  opposed  to  the  abuse  of 
the  American  flag,  the  use  of  which  was  being  sold  by 
American  merchants  to  Chinese  lorcha  and  junk  owners.'' 
When  the  American  bark  Rover  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of 
Formosa  in  1867,  and  the  crew  murdered  by  aborigines  of 
the  island,  Seward  ordered  a  thorough  investigation  and 
instructed  Dr.  Williams  Jto  urge  the  Chinese  Government  to 
occupy  the  ports  and  shores  of  Formosa  more  effectively, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  it  made  clear  to  China  that 
the  United  States  in  no  case  desired  to  "seize  or  hold  posses- 
sion" of  any  part  of  Formosa.®  Rear  Admiral  Bell  con- 
ducted a  punitive  expedition  against  the  aborigines  with  the 
U.  S.  S.S.  Hartford  and  Wyoming.  With  a  landing  party  of 
181  he  advanced  on  the  uncivilized  people  at  the  south 
end  of  Formosa  on  June  13,  1867.  The  savages  were  pur- 
sued into  the  hills  where  they  frequently  led  the  American 
force  into  ambush.  The  American  casualties  were  one 
death  and  fourteen  cases  of  sun-stroke.  This  expedition,  an 
application  in  a  measure  of  the  "gun-boat  policy"  which 
Burlingame  was  so  anxious  to  avoid,  was  undertaken  by 
order  of  the  Navy  Department,  yet  no  doubt  with  Seward's 
approval.  The  expedition  was  the  precedent  upon  which 
the  Japanese  relied  in  1874  to  justify  their  more  ambitious 
and  inclusive  attack  upon  the  island.® 

When  Seward  visited  China  in  1870  he  took  occasion  to 
defend  and  justify  American  policy  to  one  of  his  country- 
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men  who  was  vrry  critical  of  its  weakness.  Seward  reviewed 
tlic  (iiffipultics  of  the  Civil  War  and  examined  one  by  one 
the  alleged  drficioncies  of  American  influence  in  the  Em- 
pire atul  renuirked:  "I  think  we  are  obliged  to  conclude 
from  all  these  premises  that  a  policy  of  justice,  moderation 
and  friendship  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  had  a  choice  to 
pursue,  and  that  if  iias  been  as  wise  as  it  has  been  unavoid- 
al)le.''  lie  funeludcd:  "The  I'nited  States  cannot  be  an 
apgiessive  nation — least  of  all  against  China."  ^^ 

Coercion  in  Japan 
Seward's  policy  in  Japan  was  of  a  somewhat  different 
niilure.  It  was  Imscd  on  the  assumption  that  the  Japanese 
Government  was  seeking  to  evade  (he  fulfillment  of  its  ob- 
ligations under  the  treaties,  and  that  the  foreigners  were  in 
grave  danjier  of  being  expelled  from  some  or  all  of  the  open 
porls.  Sewai'd  was  also  under  the  impression  that  the  do- 
mestic confiiot  in  Japan  was  a  clean-cut  contest  between 
the  liberal  ftirees  under  the  leadership  of  the  Tycoon  and 
the  reactionary  and  anti-foreign  forces  back  of  the  Mikado. 
These  assumptions  as  we  have  seen  were  quite  inaccurate. 
The  Takugawa  fun-crnment  was  evading  the  requirements 
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proposal  to  the  treaty  *^owers — France,  Great  Britain,  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia — for  a  joint  naval  demonstration  against 
Japan  to  compel  Japan  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaties.*  ^^ 

This  proposal,  as  we  have  seen,  was  quite  contrary  to 
the  judgment  of  Townsend  Harris,  who  even  recommended 
that  he  be  given  discretionary  powers  to  postpone  the  open- 
ing of  Yedo  and  Osaka.  Seward  rather  reluctantly  con- 
curred with  Harris,  urgently  insisting,  however,  that  there 
be  no  relaxation  of  the  demand  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
treaties  until  the  Japanese  had  rendered  abundant  satis- 
faction for  Heusken.^^ 

While  Seward's  energetic  proposal  in  May,  1861,  may 
have  been  a  part  of  a  larger  policy  by  which  he  sought  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  European  powers  in  a  joint 
undertaking  to  divert  them  from  intervening  in  the  domes- 
tic conflict  of  the  United  States,  nevertheless  Seward  was 
not  slow  to  return  to  proposals  for  coercive  measures  against 
Japan  whenever  he  thought  the  situation  required  them. 
"You  cannot  too  strongly  advise  the  Government  of  Japan," 
he  wrote,  December  13,  1862,  "that  it  can  only  have  friend- 
ship or  even  peace  with  the  United  States  by  protecting 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  foreign  powers  from  domestic 
violence."  ^^    Six  months  later  (June  29,  1863)  he  stated: 

"The  United  States  having  no  grievances  of  their  own  to  complain 
of  against  Japan,  will  not  unite  in  hostilities  against  that  govern- 
ment, but  they  will  at  the  same  time  take  care  not  to  disapprove  of 
or  censure,  without  just  cause,  the  measures  of  Great  Britain  which 
will  result  in  greater  security  for  all."  ** 

A  few  days  later  he  wrote  that  while  Pruyn's  whole  moral 
influence  must  be  exerted  to  preserve  peace  between  Japan 
and  the  Western  powers,  the  Wyoming  would  have  author- 

♦  This  proposal  called  for  the  presentation  of  a  joint  note  acconipnnlod  by 
the  aKsembly  of  a  combined  fleet  in  Japanese  waters.  An  answer  to  the  demands 
wan  to  be  required  after  a  certain  period  of  delay.  If  the  answer  were  unfa- 
vorable or  evasive,  Seward  propostnl  that  the  diplomatic  representatives  be 
withdrawn  "and  such  hostilities  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  as  the  naval 
commanders  may  deem  most  likely  to  bring  the  Japanese  to  n  sense  of  their 
obllf^ations."  To  this  proposal  there  were  attached  two  qualifications:  (1)  that 
the  United  States  would  make  a  special  demand  for  satisfaction  for  the  murder 
of  Huesken ;  (2)  that  "this  convention  is  not  to  be  considered  as  obligatory 
on"  the  United  States  until  the  sanction  of  Congress  has  been  obtained  to  the 
t>eginning  of  hostiUtiee.     (May  20,  1861.)  "< 
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ity  to  "use'  her  guns"  for  the  protecti(^  of  the  Legatita  or  <rf 
American  citizens.  Seward  approved  of  the  expedition  of 
the  Wyoming  to  Shimonesekl  in  July,  1863,  and  autharuad 
Pruyn  to  use  a  firm  and  strong  policy  to  induce  Japan  to 
to  live  up  to  its  duties  under  the  ti^atiea.  The  joint  expedi- 
tion to  Shimoneseki  in  September,  18M,  met  with  Seirard'a 
full  approval,  even  though  it  marked  an  absolute  departure 
from  ^aditional  American  policy  in  Ihe  matter  of  jmnt 
naval  operations  with  other  powers.  He  also  approved, 
though  he  did  not  authorize,  the  visit  of  Portman  to  Oiaka 
on  a  British  war  vessel  in  1865  in  the  joint  naval  demonatra- 
tion  by  which  the  Mikado  was  induced  to  ^jprove  the 
treaties,  and  the  government  made  to  revise  and  lower  the 
tariff  schedule.  Indeed,  one  receives  the  impresnon  from 
a  review  of  the  correspondence  that  with  Japan  Seward  waa 
disposed  towards  more  forceful  measures  than  the  Ameri- 
can representatives  thought  it  wise  to  employ.  Seward, 
more  than  any  secretary  of  state  before  or  since  his  day, 
was  favorably  disposed  toward  a  "gun-boat  polugr." 

How  much  of  Seward's  policy  for  Japan  was  due  to  the 
necessities  of  the  international  situation  arising  out  of  tiia 
American  Civil  War  it  is  difficult  to  say.  He  was  thorou|^ 
^committed  to  the  cooperative  policy,  but  in  CSiina  the 
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European  jealousies  or  antipathies."  And  then  as  the  diffi- 
culties with  the  European  powers  over  the  Civil  War  in- 
creased, Seward  wrote  (December  19,  1861): 

"I  cannot  too  earnestly  enjoin  upon  you  the  duty  of  cultivating 
the  best  poesible  underetauding  witli  these  rcpreaentatives  [the  other 
foreign  ministers]  and  of  doinn  all  in  your  power  to  maintain  har- 
mony of  views  and  policy  between  them  and  yourself."  " 

When  Pruyn  expressed  to  the  ministers  of  the  Shogun 
government  the  personal  opinion  that  the  foreign  powers 
would  be  disposed  to  support  the  Shogun  against  the  clans, 
Seward  commented  that  while  the  United  States  would 
cooperate  with  the  Japanese  authorities  to  secure  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  treaties,  no  inference  must  be  drawn  that  the 
United  States  would  separate  itself  from  cooperation  with 
the  other  treaty  powers."  The  measures  to  which  this 
policy  of  cooperation  appeared  to  be  leading  the  United 
States  in  the  joint  Shimoneseki  expedition  and  the  joint 
convention  which  followed  it,  may  have  been  a  little  dis- 
quieting but  nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  reason  for  co- 
operation, Seward  wrote:  "I  am  authorized  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  assure  you  that  they  are  fully  approved."'  ^" 

In  the  revolution  which  accompanied  the  Restoration 
Seward  advised  Van  Valkenburgh  to  adhere  to  the  existing 
government,  i,e.,  the  Tycoon,  so  long  as  that  government 
retained  its  power."  Two  years  later,  after  he  had  visited 
Japan,  he  stated  that  he  had  used  all  his  influence  to  "pre- 
vent the  late  revolution"  because  he  thought  it  was  a  "retro- 
grade movement."  "I  little  dreamed,"  he  explained,  "that 
the  Mikado  would  excel  the  dethroned  Tycoon  in  emulating 
Western  civilization." 

On  the  subject  of  religious  toleration  Seward  entertained 
very  decided  views.  When  a  persecution  of  Christians  at 
Nagasaki  broke  out  in  1867,  he  took  up  with  other  powers 
the  question  of  a  united  appeal  to  Japan  to  repeal  and  abro- 
gate the  laws  which  prohibit  Christianity.  And  a  year 
later  he  wrote:  "Humanity  indeed  demands  and  expects 
a   continually  extending  sway  of  the  Christian  religion." 

■Gideon   WeUeg  eiprpBged  Btrom  dissent  from  this  approval." 
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However  ho  exprctcd  this  to  come  by  a  "diffusion  of  knowl- 
edpe  and  calm  aiifl  persevering  appeal  to  the  reason  and 
conseieiiccs  of  men."  He  directed  Van  Valkenbur^  to 
warn  Japan  that  "when  one  foreign  Christian  shall  have 
suffered  niarlynloin  for  his  faith,  Christendom  will  be 
shoeked  to  its  center  and  it  may  demand  that  the  policy  of 
forliearance  and  encouragement  which  the  ta-eaty  powers 
have  iiitherto  practised  in  Japan  shall  be  reversed,"  ^* 

Alaska  and  Korea 

Seward  appears  not  to  have  been  conscious  that  the 
American  Civil  War  was  to  mark  a  new  phase  of  American 
development  in  which  internal  growth  would  quite  eclipse 
the  interests  of  foreign  trade  as  he  had  viewed  them  in  the 
fifties.  He  returned  to  his  former  interest  in  the  extension 
of  Anieriean  trade  in  the  Pacific  when  the  war  cares  were  re- 
moved. He  negotiated  the  purchase  of  Alaska  in  1867  and 
at  the  sanie  time  initiated  a  movement  to  secure,  jointly 
with  France,  tlie  opening  of  Korea.-* 

While  the  motives  which  inspired  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
have  been  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute,  and  were  care- 
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the  people  of  Oregon  a  pn^am  of  statesmanship  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  which  called  for  the  United  States  to  "own 
and  possess"  islands  in  the  Pacific.  He  urged  them  to  re- 
gard the  extension  of  American  invention  and  enterprise 
into  Japan,  China,  Australia  and  India  as  worthy  of  consid- 
eration equally  with  international  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  western  Europe.'"' 

The  opening  of  Korea  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
Seward  by  the  reported  aggressions  of  France.  In  March, 
1866,  a  number  of  IVench  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  and 
their  converts  were  massacred  in  Korea.  When  rumors  of 
the  facts  reached  China  Rear  Admiral  Roze,  of  the  Trench 
squadron  in  the  China  Seas,  was  dispatched  to  Korea  to 
make  an  investigation  and  also  to  conduct  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  coast  with  a  view  to  the  dispatch  of  a  more 
formidable  expedition  later.  Admiral  Roze  returned  with 
the  information  that  the  General  Sherman,  an  American 
vessel  which  was  seeking  to  open  up  trade  with  the  Koreans, 
had  been  burned  and  the  crew  murdered.*  ""  At  about  the 
same  time  an  American  schooner,  the  Surprise,  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Korea  and  the  crew  was  treated  with  civility 
and  kindness,  being  returned  to  China  by  way  of  Mukden 
and  Newchwang. 

Meanwhile  the  General  Sherman  affair  and  the  French 
action  after  the  murder  of  the  missionaries  was  creating  a 
great  deal  of  uneasiness  in  China  among  the  foreign  repre- 
sentatives. M.  de  Bellonet,  the  French  Charge,  without 
authorization  from  Paris  had  made  an  abrupt  demand  on 
the  Chinese  Government  for  satisfaction  for  the  action  of 
the  Koreans.  He  addressed  to  Prince  Kung  an  extraor- 
dinary note  in  which,  reminding  him  that  the  French  were 
a  people  who  loved  war,  he  calmly  announced  that  in  a 
few  days  the  French  military  forces  would  "march  to  the 

"Tbv  ncfDOl  detalla  o(  the  aeneral  Shrrman  nlTalr  were  not  known  for  npiirlr 
twenty  yeara.  It  was  eTpntually  eatabllshpd.  however,  tbBt  Ibe  Wiiicrul  fhirmaa 
entered  the  mouth  of  ttie  Ta-doDK  River  at  tbc  time  of  a  freshet  Hnd  wnii 
stranded  In  the  river  when  the  wbUt  auddviilj  fell.  The  rn-w.  whii-h  vms 
henvlljr  flrniPd.  mltiundPr«t(Kid  the  advnnws  of  the  Korean  aiithorltli'H,  and  ruh- 
Jectcd  them  to  many  IndlgnltleB.  Whereupon  flre-rnftn  were  set  out  Id  the  river 
to  drift  down  on  the  nnural  Khermaa  and  the  crew  wav  nut  to  deuth.  If  the 
fault  for  the  Iobb  of  the  vessel  and  Its  crew  was  portly  that  if  the  Koreans. 
at  least  It  waa  probably  not  eicluslvelr  theirs."' 
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conquest  of  Korea,"  even  going  bo  far  as  to  state  that  on^ 
the  Emperor  of  fVance  now  bad  the  "ri^t  and  power  to 
dispose,  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  of  the  country  and 
the  vacant  throne."  Bellonet  stated  that  "the  prfnee  - 
to  whom  will  be  confided  the  destinies  of  Korea,  under  the 
protectorate  of  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  (IVencfa),  must 
become  a  Christian."  '*  Prince  Kxmg,  probably  upon  the 
advice  of  Burlingame,  made  public  the  correspondence 
which  had  passed  between  him  and  the  fVench  Chargi, 
much  to  the  tatter's  discomfiture.  Admiral  Roie  fbUowed 
up  his  preliminary  survey  with  a  strong  expeditdon  in  Oc- 
tober but  was  unable  to  accomplish  anything  besrtmd  the 
destruction  of  Kang-hoa,  a  city  on  an  island  nnlh  of 
Chemulpo.  The  Roze  expedition  was  looked  upon  by 
Koreans,  Chinese  and  foreigners  alike  as  a  virtual  defieAt 
for  France.  It  was  expected  that  in  the  following  spring 
the  French  would  collect  a  more  powerful  expeditiOD  and 
make  a  second  attack.  Sir  Rutherford  AlccKsk  was  {ve- 
paring  to  attend  the  expedition,  whether  invited  or  not^ 
with  a  British  naval  force  to  look  out  for  the  Biitidk  mtei^ 
ests,  and  Burhngame,  as  alarmed  as  his  coUe^^es  at  the 
disclosure  of  such  extensive  French  ambitions,  rniged  that 
he  be  instructed  to  join  the  expedition.    He  wrote  (Decern- 
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was  contemplating  with  Great  Britain  the  partition  of 
Japan.  Seward,  on  receipt  of  the  reports  of  Bellonet's 
correspondence  with  Prince  Kung  and  the  presence  of  the 
French  forces  in  Korea,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
expected  partition  of  Asia  had  begun.  Four  days  after  re- 
ceiving the  Burlingame  dispatch  of  November  12,  not  know- 
ing tiiat  the  French  expedition  was  unauthorized,  Seward 
found  an  opportunity  to  propose  to  Berthemy,  the  French 
minister  at  Washington,  that  the  United  States  and  France 
unite  in  joint  action  to  obtain  from  Korea  satisfaction  for 
the  murders  of  the  French  and  the  Americans.  Berthemy, 
ignorant  of  Seward's  motives  and  knowing  nothing  of  the 
Bellonet  correspondence,  was  mystified,  and  yet  was  in- 
clined to  approve  the  proposal.  But  before  Seward's  pro- 
posal had  reached  Paris  the  French  Government,  embar- 
rassed alike  by  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  French 
forces  from  Mexico  and  by  the  reports  of  Admiral  Roze's 
failure,  had  found  it  expedient  to  announce  to  the  Corps 
Legislatif  that  the  first  reports  from  Korea  were  mislead- 
ing and  that  actually  a  great  victory  had  been  achieved. 
M.  de  Bellonet,  instead  of  being  recalled  in  disgrace,  was 
promoted  to  Stockholm,  and  Admiral  Roze  escaped  repri- 
mand. No  reason  now  existed  for  a  joint  expedition  with 
the  American  forces  into  Korea,  so  the  proposal  of  Seward 
was  declined  graciously.  By  a  fortuitous  course  of  blunders 
and  accidents  the  United  States  was  thus  released  from  obli- 
gation to  carry  through  what  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  a 
thoroughly  disagreeable  program.^* 

The  next  year  (1867)  the  American  naval  forces  in  the 
Far  East  made  two  attempts  to  learn  the  details  of  the 
fate  of  the  General  Sherman,  but  in  vain.  Then  Seward's 
nephew.  Consul  General  George  F.  Seward  of  Shanghai, 
sought  a  commission  to  proceed  to  Korea  with*  a  view  to 
making  a  treaty,  and  the  request  was  granted.  George  F. 
Seward  was  given  a  letter  from  President  Johnson  to  the 
king,  and  was  authorized  to  proceed  to  Korea,  supported 
by  a  naval  force,  "to  procure  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce as  nearly  similar  in  its  provisions  to  those  existing 
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between   tlie  United  States  and  Jap&a  as  mtty  be  lound 
practicable  and  expedient."  " 

In  the  instructions  to  young  Seward  was  a  pangn^jh  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  State,  do  longer  embaiTBBed  Iqr  tlie 
threatened  annexation  of  the  peninsula,  resumed  a  policy 
more  in  accord  with  the  general  spirit  of  American  relations 
in  Asia.    He  wrote: 

"The  (1cai|;n  of  this  govenunent  is  to  render  your  visit  a  g 
and  friendly  one,  reserving  the  question  of  force,  if  found  iie._  .  ,, 
for  ultimate  consideration.  You  will  not  be  expected  therafbm  ei^iar 
to  direct  the  exercise  or  make  an;  dieplay  of  force  b;  ws;  at  intimi- 
dation, but  on  the  other  hand  70U  will  be  expected  to  practiaB  dis- 
cretion, prudence  and  patience,  while  firmly  asBerting  the  dignitj  and 
maintaining:  the  demands  of  the  United  States.  Yob  will  howerv 
give  notice  to  the  Korean  Government,  if  you  find  it  expedient,  that 
this  government  cannot  suffer  the  outrage  committed  in  the  ease  of 
the  Oeneral  Sherman  to  remain  indefinitel;  without  receiTing  prapv 
guaranty  of  adequate  uiiJ  umple  ruilress.'' 

This  expedition  to  Korea  was  not  undertaken  because 
when  the  instructions  arrived  in  Shanghai  it  had  been  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  success. 

A  survey  of  Seward's  eight-year  record  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  the  greatest  Secretary  of  State,  so  far  as  Far  Eastern 
matters  are  concerned,  since  Daniel  Webster.    Indeed,  we 
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times  sacrificed  American  ideals.  Over  against  the  treaty 
witii  China  there  stands  to  his  credit  two  of  the  most  un- 
American  actions,  one  accomplished  and  the  other  proposed, 
in  all  American  history.  The  joint  Convention  with  Japan 
in  1866,  and  the  proposed  joint  expedition  for  the  coercion 
of  Korea  w^ere  not  worthy,  even  after  ail  possible  explana- 
tions have  been  made  and  accepted,  of  American  traditions. 
But  in  neither  case  was  Seward  acting  as  a  free  agent.  He 
was  paying  the  price  of  cooperation  with  states  which  had 
entirely  different  ideals  as  to  the  execution  of  their  poli- 
cies in  Asia.  To  later  administrations  such  cooperation  was 
distasteful,  and  was  abandoned.  There  is,  however,  this  to 
be  said,  that  after  1868  American  interests  in  Asia  steadily 
receded  until  three  decades  later  when  the  American  Gov- 
ernment resumed  the  policy  o/  cooperation.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  United  States  from  cooperation  was  one, 
though  not  the  only,  cause  of  this  retirement  of  American 
influence. 
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PART  V 
THE  RISE  OF  JAPAN 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  JAPANESE  EXPANSION 

The  contrasts  between  China  and  Japan,  always  strik- 
ing, were  never  more  so  than  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese 
Restoration  (1867).  China,  spread  over  more  than  thirty 
degrees  oi  longitude,  including  every  sort  of  climate,  soil 
and  mineral  resource,  was  economically,  self-sufficient,  and 
believed  herself  to  be  politically  independent.  Ja^an,  a 
small  island  empire  of  which  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
seventh  was  arable  land,  with  relatively  few  known  mineral 
resources,  unable  to  procure  such  essential  articles  as  sugar  ■ 
and  cotton,  frankly  recognized  her  economic  dependence 
and  her  potential  political  weakness.  Her  rocky  and  storm- 
bound coasts,  a  sure  defense  under  a  policy  of  seclusion  in 
the  days  of  sail-navigation  were,  in  the  new  era  which  had 
been  ushered  in  by  foreigners  in  heavily  armored,  steam- 
propelled  vessels,  as  much  prison  walls  as  defenses.  Only 
the  merest  fringe  of  the  Chinese  Empire  had  been  touched 
by  the  foreigner.  Canton,  the  rocky  island  of  Hongkong, 
the  new  city  of  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  even  Peking  had  at 
times  within  the  past  generation  been  occupied  by  foreign 
military  forces,  but  these  cities  were  only  on  the  circum- 
ference of  an  immense  world  which  comprised  nearly  a 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  entire  globe.  Even  if  the 
foreigners  had  permanently  held  every  one  of  these  points 
and  many  more,  the  Chinese  people  would  not  have  been 
greatly  embarrassed  commercially,  industrially,  or  even  po- 
litically. Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  China  had 
every  possible  resource  necessary  for  comfort  as  well  as  for 
existence,  and  to  the  advance  of  the  foreigner  there  was  op- 
posed a  vast  mass  of  civilized,  organized,  industrious  hu- 
manity. In  comparison  with  China,  Japan  was  a  prison, 
ES — ' 
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Within  its  narrow  borders  the  Japanese  people  mi^t  con- 
tinue to  live  as  they  had  in  the  past,  but  no  longer  as  volun- 
tary prisoners;  they  would  be  in  the  position  of  captives. 
If  the  foreigners  were  to  hold  her  few  harbors,  Yokohama, 
Hiogo.  Nagasaki,  the  Straits  of  Shimoneseki  and  Hakodate, 
which  has  the  qualities  of  a  Gibraltar,  they  could  reduce  the 
proud  Japanese  Empire  to  an  industrial  and  pohtical  condi- 
tion ineoinparably  inferior  to  what  was  possible  for  any 
other  oriental  state,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Malay  peninsula  and  archipelago. 

Xhe  political  theories  about  which  the  two  empires  were 
organized  had  a  common  characteristic;  each  nation  re- 
garded its  sovereign  as  either  actually  or  potentially  over- 
lord  of  the  world.  In  oriental  political  economy  tTiere  were 
~Butr  two" 'possible  classifications  of  states — tribute-bearing 
and  tribute-receiving.  Both  China  and  Japan  belon^JTo 
the  latter  class.  The  Emperor  of  China  had  insisted  that 
tEie  European  nations  bring  tribute  and  perform  the 
kotow  if  they  would  enter  his  presence.  Japan  held  its 
Mikado  in^religious  reverence ;  he  was  of^ivine^ongih^^^ 
tribal  god— yet  possessed  of  discretion  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent him  from  demanding  in  fact  the  obeisance  of  the  world 
which  wa.s  believed  to  be  due  in  theory.    The  contrast  be- 
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whole  world.  To  have  such  a  ruler  over  the  whole  world  is  doubtless 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  Heaven.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  and  in  establishing  relations  with  foreigpi  countries,  the 
object  should  always  be  kept  in  view  of  laying  a  foundation  for  secur- 
ing the  hegemony  over  all  nations." 

As  a  first  step  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  after 
the  domestic  affairs  of  Japan  had  been  renovated  and  for- 
eign relations  established,  he  recommended  that  Japan 
should  "join  hands  with  nations  whose  principles  may  be 
found  identical  with  those  of  our  country. 

"An  alliance  thus  formed  should  also  be  directed  towards  pro- 
tecting harmless  but  powerless  nations.  Such  a  polity  could  be 
nothing  else  but  the  enforcement  of  the  power  and  authority  deputed 
(to  us)  by  the  Spirit  of  Heaven.  Our  national  prestige  and  position 
thus  insured,  the  nations  of  the  world  will  come  to  look  up  to  our 
£mperor  as  the  Qreat  Ruler  of  all  the  nations,  and  they  will  come 
to  follow  our  policy  and  submit  themselves  to  our  judgment."  *  ^ 

This  same  idea  reappears  at  regular  intervals  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Japan  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  the  utter- 
ances of  contemporaneous  Chinese  statesmen. 

The  Politically  Nebulous  East 

With  these  fundamental  differences  between  China  and 
Japan  in  mind  let  us  turn  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
political  situation  thus  created. 

Eastern  Asia  was  in  a  poUtically  nebulous  state,  which 
might  be  compared  roughly  to  a  solar  system  before  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  had  become  fixed  or  the  satellites  prop- 
erly distributed.  There  were  certain  central  masses^  some 
with  greater,  some  with  lesser  degrees  of  specific  gravity, 
and  there  were  smaller  organisms  which  swung  on  irregular 
orbits  in  between  the  larger  spheres.  These  latter  bodies, 
while  influenced  in  their  movements  by  each  of  the  larger 
masses,  were  still  not  wholly  assigned  to  any  one  of  them. 

•Prof.  W.  W.  McLaren  statos :  "Expansion  and  aefirrandizpment  of  the 
Empire  had  formed  an  intefpral  part  of  the  teaching  or  the  loyalist  schools 
before  the  Restoration.  Yoshida  Shoin,  the  Choshiu  patriot,  had  published  a 
book  in  which  he  had  predicted,  as  a  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Kmperor,  the  conquest  of  Formosa,  the  Kurilc  Islands,  Kamchatka,  Korea, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Manchuria  and  Siberia." ' 
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T^e  large  spheres  were  Chioflj  Jap^  Ruema  in  Aria  and 
Great  Britain  in  Asia.  The  potential  aateUitea  yere  the 
i8iands~off  the  coast  o?  J^^ — the  Kur^es,  Sakbatin,  Yera^ 
Tsushima,  the  Bonin  Islands,  the  Lew  Chew  group,  and 
Formosa;  and  the  so-called  tributary  statCB  surrounding 
China-^Burmah,  Annam,  Tibet_and_gergj.  Until  tlie  ■ 
Europeans  came  with  their  rapid  and  reliable  communica- 
tion and  attempted  to  apply  the  rules  of  Weetem  inter- 
national law,  these  regions  and  islands  had  given  to  the 
larger  Asiatic  states  only  a  moderate  degree  of  trouble; 
lackinR  the  steamship  and  the  telegraph  wire  both  Japan 
and  China  were  quite  content  with  the  political  atettut  guo. 
'Now  the  situation  was  radically  changed.  Immediate,  rea^ 
sons  appeared  for  a  closer  organization  of  the  politically 
nebulous  East.  We  see  the  consolidation  taking  place 
within  China  and  Japan;  w?  note  also  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  power  of  gravitation  which  these  masses,  with 
which  may  be  included  the  Russian  and  British  Eminres 
and  France,  began  to  pull  upon  the  intervening  islandB 
and  the  outlying  regions.  The  laws  of  phyaies  operated 
in  international  poUtics.  The  puU  upon  these  semirde- 
tached  spheres  was  in  direct  ratio  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  iieighborinR  masses,  and  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  distance. 
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patriarchal  system  on  a  regal  scale.  The  dependence  in  so 
f^  as  it  was  actual  was  more  economic  than  politicaT, . 
China  was  a  source  upon  whlcii^  any  economically  deficient 
liation  might  draw  to  s'uppleiiient  its  resources.  ThejtriE)- 
u^^Bgaring  embassies  were  accompanied  by  trading  expeHH" 
tiogs^  Ga_the  other  handjthese  territories,  while  of  np^c- 
tuaTvalue  to  China,  had  a  poiejitial  importance  in  that  they 
■would  be  a'menace  to  the  empire  were  they  to  fall  into 
unfriendly  hands.  Rather  than  call  them  active  buffer- 
states,  we  may  describe  them  as  comfortable  cushions. 
Probably  none  of  them  inj_he  nineteenth  century  couH^r 
■would  have  gone  to  war  to  defend  the  Chinese  Empire- 
China  would  not  have  gone  to  war  to  protej!.t  them  from 

^'^^"'Zfe^^'S.^^^.^^^^^^ftE^*^^^^^^^^-"  ^'"  ^^^  trihiitfi' 
afterriS34Yl  Indeed  C'hina  nad^ot  only  already  acquiesced 
"4n  tne"  entrance  of  the  British  in  Burmah  and  the  French 
in  Annam,  but  had  even  ceded  a  part  of  one  of  her  own 
provinces,  the  left  bank  of  the  Amur,  to  Russia  in  1860. 
The  situation  with  Japan  waa  very  different.  To  no  part 
of  the  mainland  of  Asia  did  Japan  lay  any  claun  except  that 
Korea,  i^ntil  1S33,  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  tribute  to 
Japan  as-welljis^to  China.*  Thg  JCnrpftn  trihiitg  wflS  p^''tly 
like  that  to  China,  ceremonial  and  symbolic  of  a  trade  rela- 
tionship, and  partly  an  oriental  form  of  black-mail  such  as 
all  tribute  had  once  been,  by  which  Korea  purchased  im- 
munity. Tha.  Lew  Chaw  Tslgnda  p^jd  a  similar  tribute 
which,  however,  went  directly  to  Uie  Prince  of  Satsuma 
rather  than  to  the  Mikado  or  Shogiuii  All  of  the  islands 
north  and  east  of  the  Lew  Chew  group  Japan  claimed  as  a 
part  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  The  Bonins  had  been  discov- 
ered centuries  before  by  a  Japanese  navigator.  Tsushima, 
lying  between  Japan  and  Korea,  was  purely  Japanese  and 
under  the  rule  of  a  daimio.  Yezo  (now  called  Hokkaido) 
was  Japanese  beyond  dispute,  although  it  was  sparsely  set- 
tled. The  Kurile  Islands  were  claimed  but  not  occupied. 
Sakhalin  also  was  claimed  althou^  it  was  not  until  1808 
that  a  Japanese  navigator  first  sailed  around  the  island  and 
discovered  that  it  was  not  a  peninsula  of  Asia.'^    Japan  did 
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not  administer  Sakhalin,  nor  were  thve  on  tlie  i 
than  a  very  few  Japanese  settlers.  ThoBo  iaIandB  wen  to  tlte 
Japanese  Empire  what  the  suirounding  statoB  of  her  nei^- 
bor  were  to  China< — buffers  of  little  or  no  value  until  they 
were  threatened  by  some  hostile  power.  Tliat  theee  idands 
mi^t  be  valuable  as  sources  of  raw  materials  did  not  be- 
come apparent  to  the  Japuiese  imtil  their  potential  wealth 
had  been  pointed  out  to  them  by  foreignoB.  On  the  other 
hand,  Formosa,  to  which  the  J^anese  set  up  no  sort  of 
claim,  already  seemed  desirable  because  of  its  supidiea  of 
tropical  produce. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  view  of  the  stage  upon  which 
Japan  was  to  enact  the  first  Boenea  in  its  upfolding  drama 
of  political  expansion. 


Tas  Japanese  Empibb  Bboinb  CoNSOLnuTioii' 

In  1861  Russia  occupied  the  island  of  Tauahinm,  irtiidi 
is  of  great  strategic  value  because  it^oommands  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Japan.  The  Eussians  built  bairaiAB 
and  planted  seed  as  thou^  they  had  every  intention  (tf 
remaining  permanently.  "For  the  last  eif^teen  monflu," 
wrote  Townsend  Harris  in  reporting  the  situation,  '' 
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Seward  was  as  alert  to  meet  any  efforts  looking  towards  the 
partition  of  Japan  as  Humphrey  Marshall  had  been  to  pre- 
vent the  partition  of  China. 

Before  Seward's  offer  of  good  offices  reached  Japan 
Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  supported  by  a  formidable  British 
fleet,  had  ordered  the  Russians  to  leave  the  island  and  they 
had  obeyed.  Meanwhile  Japan,  which  had  other  matters  of 
dispute  with  Russia,  had  entered  into  friendly  negotiations 
■with  her  threatening  neighbor  through  the  Japanese  Em- 
bassy then  visiting  Europe. 

With  Russia  Japan  was  in  the  midst  of  prolonged  nego- 
tiations over  the  possession  of  S^halin  and  the_Kurilfi 
Islands.  The  Russians  had  lodged  a  claim  for  Saichalin  as 
early  as  1804.^  By  the  treaty  of  1855  the  boundary  in  the 
Kuriles  had  been  fixed  between  Urup  and  Iturup  but  the 
two  nations  had  been  left  in  joint  occupation  of  Sakhalin. 
In  1859  Count  Muravieff  entered  Yedo  accompanied  by  a 
naval  force  and  demanded  the  cession  of  tiie  entire  island 
to  Russia.  When  reminded  of  the  treaty  he  declared  that  in 
making  it  Count  Putiatin  had  exceeded  his  instructions 
and  that  the  compact,  notwithstanding  the  ratifications,  was 
invalid.  The  Japanese  would  not  yield.  Three  years  later 
the  two  nations  agreed  in  principle  to  the  division  of  the 
island  at  the  50th  parallel,  but  the  agreement  was  not 
consummated  owing  to  the  state  of  Japanese  domestic 
affairs. 

In  1866  the  Shogun's  government  sent  an  envoy  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  reach  a  settlement  but  nothing  was  accom- 
plished. Four  years  later  the  newly  constituted  Mikado's 
government  instituted  a  Board  of  Exploration  for  Sakhalin. 
That  same  year  the  Japanese  Government  sought  the  good 
offices  of  William  H.  Seward  when  he  was  passing  through 
Japan  on  his  tour  of  the  world,  to  secure  the  mediation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  controversy.  Seward  suggested 
that  a  simple  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  for  Japan  to 
buy  the  Russian  claims  to  the  island  just  as  the  United 
States  had  purchased  Alaska.'"  The  Japanese  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  biiymg  what  they  believed  to  be  theirs  by  right. 
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The  suggestion,  however,  was  adopted,  but  Ruaaia  rejected 
the  proposal.  The  Japanese  Government  made  fn^nul  ap- 
plication through  the  American  minister,  C.  E,  De  Lon^  for 
the  good  offices  of  the  United  States,  and  SecretBiy  of  State 
Fish  immediately  took  up  the  matter  in  an  infcffmal  w^ 
with  the  Russian  Government  Ruaeda  replied  both  gra- 
ciously and  adroitly  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  submit 
such  a  matter  to  mediation  because  a  precedent  would  thus 
be  established  which  some  unfriendly  European  power 
might  subsequently  attempt  to  utilize  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Russia.*' 

Several  attempts  to  fix  the  boundary  were  made  in  the 
next  few  years  and  in  1875  Admiral  Enomoto  signed  a^ 
treaty  in  St.  Petersbut^  by  which  Russia  received  the  v ' 
of  Sakhalin,  while  certain  ri^ts  in  the  island  were  see 
to  Japan,  and  Japan  took  most  of  the  Kuriles.  Tt^do  1: 
seized  a  moment  to  settle  the  matter  while  Ruaaia  i 
again  becoming  involved  in  the  Balkans.  Japan  was  wiUJnsw 
to  make  a  concession  in  this  settlement  because  by  it  Jupum. 
was  for  the  first  time  negotiating  the  revision  of  a  treaty  on 
cq\iiil  tcvms  with  a  European  power.  This  precedent  Japiai 
deemed  valuable  at  the  time  when  she  was  setting  out  on  her 
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ifrom  Perry's  fleet  who  had  been  left  there.'*  But  in  1873 
Secretary  of  State  Fish  formally  ruled  that  inasmuch  as  the 
possession  of  the  islands  had  never  been  expressly  sanctioned 
by  the  American  Government  those  citizens  who  had  gone 
there  were  to  be  regarded  as  having  expatriated  them- 
selves," Great  Britain  after  investigation  also  abandoned 
its  claim.  The  Japanese  came  into  undisputed  possession  of 
tJie  islands  which  they  now  regard  as  legally  a  part  of  the 
■n:^Kainland  of  Japan. 

It  was  the  assumption  of  the  foreign  representatives  in 
Clr^hina  in  1866  that  Korea  was  a  dependency  of  the  Chinese 
^E^mpire.'*    Japan,  while  Btill  holding  to  such  claims  on  the 
Ii>«ninsula  as  had  been  represented  by  the  tribute  which  was 
j:>«id  regularly  before  1832,  gave  tacit  assent  to  the  priority 
c»f  China  in  Korea,    In  that  year  Prince  Kung,  foreseeing 
tfciat  the  assertion  of  Chinese  suzerainty  over  Korea  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  of  the  French  missionaries  would  lead 
tiirectly  to  a  demand  on  China  for  reparations  to  be  paid  to 
*Vance,  adopted  the  characteristically  Chinese  policy  of 
^^ading  responsibility  for  these  claims.     This  act  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  while  appearing  to  be  the  easiest  way 
Out  of  a  difficulty,  was  a  repudiation  by  China  of  suzerainty 
Over  the  peninsula.     The  French   Charge,  Bellonet,  had 
forthwith    seized    upon    this    repudiation,    and    proceeded 
against  Korea  as  an  independent  kingdom.     The  Chinese 
Government  expressed  no  interest  in  the  American  expedi- 
tions of  the  following  year  under  Commanders  Robert  W. 
Shufeldt  and  John  C.  Febiger  respectively.    The  contrast 
between  the  policy  of  China  and  that  of  Japan  at  this  point 
is  significant. 

The  Japanese,  although  in  the  midst  of  the  disturbances 
which  preceded  the  Restoration,  immediately  expressed  con- 
cern in  both  the  French  expeditions  and  the  visits  of  the 
American  naval  vessels.  The  Tycoon  announced  (May, 
1867)  to  United  States  Minister  Van  Valkenburgh  his  inten- 
tion to  send  an  envoy  to  Korea  because  he  had  learned  that 
there  was  war  between  the  French  and  the  Koreans.  He 
was  also  much  disturbed  over  the  troubles  between  the 
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Koreans  and  the  Americans  because  Korea  "is  a  nd^bor  of 
Japan"  and  the  "United  States  and  Japan  are  frienda." 
He  extended  the  good  offices  of  Japan  and  expreoBed  the 
hope  that  through  Japanese  influence  the  Korean  king 
would  sue  for  peace,  and  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
would  return  to  the  peninsula.*^ 

"This  friendly  proceeding  is  hi^ly  appreciated,"  replied 
Seward.  "It  is  deemed  proper  to  add  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  feel  obliged,  should  no  satiafactoiy 
explanation  or  apology  be  furnished  by  Korea,  to  oonsider 
how  proper  reparation  can  be  obtained  and  honor  main- 
tained." A  few  months  later  (January  27,  1868),  while  he 
was  considering  the  possibility  of  a  treaty  with  Korea,,  Sew- 
ard added  an  expression  of  satisfaction  that  "the  United 
States  may  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  good  offices 
of  the  proposed  Japanese  Legation."  ** 

Meanwhile  Japan  experienced  many  difficulties  in  re- 
suming intercourse  with  the  peninsula.  The  Tycoon  was 
unable  to  send  the  proposed  envoy  in  1867.  The  next  yesJ" 
So,  the  daimio  of  Tsushima,  through  whose  office  the  previ- 
ous intercourse  with  Korea  had  been  carried  on.  was  ordered 
to  send  a  special  mission  to  announce   the   Restoration. 

mi 
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to  receive  the  Japanese  mission  and  likewise  refused  to  deal 
■with  two  other  missions  dispatched  in  1869.* 

Thus  the  first  overtures  to  Korea,  with  which  had  been 
coupled  a  demand  that  Korea  resume  the  custom  of  j)aying 
tribute,  utterly  failed.  In  1868  Herr  von  Brandt,  the  Ger- 
man representative  in  Tokio,  whom  the  Japanese  had  in- 
vited as  they  did  the  Americans,  to  approach  Korea  throu^ 
the  good  offices  of  Japan  with  a  view  to  securing  a  treaty, 
■was  unceremoniously  denied  correspondence  with  the  Ko- 
rean government  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  accom- 
panied to  Fusan  by  Japanese  officers.  To  one  of  these 
Japanese  commissions  the  Tai-wen-Kun  is  believed  to  have 
replied  in  the  following  bellicose  manner: 

"Your  demand  ie  bo  unreasonable  that  instead  of  Korea  paying 
you  tribute,  it  is  for  you  to  return  the  money  paid  by  Korea.  In.  your 
dispatch  you  have  made  many  isBinuations  of  your  having  adopted 
foreiftn  customs;  but  we  can  assure  you  that  Japan  is  Japan — Korea 
is  Korea,  but  Korea  has  its  own  cuBtome.  Some  years  back  we  had  a 
difference  with  a  country  called  France  which  is,  among  barbarians, 
considered  to  be  very  powerful  and  very  large,  whilst  Korea  is  very 
small — but  we  defeated  that  great  country  I  .  .  .  To  show  our  honesty, 
when  the  barbarians  went  to  your  country,  we  immediately  wrote  jou 
that  we  had  made  every  preparation  to  help  you.  But  when  the 
Prench  attacked  Korea  you  neither  sent  us  aid,  nor  any  answer  to  our 
dispatch.    From  that  day  our  treaty  of  friendship  was  at  an  end.  .  .  . 

"Not  only  have  you  broken  the  treaty  as  we  have  described,  but 
you  have  also  broken  another  very  chief  point  of  the  treaty,  in  adopt- 
ing the  manncJS  and  customs  of  the  Western  barbarians.  Our  infor- 
mation is  that  you  have  adopted  French  drill — and  when  you  want 
money  you  go  to  England ;  and  if  you  wish  to  tax  your  own  people  or 
impose  duties  you  take  the  advice  from  Americans.  You  think  the 
Western  barbarians  are  great  people.  We,  Koreans,  are  a  very  small 
country,  but  yet  we  have  the  courage  to  put  into  vrritinfr  to  you  that 
Western  barbarians  are  beasts.  The  above  is  intended  aa  a  direct 
insult  to  you  and  your  allies — the  barbarians."  " 

Hanabusa,  chief  secretary  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office, 
was  sent  to  Korea  in  1871  with  two  war  vessels  to  remon- 
strate with  the  Koreans  but  they  declined  to  be  intimidated 
and  the  expedition  accomplished  nothing.  The  Koreans 
were  particularly  disgusted  because  Hanabusa  had  adopted 

■Oae    oF   tbeae   latter    mlssloni   wis    charged    with    an    iiiT«at1gstlDD    of    tb« 
Tplatlnns  lhi>n  I'llHtlnir  hptwivTi    Korea   and   Kaaala.     Many  JapnneM  offlclali  at 
a  tetaae  to  Jteld  to  tbe  KnBBlan  claims  (or  all 
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forei^  styles  of  clothing.  Japui  was  now  on  the  pdnt  of 
going  to  war  with  Korea. 

About  this  time  further  lig^t  on  the  relatioDB  between 
Korea  and  China  was  being  revealed  throu^  the  oure- 
Bpondence  of  United  States  Minister  F.  F.  Low  with  the 
Chinese  officials  in  Peking.  In  preparation  of  the  American 
expedition  to  Korea  in  1871,*  whidi  was  really  the  con- 
summation of  the  plans  made  by  Seward  in  1868,  Low 
invited  the  good  offices  of  China  and  asked  the  Peking 
officials  to  transmit  to  Korea  a  letter  statii^  the  purpose  uf 
the  proposed  expedition.  The  Qiinese  complied  with  the 
request,  but  stated  equivocally  that  althou^  Korea  was  a 
"country  subordinate  to  China,"  nevertheless  it  was  'twhfdly 
independent  in  government,  religion,  prohibitions  and  laws." 
Low  interpreted  this  answer  to  mean  that  China  was  aedc- 
ing  not  to  make  clear  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, but  to  avoid  the  assumption  of  any  liabihty  for  the 
loss  of  the  General  Sherman  tnr  the  unrequited  murder  of 
the  French  missionaries. 

An  answer  to  Mr.  Low's  letter  to  the  King  of  Korea  was 
duly  received  in  Peking  before  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion in  1871  and  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  of  it  was 
reluctantly  transmitted  to  the  American  niiniater.    While 
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countries  is  concerned.  So  long  as  Korea  maintains  her  present  atti- 
tude of  non- intercourse  the  supremacy  of  China  will  be  acknowledged 
and  observed.  This  magnifies  the  importance  of  China  in  the  estima- 
tion of  her  people  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officials,  adds  to  their 
dignity  and  importance.  Were  Korea  opened  to  foreign  intercourse, 
the  bonds  of  Tassalage  which  bind  her  to  China  would  be  weakened, 
if  not  broken  entirely,  and  the  tribute  which  now  comes  annually 
to  Peking  would  soon  be  numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past.  This 
the  Peking  officials  see  clearly  and  hence  the  desire  to  see  Korea  re- 
main as  she  ia."" 

Japan  on  the  Verge  op  Wak 

While  affairs  between  Korea  and  Japan  remained  still 
unsettled,  the  latter  dispatched  {April,  1871)  a  representa- 
tive to  Peking  with  the  rank  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  China."^  There  were 
many  rumors  in  the  foreign  settlements  both  in  Japan  and 
in  China  that  the  intent  of  this  mission  was  to  create  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  Japan  and  China  which 
would  be  directed  against  the  foreign  powers.  The  mission 
was  halted  at  Tientsin  and  a  treaty  was  signed  July  29, 
1871.  To  the  Japanese  its  provisions  were  unsatisfactory 
because  it  did  not  provide  for  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment and  because  it  contained  only  the  most  grudging  con- 
cessions of  extraterritoriality  with  bilateral  application.  In 
the  treaty  ports  Japanese  merchants  were  to  be  under  the 
joint  jurisdiction  of  the  Japanese  consul  and  the  local 
Chinese  official,  and  in  the  interior  under  the  Chinese  alone. 
To  the  foreigners  there  wag  one  disquieting  article  in  which 
the  rumors  of  the  treaty  ports  appeared  to  be  realized.*  It 
provided  for  a  defensive  alliance. 

The  American  minister,  possibly  the  other  foreign  rep- 
resentatives as  well,  felt  that  an  alUance  between  China  and 
Japan  would  be  "calamitous"  and  he  exerted  his  influence  to 
have  the  article  stricken  out  of  the  treaty.    He  believed  that 

•ArtEde  3,  acMfdlng  to  the  Chlneae  iMt,  read:  "The  two  countrl<>fi  hniing 
n  ^Hid  undprBlapdIns  niUHt  niitumllv  tiv\  nn  inliTpKt  In  i-ncli  <ith<T.  If  nnr 
otliiT  couDtiT  tTPHt  iAthn  witb  InJUHtlcp.  In  HUrh  case  eacb  will  mutunllv  aiglxt 
thu  other  ni>  noon  an  InrnrmPil  of  thp  ntTPMsUy.  or  HCtln((  an  Intrrnipdinrj.  will 
■—    '"    -iklUfully    artanse    the    dItBcuLly.— In    Ibis    way    the    rrleadablp    will    bo 

..jnslntlon  nf  tl 
friendly,    eltbir 
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the  Japanese  were  quite  different  from  the  Qiinese  and  tliat 
tiie  former  represented  a  "power  to  be  welcomed  as  an  ally 
and  to  be  dreaded  as  a  foe  by  all  civilized  states  diould 
trouble  occur  with  CJiina,  or  our  troubles  with  Korea  en- 
large and  increase."  '*  This  objection  to  any  fonn  of  alli- 
ance between  the  two  states  appears  to  have  arisen  out  of 
the  fear  that  in  the  association  thus  formed  Japan  would 
not  only  acquire  the  power  but  also  the  desire  to  adopt 
reactionary  policies  like  those  of  China  with  reference  to 
the  modernizing  of  the  empire.  Secretary  of  State  FUi,  in 
his  reply  to  De  Long  (December  30,  1872),  oqireesed  this 
fear. 

"In  any  conversatian  7011  may  luTe  with  a  view  to  inflncateinK  A* 
proceeding  of  the  Japanese  GoTenument  in  its  interconne  «tii 
China  it  is  advisable  to  induce  tbe  Japanese  to  separete  thenttdrM 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  exolusive  policy  of  tbe  Ohineae  and  to 
adopt  the  progressive  poli<7  of  ino  commercial  anid  social  Jnteteoniae 
with  the  powers."  *  " 

The  fears  of  the  foreigners  were  not  very  well  justified  by 
the  facts  of  the  existing  situation.  China  had  treated  tiw 
Japanese  mission  with  scant  courtflsy  and  had  made  few 


concessions.    Meanwhile  the  Japanese  were  becoming  cod- 


! 
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upon  the  establishment  of  the  new  government.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Lew  Chews  was  formally  incorporated  into  the 
Japanese  Empire,  the  king  being  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
Japanese  prince  and  given  a  pension  of  30,000  yen.  Japan 
assumed  tiie  responsibilities  incurred  by  the  Lew  Chewans 
under  their  treaties  with  the  foreign  powers,  and  the  latter 
accepted  the  new  status  of  the  islands.^*  China,  however, 
protested  at  what  appeared  to  them  nothing  less  than  a 
high-handed  piece  of  robbery. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese  the  Japanese  added 
insult  to  injury  not  many  months  after  this  when  the  latter 
made  a  claim  on  China  for  reparations  for  some  Lew  Chew 
sailors  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Formosa  and 
murdered  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  claim  was 
based  on  the  ground  that  these  sailors  were  subjects  of 
Japan. 

Japan  thus  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  1872  at  a  very 
alarming  situation.  Russia  was  clinging  tenaciously  to  Sak- 
halin, Korea  was  insulting,  China  was  aggrieved.  There 
was  also  a  most  disturbed  condition  of  domestic  affairs. 
The  ablest  Japanese  leaders  had  been  dispatched  on  the 
famous  Embassy  to  the  Western  powers  with  the  hope  of 
securing  a  revision  of  the  treaties,  and  at  home  the  samaurai, 
recently  disestablished  and  accorded  a  financial  settlement 
which  proved  a  most  unsatisfactory  solace  to  men  whose 
profession  was  arms,  were  in  a  belhcose  mood  which  pre- 
saged either  civil  or  foreign  war.  The  Korean  insults  which 
had  been  followed  by  the  prohibition  of  all  trade,  and  the 
unavenged  death  of  the  Lew  Chew  sailors  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  harassed  government  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  unhappy  soldiery  from  a  civil  war  which  would 
paralyze  all  the  recently  inaugurated  domestic  reforms. 

Minister  De  Long  reported  from  Tokio  in  the  latter  part 
of  November,  1872,  that  Japan  was  about  to  embark  upon 
a  most  ambitious  military  program.  The  Koreans  were  to 
be  punished  for  their  persistent  refusal  to  pay  tribute  as 
well  as  for  the  insults  rendered;  an  expedition  was  to  be 
undertaken  to  Formosa  to  punish  l^e  aborigines;  and  an 
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embassy  was  1o  be  dispatched  to  Peking  which  would  be 
authorized  to  demand  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  and  to 
threaten  war  on  China  in  case  the  audience  was  denied. 
De  Long  was  unable  to  resist  the  intrigues  of  an  oriental 
court  and  found  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  giving  the 
Japanese  an  extraordinary  degree  of  sympathy  and  assis- 
tance in  the  execution  of  these  rash  purposes.' 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1872,  C.  W.  Le  Gendre, 
I'nited  States  consul  at  Amoy  since  1862,  happened  to  pass 
through  Japan  on  his  way  home  on  leave.  He  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  American  expedition  to  Formosa  in 
1868  following  tlie  wreck  of  the  bark  Rover,  and  claimed  to 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  military  experience.  De 
Long  introduced  Le  Gendre  to  the  Japanese  authorities  who 
immediately  recognized  him  as  a  valuable  assistant  in  the 
proposed  negotiations  with  China  and  the  expedition  against 
Formosa.  Le  Gendre  advised  the  Japanese  that  the  Chinese 
Government  did  not  exercise  sovereignty  over  that  portion 
of  Formosa  where  the  Lew  Chew  sailors  had  been  murdered. 
He  assured  them  that  a  small  expeditionary  force  sent  to 
Formosa  could  easily  effect  a  landing  and  that,  once  estab- 
lished, it  would  be  very  difTicuU  lo  di-skulge  them.  The 
.Japanese  engaged  Le  Gendre  as  counsellor  to  the  proposed 
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diplomatic  resident  in  Peking,  with  a  large  suite,  clothed 
in  Western  dress,  attended  by  Le  Gendre  as  Counsellor,  and 
accompanied  by  two  war  vessels,  appeared  in  China  in 
March,  1873.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  mission  was  to 
exchange  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  1871.  The  intent  was 
to  secure  the  assent  of  China  to  the  annexation  of  the  Lew 
Chews,  to  the  expedition  against  Formosa,  and  also  to 
secure  from  China  a  disclaimer  of  sovereignty  over  Korea. 
Li  Hung  Chang  at  Tientsin  was  disposed  to  receive  the 
mission  with  contempt,  and  the  foreign  representatives  at 
Peking  were  almost  equally  scornful.  The  Japanese  insisted 
upon  the  most  exact  observance  of  international  law,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  diplomatic  rank,  thus  claiming  for 
Soyeshiraa  as  ambassador  a  precedence  over  the  representa- 
tives of  the  foreign  powers  who  were  only  ministers.  Le 
Gendre  did  not  prove  a  help  to  the  embassy.  The  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  even  when  one  accepts  the  Japanese 
account  of  them,  could  hardly  be  called  straight-forward. 
The  mission  failed  to  secure  Chinese  assent  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Lew  Chews ;  but  it  did  secure  as  definite  a  i 
waiving  of  responsibility  for  Korea  as  had  been  given  to  ^ 
Mr.  Low  in  1871,  and  the  evasive  answers  of  the  Chinese 
with  respect  to  Formosa  were  such  as  to  give  the  Japanese  at 
least  a  shadow  of  permission  for  the  proposed  expedition.* 

Incidentally  Soyeshima  forced  the  audience  question  to 
an  issue  when  it  was  hanging  in  suspense  and  while  he  was 
in  Peking  the  entire  diplomatic  body  was  for  the  first  time 
received  in  audience  by  the  Emperor,  Soyeshima  being 
accorded  precedence  over  all  the  other  representatives. 

The  maturing  belUcose  plans  of  Japan  now  experienced 
an  interruption  from  within.  The  Iwakura  Embassy  while 
in  Europe  heard  of  the  proposed  plans  and  were  in  dismay. 

'Japan  confronted  China  witb  tbe  principle  of  International  lav  that 
BDvvri'lf^niy  civi-r  ipTTltorj  wan  not  to  l>e  rcfOEiLl^ed  wbero  the  power  claiming 
Bocrrplenly  dM  not  cxorci^i-  the  ruDCtlonx  ot  Rnvernmeut.  To  thlH  claim  Chlnn 
reiilli>(l  with  u  quotation  iTOui  biT  cIkmbIcs  which  she  nnderstoul  lietler  than 
lutcmntl'innl  law.  "FormoKB  ix  an  lalend  lying  far  off  snildst  the  Hpa,"  wrote 
Prime   Kung  to  the  nilnlstera  of  thr  Japaneae  th-partment  of   Korelgn  .MTalrs, 


beiD  In  keep  their  eood  onea.'     But  the  territories  Inhabited  hv  theac 
6   truly  within  the  Jur'--"- "■-' " 
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They  had  seen  enough  of  European  politics  to  realise  that 
Asia  would  not  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  fitting  of  ite  own 
battles  and  they  hastened  home  to  plead  for  peace.  Im- 
mediately upon  their  return  there  was  a  division  in  the  cab- 
inet lietween  peace  and  war,  and  the  issue  was  submitted  to 
the  Emperor.  The  arguments  for  peace  were  overwhelm- 
ing: Japan  was  without  an  army-and  the  only  way  in  whidi 
one  could  be  raised  was  to  ask  for  contributions  of  Boldiera 
'■fer  the  ex-daimios  whose  return  to  power  would  be  an  ob- 
struction to  the  newly  organized  government;  the  Empire 
lacked  the  necessary  money;  and  then  there  were  the 
Western  powers  to  be  considered.  Okubo,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Iwakura  Mission,  pointed  out  this  danger,  in 
effect,  as  follows: 

"Of  all  the  ioreipi  powers  Rusau  is  the  moat  to  be  feared,  uid  ber 
southward  inovcmciit  is  well  known;  so  that  if  Jwan  and  Koraa  fight 
with  one  another,  both  will  fall  an  easy  pre;  to  Ruaaia. 

"Enprhind  is  also  a  powerful  nation,  from  whom  Japan  has  alietdr 
borrowed  much  money,  bo  that  if  Japan  and  Korea  fight  am]  we  can- 
not pay  the  interest  in  congequence  of  the  war,  ehe  would  make  it  a 
pretext  for  interfering  in  out  internal  affairs,  thus  iMlHne  Japoa 
another  India."" 

Tlie  young  Emperor  cast  his  vote  for  peace.  This  ' 
action  enraged  the  war -seeking  daimios,  one  of  whom  had 
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detached  from  it,  and  the  American  steamer  returned  to  its 
owners.  There  waa  much  excitement  along  the  coast  of 
China.  Le  Gendre  was  arrested  by  the  American  consul  at 
Amoy  and  sent  to  Shanghai.  The  Japanese  effected  a  land- 
ing early  in  May,  and  showed  every  intention  of  remaining 
in  possession  of  tjie  eastern  portion  of  the  island.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1874,  a  Japanese  envoy  arrived  in  Peking  to  settle  the 
Pormosa  dispute.  There  was  a  war  of  words  and  then  a 
rupture  of  the  negotiations.  As  the  Japanese  envoy  was 
about  to  leave  Peking  Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams  suggested  arbi- 
tration, but  the  envoy  stated  that  the  matter  was  'too  com- 
plicated' for  arbitration.** 

But  tJie  Japanese  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  settle  the 
Formosan  affair  in  their  own  way.  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  the 
British  Minister,  had  already,  so  it  is  believed,  intimated  to 
the  Japanese  that  Great  Britain  would  not  view  the  Jap- 
anese occupation  of  Formosa  with  satisfaction  owing  to  the 
close  trade  relations  of  Formosa  with  the  British  merchants 
in  China,  and  now  he  intervened  and  became  mediator  of 
the  dispute.    An  agreement  was  signed  October  31,  1874."* 

In  the  treaty  between  China  and  Japan  in  1874j_for  the 
settlement  of  the  Formosan^ouble,  Japan  cleverly  inserted 
the  following  sentence:  ■<5]he  raw  barbarians  of  Formosa 
once  unlawfully  inflicted  injury  on  the  peoplQ_belonging Jo 
Japan,  and  the^Japanese  Government  with  the  intention  of 
making  the  saidlia^barians  answer  for  their  acts  sent  troops' 


toj^hastize  them."  ^rhe~treatv  "also  stated  that  Japan  had 
hemat 


acted  justly  in  the  matter.  Thus  Japan  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  Chinese  claims  of  suzerainty  over  the  l^w  Chews, 
for  the  people  referred  to  as  belonging  to  Japan  were  Lew 
Chew  sailors.  The  Chinese  claim,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Japanese,  no  longer  had  a  standing  in  international  law, 
and  when  the  Chinese  discovered  the  way  in  which  they  had 
been  outwitted,  they  fell  back  on  sullen  defiance.  In  1879 
the  Lew  Chew  prince  was  still  further  reduced  by  the 
Japanese  because  his  emissaries  had  been  seeking  the  good 
offices  of  the  American  and  other  ministers  in  Tokio,  with  a 
view  to  having  the  old  relationship  to  China  restored.    The 
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American  Government  had  contented  itself,  when  Japan 
formally  annexed  the  islands,  with  the  assurances  tiiat 
American  rights  would  in  no  way  be  disturbed,  *nd  never 
interfered  with  the  program  of  Japan;  it  regarded  the  con- 
troversy as  purely  between  China,  the  King  of  the  Lew 
Chews,  and  Japan. 

The  points  of  irritation  between  China  and  Japan  mul- 
tiplied aftj?r  the  Formosan  affair  in  1874,  and  when  General 
Grant  visited  Peking  in  1879  the  two  nations  we're'  on  the 
point  of  war.  Grant  saw  very  clearly  that  the  European 
nations  might  seize  the  opportunity  to  enhance  their  own 
interests.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  when  the  Chinese  proposed  and  the  Japanese 
agreed  to  submit  the  Lew  Chew  question  to  his  mediation. 

After  many  conferences  with  the  Chinese  in  Peking  and 
a  thorough  review  of  the  question  in  Tokio,  General  Grant 
wrote  a  letter,  August  18,  1879,  to  Prince  Kung  which,  be- 
fore beinj;  sent  was  shown  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and 
received  his  approval.*^  In  this  letter  Grant  made  the 
following  proposals:  (1)  China  to  withdraw  certain  threat- 
ening and  menacing  dispatches  which  had  been  addressed  to 
Japan  on  the  subject;  (2)  each  country  to  appoint  a  com- 
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"Japan  is  now  rapidly  reaching  a  condition  of  independence,  and 

if  it  had  now  to  be  done  over,  such  treaties  as  exist  could  not  be  forced 
upon  her.  What  Japan  has  done,  and  is  now  doing,  China  has  the 
power — and  I  trust  the  inclination — to  do,  I  can  readily  conceive 
that  there  are  many  foreigners,  particularly  those  interested  in  trade, 
who  do  not  look  beyond  the  present  and  who  would  like  to  have  the 
present  condition  remain,  only  grasping  more  from  the  East,  and 
leaving  the  natives  of  the  soil  merely  'hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water"  for  their  benefit  I  have  so  much  sympathy  for  the  good 
of  their  children,  [the  foreigners}  if  not  for  them,  that  I  hope  the 
two  countries  will  disappoint  them." 

It  has  been  stated,  and  probably  correctly,  that  General   1 
Grant  went  even  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  Japan  and 
CMna  fprm  an  alliance  against  the  Western  powers.*  J 

Both  nations  accepted  Grant's  proposal  and  the  two 
commissions  met  in  Peking.  After  three  months'  discus- 
sion they  arrived  at  a  settlement  according  to  which  the 
islands  were  to  be  divided.t  However,  on  the  day  fixed  for 
the  signatures  China  suddenly  withdrew  the  question  from 
the  commission  and  referred  it  to  the  Chinese  superin- 
tendents of  trade  of  the  northern  and  southern  districts."* 
"A  glaring  instance  of  international  treachery"  on  the  part 
of  China,  the  North  China  Daily  News  (January  27,  1883) 
called  it,  but  it  was  subsequently  discovered  that  Japan,  not 
content  with  the  settlement  of  the  Lew  Chew  question  by 
it/self,  had,  at  the  last  minute,  insisted  upon  the  inclusion 
in  the  agreement  of  some  additional  provisions  opening  new 
ports  and  trading  privileges  in  China  to  Japan. 

China  had  been  predisposed  to  settle  the  matter  in  1880 
because  of  the  strained  relations  with  Russia,  although  the 
surrender  of  Chinese  territory  to  a  foreign  power  during 
the  minority  of  the  emperor  was  a  risk  such  as  few  Chinese 
statesmen  would  have  dared  to  assume.  As  soon  as  the 
trouble  with  Russia  was  over,  the  Lew  Chew  question  again 
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became  the  subject  of  great  irritation.  Li  Hung  Chang  out- 
lined China's  position  as  follows:  China  would  not  under 
any  circumstances  consent  to  the  destruction  of  the  au- 
tonomy of  the  islands,  or  tiie  division  of  thera  between 
Japan  and  China.  He  desired  that  the  islands  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  original  conditions  of  tributary  state  to  both 
China  and  Japan.  Failing  this,  he  thought  China  would 
agree  to  enter  into  treaty  stipulations  with  Japan  by  which 
both  powers  would  guarantee  the  absolute  independence  of 
the  Lew  Chews.^" 

In  IS82  Li  Hung  Chang  was  not  unwilling  to  fight  Japan 
for  the  possession  of  the  islands  and  war  seemed  imminent. 
The  international  situation  remained  the  same.  A  war 
between  China  and  Japan  would  be  destructive  to  the  best 
interests  of  both  nations,  and  also  detrimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  John  Russell  Young,  then  Ameri- 
can minister  in  Peking,  who  as  a  newspaper  correspondent 
had  accompanied  General  Grant  around  the  world,  and  who 
was  also  on  very  intimate  terras  with  Li  Hung  Chang, 
strongly  urged  the  Viceroy  not  to  enter  into  hostilities  with 
Japan.  The  question  had  passed  beyond  tlie  stage  where  il 
might  be  controlled  by  considerations  of  justice.  Chma  bad 
signed  away  her  rights  in  fbe  treaty  of  1874.    Japan  hwL^ 
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Peking  again  secured  a  disclaimer  of  any  Chinese  responsi- 
bility for  Korea,  and  became  convinced  that  China  would 
not  interfere  so  long  as  Japan  did  not  take  any  Korean 
territory.  Japan  therefore  decided  to  be  content  with 
merely  opening  the  country,  and  found  inspiration  and  sug- 
gestions for  the  role  in  the  way  Commodore  Ferry  had 
opened  Japan.  Without  bloodshed,  but  in  the  presence  of 
an  imposing  naval  and  military  force,  Korea  was  led  to  make 
a  treaty  with  Japan  at  Kang-hoa  February  27,  1876. 

The  Treaty  of  Kang-hoa  was  Japan's  entering  wedge  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia.  Its  most  important  provision  was 
contained  in  the  first  article:  "Chosen,  being  an  independ- 
ent state,  enjoys  the  same  sovereign  rights  as  does  Nip- 
pon." *"  Thus  the  first  step  was  taken ;  Korea  was  led. 
adroitly,  to  disavow  Chinese  suzerainty.  The  treaty  also 
provided  for  the  opening  ot  several  ports,  acknowledged 
Japan's  right  to  make  surveys  of  the  coast,  stipulated  that 
consular  and  diplomatic  relations  could  be  established  and 
granted  to  Japan  extraterritoriality  in  criminal  matters.  In 
general  the  treaty  was  unilateral,  and  similar  to  those  which 
the  foreign  powers  had  imposed  upon  both  China  and 
Japan, 

"The  treaty  of  1S76."  states  a  Japanese  historian,  "was  the  first 
clear  announcement  ol  Japan's  foreign  poHcy  as  regards  Korea.  The 
policy  of  annexation,  though  not  impoaaible  to  carry  out,  was  from 
the  very  firsrrejected  in  view  of  the  possible  conflict  with  China  (and 
later  with  Kussia  also) ;  but  neither  China  nor  any  other  nation  was 
to  be  allowed  to  substantiate  its  claim  of  suzerainty  over  Korea  on 
the  ground  of  free  competition,"" 
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CHAPTER  XXrV 

THE  USITED  STATES  AND  KOREA— TREATY  OF  1883 

The  precediiip:  chapter  on  Japanese  expansion  close«d 
not  because  a  convenient  date  had  been  reached,  but  becau^se 
it  is  now  necessary  to  describe  another  line  of  activity  b^ 
fore  gcinfi  on  with  the  account  of  Japan's  efforts  to  consoli- 
date a  satisfactory  territorial  position  in  Asia.  In  taking 
the  next  step  in  Korea  Japan  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
desire  of  Western  nations,  particularly  the  United  States,  to 
see  the  peninsula  opened  to  trade. 

The  movement  to  open  Korea,  first  seriously  initiated  / 
by  William  H.  Seward  in  1868  and  accomplished  in  1882 
by  Commodore  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
port-ant political  action  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
in  Asia  until  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines  in  1898. 
_Ti>  rli'sttirli  Korea  in  any  way  was  tn  rUsturh  the  equiUbrium 
tlie  treaty  of  lS7(j  in  which  Korea  was 
ibalance  had  been  estab- 
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',  China  in  1876  had  no  valid  claim  to  Korea, 
rcised  no  administrative  functions  and  had  re-* 
(Died  any  control  of  Korean  affairs.  The  Chinese 
wed  any  responsibility  for  claims  arising  out  of 
3  to  foreign  life  and  property  in  the  peninsula; 
took  no  measures  whatever  to  prevent  shipwrecks 
Tence  of  such  events  as  the  murder  of  the  French 
s.  Even  when  one  gives  to  the  Chinese  asser- 
j  subordinations  of  Korea  to  the  Empire  a  value 

by  the  accompanying  disavowals  of  responsi- 
is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Chinese  were 
lerely  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy.  They  did  not 
a,  but  they  did  not  want  Korea  to  come  under 

of  any  other  power,  nor  did  they  relish  the  idea 

independence.  Likewise  Japan  had  not  the 
a  claim  to  possession  of  Korea.  Japan's  claims 
{  economic.  In  a  measure  Japan  was  dependent 
a  for  food-stuffs.  To  admit  that  the  economic 
J  of  one  nation  upon  another  constitutes  a  valid 
srritorial  possession  by  the  dependent  country  is 

proposition  which  renders  insecure  the  bounda- 
t  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
other  hand,  there  was  in  the  existing  relationship 
pan  and  Korea  a  question  of  political  expediency 
stern  nations,  which  merited  a  greater  degree  of 

was  given  to  it  by  American  statesmen  in  their 
orts  to  enter  into  treaty  relationship  with  the 
ople.  For  Korea  there  were  four  possibilities: 
zerainty;  Japanese  suzerainty;  the  suzerainty  of 
jean  power  such  as  France  or  of  Russia;  or,  politi- 
idence.  In  framing  a  policy  to  meet  such  an  un- 
lation  the  Americans  could  bring  forward  two 

and  characteristically  American  pohcies :  the 
tes  had  already  registered  its  disapproval  of  the 

European  powers  in  Asia,  and  was  committed  to 

recognizing  and  even  sustaining  in  a  feeble  way 
ndence  of  the  Asiastie  states;  and,  Americans 

to  hold  that  every  people,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  American  Indians,  were  and  by  right  ought  to  be  free 
and  independent. 

Among  the  four  possibilities  enumerated  above  the 
question  of  the  future  status  of  Korea  was  purely  one  of 
expediency.  The  Koreans,  at  least  their  rulers,  were  bitterly 
anti-foreign.    They  were  disposed  to  adhere  to  a  blind  and 

-  irrational  policy  of  seclusion.  That  they  did  not  desire  to 
be  subjected  to  any  Western  power  was  obvious.  That  they 
would  not  welcome  Japanese  domination  was  equally  evi- 

ydent.    Where  they  stood  as  between  Chinese  suzerainty  and 

,  ^  political  independence  was  not  clear  when  the  Americana 

\\came  to  consider  the  question  of  a  treaty.     Obviously  the 

United  States  was  imder  no  obligations  to  consider  them 

independent  if  they  did  not  so  desire.     But  at  this  point 

another  question  intervened:  which  was  better  for  American 

1  trade,  Chinese  suzerainty  or  Korean  independence?    Korea 

I  under  the  shadow  of  China  presumably  would  resist  rathw 
than  encourage  foreign  trade  and  domestic  renovation.  This 
consideration  appears  to  have  had  influence.  That  a  condi- 
tion of  technical  independence,  undefended  and  defenseless, 
might  be  worse  than  Chinese  suzerainty,  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  the  American  Government, 

There  were  three  possible  ways  to  approach    Korea; 
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alluded  to.  The  details  of  the  visit  of  the  Americans  to 
Korea  in  1871  were  as  follows: 

The  expedition  under  the  joint  direction  of  Mr.  Low 
and  Admiral  John  Rogers  was  designed  to  be  carried  out 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Perry  visit  to  Japan  in  1853.  It 
was  as  much  of  a  failure  as  most  imitations  are.  With  a 
fleet  of  five  steamships  the  Americans  arrived  off  the  coast 
on  May  19,  1871,  and  a  few  days  later  came  to  anchor  in 
the  Salee  River  below  Seoul.  Communications  with  the 
shore  were  opened  through  some  minor  officials  who  visited 
the  ship  but  the  objects  of  the  expedition  were  not  revealed. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  Korean  fort  fired  on  a  surveying  party 
which  had  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  in  the  engagement 
which  took  place  two  Americans  were  wounded,  and  many 
Koreans  were  killed  or  wounded.  Mr.  Low  demanded  an 
apology  which  was  not  forthcoming.  The  Americans  then 
resoFted  to  retaliation,  destroying  five  forts  and  killing  or 
wounding  350  Koreans.  Again  Low  demanded  communica- 
tions with  high  officials  with  a  view  to  making  a  treaty,  but 
now  the  Koreans  were  stubborn  and  refused  to  forward 
Low's  letters  to  the  King.  The  Americans  were  thus  pre- 
sented with  a  choice  between  further  military  measures  or 
retirement.  Not  being  prepared,  or  authorized,  to  under- 
take the  conquest  of  Korea,  Rear  Admiral  Rogers,  like  his 
predecessor,  the  French  Admiral  Roze  in  1866,  decided  to 
retire,  which  he  did  on  July  3.^ 

Korea  was  again  left  in  the  belief  that  the  foreigners 
had  been  compelled  to  retreat  before  her  army,  and  the 
expedition  was  looked  upon  by  the  Chinese  also  as  a  defeat 
for  foreigners.  The  outcome  of  the  expedition  was  regretted 
by  the  foreign  communities  because  it  tended  to  lower  the 
prestige  of  the  foreign  powers  in  Asia  at  a  time  when  the 
Chinese  were  stiffening  their  opposition  to  the  revision  of 
the  treaties.  The  expedition  reflected  no  credit  on  the 
Americans. 
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The  United  States  Inclines  to  Japan 

The  developinciUs  of  the  next  few  years  materialE— J 
altered  the  r-itujitioiis  of  both  China  and  Japan  with  refe^=3 
ence  to  the  peninsula.    JVIr.  Low  became  persuaded  that  thrai 
('liinoHc  Uoveriiiiient  had  been  acting  with  duplicity,  ai^M.ci 
that  wliile  profesi-inf;  indifference  it  had  secretly  exerted  i  "^s 
influence  to  thwart  the  expeiUtion.    Meanwhile  other  facto  -w^ 
were  at  work  to  ninr  tlie  relations  between  the  Chinese  ar».  d 
tlie   forei}:;ners.     While   the   Americans  had   regarded  th»e 
murder  of  llie  French  Catholic  converts  in  the  Tientsin 
massacre  in  1S70  as  tine  more  to  the  rashness  and  unscrup»J- 
lous  conthict  of  the  French  than  to  the  savagery  of  thae 
Chinese,  tlie  murder  of  the  British  envoy,  Margery,  on  ttie 
Hunnali  border  in  1875,  had  been  a  shock  to  the  entire 
foreign  body  in  Cliina  and  a  sinister  reminder  of  the  fact 
tliat  China  tolerated  the  foreigners  only  because  their  armies 
and  navies  protected  them.    The  persecution  of  Christians 
and  missionaries  was  increasing.    Furthermore  the  Chinese 
ininiif;ralion  question   in  California  was  becoming  acute. 
As  an  indicaticin  of  the  attitude  of  American  public  opinion 
we  may  cite  tiie  fact  that  although  Congress  had  extended 
tiu'  Japanese  sUnients  to  enter  the  naval 
|Mlie  repealed  requests  of  tlie  Chinese 
Ijeen  ignored.^ 
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id  forced  the  Chinese  to  abandon  a  most  cherished  tradi- 
Dn  and  secured  for  the  diplomatic  corps  an  audience  with 
e  Emperor  in  which  no  kotow  had  been  exacted.  Three 
;ar8  later  Japan  had  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with 
orea  in  which  several  ports  were  thrown  open  to  Japanese 
ade.  Although  the  European  powers  and  the  foreign 
ptoraats  in  China  were  most  reluctant  to  realize  and 
[mit  it,  Japan  was,  in  the  opinion  of  America,  rapidly 
tieving  the  leadership  of  Eastern  Asia." 

The  Japanese  were  exerting  themselves  to  gain  this 
;ry  recognition.  Japanese  policy  was  being  directed 
■wards  inducing  the  foreign  powers  to  deal  with  Korea 
rough  Japan.  An  article  supplementary  to  the  treaty  of 
jgust  24,  1876,  had  stipulated  that  in  case  any  foreigners 
sre  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Korea  they  were  to  be  deliv- 
ed  to  the  Japanese  authorities  who  would  assume  respon- 
Dility  for  their  repatriation.'  This  article  was  obviously 
tended  to  transfer  to  Japan  a  relationship  which  had 
rmerly  existed  between  Korea  and  China.  In  1866  the 
ew  of  the  Surprise  had  been  repatriated  across  the  Chinese 
>rder  and  by  the  agency  of  Chinese  officials. 

The  next  American  effort  to  open  Korea  was  made  by 
Dmmodore  R.  W.  Shufeldt  who  had  commanded  the  U. 

S.  Wachusetts  which  visited  Korea  in  1866-7  to  investi- 
Lte  the  General  Sherman  affair.  Shufeldt's  instructions 
om  R,  W.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  were  dated 
ctober  29,  1878,_  and  to  them  were  added  a  letter  from 
icretary  of  State  Evarts  to  Thompson,  dated  November 

1878— a  httle  more  than  three  months  after  the  conclu- 
3n  of  the  new  treaty  with  Japan. 

Evartsjexpresged  lU)  great  interest  in  tiie  opening  of 
orea.  So  far  as  he  knew  there  had  been  no  material 
lange  in  the  prospects  since  1871.  He  drew  attention  to 
le  provision  of  the  treaty  of  1876  relating  to  the  return  of 
'ipwrecked  seamen  by  way  of  Japan  as  possibly  indicating 

*  pprbnpn  thp  d«clRlve  foctor  In  Inclining  Amerlcnn  policv  toward  Japan, 
'"  Ihe  InauoncD  of  i;eticrnl  Grnnt  who  bad.  Id  IJiTO,  been  more  fBiorBblj 
VtrtBtA  by  the  Japuncse.  UranC'H  tIhU  to  tbe  Kiigt  may  be  rtckoni-d  an  ix 
^3  imporCaDt  date  lo  tbe  liistorr  of  AmptlCHU  policy   In  AbIb. 
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an  "intimacy  between  those  two  countries  which  may  be 
taken  advantage  of"  and  stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  Shufeldt  investigate  and  report  as  to  whether  Korea 
would  be  willing  to  make  a  treaty  "similar  in  spirit  and 
purpose  to  those  already  in  existence  wuth  other  oriental 
countries."  Thompson  directed  Shufeldt,  in  the  course  of 
a  cruise  in  the  U.  S.  S.  Ticonderoga  which  was  to  include 
visits  to  unfrequented  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  adjacent  seas,  to  "visit  some  part 
of  Korea  with  the  endeavor  to  open  by  peaceful  measures 
negotiations  with  that  government.  It  is  believed  that  the 
attack  upon  the  Korean  forts  in  1871  is  susceptible  of  satis- 
factory explanation  and  that  a  moderate  and  conciliatory 
course  towards  the  government  would  result  in  opening  the 
ports  of  that  country  to  American  commerce."  ^  That  the 
American  Government  was  aware  in  thus  resuming  the 
efl'orts  to  open  Korea  that  it  was  taking  any  step  of  impor- 
tance is  not  apparent. 

In  April,  1880,  Commodore  Shufeldt  in  the  Ticonderoga 
reached  Nagasaki.  His  appearance  and  mission  took  the 
Japanese  by  surprise.  United  States  Minister  John  A. 
Bingham  had  been  instructed  to  invite  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernnient  to  give  to  Shufeldt  suitable  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  Korean  authorities.  The  Japanese  hesitated. 
Forei<i:n  Minister  Inouye  stated  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment was  reluctant  to  disturb  the  Koreans  at  a  time  when 
its  own  relations  with  them  were  still  so  largely  unsettled. 
The  l)(^st  that  Bingham  was  able  to  secure  was  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Japanese  consul  at  Fusan. 

Shufeldt  arrived  at  Fusan  May  4,  1880,  and  immediately 
attempted  to  send  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Korea  throu^ 
the  Japanese  consul.  The  consul  reported  that  the  governor 
of  the  district  refused  to  forward  the  letter.  Shufeldt  then 
ri^turned  to  Japan  and  went  personally  to  Tokio.  With  no 
little  n^luctanco  Inouye  was  persuaded  to  send  Shufeldt's 
\{'\\rv  with  one  of  his  own  to  the  King  of  Korea,  on  the 
condition  that  Shufolflt  would  remain  at  Nagasaki  for  an 
answer.     Thus  the  Americans  were  made  to  appear  as 
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though  they  were  dealing  with  Korea  through  Japanese 
channels.  This  second  attempt  failed  as  dismally  as  the 
first,  and  in  the  reply  of  the  Korean  minister  of  ceremony 
there  appeared  the  following  sentence  which  was  so  lacking 
in  truth  as  to  raise  suspicions  as  to  its  origin : 

'It  19  well  known  to  tlie  world  that  our  foreign  relations  are  only 
with  Japan,  neighboring  to  us,  which  have  heen  maintained  since  three 
hundred  years,  and  that  other  foreiK"  nations  are  not  only  situated 
far  from  ub,  but  there  has  never  been  any  intercourse  with  them." ' 

It  was  reasonably  clear  to  Shufeldt  that  Japan  was 
actuated  by  no  earnest  desire  to  have  the  trade  of  Korea 
thrown  open  to  the  world,  and  that  the  Japanese  were 
manipulating  the  negotiations  to  serve  their  own  purpose. 

Shdfeldt  and  the  Good  Offices  of  Li  Hung  Chang 

While  Shufeldt  was  waiting  at  Nagasaki  for  his  answer 
from  Korea  his  presence  and  purpose  was  made  known  to 
Li  Hung  Chang  at  Tientsin.  To  the  Viceroy  the  news  was, 
probably,  somewhat  alarming.  China  was  then  on  the  verge  l 
of  war  with  Russia.  In  the  prospective  conflict  China  would 
be  helpless  as  General  Gordon,  who  was  summoned  to  give  I 
advice  because  of  his  success  in  the  Taiping  Rebellion,  I 
bluntly  advised  Li  Hung  Chang.  The  presence  of  Shufeldt  I 
in  Japan  could  only  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  ■ 
American  Government,  approving  the  treaty  of  1876  in 
which  the  Chinese  suzerainty  over  Korea  was  not  acknowl-  ■ 
edged,  was  about  to  throw  the  weight  of  its  influence  on 
the  side  of  Japan  in  the  controversy  over  Korea.  Thus 
China  was  menaced  directly  by  Russia  and  also,  so  it  ap- ' 
peared,  by  a  combination  of  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  result  of  either  of  these  dangers  China  might  lose  ; 
its  position  in  the  peninsula.  Chinese  diplomacy,  however, 
was  by  no  means  unequal  to  such  a  situation,  and  Li  Hung 
Chang  lost  no  time  in  inviting  Shufeldt  with  very  flattering 
words  to  come  to  Tientsin.  The  Commodore,  stung  by  what 
he  believed  to  be  Japanese  duplicity,  was  quite  willing  to 
accept  the  invitation.    Li  assured  Shufeldt  that  he  would 
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use  his  influence  to  secure  a  treaty  from  Korea,  and  then 
dangled  before  the  commodore's  eyes  the  possibility  of  a 
position  in  the  Chinese  navy.  Thus  the  astute  Viceroy 
scored  a  victory  against  Japan,  and  diverted  the  United 
States  to  dealing  with  Korea  through  China.  As  for  the 
American  Government,  its  purpose  was  merely  to  get  results. 
That  in  some  way  it  was  being  made  use  of  first  by  Japan 
and  then  by  China  appears  to  have  received  no  thou^tful 
consideration. 

Having  received  from  the  Viceroy  the  assurance  of  his 
good  offices,  Commodore  Shufeldt  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Ticonderoga.  In  March,  1881,  Shufeldt  was 
ordered  to  special  duty  at  the  U.  S.  Legation  at  Peking, 
under  instructions  from  both  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Secretaiy  of  State.  The  latter  requested  the  American 
minister.  James  B.  Angell,  to  facilitate  in  any  way  possible 
tlie  appointment  of  Shufeldt  to  the  Chinese  navy,  and  Shu- 
feldt was  instructed  to  follow  up  the  promises  of  Li  Hung 
Chang.  Shufeldt  arrived  in  China  in  June,  I88I,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Tientsin. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cooperative  policy 
which  had  been  inaugurated  under  Burlingame  was  still 
supposed  to  be  in  force  tt  was  not  understood  among  the 
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the  following  spring  between  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Shufeldt 
who  was  assisted  by  Chester  Holcombe,  then  Charge  d'Af- 
foires  at  Peking.  The  Viceroy's  first  draft  is  of  peculiar 
interest  because  it  reveals  the  motives  of  the  Government 
of  China  in  encouraging  the  treaty,  and  also  shows  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Chinese  with  reference  to  their  own  treaties  with 
foreign  powers.  In  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  Li  wished 
to  have  inserted  a  good-offices  clause  similar  to  that  in  the 
American  treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  also  the  phrase:  "Chosen,  ' 
being  a  dependent  state  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  etc."  In , 
other  articles  he  specified;  inland  trade  to  be  reserved  for 
the  Koreans;  importation  of  opium  to  be  prohibited; 
foreigners  to  be  permitted  to  rent  land  but  with  the  explicit 
understanding  that  the  land  could  not  be  alienated  from 
Korea;  extraterritoriality  to  be  granted  'temporarily,'  but 
Korean  officials  should  be  permitted  to  arrest  Koreans  in 
the  service  of  foreigners;  no  merchant  consuls;  missionary 
work  to  be  excluded;  import  duties  to  be  10  per  cent  on 
necessities  and  30  per  cent  on  luxuries,  and  the  export 
duties  to  be  3  per  cent ;  the  treaty  to  come  to  an  end  in  five 
years;  and  the  Chinese  language  to  be  used  in  official 
intercourse. 

Shufeldt  was  willing  to  accept  many  of  Li's  propositions 
either  as  they  stood  or  with  slight  modifications,  but  he 
pointed  out  that  for  the  United  States  to  sign  a  treaty  with 
Korea  in  which  the  latter  was  stated  to  be  a  dependent  state 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  would  be  equivalent  to  placing  Korea 
under  the  joint  protection  of  China  and  the  United  States. 
This  was  exactly  what  the  Viceroy  desired.  The  Commo- 
dore explained  to  Li  that  he  had  no  authority  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  China,  and  that  the  presence  of  such  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  would  cause  its  rejection  in  the  United 
States.  The  Viceroy  was  inclined  to  insist  upon  its  inclu- 
sion and  at  length  Shufeldt,  eager  to  accomplish  the  great 
purpose  of  his  life,  telegraphed  (April  19,  1882)  to  Secretary 
of  State  Frelinghuysen  for  instructions  as  to  whether  he  i 
should  comply  with  the  Viceroy's  stipulation.  No  answer 
to  this  request  was  received.    Meanwhile  Shufeldt  reached 
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a  compromise  with  the  Viceroy  in  which  he  agreed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  dependence  of  Korea  in  two  ways:  he  would 
write  a  letter  to  Li  officially  stating  that  he  had  requested 
the  assistance  of  China  in  making  the  treaty  because  Korea 
was  a  dependency  of  China;  he  would  also  tranimit  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  letter  from  the  IQng  of 
Korea  in  %vhich  the  latter  stated  that  the  treaty  had  been 
made  by  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

The  treaty  as  agreed  upon  was  sent  to  Korea  in  a  Chinese 
naval  vessel  and  the  following  day  Shufeldt  followed  in  the 
,  U.  S.  S.  Swatara.  The  compact  was  signed  without  diacua- 
sion  by  the  Korean  envoys  on  May  22,  1882. 

A  letter  from  the  King  of  Korea  to  the  Preaident  of 
the  United  States  was  then  given  to  Shufeldt,  dated  two 
days  before  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  althou^  li.  had 
promised  that  it  should  be  dated  after  the  treaty,  in  vAaA 
the  king  made  the  following  statement: 

"Chospii  hnx  beea  from  ancient  times  a  State  tributa:^  to  dun*. 
Yet  hitherto  full  sovereign^  has  been  exercised  by  tlw  king*  of 
Chosen  in  nil  mutters  of  internal  adminiBtration  and  iani^i  t^- 
tiona.  Chosen  mul  tho  United  States  in  eatablicihing  liy  motnal  COB- 
ticnt  II  treaty  nrc  ileiiling  with  each  other  upon  a  basis  of  «QiMlitr. 
The  King  of  Korea  dislinctl.v  [ilediri's  his  own  sovereign  powers  for  (lir 
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to  China;  and  had  the  firat  treaty  been  with  England,  it 
mi^t  have  been  difficult  to  exclude  a  provision  for  the 
legalization  of  opium.  The  treaty  would  be  a  model  for  the 
others,  and  the  United  States  would  set  a  liberal  standard. 
But  Li  Hung  Chang  came  bitterly  to  regret  his  mistake  in 
permitting  the  Shufeldt  treaty.  Indeed  it  was  one  of  the 
great  mistakes  of  his  career,  largely  impairing  his  claim  as  a 
statesman.  The  treaty  between  Japan  and  Korea  in  1876 
had  been  the  first  wedge  to  separate  Korea  from  China;  the 
Shufeldt  treaty  was  the  second  wedge,  and  of  even  greater 
importance  because  by  it  China  assented  to  the  claim  Srst 
made  by  Japan  six  years  before  that  Korea  was  as  independ- 
ent as  Japan.  The  Shufeldt  treaty  was  a  st«p  towards  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  just  as  surely  a  step 
in  that  direction  as  the  treaties  with  England  or  France  with 
reference  to  Burmah  and  Annam.  It  was  an  unintended 
blow  dealt  at  the  security  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

The  United  States  had  no  direct  interests  to  serve  in 
making  the  treaty.  Secretary  of  State  James  G.  Blaine 
(November  14,  1881)  in  the  official  instructions  to  Shufeldt 
had  clearly  reflected  the  casual  attitude  of  the  American 
Government.    He  wrote: 

"While  no  politieal  or  commercial  interest  rendere  such  a  treaty  I 
urf^nt,  it  is  desirable  that  the  ports  of  a  countiy  so  near  Japan  and 
China  should  be  opened  to  our  trade  and  to  the  convenience  of  8Uch 
vessels  of  our  Navy  as  laay  bo  in  those  waters,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ! 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  growing;  and  friendl;  relations  . 
between  those  great  empires  and  the  TJnited  States  will  have  attracted  ' 
the  attention  and  awakened  the  interest  of  the  Korean  Government. 

"If  the  Government  of  Korea  (or  Chosen)  is  willing  to  open  its 
ports  to  our  commerce  aa  China  and  Japan  have  done,  we  will  with 
pleasure  establish  such  friendly  relations,  but  we  do  not  propose  to 
use  force  or  to  entreat  such  action." ' 

On  its  surface  the  treaty  appeared  to  be  a  highly  benevolent 
act  towards  Korea  for  it  not  only  opened  the  nation  to 
"Western  civilization  and  trade  but  also,  in  a  measure,  re- 
moved it  from  the  blight  of  Chinese  restraint.  But  more 
closely  scrutinized,  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  history,  the 
treaty  is  seen  to  have  been  the  instrument  which  set  Korea 
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atlrift  on  an  ocean  of  intrigue  which  it  was  quite  helpless  to 
control. 

The  Personal  Views  of  Commodore  Shopeuxt 

The  treaty  is  another  illustration  of  the  peculiarly  per- 
sonal character  of  much  of  American  policy  in  Asia.  It 
appears  to  have  been  authorized  primarily  because  of  the 
ambition  ami  importunities  of  Commodore  Shufeldt.  The 
ambition  was  entirely  worthy  and  above  reproach,  but  it 
was  hardly  a  sufficient  justification  for  such  a  project.  In 
this  connection  it  is  of  importance  to  note  an  incident  in  the 
personal  relations  of  the  Commodore  and  the  Viceroy  which 
also  throws  some  light  on  the  growing  anti-Chinese  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

Shufeldt  returned  to  China  in  1881  well  disposed 
towards  the  Chinese  for  he  had  before  him  the  possibility  of 
distinguished  service  in  building  up  the  Chinese  navy  as 
well  as  the  distinction  of  opening  up  Korea.  At  Tientsin 
Shufeldt  was  rather  shabbily  treated.  While  enduring  these 
affront-s  from  the  Viceroy,  Shufeldt  wrote  to  Senator  A.  A. 
Sargent  of  California  a  personal  letter  in  which  he  expressed 
his  disgust  with  brutal  frankness.    Unhappily  the  letter  v 
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barrier,  either  of  sympathy  or  latitude,  ta  entirely  idle.  The  only 
appeal  or  argument  appreciated  is  force.  .  .  .  All  sympathy  will  be 
coQBtrued  into  weakneeB,  all  pity  into  fear." 

Contrasting  the  policies  of  the  United  States  with  those 
of  Great  Britain  which,  thought  Shufeldt,  was  the  real  ruler 
of  China,  he  wrote: 

"The  United  States  standing,  or  endeavoring  to  stand,  upon  a  -' 
hiRher  plane  than  that  of  mere  physical  force,  pursues  in  China  a 
policy  of  niQFal  suasion  which  neither  convinces  nor  converts  the 
Chinaman  to  the  doctrine  of  common  brotherhood  of  men  or  nations — 
for  hi^h  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  so  high  is  his  conceit; 
as  deep  as  the  waters  of  the  sea  ia  the  measure  of  his  contempt  for 
the  'outside  barbarians.' " 

"Any  high  moral  ground  in  the  field  of  diplomacy — any  appeal  to  ' 
the  motives  which  ordinarily  govern  nations — indeed,  any  argument 
unaccompanied  by  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  force,  is  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  delay,  which  in  the  end  is  equivalent,  to  victory. 
Yet  the  United  States  has  interests  in  China  destined  in  the  future 
to  he  greater  than  those  of  any  other  nation — poasesaing  as  we  do 
the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  common  highway — geographically  with 
reference  to  the  continent,  politically  with  reference  to  each  other.  .  .  . 
Our  policy  therefore  should  be  positive  and  governed,  to  the  extent 
of  the  moral  law,  by  American  interests  alone,  and  followed  up  by 
the  argument  which  they  understand — the  argument  of  force,  pressure,  \j 
not  persuasion." 

Shufeldt  noted  with  the  eye  of  a  naval  man  that  "all 
martial  spirit  has  died  out"  of  the  Chinese  race,  and  ven- 
tured the  assertion  that  to  the  American  form  of  government 
the  Chinese  were  most  antagonistic.  He  pointed  to  the 
condition  of  the  returned  Chinese  students  whom,  he 
thought,  had  been  made  the  "victims  of  the  oriental  hatred 
of  popular  institutions,  and  the  innocent  cause  of  dishke  on 
the  part  of  the  mandarins  for  everything  American." 

"Under  these  circumstances,"  he  continued,  "portrayed  without 
prejudice,  even  without  sentiment — I  am  of  the  earnest  <'onviction 
that  the  policr  of  the  United  States  in  China,  and  towards  the 
Chinese  in  America,  should  be  with  us  as  with  them-^rgwre/y  sdfiali — 
coming  as  it  ought  to,  under  the  universal  law  of  right  lind  JiLxtice, 
but  by  no  means  governed  by  the  fallacious  idea  of  intenintional 
friendship,  or  even  the  broader  ground  of  a  common  brotherhood." 

It  was  an  amaaing  letter,  but  it  was  far  more  restrained 
in  its  descriptions  of  the  Chinese  than  were  very  many  of 
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the  speeches  in  California  and  in  Congress  during  the  ab- 
sorbing discussions  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  question.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  publication  of  this  letter,  couple'l 
with  the  changes  in  the  IJepartment  of  State  incident  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  Arthur  administration,  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  Shufeldt  was  left  without  an  answer  to  his 
telegram  in  which  he  had  inquired  whether  the  American 
Government  would  accept  a  treaty  with  Korea  in  which 
dependency  upon  China  was  expressed.  It  seems  more 
likely,  however,  that  no  answer  to  the  telegram  was  sent 
because  now  for  the  first  time  the  Department  of  State  was 
being  forced  to  reconsider  the  entire  question  of  the  policy 
toward  Korea  in  the  light  of  the  relations  of  that  country 
to  China  and  Japan  respectively.*  To  the  American  Gov- 
ernment this  was  a  new  and  perplexing  question,  and  before 
an  answer  was  devised,  Shufeldt  had  already  signed  the 
treaty.  While  the  treaty  was  ratified,  it  was  perhaps  not 
exactly  welcomed  by  Secretary  of  State  Frelinghuysen.  To 
the  declining  popularity  of  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  IJepartment  of  State, 
may  perhaps  be  assigned  the  reason  why  the  letter  of  the 
King  of  Korea  to  the  President,  expressing  dependence  upon 
China,  was  promptly  pigeon-holed  and  never  officially  puttaJ 
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the  Shufeldt  papers,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Cruise  of  the  Ticon- 
deroga  (Mbs.),  both  of  which  are  in  the  Navy  Dept.  libraiT- 
Qriffis ;    "Hermit  Empire,"  chaps.  44-46,  48,  ia  also  valuable. 

2.  KepoTts   of  the   Low-Kogers   Espedition,   For.    Relations,    18tl; 

Nov.  22,  1870,  p.  Ill;  Apr.  3,  1871,  pp.  116,  121,  124,  142; 
1874,  p.  254. 

3.  For.  Relations,  1871,  p.  77,  Jan.  10,  1871,  Low  to  Fiah,  gives 

a  summary  of  conditions  in  China  as  viewed  by  the  American 
minister.  The  empire  was  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  decline 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

BECilSNIXr.  OF  THE  CONTEST  FOR  KOREA 

The  signinf;  of  the  Shufeldt  treaty  (May  22,  1882)  dis- 
closed to  the  world  the  contest  which  had  already  begun  for 
Korea.  Not  oidy  Japan  and  China,  but  every  Western 
power  interested  in  the  Far  East  were  involved. 

Japanese  Advance 

Under  different  conditions  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  Korea  itself  would  cast  the  deciding  vote  as  to  the 
possession  of  the  peninsula,  but  the  Korean  Government 
was  utterly  deficient.  A  change  in  dynasty  in  1863  had 
brought  to  the  throne  a  boy  under  the  regency  of  his  father 
who  was  known  as  the  Tai-wen-Kun.'  The  regent  was  anti- 
foreign,  a  blind  patriot,  a  Confucianist,  usually  pro-Chinese, 
but  cliietlv  ctiiiccrned  in  the  retention  of  his  personal  place 
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played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  seclusion  party,  Japan 
found  it  wise  to  proceed  very  cautiously  in  entering  upon  the 
new  privileges.  While  a  Japanese  settlement  was  immedi- 
ately developed  at  Fusan,  where  Korean  trade  with  Japan 
had  been  transacted  for  centuries,  it  was  not  until  1880  that 
Gensan,  on  the  eastern  coast  at  Broughton's  Bay,  and 
In-ehuin,  near  Chemulpo,  were  opened  to  Japanese  trade 
and  then  in  the  face  of  much  opposition. 

The  progressive  element  in  Korea  found  a  measure  of 
leadership  in  the  young  king  and  queen,  and  was  nourished 
by  Japanese  contacts.  Two  embassies  were  sent  to  Tokio 
■where  the  visitors  were  treated  to  sight-seeing  as  the  Japa- 
nese embassies  of  1860  and  1872  had  been  treated  in  the 
United  States.  Just  as  the  Americans  had  made  efforts  to 
stimulate  progress  in  Japan,  so  Japan  displayed  before  the 
astonished  Koreans  the  advantages  of  Western  civilization. 
A  "Civilization  Party"  came  into  being  in  1880.  Thus 
developed  a  most  complicated  domestic  conflict  in  Korea 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  pre-restoration  struggles  in 
Japan.  The  issue  was  not  clear-cut  between  the  two  par- 
ties although  the  Tai-wen-Kun,  as  leader  of  the  reaction- 
aries, was  pro-Chinese  while  the  progressive  party  indined 
towards  the  Japanese  largely  because  Japan  was  at  that 
time  the  only  source  of  enlightenment.  In  1881  twenty- 
four  Koreans  were  sent  to  Japan  to  study,  but  at  the  same 
time  more  than  three  times  as  many  were  sent  to  China 
for  the  same  purpose.^ 

Japan  steadily  pushed  its  influence  at  Seoul  and  in  1882 
a  Japanese  officer  was  installed  as  drill-master  for  Korean 
troops.  Military  supplies  were  also  ordered  from  Japan. 
The  intentions  of  the  Japanese  when  Shufeldt  arrived  in 
Korea  were  unknown.  As  soon  as  it  was  reported  in  Tokio 
that  the  American  envoy  was  about  to  leave  Tientsin,  the 
Japanese  representative  in  Seoul,  then  in  Japan,  was  rushed 
with  all  possible  speed  to  Korea  where  he  arrived  the  day 
after  the  appearance  of  Shufeldt  and  the  Chinese  fleet. 
Shufeldt  received  the  impression  that  the  Japanese  would 
have  liked  to  retrieve  the  ground  lost  in  their  blunder  of 
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two  years  before  by  manipulating  the  negoliatioiis  in  such 
a  way  that  the  American  treaty  would  have  been  obtained 
through  Japanese  agencies.  Li  Hung  Chang  had  amp^ 
provided  for  such  a  contingency  uid  the  Japanese,  who  for 
the  moment  were  involved  in  aeriouB  controverace  with  the 
Koreans,  were  unable  to  intervene. 

The  increase  of  Japanese  influence,  coupled  wiih  the 
signing  of  the  Shufeldt  treaty,  provoked  the  reactionary 
forces  and  drew  the  Tai-wen-Kun  again  into  the  aiena. 
Two  months  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  (July  23,  1882) 
the  ex-regent,  supported  by  a  mob,  made  an  effort  to  eeize 
the  persons  of  the  king  and  queen,  attacked  and  burned  the 
Japanese  legation,  and  assassinated  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant leaders  of  the  Civilization  Party,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  queen's,  the  Min,  family.  The  king  and  queen 
escaped,  although  it  was  at  first  reported  that  the  latte*  had 
been  killed,  and  the  Japanese  legation,  which  was  a  mili- 
tary as  well  as  a  diplomatic  organization,  escaped  from  the 
city,  made  its  way  to  the  coast,  and  after  many  adventures 
was  picked  up  and  taken  to  Japan  in  a  British  surveying 
vessel. 

It  was  freely  predicted  in  the  treaty  ports  and  abo 
abroad  that  war  between  China  and  Japan  was  nqiidly 
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duties  as  minister  at  Peking.  Young,  as  already  noted, 
had  reviewed  the  Shufeldt  despatches  before  leaving  Wash- 
ington. Better  than  anyone  else  he  was  able  to  understand 
their  significance  because  he  had  only  recently  returned 
from  the  East  with  General  Grant.  Young  was  a  devout 
admirer  of  Grant  and  had  been  fully  conversant  with 
Grant's  views  on  the  futility  of  war  between  China  and 
Japan.  In  Tokio,  Inouye,  Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  had  intimated  to  Young  that  Japan  was  disposed  to 
feel  that  the  Shufeldt  treaty  had  been  made  in  the  interest 
of  China,  and  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  disturbing 
the  relations  between  Korea  and  Japan.  In  Shanghai 
Young  learned  from  the  Japanese  consul  of  the  events  of 
July  23  in  Seoul.  From  what  he  knew  of  Japanese  de- 
termination to  hold  the  place  already  won  in  Korea,  the 
prospect  for  peace  appeared  ofninous  and  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  swiftly  and  without  instructions  from  Wash- 
ington to  devise  a  policy.  With  the  approval  of  Admiral 
Clitz,  he  despatched  the  U.  S.  S.  Monocacy  to  Korea  with 
instructions  to  watch  the  proceedings,  preserve  the  strictest 
neutrality,  and  offer  "good  offices"  if  convenient.  Com- 
mander Cotton  was  ordered  not  to  join  with  the  Japanese 
in  any  demonstration,  to  use  his  influence  to  dissuade  the 
Japanese  from  any  belligerent  movement,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  the  visit  of  the  Monocacy  an  act  of  courtesy 
to  the  Japanese. 

While  the  visit  of  the  Monocacy  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  the  influence  which  averted  war,  as  was  claimed  for  it, 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  had  not  been  underesti- 
mated by  Young.  The  Japanese  immediately  mobilized 
both  naval  and  military  forces  and  sent  the  Japanese  min- 
ister, Hanabusa,  back  to  Seoul  with  a  large  military  escort. 
Meanwhile  Li  Hung  Chang  had  despatched  a  fleet  and  four 
thousand  troops  "to  support  the  government,"  Hanabusa 
reentered  Seoul  August  16.  and  two  weeks  later  the  Korean 
Government  complied  with  his  demands  which  included 
"the  promise  to  pay  550,000  yen  indemnity  in  five  yearly 
instalments,  permission  for  the  maintenance  of  Japanese 
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Iroops  in  Seoul  for  the  protection  of  the  legation,  a  special 
embassy  to  Japan  to  offer  apologies,  and  additional  trade 
privileges  for  the  Japanese.  The  Chinese  envoy  watched 
the  proceedings  and  then  retired  with  hie  troops,  taking 
with  him  into  exile  in  China  the  Tai-wen-Kun  who  had 
provoked  the  trouble.  Li  Hung  Chang  had  again,  just  as 
in  1876.  avoided  the  issue  with  Japan,  concurring  in  the 
second  advance  of  Japan  in  the  peninsula. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  King  of  Korea  issued  a  proclama' 
tion  which  was  {lesigned  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  Koreans. 
Scholars  were  urging  that  Japan  be  kept  at  a  distance,  but 
this,  urged  the  king,  was  both  unwise  and  impossible.  If 
Korea  were  to  adhere  to  a  policy  of  seclusion  she  would 
remain  isolatecl,  and  would  be  deprived  of  all  assistance. 
"Let  there  he  no  more  talk,"  stated  the  king,  "about  Japa^ 
nese  and  foreigners."  * 

China  and  Gbeat  Britain  Aroused 

Notwithstanding  this  declaration  the  fundamental  facts 
of  the  situation  remained  unaltered.  In  September,  1882, 
Li  Hung  (^haiig  issued  some  trade  regulations  for  China  and 
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to  a  dignity  equal  with  that  of  the  king.  Finally,  the 
Koreans  were  to  consent  to  granting  a  subsidy  to  a  line  of 
Chinese  steamers  between  the  two  countries.  China  was 
thus  set  forth  not  merely  as  abandoning  none  of  her  former 
claims  upon  the  peninsula,  but  as  actually  adopting  an 
aggressive  policy  to  meet  the  Japanese  advance. 

Li  Hung  Chang  followed  the  proclamation  of  the  trade 
regulations  by  placing  his  personal  representative,  Herr 
von  MoUendorff,  formerly  of  the  German  consular  service, 
as  Inspector  of  the  Korean  Customs  and  member  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  international  situation  thus  created 
now  becomes  necessary. 

China  was  rapidly  slipping  into  chaotic  conditions  which 
rivalled  those  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion.  Domestic  affairs 
were  passing  into  the  hands  of  reactionaries  who  were 
ignorant,  corrupt  and  weak.  The  prevailing  policy  was  to 
resist  every  reform  and  to  meet  every  crisis  with  weak  com- 
promises. The  management  of  foreign  affairs  was  more 
and  more  being  turned  over  to  Li  Hung  Chang  who,  as 
Viceroy  of  Chili  since  1871  and  northern  Superintendent 
of  Trade  with  headquarters  at  Tientsin,  was  entrusted  also 
with  the  inauguration  of  whatever  measures  were  taken  to 
renovate  the  defenses  of  the  empire.  Li  Hung  Chang  was 
not  a  great  statesman,  except  as  compared  with  his  country- 
men; he  was  not  the  equal  of  any  one  of  several  of  his 
Japanese  contemporaries. 

China  was  beset  by  hostile  powers.  In  1867  France  had 
annexed  three  provinces  of  Cochin  China  as  the  first  steps 
in  a  program  of  territorial  aggression  at  the  expense  of 
China  which  was  yet  to  be  completed.  Russian  troops  had 
occupied  Kuldja  and  the  province  of  Hi  (in  Chinese 
Turkestan)  where  they  remained  until  1881  when  China 
regained  part  of  the  territory  by  the  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity and  the  granting  of  other  terms  unfavorable  to 
China.  Japan  had  taken  the  Lew  Chews  and  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  take  Formosa.  Russifck.as  well  as  Japan 
was  threatening  Korea.    Worst  of  all  Ohina  was  becoming 
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the  back  yard  of  European  politics.  The  opening  of  Eona 
disclosed  the  ugly  outlines  of  European  intrigue  aa  th«y 
had  not  been  revealed  before. 

Russia,  although  working  at  first  quietly  and  secretly, 
was  vitally  interested  in  the  future  of  Korea.  The  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  had  been  projected  as  early  as  1862, 
although  not  actually  begun  until  1891.  Vladivostook  was 
closed  by  ice  from  two  to  four  months  in  the  winter  and 
was  too  far  removed  from  the  markets  of  Ama  to  be  of  first 
rate  commercial  importance.  Korea,  in  the  possesmon  of 
a  power  hostile  to  Russia,  would  be  not  only  a  burier  to 
warm  water,  but  also  to  southern  markets.  Whoevw  con- 
trolled Korea  could  also  control  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the 
approaches  to  Vladivostock.  Without  Korea  Russia  had 
no  assurance  that  she  could  even  hold  what  she  had  already 
obtained  in  Siberia,  much  less  penetrate  into  Mandiuiia. 

France,  long  since  separated  from  allianoe  with  GntX 
Britain,  was  now  becoming  the  creditor  of  Russia  and  was 
at  the  same  time  seeking  the  good  will  of  Japan.  fVendi 
interests  in  South  China  as  well  as  Ii>ench  interesta  in 
Russia  brought  France  into  hne  against  China. 

The  opening  of  Korea  was  therefore  alarming  to  Great 
Britain.    The  latter  was  primarily  concerned  with  placing 
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sever  Korea  from  the  Chinese  Empire.  Thus  Great  Britain 
became,  without  the  formality  of  an  alliance,  the  ally  of 
China,  and  was  ranged  against  not  only  Russia  and  France, 
but  also  against  Japan.^ 

It  had  never  been  the  intention  of  Li  Hung  Chang  to 
relinquish  Chinese  claims  in  Korea,  and  when  he  found 
that  the  document  which  he  and  Shufeldt  had  drafted,  in- 
stead of  affording  protection  to  Chinese  interests  in  the 
peninsula  actually  operated  to  weaken  them,  he  set  about, 
with  the  advice  of  the  British  and  not  improbably  at  their 
instigation,  to  rectify  his  blunder. 

Into  this  mass  of  conflicting  interests,  most  of  which 
had  their  roots  in  a  century  of  European  diplomacy  and 
intrigue,  came  the  United  States  which  was  not  only 
utterly  detached  from  the  European  conditions  of  which 
the  Far  East  was  coming  to  be  but  a  phase,  but  also  con- 
temptuous of  alliances  and  international  entanglements. 
Where,  in  such  slippery  places  as  the  Korean  peninsula 
afforded,  was  the  United  States  to  stand?  With  every  one 
of  the  contesting  European  parties  the  United  States  was 
on  the  friendliest  terms,  and  to  the  proposed  victims  of 
their  intrigues  it  was  bound  either  by  "good  offices"  or 
mediation  clauses  in  existing  treaties.  Had  the  alignment 
in  Korea  been  merely  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
United  States  would  not  have  found  it  difficult  to  choose. 
Traditional  American  policy  indicated  the  support  of  the 
East.  But  the  line  was  north  and  south  as  well  as  east  and 
west.  To  take  sides  for  or  against  either  China  or  Japan 
was  to  depart  from  an  historic  friendship  with  either  one 
or  the  other  of  the  only  remaining  strong  Eastern  states. 
The  United  States  had  thrust  itself  into  the  situation 
prompted  more  by  a  spirit  of  adventure  than  led  by  any 
wise  counsels  of  statesmanship.  Once  in,  the  American 
Government  desired  nothing  but  peace.  The  unofficial 
recommendations  of  General  Grant  had  been  taken  up  into 
the  official  American  policy:  peaceful  relations  between 
China  and  Japan  were  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
building  up  of  a  strong  East  to  meet  the  aggressive  West, 
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and  they  were  equally  important  for  American  trade  intov 
ests.  But  American  stateemanship  was  too  unfamiliar  witii 
the  facts  and  too  inexperienced  to  frame  and  exeouts  a 
policy  which  would  remove  the  causes  of  war  and  mifce 
peace  possible. 

While   instructang  its  representatives   in   Tokio   anj 
Peking  to  do  everything  possible  to  allay  the  growing  ii 
ritation  between  the  two  countries,  tin-  American  Cover 
ment  determined  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of   regardti 
Korea  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state.    A  diplomat^ 
post  equivalent  in  rank  to  those  at  Tokio  and  Peking  wi 
created  at  Seoul  and  Lucius  H.  Foote  was  appointed  to 
in  February,  1883.    Secretary  of  State  Frelinghuysen  di 
attention  to  the  uiomalous  trade  situslioii  created  by 
Chinese   commercial  regulations  of   the    preceding    yt 
Under  these  regulations  the  Americans  were  denied 
following  privileges  which  were  permitted  lo  the  Chineae: 
to  reside  and  trade  at  four  points  in  the  interior;  to  travel 
in  the  interior  under  pajBSport;  to  tranaiiort  native  produce 
from  one  port  to  another.    In  addition  the  duties  wei 
discriminating  in  favor  of  China,     "To  tliis  the  Unii 
States  cannot  consent,"  stated  Frelinghuysen.^     Minii 
Foote  arrived  at  Chemulpo  May  12,  1883. 

The  Japanese  had  now  become  very  well  reconciled 
the  American  treaty  with  Korea.  Foote  visited  Tokio 
his  way  throu^  Japan  and  was  supplied  with  a  Japani 
interpreter  who  accompanied  him  to  Seoul.  The  Japani 
recognized  that  the  American  policy  in  Korea  was,  in  eS* 
distinctly  friendly  to  Japan.  Li  Hung  Chang,  when 
learned  of  the  visit  to  Tokio  and  of  the  presence  of  a  Jai^ 
nese  interpreter  in  the  American  legation  at  8eQul,  was 
disgusted  as  the  Japanese  were  pleased.  The  interpre( 
remained  only  a  few  months. 

The  other  foreign  powers  adopted  towuds  Korea  a  vei 
different  policy.    WhUe  Russia  remained  in  the  liackgrounj 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  France  hastened  In  Korea  afl 
the  signing  of  the  Shufeldt  treaty.     Admiral  Willes  coi 
eluded  a  treaty  for  Great  Britain  two  weeks  later,  follow: 
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the  very  liberal  provisions  of  the  American  treaty,  but  this 
was  never  ratified.  In  November  of  the  following  year  a 
second  treaty  with  less  liberal  provisions  which  were  more 
in  accord  with  the  views  of  British  merchants  was  signed 
by  Sir  Harry  Parkes.  A  treaty  with  Germany  was  signed 
the  same  day.  Great  Britain  then  showed  the  trend  of  its 
policy  by  appointing  as  diplomatic  representative  a  consul 
general  who  was  made  responsible  to  the  British  minister 
in  Peking.  Thus  England  was  supporting  the  Chinese 
claim  to  suzerainty  over  Korea  by  making  the  British  dip- 
lomatic establishment  in  the  peninsula  an  appendage  of  the 
British  Legation  in  China.  Germany  was  represented  by 
a  consul  who  reported  directly  to  Berlin;  PVance  by  a 
"Commissaire"  reporting  directly  to  Paris;  and  Japan  by  a 
Charge,  Minister,  or  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary,  as  suited 
the  situation.  In  1884  Congress  reduced  the  post  at  Seoul 
to  that  of  Minister  Resident,  equal  in  rank  to  that  at 
Bankok.  Foote  thereupon  resigned.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment then  requested  that  the  American  Government  make 
the  Seoul  Legation  an  appendage  of  the  American  Legation 
in  Peking,  but  the  United  States  declined  (December  5, 
1885). 

The  policy  of  China  was  equally  significant.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1883,  a  Chinese  commissioner  "to  manage  the  com- 
merce of  Korea"  appeared  in  Seoul  and  without  consulta- 
tion with  or  the  approval  of  the  Korean  Government  posted 
the  following  astonishing  notice  on  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city: 

"I  wiab  to  inform  the  people  that  I  haTe  received  the  appointment 
of  Commisaioner  for  China  to  manage  the  Commerce  of  Korea;  and 
also  that  I  arrived  at  Chemulpo  on  October  l*th ;  came  to  Seoul  on 
the  16th,  and  opened  my  office  on  the  20th. 

"Whereas  Korea  has  been  dependent  upon  China  aince  the  time 
Kuichi  waa  appointed  King  of  Chosen,  eeveral  thousand  yoara  ago, 
and  the  people  devoted  themselves  to  the  teachings  of  Si-Su  and 
Hejei-Mi,  and  for  the  past  two  hundred  years  have  been  wonderfully 
obedient  to  our  existing  dynasty;  and  the  peoples,  officials  and  our 
merchanta,  in  their  intercourse  with  our  people  have  acted  in  a 
laudable  manner;  and  as  at  present  various  nations  are  opening 
commercial  relations  with  Korea; — 

"Therefore,  the  Chinese  Qovemment  has  isaued  trade  regulations 
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betipfiliti.u  Korcn;  mid  1  liope  the  merfhants  and  citizens  will  ap- 
rn'ciiLti-  this  f'jici,  iiml  obo"  niid  adht*re  to  these  regulations,  that 
ImniiiiiLiiiiis  fci'liiij.'-^  iiiii.v  I'xist  bi'twfcii  Chinn  oiid  Korea,  espoeiolly 
as  Kun-it  is  :i  .li'iimilincy  nt'  (.'hiiui,  and  we  wish  to  live  in  peace  and 
haniiiiiiy.  M.v  iliit.v  i^  !<■  nuiniiKe  the  commeree  which  is  known  to 
our  iihTcliiiiils  iiiii]  if  ;in.v  iiuestions  aritie,  or  any  business  needs  at- 
ti'iitioii  r,f  wliiitivrr  iiiiiiiirt,  it  is  your  duty  to  appeal  to  me  for  a 
jiro]>iT  iiiiiliT-tiiii<liii|:  Mi<[  scttluiuwit  of  the  same. 
"Stoul,  Octiili,-)'  iJd,   1SS3. 

"CniK-CHD  Tano." 

Later  (ho  (hiiiese  representative  in  Seoul  was  known  as 
a  "Itefiiilmt,"  tlic  term  being  apparently  borrowed  from 
India  where  llie  British  representative  in  the  court  of  a 
native  stale  is  usually  known  as  the  British  Resident.  This 
Chinese  Resident,  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  was  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  Li  Hung  Chang,  acting  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  tlie  Viceroy.  His  diplomatic  Btatus  vis-a-vis 
his  European  colleagues  was  always  a  delicate  and  irritating 
point.  Sliould  he  be  treated  as  a  diplomatic  representative? 
If  so  what  was  lii^  relative  rank  in  such  a  diplomatic  corps? 
This  resilient  immediately  claimed  for  himself  a  position 
(tuite  (Hffereiil  from  that  of  the  representatives  of  the  other 
ruuntries.  He  tlemanded  and  received  permission  to  be 
curried  in  his  cliair,  accompanied  by  his  attendants,  through 
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a  man  well  learned  in  Chinese,  was  sent  to  Seoul  as  Min- 
ister. 

China,  while  adopting  energetic  measures  in  the  pe- 
ninsula, was  not  yet  prepared  to  fight.  In  1882  Li  Hung 
Chang  was  requested  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of 
Japan,  but  he  was  able  to  persuade  the  Board  of  Military 
Affairs  that  such  a  step  would  be  premature.  Notwith- 
standing the  clan  struggles  in  Japanese  politics,  the  large 
national  debt  and  the  relative  isolation  in  which  Japan 
stood,  the  Viceroy  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  case  of  war 
the  Powers  would  be  on  her  side. 

"If  Japan  should  discover  prematurely,"  argned  Li,  "our  plans  to 
make  war  against  her,  then  her  government  and  people  will  be 
reunited,  she  will  ally  with  a  forei^  power,  and  accumulate  money 
hj  issuing  loans,  increase  her  army  and  navy,  build  and  purchase  war- 
ships, with  the  result  that  we  should  be  in  a  disadvantageous  position, 
pregnant  with  danger.  An  ancient  maxim  says:  'Nothing  is  so 
dangerous  as  to  expose  one'a  plans  before  they  are  ripe.'  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  recommend  to  your  Majesty  that  we  maintain 
extreme  caution,  carefully  concealing  our  object  whilst  all  the  time 
increasing  our  strength."  * ' 

The  King  of  Korea,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  vistas  of 
independence,  and  becoming  impressed  with  his  importance 
in  international  affairs,  stood  erect  and  turned  to  the 
Americans  for  help.  He  did  not  rehsh  the  idea  of  having 
three  or  more  thousand  Chinese  troops  quartered  in  Korea, 
lender  the  old  relationship,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
not  only  were  there  no  Chinese  envoys  and  no  Chinese 
troops  in  Korea,  but  there  were  no  Chinese  merchants  ex- 
cept at  the  border.  The  average  Korean  probably  did  not 
know  a  Chinese  by  sight  before  the  Shufeldt  treaty.  The 
increase  of  Chinese  influence  in  the  peninsula  was  as  much 
resented  as  the  coming  of  the  Japanese  had  been.  The 
king  appealed  to  the  American  Government  (October, 
1883)  to  send  him  an  adviser  for  the  office  of  foreign  affairs, 

'Howpver.  tbe  FVldeoce  mahPH  very  pro)ial)I<>  the  InrrtcDce  thai  LI  Ilunf 
Cbnng  did  not  fullr  aiipreclnte  tli»  HtmU'eip  valuv  n(  Kori'n  to  Cblnn  until 
attn  the  Hhuffldt  trroty.  He  apjHwrM  fo  havp  conwntod  to  the  Irualy  of  187« 
iHitwii-D  Kiir(4i  and  Jajiaa  :  hi'  friRlni'iri'il  thi'  Sliuti'Idt  tri'nly:  hr'  nrquli'strd  la 
ttiQ  BpttlpiuPDt  With  JapflD  In  Sppti'tnhcr,  INRH ;  nnd  he  argui'd  In  the  coply 
to  the  Cbang  Pel  I.un  niemarlal  thnt  Chinn  did  not  bavp  a  vnlUI  rant'  naiilnft 
Japan  Id  Korea.  It  appears  (o  bavf  been  Urcat  Britain  wbicb  urousL'd  the 
Viceroy  to  exert  hliUDelf  In  Korea. 
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and  asked  for  instructon  for  his  army."    Ba  i 

orders  for  munitioDB  with  ui  American  firm  of  Yol 

The  king'  even  telegraphed  for  Commodore  ShufiBldt  to  !&• 

turn  to  Korea  and  enter  his  empk>y. 

ShortJy  after  the  arrival  of  Minister  Foote  the  Kdmu 
Government  sent  an  embassy  to  the  United  States,  13i» 
embassy  was  entertained  by  the  American  Government  andBI 
returned  after  a  brief  visit  in  the  U.  S.  S.  Trenton  with  ' 
Ensign  Geoi^  0.  fbulk  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  attendance. 
Foulk  became  Naval  Attadi^  at  the  L^ation  and  com- 
pletely won  the  confidence  of  the  king."  When  Foote  re- 
turned ftvm  Seoul  shortly  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  18&4, 
Foulk  became  Chargi.  In  September,  1S84.  Dr.  H.  N. 
Allen,  Presbjrterian  medical  mismonary,  arrived  and  within 
a  few  months  other  missionaries  followed.  The  king  made 
an  official  request  to  the  American  Govenuuent  for  sditx}! 
teachers.  American  influence  in  Seoul  was  easily  para- 
mount. 

The  opportunity  for  which  Japan  had  been  waiting 
came  in  the  latter  part  of  1884,  when  China  found  hersg^ 
confronted  with  a  war  with  Fnmoe.    As  soon  as  the  hcflH 
tilities  had  begun  Takezoye  waited  upon  the  King  of  KnrelH 
painted  the  probable  fate  of  China  in  the  darkest  of  cotori^ 
and  offered  to  remit  the  indemnity  agreed  to  two  years 
before,  if  the  king  would  introduce  military  reforms  in 
Korea,  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  of  Chinese  infiueuo* 
The  Japanese  minister  promised  the  support  of  Japan  i 
Korea  would  assert  her  independence.    A  month  later  ] 
demanded  that  Japanese  merchants  be  given  luost-favore 
nation  treatment  on  the  basis  of  the  Chinese  trade  r 
tions  of  September,  1882.    This  was  granted.    Still  later  t 
pointed  out  the  danger  to  Korea  if  Japan  and  China  \ 
to  fight  on  Korean  soil,  a  possibility  which  seemed  to  t 
Japanese  minister  very  probable.'*    Meanwhile  a  plot  ■» 
formed  between  Japanese  officials  and  certain  progressiii 
Koreans  to  seize  the  king  and  queen.    This  plot  was  czi 
cuted  in  the  midst  of  much  assassination  on  the  night  ( 
December  4,  1884,  on  the  occasiou  of  a  dinner  given  to  t' 
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diplomatic  corps  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  Korean  postal 
system.  The  king  and  queen  were  surrounded  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  plot  and  by  the  Japanese  officials,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  the  king  issued  orders  creating  widespread  reforms, 
as  well  as  declaring  Korean  independence  of  China.  The 
next  day  Yuan  Shi  Kai  with  several  thousand  soldiers  put  in 
an  appearance,  recaptured  the  palace,  and  forced  the  Japa- 
nese— only  130  in  all — to  retreat  to  Chemulpo  where  they' 
found  refuge  on  the  Japanese  war  vessels. 

The  old  form  of  government  was  immediately  restored 
under  the  direction  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  and  such  pro-Japanese 
leaders  as  had  not  escaped  with  the  Japanese  were  assassi- 
nated. The  coup  d'etat  of  December  4  again  brought 
China  and  Japan  to  the  verge  of  war, 

France  had  been  urging  Japan  to  declare  war  on  China 
because  France  needed  the  use  of  Japanese  ship-yards  which 
were  not  available  under  Japan's  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
Japan  though  willing  to  aid  France  was  wary  of  French 
associations.  Count  Inouye  proceeded  to  Seoul  and  reached 
an  agreement  with  Korea  (January  8,  1885)  in  which  the 
latter  consented  to  a  moderate  indemnity  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  guilty  of  the  murder  of  a  Japanese  officer, 
and  further  promised  to  rebuild  the  Japanese  legation  and 
barracks  for  the  Japanese  soldiers. 

Japan  then  despatched  Count  Ito  to  Tientsin  where 
negotiations  for  a  treaty  with  China  were  opened  with  Li 
Hung  Chang  April  3.  Count  Ito,  according  to  a  Japanese 
historian,  stated  his  case  as  follows: 

"The  claims  of  China  over  Korea  were  historical  only  .  .  .  The 
claimM  of  Japan  over  Korea  were  economieal,  i.e.,  ahe  did  not  claim 
any  legal  authority  over  Korea,  but  from  her  geographical  position 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  her  constantly  increasing  popula- 
tion, she  was  intent  on  utilizing  Korea  as  the  best  source  from  which 
the  defect  in  the  home  produce  of  rice  was  to  be  supplied,  as  well  as 
the  nearest  field  in  which  the  future  sons  of  Japan  might  find  employ- 
ment. For  this  purpose  Japan  would  have  Korea  always  independent 
an^  under  no  foreign  influence;  but  within  late  years  China  wus  send- 
JDg  military  and  political  agents  to  Korea,  and  interfering  with 
'Korean  international  affairsj  as  if  she  intended  to  make  good  her 
claim  over  Korea,  long  since  become  purely  historicaL    This  state  of 


....J  tot  .iw;;.,„.„e  E»i»"- 


motert*<^,;„  ;„  return  w     J  ^^oroa  "f  t^^  trea"  ^'^ 
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authorized.  The  negotiations  with  Russia  were  found  to  | 
have  been  the  work  of  von  Mollendorff,  Probably  the 
Viceroy  had  known  nothing  of  this  adventure  of  his  auto- 
cratic representative.  The  latter  was  dismissed,  the  treaty 
went  unratified,  and  Russia  discreetly  withdrew  her  claims. 

Meanwhile  the  American  Government  delayed  in  se- 
curing the  authorization  of  Congress  to  the  loan  of  mihtary 
instructors  to  Korea  and  it  was  not  until  April,  1888,  that  I 
three  officers  arrived.*  The  Korean  confidence  in  the 
United  States  had  been  greatly  shaken  by  the  delay.  The 
United  States  was  an  uncertain  friend  to  lean  on  in  time 
of  trouble. 

Upon  the  departure  of  von  Mollendorff,  the  Korean 
Customs,  which  hitherto  had  been  managed  exclusively  by 
Korea,  were  unceremoniously  taken  under  the  care  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart,  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  Although 
the  funds  thus  collected  were  turned  over  to  the  Korean 
Government,  the  returns  were  published  in  the  Chinese 
Customs  Reports  as  though  Korea  were  a  province  of 
China.  Sir  Robert  Hart's  policy,  to  use  his  own  words,  was 
to  "keep  steadily  in  view  the  possibility  of  union  between 
the  Koreans  and  the  Chinese  Customs — such  a  result  will 
be  best  for  both  Korea  and  China."  ^^  The  new  customs 
inspectorate  was  henceforth  utilized  as  an  agency  for  re- 
claiming the  peninsula  to  China,  and  was  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  eventual  annexation.  Sir  Robert  in  this  in- 
stance had  no  difficulty  in  serving  two  masters  for  both  the 
government  of  which  he  was  a  subject  and  the  one  of  which 
he  was  an  employe  wanted  the  same  thing. 

The  Korean  Government  made  some  feeble  protests 
against  the  occupation  of  Port  Hamilton  to  which  were 
added  the  protests  of  the  Chinese.  Great  Britain  then  took 
up  negotiations  with  China  and  when  China  secured  from 
Russia  a  distinct  promise  that  it  would  not  occupy  any 
Korean  territory  after  the  evacuation  of  the  islam.!,  the 
British  flag  was  hauled  down  (February  27,  1887).    These 

■Both  Ctiiaa  and  Japan  bad  offlclallj  endorsed  the  Korvaa  rpquoal  for  these 
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negotiations  were  conducted  as  thou^  Kwea  were  a  part 
of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

Between  Japan  and  the  realization  of  her  program  for 
Korea,  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Rusaia  and  China  were  seen 
to  stand  squarely  in  the  way.  The  United  States  atood 
aloof  from  the  contest  and  althot^  very  kindly  dispoaed 
towards  Japan  studied  neutrality.  The  American  pf^ey, 
however,  had  already  been  to  Japan  as  helpful  aa  an 
alliance.  Great  Britain  workiDg  in  the  interest  of  CSiina  in 
Korea  was  never  able  to  accompli^  for  China  aa  mucb  aa 
the  United  States  had  wrought  for  J^wn. 

EoE&A,  1885-18D4 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  bo&  the  Chinese  and  tin 
Japanese  troops  were  witiidrawn  from  the  pffiunaula  in 
July,  18S5,  the  stru^le  between  the  two  empires  ocmtumed. 
Japan,  now  passing  into  the  arduous  labors  of  treaty  re- 
vision, and  also  preoccupied  with  domestio  reform^  was 
passive  for  several  years,  but  CSuna^  encouraged  by  tiie 
support  of  Great  Britain,  became  very  aggreBmv& 

The  Tai-wen-Kun,  after  three  years  of  comfortable  e 
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then  to  ally  him  with  the  cause  of  Korean  independence. 
Denny  resigned  (April  1,  1888)  after  forcing  an  issue  with 
Yuan  Shi  Kai  in  which  Li  Hung  Chang  sustained  Yuan 
Shi  Kai.* 

In  the  summer  of  1886  a  rumor  was  circulated,  pre- 
sumably by  agents  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  Li  Hung  Chang,  that  Russia  had  entered  into  a 
secret  treaty  with  Korea,  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  to  accomplish  all  that  von  MoUendorff  and  de  Speyer 
had  attempted  the  previous  year,  viz.,  to  transfer  to  Russia 
the  suzerainty  over  Korea  which  was  claimed  by  China.  A 
plot  was  formed  by  Yuan,  so  it  is  beUeved,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  king,  queen  and  crown  prince  and  deport  them 
to  China,  placing  the  Tai-wen-Kun  again  in  power.  Thus 
it  was  hoped  to  accomphsh  the  next  step  in  the  annexation 
of  the  peninsula.  A  forged  treaty  between  Korea  and  Rus- 
sia was  pubhshed  and  circulated  but  the  plot  was  detected 
and  exposed  by  Denny,  Merrill,  the  British  consul  general 
and  others.'*  The  scheme  was  reminiscent  of  the  pro-Japa^ 
nese  coup  d'etat  of  December  4,  1884.  It  failed  disastrously 
and  resulted  in  great  loss  of  prestige  for  China.  At  about 
the  same  time  the  attempt  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  to  smu^le 
ginseng  to  China  on  Chinese  war  vessels  was  exposed. 

The  next  year,  probably  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Chinese 
interference  in  Korean  affairs,  the  Korean  Government  de- 
cided to  establish  regularly  constituted  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation abroad.  China  interfered  and  Secretary  of  State 
Bayard  telegraphed  to  Peking  a  very  sharp  communication 
expressing  "surprise  and  regret"  at  the  Chinese  action.'" 
The  Korean  Mission  to  Washington  eventually  effected  its 
departure  from  Korea  (November  13,  1887)  on  board  the 

*  Uorae  bellFveB  that  Denny  "wrouRhl  much  mlBchi^t."  which  is  Irar  If  one 
accepts  the  contentton  that  Korea  ahould  have  been  made  Into  a  Cblacse 
provinc*.  Morse  Biaerts.  quoting  n  doaijatcb  of  Rockhm.  Janiiury  as.  1KH7, 
tbat  Yuan  was  a  progresalve  leader,  urglDg  Korea  to  adopt  uaefal  reforma. 
tEochblll  waa  in  Seoal  for  only  thrpe  nionthH.  as  rjiargf.  nnd  hnd  conic  fr<iin 
Peking  vhere  even  the  AmerlcanB  favored  the  Chinese  prograni  of  anoeintlon. 
The  consensuB  of  opinion  of  the  AniiTlcnns  In  Korea  for  the  riPonilP.  wns  that 
Yuan  was  actaall;  an  obatructlve  lofluence.  seeking  uniformly  the  elimination 
of  >11  non-Cblnese  leadership  In  the  peninsula,  and  opposing  nil  reforms  which 
would  tend  toward  the  Invlgoratlou  of  Korea.  He  opposed  Dr.  /" — -  "- — '*-" 
nnd  even  dlMOUTOged  any  effortg  of  the    " 
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I'.  S.  S.  (haipcc,  thus  eluding  six  Chinese  war  vessels  which 
had  been  sent  to  stop  it.-"  Two  years  later  when  Pak  Chun 
Yang,  the  Koroan  minister  at  Washington,  returned  to 
Korea,  Yuan  Shi  Kai  demamled  that  he  be  punished  for 
having  acted  independently  of  the  Chinese  minister  in 
Washington.  Tlie  Korean  envoy  to  Europe  never  pro- 
ceeded farfhcr  tlian  Hongkong. 

At  the  time  wlien  Denny's  controversy  with  Yuan  Shi 
Kai  was  agitating  both  Seoul  and  Tientsin,  Li  Hung  Chang 
asked  the  American  Government  to  recall  Ensign  Foulk 
who  hud  been  acting  for  the  second  time  as  Charge  at  Seoul 
since  September,  IS86,  on  the  ground  that  Foulk  as  well 
as  Denny  had  been  encouraging  the  king  in  independent 
courses  of  action.  This  request  was  supported  by  the  oflBcial 
apprcival  of  tlie  Korean  Foreign  Office  which  was  completely 
under  tlie  eontrol  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  but  was  somewhat 
weakened  by  secret  messages  from  the  king  imploring  Foulk 
to  remain  in  Korea.  At  the  same  time  the  Foreign  Office 
issued  a  formal  request  for  all  foreigners  to  withdraw  from 
Seoul.  Foulk  was  recalled,  but  his  conduct  was  approved 
l)y  tlie  Department  of  State  and  some  years  later,  having 
resigned  from  the  I'nited  States  Navy,  Foulk  entered  the 
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direction.  The  result  of  this  contest  was  that  Japan  was 
effectually  prevented  from  acquiring  telegraph  rights  in  the 
peninsula  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  China. 

Japan,  not  only  preoccupied  with  domestic  affairs  and 
treaty  revision,  but  also  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  Russia 
which  Tokio  was  powerless  to  check,  appears  to  have  be- 
come for  the  time  being  little  interested  in  Korean  affairs.* 
By  some  this  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  Japan,  already 
preparing  to  fight  China,  was  not  unwilling  that  the  pe- 
ninsula be  annexed  to  China.  Annexation  by  China  would 
settle  the  question  of  title  and  leave  Japan  free  to  wrest 
the  peninsula  from  her  rival  in  a  successful  war. 

The  most  sensitive  feature  of  Japanese-Korean  relations 
was  the  exportation  of  food-stuffs  from  the  peninsula. 
Japan  looked  to  Korea  for  supphes  of  rice  and  beans.  In 
the  autumn  of  1889  the  Korean  governor  of  one  of  the  east- 
ern provinces,  alleging  a  prospective  shortage  of  food-stuffs, 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  beans  or  bean-cake  at  Wonsan 
(Broughton's  Bay).  Although  the  prohibition  was  re- 
moved in  two  months  and  Japan,  at  tiiat  time  badly  in- 
volved in  domestic  discord,  contented  itself  merely  with 
protests,  two  years  later  the  controversy  was  revived  and 
the  Japanese  minister  in  Seoul  presented  a  claim  for  140,000 
yen  on  behalf  of  Japanese  merchants.  So  much  time 
had  elapsed  that  investigation  of  the  faeta  was  difficult  but 
the  Korean  Foreign  Office  offered  47,000  yen  in  settlement. 
The  Japanese  minister  was  recalled,  charged  with  lack  of 
energy,  and  was  replaced  by  Oishi,  a  young  Japanese 
poUtician  who  advanced  the  Japanese  claim  to  176,000  yen 
and  presented  an  ultimatum  (May,  1893)  demanding  pay- 
ment within  fourteen  days.  Japan  would  have  been  wilhng 
to  accept  the  good  offices  of  the  American  minister  in  Seoul, 
Augustine  Heard,  but  Li  Hung  Chang  acted  quickly  and 
met  the  emergency  by  advising  Korea  to  settle  the  matter 
with  110,000  yen,  an  offer  which  was  accepted  by  the  Japa- 

•"If  mattfrs  In  Korea  come  to  a  crlnU  Japonene  polltldnns  onslit  to  make 
nn    thplT    minds    lo   baie   nothJnK   to  do   with    thai    niiiiitrv."      Wtii-thcr    Korea 
laiparalivvl}-    liitle   cODuiTti    lu   ua." 
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nese.  The  Koreans  made  the  eetUement  reluctantly,  and 
greatly  resented  the  conduct  of  Japan.  The  efiect  was  to 
destroy  Japanese  prestige  which  had  been  growing  for  sev- 
eral years  during  the  oppressions  of  Yuan  Shi  KaL  Jiut  as 
Korean  sentiment  had  swung  towards  Japan  after  the  dia- 
closure  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai's  plot  in  1886,  so  now  it  tamed 
back  toward  China  which,  whatever  its  intentiona,  knew 
how  to  temper  its  measures  with  tact. 

The  next  autumn  (1893)^  the  Korean  Government 
placed  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  rice.  There  were 
indications  that  the  Chinese  were  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
drive  the  Japanese  traders  from  the  peninsula.  K««an 
sympathies  were  now  running  strongly  against  the  Ji^ianesa 
who  were  acting  arrogantly.  The  prohibition  of  rice  expOTts 
was  removed  at  the  end  of  three  months  (February,  18M). 
But  meanwhile  the  Tong-haks  (Society  of  Eaatraii  Learn- 
ing) a  semi-religious  organization  reminiscent  of  the  Tu- 
pings,  yet  conspicuously  anti-Christian,  and  fanatically 
anti-foreign  and  anti-Japanese,  began  to  gather  force  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and  advanced  on  Seoul  at  the  end  of 
March,  1894."  => 

The  Tong-hak  movement  was  accompanied  l^  the  mur- 
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was  received  in  Seoul  with  approval.  The  career  and  fate 
of  Kim  Ok-kiun  from  the  time  of  the  plot  in  1884  until  hie 
quartered  body  was  distributed  in  the  provinces  of  Korea 
left  the  authorities  of  Japan,  China  and  Korea,  all,  to 
do  considerable  explaining  and  reveals  the  wretched  condi- 
tions which  had  been  created  in  the  peninsula  since  the 
first  treaty  in  1876.  One  is  left  with  the  feeling  that  in 
the  approaching  war  there  were  no  rights  whatever  except 
the  rights  of  the  inoffensive  and  oppressed  Korean  people, 
and  these  rights  had  never  been  an  issue. 

The  Tong-hak  movement  led  directly  to  a  request  from 
the  King  of  Korea  to  Li  Hung  Chang  for  troops.  Yuan 
Shi  Kai  would  have  preferred  that  the  situation  be  made 
the  occasion  for  Chinese  intervention,  which  would  have 
been  the  next  logical  step  in  Yuan's  program,  but  the 
Viceroy  was  more  cautious.  The  Chinese  troops  and  war 
vessels  were  despatched  from  Tientsin  June  6,  and  a  notifi- 
cation to  that  effect  was  sent  to  Tokio,*  in  accordance  with 
the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  1885,  but  the  Japanese  forces 
were  more  mobile  and  when  the  Chinese  arrived  at  Seoul 
they  found  the  Japanese  troops  already  there.  Meanwhile 
the  Tong-hak  movement  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
Korean  troops.  Japan  then  proposed  to  China  joint  action 
in  the  reformation  of  the  Korean  Government.  China  de- 
clined, asserting  with  a  self-righteousness  which  appears 
amusing  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  preceding  decade, 
that  although  suzerain  in  the  peninsula,  she  did  not  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  her  vassal  state.  Japan  thereupon 
took  the  matter  in  her  own  hands,  and  as  a  first  step 
towards  the  elimination  of  the  obstructive  Chinese  influ- 
ence, demanded  that  the  king  declare  the  independence  of 
Korea.  On  July  27  the  king,  now  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese,  complied,  declared  war  on  China,  and  in- 
vited the  Japanese  troops  to  expel  the  Chinese  from  his 
territories. 

•There  BpMara  to  have  been  no  truth  In  the  tkarge  that  Chlnn  did  aot  Bend 
thiti  nollBcfllfon  which  the  treaty  required.  A  Japaneiie  hiHtnrlna  ntatee  that 
Il)e  notice  was  sent,  but  aaya  that  It  was  obJectlODable  because  It  eontalncd  tbc 
•tatcment  that  Korea  wn«  a  prolectorate  and  a  dependency  of  China." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

AMEEICAN  GOOD  OFFICES— SINO-JAPANESE  WAR 

The  United  States  was  well  situated  to  play  the  role 
of  mediator  in  Asia.  The  American  Government  was  far 
removed,  by  geographical  position,  by  international  policies, 
by  commercial  interests,  from  either  the  conflicts  between 
Japan  and  China  or  the  designs  of  other  Western  powers  on 
Asiatic  trade  and  territory.  The  Americans  desired  above 
all  else  peace  in  the  Far  East,  for  war  meant  to  them  a 
disturbance  of  trade.  They  also  desired  the  repression  of 
the  growing  European  influence  in  those  regions  for  the 
advance  of  Europe  in  Asia  was  a  threat  at  the  open  door. 
This  latter  fact  made  the  United  States  in  some  degree  a 
partisan  of  the  East  against  the  West,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  disqualified  the  Americans  as  mediators.  The 
powers  did  not  desire  mediation;  they  distrusted  it.  The 
Europeans  sought  not  justice  but  privilege  in  Asia. 

The  United  States  was  bound  by  treaties  to  extend  good 
offices  at  the  request  of  China  and  Korea,  and  to  act  as 
friendly  mediator  at  the  request  of  Japan.  But  the  mean- 
ing of  these  pledges  has  been  wholly  misunderstood  by 
many  modern  friends  of  the  Asiatic  people.  "I  think  it 
proper  to  observe,"  wrote  Secretary  of  State  Fish  to  Min- 
ister De  Long  {April  28, 1871),  when  Japan  sou^t  the  good 
offices  of  the  United  States  in  the  Sakhalin  dispute,  "that 
it  is  not  supposed  that  the  President  can  mediate  in  a  con- 
troversy or  dispute  between  Japan  and  other  countries 
unless  both  parties  to  the  controversy  accept  him  as  media- 
tor." *  Both  parties,  of  course ;  or  else  mediation  becomes 
nothing  less  than  interference  and  intervention. 

There  were  in  the  nineteenth  century  no  disputes  be- 
tween either  the  oriental  states,  with  trivial  exceptions,  or 
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between  one  of  them  and  a  western  nation,  in  whidi  both 
sides  honestly  sought  justice,  or  in  which  both  parties  to 
the  controversy  were  prepared  to  Bubmit  to  an  ezaminrntiDn 
of  the  facts  in  a  court  of  mediation.  We  have  now  leen  how 
Russia  evaded  mediation  in  the  case  of  SakhaUn,  and  how 
Japan  was  equally  reluctant  to  submit  the  Formosan  ques- 
tion to  mediation  in  1874.  Russia  was  an  aggresBor,  J^aii 
was  equally  so.  Russia  would  not  submit  to  mediation; 
Japan  submitted  not  to  mediation,  but  to  the  interveation 
of  Great  Britain.  At  first  the  Lew  Chew  contztnrersy  aip- 
pears  to  be  an  exception  to  our  sweeping  generaliiation  but 
we  have  seen  in  the  end  that  it  was  not.  Japan  upset  the 
decision  of  the  conference  at  Peking  by  brining  in  at  the 
last  moment  some  extraneous  demands.  Anoth^  ease  in 
point  was  a  request  for  American  good  offices  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  battle  at  the  Taku  forts  (1859)  and  the 
renewal  of  the  Anglo-French  War  against  China  in  1860. 
The  Chinese,  alarmed  at  their  easy  success  at  Taku  wh«B 
they  had  forced  the  allied  fleets  to  withdraw,  appealed  to 
United  States  Minister  Ward,  even  before  ^e  Anuriaui 
treaty  had  been  ratified,  to  mediate  with  the  ministets  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Ward. invited  the  CSuuese  to 
renew  the  invitation  after  they  had  ratified  the  treaty  upon 
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quent  claim  against  Japan.  The  American  Government  ac- 
cepted the  duty  with  the  express  stipulation  that  it  could  do 
nothing  which  would  imply  approval  of  the  coolie  trade. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States,  the  claim  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  awarded  the  decision 
to  Japan,  May  29,  1875.  The  reference  of  this  matter  to 
Russia  became  especially  easy  because  in  1864  Mr,  Pruyn 
had  agreed  to  submit  a  disputed  claim  of  the  United  States 
against  Japan,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Czar.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  American  claim  had  been  settled  without  refer- 
ence to  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  discussion  had  given  the 
United  States  an  opportunity  to  show  its  willingness  to 
conform  its  practice  to  its  preaching.' 

American    Mediation   in   the   Franco-Chinese   War, 
1883-1884 

A  more  important  case  in  which  American  good  offices 
were  invoked  was  the  Franco-Chinese  controversy  over 
Annam,  This  is  an  important  episode,  the  narration  of 
which  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  show  more  fully  the 
nature  of  Chinese-American  relations  during  the  period 
following  the  Shufeldt  treaty  with  Korea. 

Soon  after  the  French  Charge  in  Peking  had  announced 
(1866)  to  the  astonished  Yamen  that  his  government  was 
about  to  annex  Korea,  France  would  appear  to  have  con- 
cluded to  seek  territorial  expansion  only  in  the  south. 
France  had  made  a  treaty  with  Annam  in  1862,  and  twelve 
years  later  concluded  a  second  one  in  which  France  recog- 
nized the  complete  independence  of  Annam,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Japan  recognized  by  treaty  the  independence 
of  Korea  two  years  later.  Indeed  French  policy  in  Annam 
afforded  Japan  a  model  for  policy  in  Korea — a  similar 
satellite  of  China.  In  1874  France  also  actually  acquired 
Cochin  China.  China  protested  because  the  treaty  in  effect 
made  France,  rather  than  China,  the  suzerain  over  Annam. 
The  matter  remained  in  dispute  until  the  latter  part  of 
1883  when  Li  Hung  Chang  signed  a  convention  with  France 
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according  to  which  the  Chinese  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn 
from  Aniiam,  anfi  the  two  nations  were  jointly  to  guarantee 
the  independence  of  this  territory  which  for  two  centuries 
had  paid  tribute  to  Peking.  There  was  a  sudden  change  of 
government  in  France  and  the  convention  was  repudiated 
at  Paris.  The  new  French  cabinet  proposed  an  expiedition 
to  China  and  a  liberal  credit  was  voted.  Then  a  FVench 
officer,  Riviere,  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Black 
Flags,  an  irregular  company  of  troops  which  were  supposed 
to  be  more  or  less  supported  by  the  Chinese  Government. 
War  became  all  but  inevitable.  Indeed,  it  seems  quite 
plain  that.  France  was  seeking  to  provoke  war  for  the  sake 
of  securing  more  territory  in  the  south, 

China,  stung  by  the  charges  of  bad  faith,  defiant  and 
unhumbled,  still  quite  ignorant  of  the  weakness  of  the 
empire,  perhaps  misled  by  encouragements  from  Germany 
and  England,  and  quite  underestimating  the  strength  of 
France,  was  determined  to  yield  no  territory  to  France,  and 
also  not  to  yield  suzerainty  over  Annam.  At  this  point 
John  Russell  Young,  the  American  minister,  whose  rela- 
tions with  Li  Hung  Chang  were  very  intimate  and  confiden- 
tial, and  whose  relations  with  Tsung-li  Yamen  were  cxirdial, 
pleaded  for  peace.    The  question  was,  as  he  tried  to  explain, 
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"This  government  catuiot  intervene  unless  assured  that  ita  good 
offices  are  acceptable  to  both.  In  such  case  it  would  do  all  possible 
in  the  interests  of  peace.  The  United  States  Minister  at  Paris  has 
been  directed  to  sound  French  Government,  and  ascertain  if  it  will 
admit  our  good  offices  in  the  sense  of  arbitration  or  settlement."  ' 

The  answer  was  not  long  delayed.  France  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  good  offices  of  the  United  States.' 

The  PVench  forthwith  proceeded  to  declare  a  blockade 
of  Tonquin  and  Annam,  and  although  negotiations  con- 
tinued at  Shanghai,  the  troops  of  the  two  nations  came  into 
active  conflict  in  December,  1883.  On  May  11,  1884,  Li 
Hung  Chang  signed  with  Commandant  Fournier  a  conven- 
tion which  was  intended  by  the  Chinese  to  be  the  protocol 
to  a  treaty.  In  the  Fournier  Convention  France  waived  a 
claim  for  indemnity  in  return  for  the  acknowledgment  of 
her  territorial  and  commercial  claims  in  Annam.  There 
was  entire  disagreement  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
French  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  protocol,  and  even  as 
to  }ta  authorized  text,  and  on  June  23,  1884,  Colonel 
Dugenne  and  twenty-two  French  soldiers  were  killed  in 
an  engagement  at  Bade.* 

Again  China  appealed  to  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States  and  again  (July  20,  1884)  Minister  Young  referred 
the  matter  to  Washington.  China  wished  to  submit  to 
arbitration  the  question  as  to  whether  she  had  acted  in  bad 
faith  with  reference  to  the  Fournier  Convention.  Again 
France  decUned  to  admit  the  good  offices  of  the  United 
States. 

China  was  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  war.  The 
American  minister  renewed  his  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution,  feeling  that  peace  at  any  price  which  France  might 
demand  would  be  better  than  conflict.  At  length  Prince 
Kung  asked  Mr.  Young  to  go  to  Shanghai,  see  M.  Patenotre, 
the  French  representative,  and  obtain  a  settlement.    China 

*H.  B.  Marie,  who  was  prMeQt  at  the  I.I  Hung  CbaDB-Pnurnlnr  uogotlntloDB 
^.Dd  aw  tbe  docDmeatB,  ilven  persoOBl  tpstlmony  as  well  as  other  eWilt'Dce  to 
riroTe  that  the  FreDcb  OoTerDineiit  was  guilty  of  exlremelj  bad  (alth  In  the 
<>l>Bi>rvance  of  this  coDventlon.  HiB  verdict  l» :  "It  la  onir  im  Uip  ground  that 
In  Aalatlc  Dation  has  do  rights  which  the  white  mao  la  bound  in  rpsnivt  that 
trlie  courae  of  France  U  to  be  eiPlftlDed,"  For  the  Freoch 
«^Ee  >«e  Cornier.' 
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was  even  willing  to  agree  to  any  indemnity  which  Young 
might  rceommeiKi.  The  American  minister  referred  the 
request  to  Washington  for  approval,  but  Secretary  of  State 
Freliiighuysen  was  wary,  having  abeady  been  twice  re- 
pulsed !)y  France,  and  withheld  his  approval.  An  August  5 
Admiral  Lospf'S  attacked  Keelung  in  Formosa.  After  this 
attack  all  hopes  of  peace  vanished.  The  Chinese  were 
roused.  Prince  Kung  was  retired,  and  with  the  retirement 
of  the  prince  came  the  eclipse  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  had 
clearly  realized  the  folly  of  resisting  the  French. 

Early  in  September  the  China  Merchants  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company  which  had  been  purchased  a  few  years 
before  from  Russell  and  Company,  was  resold  to  the  former 
owners,  and  the  American  flag  was  raised  over  the  fleet  of 
steamers.  France,  thus  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  most  profitable  reprisal  upon  China,  was  now  less 
than  ever  willing  to  accept  any  good  offices  from  the  United 
States.  However,  the  American  Government  kept  in  very 
close  touch  witli  the  rapidly  developing  situation  and  on 
several  subsequent  occasions  was  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  Paris  and  Peking.  Sir  Robert  Hart  also 
undorfonk  the  task  of  mediation  and  after  more  than  a  year 
of  work  puccooded  in  bringing  about  the  signing  of  a  proto- 
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secure  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  to  such  a  statement  of  the 
disputed  points  as  would  have  satisfied  the  British  authori- 
ties.^^ 

Good  Offices  of  the  United  States  in  Korea 

Having  in  mind  the  foregoing  review  of  previous  Ameri- 
can efforts  to  mediate  the  disputes  of  the  Far  East,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  return  to  a  survey  of  American  policy  in 
the  rapidly  maturing  conflict  in  the  Korean  peninsula. 

Since  the  ratification  of  the  Shufeldt  treaty  the  Ameri- 
can Government  had  consistently  maintained  a  policy, 
sound  in  legality  but  weak  in  statesmanship,  that  it  would . 
recognize  Korea  as  a  sovereign,  independent  nation  in  all 
that  pertained  to  foreign  relations.*  The  policy  would  have 
been  perfect  in  a  perfect  world,  but  in  fact  it  rested  upon  as 
great  a  fallacy  as  that  which  had  underlain  the  Gushing 
treaty  with  China.  Korea  lacked  the  vitahty  which  alone 
makes  possible  the  exercise  of  sovereignty.  The  Korean 
Government  was  a  vine,  not  a  very  lovely  one  either,  which 
trailed  in  the  dust  unless  it  could  cling  to  some  stronger 
power  for  support.  Of  independence  there  was  nothing 
save  a  pitifully  feeble  cry  of  desire.  There  were  many  con- 
testante  for  this  position  of  supporting  power  in  Korea,  but 
the  United  States  was  not  one  of  them.  The  Korean  Gov- 
ernment was  in  the  position  of  an  incompetent  defective 
not  yet  committed  to  guardianship.  The  United  States 
was  her  only  disinterested  friend — but  had  no  intention  of 
becoming  her  guardian. 

When  the  American  Government  became  aware  that  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  troops  were  facing  each  other  in  the 
peninsula  the  American  Minister  in  Seoul,  Mr.  Sill,  was 
instructed  (June  22,  1895) : 

"In  view  of  the  friendly  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Korea  and  its  people,  you  are,  by  direction  of  the  President, 

♦••With  the  reserved  relation  of  Korea  to  China  we  cannot  properly  inter- 
fere to  raise  any  question  unless  the  course  of  China  should  be  such  as  to 
manifestly  shift  accountability  as  regards  foreign  interests  and  intercourse  to 
the  shoulders  of  China."     Wharton  to  Heard,  Aug.  25,  1800.'* 
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in^tnirtod  to  use  every  iJossible  effort  for  the  preservation  of  peaceful 

conUitioiis.''  " 

The  Korean?,  caught  between  the  mill-stones,  and  quite 
powerless  to  act  pfFcctively  for  peace,  appealed  to  Russia, 
France,  f^ngland.  and  the  United  States  for  help,  and  Mr. 
Sill,  the  American  minister,  joined  with  the  representatives 
of  the  othei'  powers  in  asking  China  and  Japan  to  agree  to 
a  simultane<ius  withdrawal  of  their  troops  from  Korean 
soil.  Both  China  and  Japan  refused.  On  July  5th  the 
Korean  representative  in  Washington  asked  that  the  Presi- 
dent "adjust  the  difficulty"  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  minister  in  Seoul  had  presented  to  the  Korean 
King  a  long  list  of  administrative  reforms  and  was  pressing 
that  they  1)C  immediately  adopted.  At  about  the  same  time 
the  Chinese  Government  at  Peking  sought  the  good  offices 
of  England  and  Russia  to  secure  a  peaceful  solution.  The 
British  minister  in  Peking  urged,  through  Charles  Denby, 
Jr.,  American  Cluirge,  that  the  United  States  take  the  initia- 
tive in  uniting  the  great  Powers  in  a  joint  protest  at  Tokio 
ajiainst  the  bPKiiming  of  hostilities  in  Korea  by  Japan.  On 
July  S  Denby  wired  that  Li  Hung  Chang  had  officially  ex- 
pres,«ed  the  desire  that  the  United  State  take  the  initiative 
as  the  British  minister  had  f 
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Affairs,  sought  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  Diet  from 
troublesome  criticism  of  domestic  affairs  and  the  failure 
of  treaty  revision.    He  said: 

"As  for  the  position -of  the  country,  CTerybody  ia  agreed  that  it  is 
eKcellent.  If  you  look  at  the  map  of  the  world  you  will  see  that 
America  has  her  back  turned  to  us,  and  that  on  her  western  coast, 
thouaands  of  miles  away  from  our  shores,  no  good  port  lies  open. 
Europe  ia  only  less  distant  from  us  for  all  practical  purposes.  But 
here  in  Asia,  the  case  ia  very  ditferent.  At  your  doors  sits  a  nation 
of  2,700,000  people,  ready  to  take  jour  manufactures  and  products, 
and  to  give  you  its  own  in  return.  Look  at  the  coal  fields  of  your 
country  in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  Are  not  these  landmarks  set 
by  nature  to  indicate  the  position  your  country  ought  to  take?" 

Thus  far  Aoki  would  appear  to  have  been  advocating  merely 
a  policy  of  peaceful  economic  penetration  into  the  mainland 
of  Asia,  but  a  following  paragraph  practically  incited  an 
attack  upon  China: 

"Occupying  such  a  position  and  possessing  such  capacities,  why  is 
it  that  the  people  of  Japan  do  not  devote  more  thought  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Empire!  If  you  go  back  in  your  history  to  the  Ashikaga 
era,  you  will  find  that  the  men  of  southern  Japan  whom  some  may 
perhaps  call  pirates,  launched  themselves  in  little  boats  and  harried 
the  coasts  of  Chiua  with  its  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  coming 
and  going  at  will  and  taking  and  leaving  at  will.  Surely  it  seems 
aoniewhat  petty  that  the  descendants  of  such  men  as  thoae  should 
allow  their  mental  vista  to  be  occupied  entirely  with  the  four  ideo- 
graphs jouaJcu  kaisei  (treaty  revision).  It  seems  to  me  that  larger 
subjects  invite  their  attention.  The  present,  however,  is  not  the 
occasion  for  me  to  dwell  at  length  upon  this  phase  of  our  foreign 
policy."     (Keported  in  Japan  Daily  Mail,  December  20,  1892.) 

It  could  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  American 
Government  that  in  June,  1894,  Japan  had  reached  a  very 
ominous  crisis  in  its  domestic  affairs  in  which  a  foreign  war 
would  be  a  very  welcome  diversion  to  the  repeated  inter- 
ference of  the  Diet  in  the  affairs  of  government.  On  June 
2,  1894,  the  Diet  had  been  dissolved  by  the  Emperor  for 
the  third  time  since  December  25,  1891.  There  was  within 
the  Empire  a  clear-cut  contest  between  the  oligarchy  which 
had  governed  the  country  since  the  Restoration  and  a  more 
popular  form  of  government  in  which  the  lower  house  of 
the  Diet  was  seeking  control  of  the  purse  strings.**    Only  a 
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foreigri  war,  it  seemed,  could  stop  this  contest,  the  issue  of 
whifli  was  so  fn'eatly  to  be  dreaded  by  the  oligarchy. 

NotwitlistaTuling  these  facts  the  United  States  gave  no 
evidence  of  :i  ilisposition  to  join  with  China  and  the 
European  powers  in  opposing  Japan  in  Korea,  The  treaties 
demanded  the  tender  of  good  offices.  The  United  States 
made  the  offer  and  it  was  rejected.  The  obligation  under 
the  treaties  was  therefore  for  the  moment  discharged.  In- 
tervention was  now  the  only  alternative,  but  intervention 
with  tlie  other  foreign  powers  involved  support  of  a  policy 
which  would  really  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  Asia. 

Japan  having  refused  to  heed  the  protests  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  those  of  England  and  Russia,  Secretary  of 
State  Gresham  told  the  Korean  envoy  in  Washington  on 
July  9  that  tJie  American  Government  would  not  intervene 
either  forcibly,  or  jointly,  with  the  European  powers;  that 
it  would  maintain  "impartial  neutrality,"  and  that  it  would 
seek  to  influence  Japan  only  in  a  "friendly  way."  Mr. 
Gresham  exjjressed  to  the  Japanese  minister  in  Washington 
(he  hope  that  Japan  would  deal  "kindly  and  fairly  with  her 
feeble  neighbor." 

To  China's  request  for  intervention  Gresham  replied 
^injr  that  China  offer  the  whole  question  for  friendly 
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Britain  on  the  basis  of  an  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  China  to 
Japan,  and  the  guarantee  by  the  Powers  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Korea.  A  month  later  China  formally  invoked  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States,  citing  the  treaty  of  1838, 
and  asking  for  joint  action  with  the  other  foreign  powers. 
Before  this  invitation  was  received,  Gresham  directed  U.  S. 
Minister  Dun  in  Tokio  to  inquire  whether  good  offices 
would  be  acceptable  to  Japan,  and  the  same  day  Gresham 
carefully  defined  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  a  note 
which  clearly  explained  why  the  American  Government  had 
been  unwilling  to  join  the  European  powers  in  intervention: 

"The  deplorable  war  between  Japan  and  China  endangers  no 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  Asia,  Our  attitude  towards  the 
belliRerenta  is  that  of  an  impartial  and  friendly  neutral,  desiring  (he 
welfare  of  both.  If  the  struggle  continues  without  check  to  Japan's 
military  operations  on  land  and  sea,  it  is  not  improbable  that  other 
powers  having  interests  in  that  quarter  may  demand  a  settlement  not 
favorable  to  Japan's  future  security  and  well-being.  Cherishing  the 
most  friendly  sentiments  of  regard  for  Japan,  the  President  directs 
that  you  ascertain  whether  the  tender  of  his  good  offices  in  the 
interests  of  peace  alike  honorable  to  both  nations  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Government  at  Tokio." 

In  the  above  friendly  warning  to  Japan  one  reads  be- 
tween the  lines  that  Gresham  clearly  understood  the  inter- 
national situation.  The  proposals  for  intervention  had  been 
directed  against  Japan  with  a  view  to  repressing  her  ad- 
vancing power  and  influence  in  Asin.  •  These  proposals  had 
not  been  primarily  in  the  interests  of  any  Asiatic  state,  but 
in  the  interests  of  European  political  and  commercial  am- 
bitions in  Korea.  Dressed  in  their  best  clothes  these  pro- 
posals looked  in  the  direction  of  a  protectorate  in  Korea; 
viewed  more  cynically  and  critically,  they  looked  in  the 
direction  of  dismemberment  not  n-erely  of  Korea,  but  also 
further  dismemberment  of  China  ajid  perhaps  of  Japan. 

Japan,  however,  disregarded  the  admonitions  of  the 
United  States,  and,  instead  of  paui^ing  at  a  point  where  the 
good  offices  of  the  United  States  wight  have  been  valuable 
in  saving  Asia  in  general  from  a  l^ge  increase  of  European 
influence,  overreached  herself  by  continuing  the  war  so 
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succpssfully  hepun.  Japan  thus  invited  the  very  interven- 
tion wliich  Gresham  expected. 

From  tlie  policy  of  cooperation  as  followed  by  William 
H.  St'wanl  and  Anson  Burlingame,  the  United  States  had 
swung  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  absolute  isolation.  Suc- 
ceedinji:  administrations,  after  Seward,  had  no  taste  for  ac- 
tive cooperation  with  European  powers  in  Asia  on  the  only 
tcrm-=  upon  which  it  was  offered,  i.e.,  cooperation  to  repress 
and  weaken  the  Asiatic  states,  and  there  was  no  disposition 
to  knifiht-errantry  like  BurHngame's,  There  was  at  the 
most  only  a  feeble  interest  in  Asiatic  affairs.  The  American 
Government  appears  to  have  concluded  in  the  second  Cleve- 
land ailminii^tratiou  that  if  only  the  Monroe  Doctrine  could 
be  sustainofl  for  the  entire  western  hemisphere,  the  political 
conditions  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  Pacific  might  safely  be 
ignored.  All  that  can  be  said  for  this  absurd  assumption 
is  that  it  marked  a  very  definite  phase  in  the  politick  de- 
velopment of  the  American  nation. 

China's  position  was  fast  becoming  desperate.  While 
tlie  American  Government,  ever  since  the  Korean  treaty  of 
1SS2,  liaii  steadily  and  consistently  discouraeed  China  in 
the  liclief  tliat  in  case  of  a  crisis  in  Kort-a  tiic  United  States 
w.iulrl  siipiiorl  the  contentions  of  China,  Great  Britain  hat) 
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Tsung-li  Yamen  to  begin  negotiations  through  Edwin  Dun, 
American  minister  at  Tokio.  Denby  proposed  peace  on  the 
following  terms:  the  independence  of  Korea;  and  the  pay- 
ment by  China  of  a  reasonable  indemnity.  Japan  replied 
that  when  peace  was  made  she  would  dictate  the  terms  as 
became  a  victor.  Strategically  Japan  was  in  a  position  to 
exact  any  terms  she  mi^t  desire. 

China,  unable  to  secure  any  assistance  from  the  United 
States  and  deserted  by  England,  still  clung  fatuously  to  the 
belief  that  somewhere,  somehow,  help  would  issue  out  of  the 
West.  She  turned  again  to  England  and  she  turned  to 
Russia."  That  China  was  not  sincere  in  her  approaches  to 
Japan  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  details  of  tjie  prelimi- 
nary negotiations.  Even  while  Denby,  by  authority  of  the 
Yamen,  was  negotiating  through  Dun  in  Tokio,  Li  Hung 
Chang  sent  Mr.  G.  Detring,  his  personal  representative,  to 
Japan  as  an  envoy  and  yet  without  any  of  the  powers  of 
a  plenipotentiary.  The  Japanese  refused  to  receive  him.  .  j^ 
A  month  later  China  sent  two  officials  of  inferior  rank  with-  /^^^ 
out  suitable  credentials,  one  of  whom  could  no't  fail  to  be 
particularly  objectionable  to  the  Japanese.  They  were  met 
in  Japan  by  John  W.  Foster,  formerly  Secretary  of  State 
toward  the  close  of  the  Harrison  administration,  and  more 
recently  legal  adviser  to  the  Chinese  legation  in  Washing- 
ton.'^ General  Foster  had  been  summoned  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  act  as  adviser  in  the  peace  negotiations.  He 
promptly  told  the  envoys  that  they  were  without  proper 
credentials,  and  the  envoys  were  in  fact  repulsed  by  the 
Japanese  Government. 

Japan  also  was  not  ready  for  peace.  While  the  Chinese 
envoys  were  in  Japan  the  Japanese  forces  were  advancing 
on  Wei-hai-wei,  and  on  January  31  this  fortress  was  sur- 
rendered. There  still  remained  Formosa  which  Japan  had 
desired  for  more  ^an  twenty  years  and  which  she  would 

•"NegatlatlonB  were  kept  up  between  China  and  Japan  b;  tbp  American 
mlDUtcra  until  late  In  Jaauai7,  IHOri.  It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to 
recount  them  here.  Tbu  two  natlunii  mlBtruati'd  each  other,  anil  Chlno  wbb 
always  trying  to  aBccrtain  In  advance  wliBt  the  demands  of  Japan  *uuld  be. 
In    order    Ibat    she    inlgbt    procuri^    the    Intervention    of    England    or    KubhIb." 
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have  held  in  1874  but  for  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  nut  until  March  20  that  Li  Hung  Chang,  equipped 
with  full  powers,  met  the  Japanese  plenipotentiaries,  Count 
Ito  and  Count  Mutsu,  at  Shimoneseki.  Even  then  the 
Chinese  were  resting  their  hopes  on  the  intervention  of 
European  powers,  and  it  was  not  until  May  24 — more  than 
a  month  after  the  treaty  of  peace  between  China  and  Japan 
— that  the  Japanese  forces  landed  in  Formosa. 

KoitEA   AFTER  THE   PEACE   OF   ShIMONESEKI 

The  Treaty  of  Shimoneseki  (April  17,  1895)  and  the 
Treaty  of  ('ommerce  (July  21,  1896)  are  important  in  the 
study  of  American  policy  in  only  two  respects  and  to  these 
we  must  limit  our  discussion.  The  defeat  of  China  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  commercial  era  within  that  empire,  the 
relation  of  which  to  American  policy  will  be  discu^ed  else- 
where. The  victory  of  Japan  also  carried  with  it  the  partial 
realization  of  a  program  of  Japanese  expansion  which,  as 
already  noted,  had  been  projected  at  least  as  early  as  the 
days  of  the  Restoration.  Japan  came  into  possession  of 
Formosa  and  the  Pescaderoes,  thus  acquiring  a  stratepc 
position  controlling  the  southern  avenue  of  approach  to 
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yeara,  and  all  the  posts  for  five  years.  They  sought  to 
eliminate  the  foreign  advisers  to  the  Korean  Government, 
and  they  urged  Korea  to  dispose  of  the  Korean  legation  in 
Washington  and  to  place  Korean  affairs  in  the  United 
States  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  legation.  This  program 
received  a  sudden  check  when  Germany,  Russia  and  France 
presented  a  joint  request,  amounting  to  a  demand,  that 
Japan  recede  from  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  returning  Port 
Arthur  to  China,  and  followed  up  this  demand,  which  Japan 
had  no  choice  but  to  agree  to,  by  pressure  to  make  certain 
the  withdrawal  from  Wei-hai-wei,  a  port  which  Japan  had 
agreed  to  hold  only  until  the  indemnity  provided  for  in  the 
treaty  with  China  had  been  paid.  Japan  thus  discovered, 
as  Secretary  of  State  Gresham  had  warned  many  months 
before,  that  she  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  consummate 
her  program.  Meanwhile  Great  Britain  as  well  as  the  other 
powers,  including  the  United  States,  protested  against  the 
proposed  franchises  in  Korea. 

Japan  was  represented  at  Seoul  by  Viscount  Miura,  a 
military  man  who  was  fairly  representative  of  the  extreme 
expansionist  party  in  Japanese  politics.  Meeting  with  re- 
sistance not  only  from  the  other  treaty  powers,  but  also 
from  the  Koreans,  Miura  became  a  party  to,  if  not  the  in- 
stigator of,  a  plot  similar  to  the  coup  d'etat  of  1S84  and 
the  abortive  plans  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai  two  years  later,  to  elimi- 
nate the  queen  and  her  party  from  Korean  politics,  and 
indeed,  to  demoUsh  all  opposition  to  Japan.  This  plot  was 
accomplished  October  8,  1895,  in  an  attack  on  the  palace 
and  the  murder  of  the  queen  followed  by  the  burning  of 
her  body.  Viscount  Miura  was  recalled,  court-martialed, 
and  although  his  comphcity  in  the  crime  was  proven,  he 
was  acquitted  on  a  technicality.'*  Miura  had  served  Japan 
badly.  When  the  Japanese  influence  at  Seoul  became 
ascendant  in  the  summer  of  1894,  all  foreigners  who  wished 
Korea  well  had  been  disposed  to  welcome  the  change  from 
the  reactionary  regime  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai.  Now  the  for- 
eigners were  shocked,  and  the  Koreans  also  turned  against 
Japan.    Japanese  influence  suffered  a  rapid  decUne. 
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Russia,  wliicli  probably  would  not  otherwise  have  come 
forward  in  tiiP  peninsula  until  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
Siborian  railway,  now  seized  the  opportunity  and  began  to 
displace  .lapaii,  although  not  with  the  entire  approval  of 
the  K<ireans  who  wished  not  only  to  be  rid  of  both  Chinese 
and  Japanese  interference,  but  also  to  be  free.  The  king, 
however,  one  of  the  most  pitifully  abject  and  unworthy 
sovereigns  recorder!  in  the  pages  of  history,  took  refuge  in 
the  Russian  legation  (February  11,  1896)  and  Russia  as- 
sumed as  complete  a  control  of  Korean  affairs  as  China  and 
Japan,  respectively,  had  tried  and  yet  failed  to  acquire. 
I'nder  Russian  influence  the  government  became  more  and 
more  corrupt.  By  a  series  of  agreements  { Lobanoff- Yam- 
agata,  .June  9.  1896.  Waeber-Komura,  May  14,  1897,  and 
Ilosen-Xissi,  April  25,  1898)  ^^  Japan  yielded  to  Russia  to 
the  extent  of  recognizing,  for  the  first  time,  the  political 
status  quo,  in  return  for  which  Russia  granted  to  Japan  a 
freedom  in  its  commercial  and  industrial  relations  with 
Korea  which  would  permit  of  a  policy  of  economic  penetra- 
tion, and  would  at  the  same  time  allow  Japan  time  enough 
to  build  the  fleet  and  organize  the  army  which  was  necessary 
for  the  conflict  with  Russia  which  was  clearly  in  view. 

This  see-sawing  of  foreign  influence  in  Seoul  created  a 
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antees.  Concurrently  the  Japanese  Government  withdrew 
its  protests  against  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  adopted  a 
very  conciliatory  pohcy  on  the  immigration  question,  and 
when  Philippine  annexation  was  under  discussion,  expre^ed 
the  hope  that  the  Americans  would  retain  the  islands. 

The  Americans  in  Korea  were  less  cautious  than  their 
government.  When  Japan  promised  a  better  government 
for  the  Koreans  in  1894,  they  had  favored  the  Japanese. 
When,  after  the  disgraceful  murder  of  the  queen,  the  Rus- 
sians came  forward  and  promised  to  put  an  end  to  Japanese 
intrigues,  they  favored  the  Russians.  When  Russia  proved 
to  be  only  another  wolf  in  the  Korean  fold,  they  fell  back 
upon  the  characteristically  American  doctrine  of  Korean 
independence.  That  Korea  could  become  actually  inde- 
pendent only  by  the  intervention  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment not  merely  in  Korea,  but  also  in  the  rapidly  increasing 
snarl  of  European  politics  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
them. 

The  American  Government  sought  to  restrain  its  citi- 
zens, most  of  whom  were  missionaries,  from  contributing  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Koreans  that  help  must  some  day  certainly 
come  from  the  United  States.  But  American  law  is  deficient 
in  its  power  to  impose  restraints  on  the  expression  of  per- 
sonal opinion  by  American  citizens  in  foreign  countries. 
There  was,  however,  one  thing  which  could  be  done.  The 
American  minister  at  Seoul,  as  the  official  representative  of 
his  government,  could  be  restrained.  Following  the  emeute 
of  October  8,  1895,  Secretary  of  State  Gresham  telegraphed 
to  Minister  Sill,  "Intervention  in  the  political  concerns  of 
Korea  is  not  one  of  your  functions,"  '*  and  when  the  minis- 
ter persistently  failed  to  preserve  the  absolute  neutrality 
which  his  government  had  assumed,  he  was  replaced,  though 
not  until  the  McKinley  administration  had  been  inaugu- 
rated. Dr.  H.  N.  Allen  {July  27,  1897)  was  raised  to  the 
post  from  the  position  of  Secretly  of  the  Legation.  The 
American  policy  was  clearly  defined  (November  19,  1897) 
by  Secretary  of  State  Sherman  in  his  instructions  to  Dr. 
Allen. 
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'"Ydu  hiipp  lit'cii  ajipoitited  to  this  interesting  mission  at  a  time 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  rivfti  purposes  iind  interests  intho 
east  may  find  in  Korea  a  convetiient  ^ound  of  contention,  and  it 
behooves  the  United  States  and  their  representatives,  as  absolutelj 
iieutml  parties,  to  eaj  or  do  nothing  that  can  in  any  way  be  constninl 
as  taking  sides  with  or  against  any  of  the  interested  powers.  Am) 
sneh  particularity  would  not  only  be  in  itself  improper  but  mighl 
have  the  undesirable  and  unfortunate  effect  of  leading  the  Eoreuns 
themselves  to  regard  the  L'nited  States  as  their  natural  and  only  sllj 
for  any  and  all  such  purposes  of  domestic  policy  aa  Korea's  rulers 
may  adopt."  " 

The  Secretary  then  reaffirmed  the  principle  that  the  use  of 
good  offices  was  in  no  way  equivalent  to  a  promise  of  inter- 
vention, and  v/as  entirely  dependent  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  good  offices  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy. 

At  the  end  of  the  century  the  situation  in  Korea  was  as 
follows:  The  Korean  Court  was  more  corrupt  than  ever; 
while  Russia  still  held  her  place  nominally,  Japanese  influ- 
ence was  in  the  ascendancy  again ;  and  Great  Britain,  having 
deserted  China,  was  supporting  Japanese  aspirations. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

TREATY  REVISION 

The  tap-root  of  American  policy  in  Asia  was  always 
commercial  and  political  most-favored-nation  treatment- 
equality  of  privilege.  While  the  other  Western  powers 
might  fairly  claim  a  similar  basis  for  their  policies,  there 
was  a  difference.  All  treaties  started  with  most-favored- 
nafion  treatment  as  a  base,  but  the  European  powers  and 
Great  Britain  constantly  sought  to  whittle  down  to  a 
minimum  the  safeguards  interposed  by  treaties  for  tiie 
political  and  commercial  independence  of  the  Asiatic  states, 
and  to  manipidate  the  interpretation  or  revision  of  the 
treaties  in  some  way  which  would  actually  create  a  pre- 
ferred position  for  the  nationals  of  the  power  thus  exerting 
itself.  At  this  point  the  American  Government  parted  com- 
pany with  the  other  treaty  powers  after  1866.  The  United 
States  dcsirod  not  merely  to  protect  the  Asiatic  s 
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the  Grant  administration,  actually  cooperation  had  ceased 
in  Japan  by  1870,  and  in  China  did  not  survive  the  de- 
parture of  Burlingame.  The  name  continued  in  Peking 
throughout  the  century,  a  polite  fiction,  a  synonym  for 
ordinary  diplomatic  courtesy,  but  the  spirit  of  the  coopera- 
tion was  well  described  by  John  Russell  Young,  American 
minister  at  Peking,  1882-5,  who  wrote: 

"This  policy,  when  studied,  simply  meant  in  practical  experience 
that  when  matters  went  to  please  Great  Britain  there  was  joint  action. 
Otherwise  there  would  be  no  action  until  Great  Britain  was  pleas^, 
and  as  there  were  very  few  questions  in  which  the  United  States 
were  concerned,  it  was  deemed  best  for  the  American  interests  that 
the  Legation  should  act  alone  and,  like  its  British  associate,  unite  in 
"joint  action"  when  such  a  course  served  the  United  States."  *  * 

While  the  period  of  treaty  revision  did  not  formally 
start  until  1868,  hardly  before  the  signatures  to  the  treaties 
were  dry  the  efforts  to  modify  them  had  begun.  The 
foreigners  were  bent  on  increasing  their  advantages;  China 
and  Japan  were  seeking  to  reduce  them.  The  three  main 
objects  of  attack  were  the  five  per  cent  tariff,  extraterritor- 
iality, and  further  opening  of  the  country.  To  all  of  these 
provisions,  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  China,  the  United  States 
was  well  committed  in  1858. 

Revision  in  China  by  Interpretation  and  Agreement 

China's  power  of  resistance  reached  its  lowest  ebb  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Anglo-French  War  in  1860,  which  coin- 
cided with  a  revival  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion.  In  the  next 
forty  years  China  lost  much,  both  by  treaty-interpretation 
and  by  new  treaties,  and  gained  nothing  except  as  foreign 
powers  occasionally  opposed  the  aggressions  of  their  own 
or  some  other's  nationals.  During  the  four  years  in  which 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce  and  Anson  Burlingame  worked  together 
in  Peking,  the  efforts  of  the  mercantile  communities,  not- 
ably at  Shanghai,  to  secure  loose  interpretations  of  the 

•Charles  Denby,  American  minister  at  Peking  from  1885  to  1898,  writes  of 
the   cooperative  policy  as   though   it  did  not  disappear  until   the   struggle  for 
^^ncessions  which  followed  the  Sino-Japanese  War.     The  erroneous  nature  of 
^iB  assumption  will  appear  in  the  following  pages.* 
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treaties  in  favor  of  increased  privileges  for  foreigners  met 
witli  effective  resistance.  British  public  opinion  underwent 
a  groat  change  in  the  sixties  which  is  represented  in  the 
inauguration  of  the  first  Gladstone  ministry  in  1868.* 

Official  policies  for  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
respectively,  arc  registered  in  the  Burlingame  treaty  of  1868 
and  the  Lord  Clarendon  letter,  but  after  them  "all  regulate 
ing  influences  seem  to  have  been  removed,"  and  "the  utmost 
pretensions  of  the  merchants,  commercial,  fiscal,  and  munici- 
pal, have  in  the  course  of  time,  one  after  another,  been 
attained."  *  The  coasting  trade,  contrary  to  the  desire  or 
intention  of  the  Chinese  Government,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners;  for  many  years  the  Americans  were  the  chief 
beneficiaries.  The  effort  to  secure  Chinese  representation 
in  the  municipal  government  at  Shanghai  was  thwarted,  and 
white  the  technical  sovereignly  of  the  Empire  over  the  city 
was  not  abolished,  the  power  of  the  Imperial  government 
to  levy  taxes  was  curtailed.  Shanghai  contributed  nothing  - 
to  the  Imperial  revenues  except  through  customs.  Extra- 
territoriality was  stretched  to  cover  law  as  well  as  jurisdic- 
tion and  the  foreigners  even  reserved  for  themselves  the  - 
exclusive  right  to  interpret  the  law  under  the  treaties.  The 
npcrial  government  was  prevented  from  fully  enforcing 
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tion  of  China  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  raih-oads, 
telegraphs,  or  other  material  internal  improvements,"  never 
accepted  in  a  formal  way  by  other  powers,  was  of  no  value 
except  to  exclude  Americans  from  privileges  of  interference 
enjoyed  by  their  competitors.  Meanwhile,  because  of  rising 
prices,  the  five  per  cent  duties  ceased  to  be  effectively  five 
per  cent.  This  also  amounted  to  a  revision  in  the  interests 
of  the  foreigner.  While  the  treaties  of  1858  were,  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  never  actually  and  formally  revised, 
a  revision  by  interpretation  and  special  agreement  was 
steadily  taking  place,  and  almost  uniformly  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  China.  In  1900  the  commercial  and  political  as 
well  as  the  geographical  sphere  in  which  the  Empire  might 
exercise  its  sovereign  rights  was  much  smaller  than  in  1860. 
As  the  years  went  on  this  form  of  revision  became  of  less 
and  less  benefit  to  American  interests  and  even  became 
disadvantageous,  but  after  the  day  of  Burlingame  and  Sew-  J 
ard,  the  American  Government  offered  no  effective  opposi-  I 
tion." 

Treaty  revision  in  Japan  proceeded  in  less  subtle  ways 
and  was  characterized  by  the  very  aggressive  policies  of  the 
Japanese  Government  which  forced  the  conflict  of  interests 
into  the  light  of  day.  The  steps  in  the  revision  are  clearly 
definable.  The  first  efforts  were  made  immediately  by  the 
foreigners  and  went  against  Japan.  They  were  directed  first 
at  the  tariff  which  under  Townsend  Harris  had  been  favor- 
able to  Japan  as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  In  1866 
Japan  was  forced  by  a  joint  naval  demonstration  to  consent 
to  'regularize'  the  various  tariff  reductions  which  had  been 
secured  by  Lord  Elgin,  Mr.  Pruyn,  and  by  the  voluntary 
concessions  of  the  Japanese,  in  a  conventional  tariff  of 
specific  duties  similar  to  those  of  the  British  tariff  of  Tien- 
tsin. Similarly,  as  in  China,  the  rise  in  prices  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  tiiis  tariff  so  that  in  another  ten  years  the 
specific  duties  amounted  to  less  than  four  per  cent  when 
calculated  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

After  1866  American  cooperation  in  treaty  revision 
ceased.    From  that  time  onward  American  policy  is  marked 
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in  five  stages :  Japanese  efEorts  in  1872  to  which  may  be 
joined  certain  decisions  of  the  American  Government  id  the 
limitation  of  extraterritoriality;  the  treaty  of  1878;  the 
Sliufeldt  treaty  with  Korea  in  1882,  which  is  an  official  state- 
ment of  policy  for  that  date ;  the  treaty  revision  conferences, 
18S2-S,  concluding  with  the  unratified  treaty  of  1889;  and 
the  actual  revision  aecompHshed  in  1894.  In  passing  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  history  of  American  policy  in  tariff  revi- 
sion in  Japan  might,  during  this  period,  have  been  repeated 
in  China  had  the  latter  government  been  in  a  position  to 
invite  it. 

Japanese  Efforts  at  Revision 

The  revision  of  the  treaties  with  Japan  was  due  in  1872. 
Among  the  foreigners  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to  de- 
mand the  uidimited  opening  of  the  country  to  travel,  resi- 
denec  and  trade.  The  Japanese,  realizing  the  difficulties  of 
the  approaching  crisis,  set  out  to  meet  them  just  as  China 
had  done  in  1868  by  means  of  an  embassy,  consisting  of 
Lord  Iwakiira  and  four  "vice-ambassadors."  Althou^ 
American  influence  in  Tokio  had  reached  its  lowest  point 
since  the  opening  of  the  Empire,*  the  United  States  was 
looked  upon  as  friendly  to  Japan,  and  the  embassy  planned 
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because  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  the  Jap- 
anese, it  was  deemed  wise  to  proceed  at  once  to  a  revision 
of  the  treaty,  and  Ito  and  Okubo,  two  of  the  envoys,  were 
sent  back  to  Japan  to  secure  the  necessary  full  powers. 
They  returned  to  Washington  with  a  draft  of  the  revision 
as  desired  by  Japan.  This  draft  contained  a  provision  which 
would  give  to  Japan  tariff  autonomy  and  probably  stipu- 
lated that  in  return  for  the  opening  of  either  more  ports  or 
the  interior  of  the  Empire,  the  foreigners  should  relinquish 
either  part  or  air  of  their  extraterritorial  ri^ts.*  In  the 
midst  of  the  negotiations  which  ensued  the  embassy  with- 
drew the  proposal,  at  the  crafty  advice,  so  it  is  said,  of  the 
German  minister  in  Tokio,  von  Brandt,  who  advised  the 
envoys  that  it  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  Japan  to  nego- 
tiate separately  with  the  different  powers.*  The  American 
Government,  it  is  believed,  had  warned  Japan  against  mak- 
ing any  more  joint  treaties,  but  it  was  always  the  policy  of 
the  other  powers  in  Tokio  to  maintain  joint  action  in  treaty 
revision  negotiations  and  usually  to  thwart  attempts  to 
transfer  the  negotiations  from  Japan  to  a  foreign  capital. 
The  Japanese  announced  that  a  conference  of  the  treaty 
powers  soon  would  be  called  in  Europe  and  that  the  nego- 
tiations would  there  be  resumed.  The  embassy  remained  in 
Europe  more  than  a  year,  visiting  all  of  the  capitals  and 
studying  intently  every  aspect  of  Western  life,  and  then 
hurried  home  to  avert  the  proposed  wars  in  1873  and  also 
to  report  that  the  Western  powers,  by  means  of  the  treaties, 
had  deliberately  assigned  Japan  to  an  inferior  political 
status  like  that  of  the  other  oriental  states-t  The  powers 
were  not  only  indisposed  to  make  any  concessions  in  the 
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rt'vision  of  the  treaties  but  were  acting  together  to  demand 
the  unlimited  opening  of  the  Empire.  There  is  no  record 
(if  the  answers  prepared  by  the  American  Government  to 
the  Japanese  proposals  but  it  is  probable  that  the  United 
Htatcs.  while  refraining  from  demands  for  the  unUmited 
opening  of  the  Empire,  would  have  been  quite  unwilling  to 
surrender  extraterritorial  rights  or  grant  tariff  autonomy, 
although  minor  eoncessions  might  have  been  offered. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  Iwakura  Embassy,  Japan  set  out 
to  devise  a   program    for  the  accomplishment   of   treaty 
revision.    The  general  principles  of  this  program  were:  to 
L'staljlish  as  rapitlly  as  possible  precedents  of  equality  in 
negotiations;  to  break  down  the  joint  action  of  the  powers 
and  to  isolate  tliem  from  each  other,  introducing  a  principle 
of  reciprocity;  and  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  for  treaty 
revision  away  from  home.    The  .specific  objects  to  be  at- 
tained were :  tariff  autonomy,  to  which  was  joined  the  inten- 
tion to  raise  the  duties  in  order  to  increase  the  revenues  of 
the  government  and  possibly  to  afford  protection  to  infant 
industries ;  recovery  of  control  of  the  coasting  trade ;  and  lie 
abolition  of  extraterritoriality.    The  method  to  be  adopted 
was  opportunist:  not  to  insist  upon  the  realization  of  the 
entire  project  at  once,  but  to  seize  every  opportunity  to 
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was  the  first  treaty  with  Japan  in  which  the  full  equality  in 
the  negotiations  was  recognized.^ ^  This  action  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  was  much  resented  by  the  diplomats 
in  Tokio.  Americans  were  engaged  to  organize  the  Japanese 
postal  system.  The  United  States  took  other  steps  toward 
limiting  the  application  of  the  principles  of  extraterritorial- 
ity. In  the  face  of  the  pretensions  of  the  other  foreign 
powers  that  newly  enacted  laws  were  not  valid  for  foreign- 
ers unless  approved  by  the  foreign  governments — a  conten- 
tion which  was  sustained  in  China — the  American  Govern- 
ment ordered  the  Americans  to  conform  to  the  hunting  reg- 
ulations in  1874,  to  the  new  press-laws  in  1876,  and  to  the 
quarantine  regulations  in  1878  and  1879.^^  United  States 
Minister  Bingham  also  assented,  with  the  approval  of  the 
government,  to  the  proposition  that  Americans,  entering  the 
interior  under  passport,  should  submit  themselves  to  Japa- 
nese laws,  it  being  reserved  only  that  trial  and  punishment 
for  violation  of  these  laws  must  be  under  consular  juris- 
diction.^* 

Policy  op  Judge  Bingham — Treaty  of  1878 

Judge  John  A.  Bingham  of  Ohio,  American  minister  in 
Tokio  from  1873  to  1885,  deserves  equal  rank  with  Town- 
send  Harris  among  the  determined  and  uncompromising 
American  friends  of  Japan  which  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  produced  in  abundance.  He  represented  not 
so  much  the  American  Government  with  w-hich  he  often  had 
diflferences  of  opinion,  as  the  American  people.  He  was  a 
characteristic  Ainerican  of  the  period.* 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Tokio  Judge  Bingham 
set  himself  to  secure  the  revision  of  the  treaties  and  formal 
abrogation  by  the  United  States  of  the  policy  of  coopera- 
tion which  he  detested  as  un-American,  as  inimical  to  Japan, 
and  as  opposed  to  American  commercial  interests.    He  be- 

^Bingbam  bad  been  long  In  public  life  before  be  went  to  Japan.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Houfie  of  Representatives  almost  continuously  from  1855.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  be  was  judge  advocate  in  tbe  army,  and  took  part  in  tbe 
trial  of  tbe  Lincoln  conspirators.  He  bad  been  one  of  tbe  managers  from  tbe 
House  in  tbe  impeacbment  proceedings  against  President  Jobnson.** 
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lievcd  the  policy  of  the  other  treaty  powers  was  being 
(liiected  to  ])rpvoiit  Japan  from  becoming  strong,  rich  or 
democratic,  and  to  secure  control  of  Japanese  markets  and 
resources.  The  Convention  of  1866,  urged  Bingham,  was 
operatiiis  In  a  manner  detrimental  to  American  commercial 
and  political  interests  for  it  opened  the  door  to  excessive 
European  importations,  prevented  the  growth  of  Japanese 
industries,  and  restricted  the  revenues  of  the  government. 
Its  effect  was  to  cause  Japan  to  pay  tribute  to  England  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  powers.  He  noted  that  in  1874 
.Japan  was  forced  to  settle  the  balance  of  trade  by  a  payment 
of  about  SS.OOO.OtX).  He  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  causes 
back  of  the  Satsuma  Rebellion  in  1877  was  an  agrarian 
movement  arising  out  of  the  excessive  land  taxes  which  the 
Japanese  Government,  unable  to  increase  its  customs,  was 
forced  to  levy.  fSteadily  and  persistently  Judge  Bin^am 
denounced  the  existing  treaties  and  demanded  their  revision, 
or  even  their  abrogation.'" 

Witli  equal  vigor  Bingham  set  himself  against  the  co- 
operative policy  which  was  being  steadily  invoked  to  sus- 
tain the  political  and  commercial  purposes  of  the  other 
treaty  powers.  This  brought  him  into  conflict  with  Sir 
Hurry    I'arkcs  wlio  had  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
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United  States)  is  at  present  the  most  trusted  and  the  most 
consulted." 

Bingham,  at  length  supported  by  his  government,  had 
won  his  battle  for  Japan.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  British 
policy  under  Parkes  had  been  making  itself  felt  in  England 
and  a  Parliamentary  investigation  was  threatened.  That 
year  (1883)  Parkes  was  transferred  from  Tokio  to  Peking. 
The  greatest  obstruction  to  treaty  revision  favorable  to 
Japanese  aspirations  had  been  removed.  Bingham  found 
his  own  government  slow  to  relinquish  the  cooperative 
policy  although  not  unwilling  to  consider  reasonable  meas- 
ures for  treaty  revision,  and  on  at  least  two  occasions  ^^  the 
American  minister  T/as  sharply  recalled  to  his  duty  of  coop- 
eration, but  in  the  end  he  won  a  complete  victory  in  the 
Department  of  State.  In  1876  the  Japanese  Government, 
through  its  minister  in  Washington,  Yoshida,  approached 
Secretary  of  State  Fish  with  a  desire  for  a  revision  of  "small 
clauses  in  the  old  treaties."  ^®  Yoshida  pointed  out  that  the 
expenses  of  the  government  had  greatly  increased  with  the 
coming  of  the  foreigners  and  that  the  customs  receipts  had 
not  increased  proportionately.  The  increasing  taxation  laid 
upon  the  Japanese  people  was,  he  said,  drying  up  the  springs 
of  national  prosperity.  The  duties  were  now  "in  many 
cases"  down  to  less  than  one  per  cent  if  calculated  on  an 
ad  valorem  basis.  A  return  to  even  an  eflfective  five  per 
cent  would,  for  example,  increase  the  receipts  at  Yokohama 
by  at  least  $100,000  a  year.  Fish  found  the  request  "very 
reasonable  and  proper."  He  sympathized  with  the  desire  to 
increase  the  revenues  and  to  "protect  industries."  The 
conversations  continued  for  about  a  year. 

What  Japan  specifically  desired,  stated  Yoshida,  was: 
the  revision  of  the  Convention  of  1866  in  separate  negotia- 
tions with  each  power,  thus  breaking  down  the  habit  of 
joint  action ;  the  transfer  of  negotiations  from  Tokio  to  the 
foreign  capitals;  the  recovery  of  control  over  the  coasting 
trade  which  in  Japan,  as  it  had  in  China,  was  passing  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners;  the  restoration  of  the  right  of 
tariff  autonomy,  with  which  was  joined  the  desire  to  elim- 
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inate  eonvontinnal  tariffs  altogether  and  to  increase  the 
duties;  the  introduction  of  a  principle  of  reciprocity  such 
as  would  witness  to  the  sovereign  independence  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  ([UPStion  of  extraterritoriality  was  for  the  time 
l)eiiig  put  aside.  The  only  objection  by  Fish  to  the  proposed 
progiain  was  over  the  question  of  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment in  case  the  United  States  were  to  agree  to  the  revision 
wliile  the  other  powers  did  not.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that 
Fish  showed  as  much  interest  in  the  proposed  revision  as  did 
JudtfC  liiiigham,  and  the  negotiations  remained  unfinished 
at  the  close  of  the  Grant  administration.  Meanwhile  Japan 
was  eiilar{iin{j  her  demands. 

Four  months  after  William  M.  Evarts  assumed  his  duties 
o!  (tffice  in  the  Ha_vjs  administration  Yoahida  presented 
(July  27,  1877)  a  cornplete  draft  of  the  convention  desired 
|jy  his  government.  The  revision  of  small  clauses  previ- 
ously proposed  now  appeared  as  a  proposition  for  an  en- 
tirely new  treaty  which  would  abrogate  the  Convention  of 
1S()6,  and  which  would  also  carry  with  it  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  of  1S58  in  another  five  years.  The  objections  of 
Mr.  Fish  were  met  in  the  following  provision; 


present  convention  shall  take  effrt' 
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either  the  Japanese  authorities  or  Judge  Bingham.*  They 
were,  in  fact,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  by  two  treaty  powers 
acting  alone.  The  negotiations  in  Washington  proceeded 
leisurely  and  in  secret.  After  many  changes  in  phraseology 
and  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  the  treaty  of  1858,  the 
treaty  was  signed  July  25,  1878,  without  any  consultation 
with  the  other  treaty  powers.  The  change  in  American 
policy  in  a  decade  was  marked.  Before  signing  the  Bur- 
Ungame  treaty  Seward  had  telegraphed  the  text  to  all  the 
other  treaty  powers,^"  Now,  ten  years  later,  the  American 
Government  definitely  and  even  secretly  abrogated  the 
cooperative  poUcy. 

The  pubhcation  of  the  treaty  was  received  with  great 
displeasure  aUke  by  the  American  friends  of  Japan  who 
objected  to  the  reservations  of  Article  10,  and  by  the  foreign 
powers  which  saw  not  merely  the  advance  of  Japan  towards 
the  achievement  of  its  aspirations,  but  also  deflection  from 
the  useful  cooperative  policy.  By  Americans  Evarts  was 
accused  of  trickery  in  Article  10 — a  charge  which  was  wholly 
groundless.^*  By  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  Evarts'  independent  and  secret  action  was 
characterized  as  "contrary  to  all  usage."  **  A  combination 
of  the  European  treaty  powers,  led  by  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, was  immediately  formed  to  prevent  the  treaty  from 
coming  into  operation  and  this  was  successful,  although  it 
was  known  that  both  Italy  and  Russia  had  been  favorably 
disposed  towards  revision.  The  rage  of  the  British-owned 
journals  of  the  treaty  ports  was  boundless.  The  next  year 
Great  Britain  attempted  to  secure  an  offset  to  the  leadership 
of  America  by  proposing  a  treaty  revision  conference  to  be 
held  in  London.  Japan  declined  to  enter  it  unless  her  right 
to  tariff  autonomy  was  admitted.    In  the  tentative  tariff 

*"It  appears  from  four  dispatch,  No.  2T0.  Ihat  Great  Britain  and  GcrmaD; 
changed  by  a  protocol  the  terms  ol  tbi'  CanvcDtlon  of  ISSfl  In  a  cprtoln  pnt- 
flcular  so  far  as  it  applied  to  their  respective  countries;  and  In  your  dlspateh. 
No.  549.  you  report  that  the  BrlllKb  minister  at  Toklo  has  compelled  the  Jnna- 
nese  Uovernment  to  adopt  an  apparontiy  forced  and  unauthorized  cnniitruclion 
at  ODP.  of  the  provisions  of  the  Convention.  As  the  Convention  of  INttn  was 
a  Joint  ciinvi-titfon  to  vbleh  the  United  Htates  was  a  party  and  ns  other  goTprn- 
mente  that  participated  In  It  have  assumed  to  revise  Its  provlHlnns  no  objec- 
tions CBD  legitimately  be  urged  against  the  United  States  puraulog  (be  same 
eourae."     {Evarta  to  BlnghaiD,  Juoe  21,  ISTT.") 
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revision  then  ijeing  discussed  the  United  States  was  to  be 
punished  for  its  break  with  the  cooperative  policy  by  having 
the  new  duty  on  kerosene,  then  the  chief  American  import. 
increased  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent,  while  cottons  and 
woolens,  the  chief  British  articles  of  import,  were  to  pay 
only  ten  per  cent. 

•The  next  year  (1880)  the  United  States,  in  return  for 
the  innnif^iation  treaty  with  China,  negotiated  at  Peking  a 
partial  revision  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  in  which  opium  was 
again  placed  on  the  prohibited  list  for  American  importers. 
This  was  a  second  though  less  abrupt  repudiation  of  the 
cooperative  policy. 

The  Shufeldt  Treaty  with  Japan 

The  United  States,  now  well  embarked  upon  an  inde- 
pendent course  of  action,  turned  its  attention  as  already 
noted  to  Korea.  In  1882  it  was  evident  that  even  thou^ 
Shufeldt  were  to  fail  a  treaty  with  some  power  could  not 
long  lie  delayed.  There  had  already  been  no  less  than  ten 
efforts  to  open  Korea.^^ 

The  Shufcldt  treaty  deserves  attention  in  the  history  of 
treaty  revision  even  though  it  was  a  new  treaty,  for  it  re- 
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stipulated,  and  revision  was  possible  in  five  years.  A  simi- 
lar treaty  signed  by  Admiral  Willes  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment aroused  great  opposition  from  the  British  mercantile 
community.^*  The  Yokohama  Chamber  of  Commerce,  rep- 
resenting the  merchants  of  all  nations,  but  chiefly  composed 
of  British  subjects,  even  went  so  far  as  to  protest  oflBcially 
to  Judge  Bingham  against  the  restrictions  to  trade  in  the 
Shufeldt  treaty,  the  ratification  of  which  it  was  thought 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  foreigners  in 
the  pending  treaty  revision  negotiations  in  Japan.*  British 
interests  were  also  affected,  as  already  noted,  by  the  failure 
to  recognize  Chinese  suzerainty. 

The  Admiral  Willes  treaty  was  not  ratified  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  Sir  Harry  Parkes  was  sent  to  Korea  to  make 
a  compact  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  British  commer- 
cial interests.  The  contrasts  between  the  compact  thus 
negotiated  and  the  Shufeldt  treaty  are  marked.  The  right 
of  diplomatic  oflBcers  and  consuls  to  "travel  freely  in  any 
part"  of  the  country  was  inserted,  and  the  right  of  the 
Korean  Government  to  withdraw  the  exequatur  of  consuls 
was  omitted.  Two  interior  points  were  opened  to  trade; 
British  subjects  were  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  as  well  as 
rent  land;  free  exercise  of  religion  was  permitted;  part  of 
the  yearly  rental  for  British  settlements  was  to  be  reserved 
as  a  municipal  fund  to  be  held  under  the  joint  control  of 
the  Korean  and  British  authorities;  freedom  of  travel  for 
either  pleasure  or  trade  within  100  li  of  any  open  port  was 
stipulated,  and  the  tariff  and  trade  regulations  were  revis- 
able,  as  in  Japan,  only  by  "mutual  consent."    The  penalty 

•"UnderBtanding  that  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Korean 
Crovemraent  is  contemplated  by  the  (Government  of  the  United  Stntrs.  I  am 
directed  by  the  committee  of  the  Yokohama  (Jeneral  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
express  the  hope  that  your  government  will  favorably  consider  the  wlnh  of  the 
members  of  the  chamber  (which,  you  are  doubtless  aware,  represents  the  gen- 
eral mercantile  community  of  Yokohama  and  comprises  firms  of  all  national- 
ities) that  an  opportunity  be  afforded  them  of  stating  their  views  on  the  com- 
mercial clauses  or  the  proposed  treaty  before  Its  final  ratification,  and  ask  you 
to  be  good  enough  to  forward  this  application  to  the  proper  quarter  for 
consideration. 

"It  is  obvious  to  your  government,  bearing  in  mind  the  nesotiations  now 
pending  between  the  Japanese  Government  and  the  Foreign  I*ow«'rs  for  the 
revision  of  existing  treaties  that  concessions  to  Korea  involving  restrictions  on 
travel  not  hitherto  in  force  in  Japan,  will  undoubtedly  operate  prejudicially 
against  satisfactory  completion  of  their  negotiations,"  (James  P.  Mallison  to 
Bingham,  August  23,  1882.) 
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for  smuggling  was  lightened;  revision  of  the  treaty  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  was  possible,  again  "by  mutual  consent"; 
and  the  Hliiifpldt  clauses  were  amended  as  follows:  tJie  im- 
port tariff  was  to  be  conventional  and  specific,  and  was 
graded  in  four  pchcdules  of  five,  seven  and  one  half,  ten,  and 
twenty  per  ccnl  respectively.  Cotton  and  woolen  manufac- 
tured gooils  were  to  pay  seven  and  one  half  per  cent,  and 
metals,  raw  cotton,  thread,  raw  wool  and  yarns,  constituting 
the  bulk  of  the  probable  British  Importations  were  placed  in 
the  five  per  cent  class.  While  the  prohibition  of  opium  was 
retained,  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  "medicinal 
opium."  The  coasting  trade  was  thrown  open  to  British 
subjects.  In  short,  the  new  treaty  was  an  exceedingly  busi- 
nesslike and  thoroughgoing  affair  in  which  Korea  sur- 
rendered not  only  what  had  been  granted  to  the  foreigners 
by  treaty  in  both  China  and  Japan,  but  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  what  the  foreigners  had  obtained  also  by  the 
extra-treaty  method  of  interpretation.  British  support  to 
Chinese  claims  of  suzerainty  over  the  peninsula  was  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  Korea  in  a  treaty  which  out-dis- 
tanced in  many  particulars  any  treaty  previously  made  in 
the  interests  of  foreigners  in  the  Far  East.  Just  as  the 
Harris  treaty  %vith  Japan  in  1858  and  the  Shufeldt  treaty 
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and  to  accomplish  the  recovery  of  both  judicial  and  tariff 
autonomy  by  degrees,  according  to  a  graduated  scale.  The 
premature  publication  of  a  draft  of  this  treaty  by  a  news- 
paper which  had  received  it  from  one  of  the  European 
ministers,  aroused  popular  opposition  to  such  compromises 
and  the  proposal  was  dropped.*^ 

Two  years  later  another  effort  was  made.  Japan  pro- 
posed a  new  tariff  which  would  increase  duties  to  eleven  and 
even  to  twenty-six  per  cent.  The  powers  replied  with  a 
counter  proposal  which  would  have  yielded  about  $1,000,000 
less  revenues  annually.  In  this  draft  kerosene  was  reduced 
from  twenty  to  fifteen  per  cent,  cotton  yam  from  ten  to 
seven  per  cent,  and  opium  as  medicine  was  to  be  admitted  at 
ten  per  cent.  Looking  toward  the  abolition  of  extraterri- 
toriality the  Japanese  Government  proposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  associate  judges  whose  services  were  to  be 
continued  from  six  to  ten  years.  Judge  Bingham  sat  in  this 
conference  at  the  request  of  the  Japanese  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Evarts,  though  without  the  power  to  commit  the 
American  Government.  This  effort  also  came  to  nothing  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  The  Chinese  and  Korean  relations  of 
Japan  were  becoming  difficult,  and  great  popular  opposition 
developed  in  Japan  when  the  terms  of  the  treaty  became 
known.  The  provision  in  regard  to  opium  especially  at- 
tracted attention  because  of  a  suspected  attempt  of  Sir 
Harry  Parkes  some  years  before  to  introduce  the  opium 
trade  in  Japan.=" 

It  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the  next  eEFective  blow  for 
treaty  revision  was  struck  not  in  Japan  but  in  the  United 
States.  In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  December  4, 
1883,  President  Arthur  took  occasion  to  state: 

"This  government  is  disposed  to  consider  the  request  of  Japan  to 
determine  its  own  tariff  duties,  to  provide  such  proper  judicial  tri- 
bunals as  may  commend  themselves  to  the  Western  powers  for  the 
trial  of  causes  to  which  foreigners  are  parties,  and  to  assimilate 
the  terms  and  duration  of  its  treaties  to  those  of  other  civilized 
states."  " 

This  open  declaration  created  still  further  discomfort  in  the 
foreign  communities  in  Japan.     It  was  characterized  as 
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lacking  ill  political  sagacity  by  the  Japan  Daily  Mail  (May 
5.  188;j)  which  puinteil  to  the  treaty  of  1878,  the  Korean 
tiTiity,  the  retiini  of  the  Shimoneseki  indemnity  (February 
22,  18S3i;  mciimvliile  the  Chinese  indemnity  money  was 
still  withheld,  and  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  seemed  to  the 
Daih/  Moil  to  indicate  a  disposition  to  discriminate  between 
China  ami  Japan  in  favor  of  the  latter  which  was  "the 
.«inaller  anil  in  every  way  inferior  power." 

It  is  not  possible  to  establish  a  direct  connection  but  it 
seems  very  probable  that  President  Arthur's  declaration  of 
DeccmbcT  4th  had  some  influence  on  Great  Britain,  for 
pt'voii  rlays  later  Lord  Granville  issued  a  memorandum  in 
which  he  oxpres^sed  an  hitherto  unknown  willingness  to 
accept,  not  a  rcst/)ration  of  autonomy,  but  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  such  as  had  been  proposed  in  the  counter  draft  of 
1S82.  Gonnany  also  assented.  "Signs  are  not  wanting," 
stated  a  writer  in  the  London  Times,  June  9,  1884,  "that 
the  hefiinning  of  the  end  has  come."  It  would,  however,  be 
unfair  not  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  for  several 
years  tlie  tone  of  the  British  press  towards  treaty  revision 
luid  been  chanjiiiig.  and  in  1884  Japan  had  some  advocates 
in  Lnnrlon  as  warm  as  any  in  the  United  States.    Indeed,  a 
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agreed  to  an  extradition  treaty  with  Japan,  "because,"  as  he 
stated  later  in  sending  the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  "of  the  sup- 
port which  its  conclusions  would  give  to  Japan  in  her  efforts 
towards  judicial  autonomy  and  complete  sovereignty."  "* 

Such  declarations  from  the  United  States,  coupled  with 
entire  withdrawal  from  the  cooperative  policy,  and  the  de- 
parture of  Judge  Bingham  from  Tokio  in  1885  had  the 
effect  of  eliminating  the  American  Government  from  a  pMi- 
tion  of  influence  in  tiie  prolonged  treaty  revision  conferences 
of  1886-7.  It  was  no  longer  neceasaxy  for  Japan  to  consult 
and  conciliate  the  United  States  and  her  ministers  then 
turned  their  attention  to  the  European  states  with  a  view 
to  causing  still  further  deflections  from  cooperation.  It  was 
believed  that  Count  Ito  entered  into  an  understanding  with 
Bismarck  which,  however,  was  quite  different  from  that  with 
the  United  States.^*  The  American  Government  had  given 
its  support  to  Japan  freely ;  Germany  asked  for  compensa- 
tion in  the  form  of  increased  privileges  for  its  nationals. 
The  increase  of  German  influence  not  merely  in  Tokio  but 
even  on  the  entire  political  structure  of  the  government  was 
marked.  Neither  the  American  nor  the  British  ideals  of 
democracy  were  consistent  with  the  ideals  cherished  by 
Japanese  leaders  for  their  nation.  Modem  Germany  af- 
forded a  more  acceptable  model.  Hitherto  Germany  had 
acted  in  the  Par  East  in  the  closest  cooperation  with  Great 
Britain.  The  winning  of  Germany  to  the  Japanese  side 
greatly  weakened  the  position  of  England,  and  paved  the 
way  for  a  better  Anglo-Japanese  underst^iding.  Thus, 
while  the  Western  nations  were  making  the  Far  East  the 
back  yard  of  European  politics,  Japan  boldly  entered  Eu- 
rope in  an  effort  to  make  the  Continent  the  playground  of 
Japanese  statesmen  only  thirty  years  after  the  nation  had 
first  opened  its  doors  to  the  Western  world. 

Into  the  details  of  the  treaty  revision  conferences  of  1884 
and  1886-7  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  in  a  study  of  American 
policy.  Only  their  abrupt  termination  in  the  summer  of 
1887  is  important.  Inouye,  who  had  been  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  for  eight  years,  was  on  the  point  of  conclud- 
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irift  treaties  which  would  have  involved  not  merely  the 
establishment  of  a  judiciary  of  foreigners,  but  also  the  sub- 
mission of  Japanese  laws  to  the  approval  of  the  treaty 
p()wers.  Wliilc  the  proposed  treaties  represented  an  advance 
towards  iniiepcndence,  they  were  very  far  removed  from 
frrantiiig  either  judicial  or  tariff  autonomy.  The  immediate 
advantage  to  Japan  would  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  return  for 
a  tariff  wliich  woukl  leave  British  trade  in  nearly  its  old 
position  of  advantage,  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  yield 
important  concessions  in  the  matter  of  extraterritoriality. 
British  and  German  manufactures  were  to  be  taxed,  on  the 
average  about  seven  per  cent,  while  American  products 
would  be  taxed  from  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent.  Chinese 
sugar,  China  not  being  represented  in  the  treaty  revision 
conferences,  was  to  pay  twenty  per  cent.  Great  opposition 
to  the  treaties  developed  in  Japan.  Count  Katsu,  an  influ- 
ential Tokugawa  leader,  presented  a  memorandum  to  the 
Cabinet  enumerating  "twenty-one  faults  of  the  time"  in 
which  he  severely  castigated  the  hurried  and  superficial 
measures  for  westernizing  the  Empire  which  had  been  con- 
roniitaiit  with  the  efforts  to  revise  the  treaties,'"  and 
General  Tani,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Jtlurope  by  the  Emperor  to  study  interna- 
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the  independence  but  the  dependence  of  Japan,  for  they 
gave  to  foreign  powers  a  control  over  even  the  laws  of  the 
Empire.  Tani  urged  the  postponement  of  treaty  revision. 
No  nation,  he  thought,  would  be  likely  to  send  an  army  to 
Japan  to  compel  revision,  and  while  the  international  rival- 
ries were  creating  so  much  confusion  and  so  many  jealousies, 
Japan  was  in  a  way  to  profit  by  waiting  and  by  watching 
European  politics. 

"When  I  vaa  abroad,"  wrote  Tani,  "I  quietly  observed  that  our 
government  was  inclined  towards  Germany.  Science,  commerce, 
military  system  and  even  the  style  of  clothing,  all  seemed  to  follow 
Germany.  .  .  ,  The  object  of  the  foreigners  who  cross  the  ocean  to 
Japan  is  commerce,  but  if  they  find  everything  to  favor  Germany, 
and  protection  given  only  to  Germans  in  matters  of  commerce  in 
which  rightfully  all  nations  ought  to  be  able  to  compete,  it  will  only 
lead  to  our  receiving  the  ill  will  of  England,  America,  France  and 
RusHJa.  .  .  . 

"Our  condition  may  be  compared  to  that  of  an  immoral  woman 
who  endearore  to  get  tiie  love  of  many,  but  at  last  gets  a  bad  reputa- 
tion and  is  rejected  by  all  without  exception.  Is  ft  not  indeed 
shameful  ? 

"Then  what  policy  must  we  pursue! 

"Cease  holding  the  policy  and  principles  of  the  past,  laying  aside 
the  spirit  of  dependence,_  improve  our  internal  government  affairs, 
make  our  country  secure  hy  military  preparation,  not  to  bring  dis- 
grace upon  the  name  and  honor  of  our  country  by  making  an  outward 
show  only  of  truth,  justice  and  authority ;  encourage  and  protect  the 
people  at  home  and  then  wait  for  the  time  of  the  con  fusion  of 
EuTo^eJ^  which  must  come  eventually  sooner  or  laterT  ao3altliough 
we~Eave  no  immediate  concern  with  it  ourselves  we  must  fee!  it, 
for  such  an  event  will  agitate  the  nations  of  the  Orient  as  well,  and 
hence,  although  our  country  is  not  mixed  up  in  the  matter,  so  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned,  we  may  then  become  the  chief  nation  of  the 
Orient. 

"If,  therefore,  we  at  this  time  provide  twenty  strong  warships 
and  an  army  100,000  strong  we  can  hold  the  balance  among  the 
Eastern  nations  and  show  a  strong  front  to  Western  countries.  Then 
if  there  is  war  between  England  and  Russia,  Russia  can  control 
England  by  uniting  with  us,  and  England  can  crush  Russia  if  she 
forms  an  alliance  with  ua.  In  case  of  war  between  China  and  France, 
our  relations  towards  Russia  and  England  would  be  the  same  as 
already  stated.  Should  we  remain  neutral  the  advantage  to  us  would 
be  great  as  an  asylum,  and  for  providing  provisions  and  communica- 
tions which  both  have  such  an  important  bearing  upon  success  or 
defeat.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  we  can  seize  the  opportunity  and 
obtain  the  balance  of  power  in  the  East  and  thus  compel  others  to 

*  luilci  br  T.  D. 
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i-sKcm  1)1x1  ft'iir  us.    Tii  titc  maine  way  we  may  stand  with  European 
■'1^  iii>l  this  !i  iilf:i;^iint  picturer 

Pnibahly  this  sagacious  advice  of  Viscount  Tani,  so 
roniiiiisfciit  of  Lord  Hotta's  memorial  in  1858,  was  not 
takni  very  seridiisly  by  the  foreign  governments,  although  it 
,  furnishes  the  key  to  an  understanding  of  Japanese  poUtics 
hoth  (loiiioplic  and  international  for  the  next  generation,  but 
even  liaii  i1  been  taken  seriously  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  Americans  would  not  have  regarded  it  with  com- 
placency. 

Count  Okunia  replaced  Inouye  as  minister  of  Fore^ 
Affairs  early  in  1S8S,  and  a  new  treaty  revision  program  was 
adopted  in  which  Japan  resolved  never  again  to  enter  a  joint 
conference  with  the  powers  on  the  subject.  The  foUowing 
November  Japan  signed  a  treaty  with  Mexico  in  which  the 
national  aspirations  were  at  last  realized.  The  treaty  was 
uniformly  bi-latcral,  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  was  elim- 
inated, tariff  autonomy  was  granted,  and  the  most-favored- 
nation  chuise  was  so  qualified  that  a  special  concession 
granted  to  one  nation  in  a  reciprocal  agreement,  could  not 
be  claimed  by  the  other  except  in  exchange  for  some  equiva- 
lent  coiiiession.     In  the  closing  days  of  the  Cleveland  ad- 
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over  those  which  had  been  rejected  the  year  before.  While 
the  Cabinet  was  still  debating  the  question  Count  Okuma 
was  attacked  by  an  assassin  and  narrowly  escaped  death. 
The  Cabinet  then  resigned  and  Viscount  Aoki  became  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs.  Meanwhile  Great  Britain  is  be- 
lieved to  have  secured  from  Germany  an  agreement  that  the 
treaty  would  not  be  ratified  until  Great  Britain  had  taken 
action.  This  promise,  whether  formal  or  informal  does  not 
matter,  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  control  of  the  situa- 
tion almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain  where  it 
remained  until  the  treaty  of  1894  was  actually  signed.  Dis- 
satisfaction in  Japan  with  the  treaty  increased  and  the 
Japanese  Government  asked  the  American  Government, 
which  had  not  ratified  the  treaty,  to  hold  it  in  abeyance  for 
the  time  being. 

Great  Britain,  while  still  holding  tenaciously  to  the 
favorable  commercial  privileges  of  the  Convention  of  1866, 
as  modified  by  the  various  proposed  tariff  revisions  in  the 
eighties,  'was  no  longer  disposed  to  block  Japanese  aspira^ 
tions.  Indeed  England  may  be  said  to  have  moved  meas- 
urably towards  the  position  long  held  by  the  United  States 
that  the  advance  of  Japan  in  Asia  would  be  beneficial  to 
Western  trade.  British  policy  tended  towards  conciliation 
and  towards  the  admission  of  Japan  to  a  place  in  British 
estimation,  not  equal  to  that  of  Western  powers,  but  rather 
coordinate  with  that  assigned  to  China.  Japan,  as  well  as 
China,  was  now  seen  to  be  essential  to  the  British  opposi- 
tion to  Russia.  Viscount  Tani's  predictions  were  already 
being  realized.  The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
was  signed  July  16,  1894,  in  London.  This  compact,  which 
was  to  take  the  place  of  all  other  treaties,  was  a  compromise. 
While  extraterritoriality  was  to  be  abolished  in  five  years,  a 
partially  conventional  tariff  was  retained,  and  Japan  did  not 
receive  the  right  to  absolute  control  of  her  coasting  trade. 
In  return  for  these  concessions,  Japan  agreed  to  open  the 
Empire,  with  the  stipulation  that  foreigners  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  own  land.  The  existing  perpetual  leases  in  the 
foreign  settlements,  however,  were  confirmed,  thus  placing 
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upon  the  einancipated  Empire  a  disfiguring  mark  of  her 
former  captivity.  A  similar  yet  more  liberal  treaty  with 
the  I'liited  States  was  signed  in  Washington,  November  22, 
1894. 

In  the  lon^  diplomatic  struggle  thus  brought  to  an  end 
we  may  note  the  following  summary  conclusions: 

Japan  had  won  a  notable  victory  not  merely  in  opening 
the  way  for  the  definite  abrogation  of  extraterritoriality  but 
also  in  the  establishiveiit  of  the  beginnings  of  a  cordial 
understanding  with  (jreat  Britain.  Japan  had  placed  her- 
self, potentially,  above  China  at  the  very  moment  when 
China  was  relying  on  England  to  help  her  in  Korea. 

Great  Britain,  as  wc  view  the  situation  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  history,  had  won  an  even  greater  diplomatic 
victory  for  she  had  been  able  to  transfer  herself  from  a  posi-     , 
tion  of  hostility  to  Japan  to  one  of  growing  friendliness  and     I 
good  feeling,  and  this  without  more  than  a  partial  sacrifice 
of  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  old  tariflf  of  1866.     ' 
Japan  was  so  filled  with  gratitude  for  the  removal  of  British 
opposition  that  her  people  were  inclined  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  American  Government  which  had  forced 
Great  Britain  into  treaty  revision.    The  good  will  which  ha<^ 
formerly  been  ilirected  towards  the  Americans  was  no'*' 
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tween  Japan  and  the  United  States  came  to  a  close.  There 
was  no  rupture,  good  feeling  continued,  but  Japan  had  dis- 
covered that  while  it  was  necessary  for  national  safety  to 
give  less  and  less  attention  to  America,  the  other  Western 
powers  demanded  a  great  deal  of  attention;  if  not  made  the 
friends  of  Japanese  expansion,  they  would  become  its  in- 
superable obstacles. 
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PART   VI 


THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  THE 
CHINESE  EMPIRE 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


Asiatic  immigration  in  the  United  States  viewed  his- 
torically is  much  more  than  a  domestic  question;  it  has 
exercised  a  marked  influence  on  foreign  policy.  We  have 
seen  in  preceding  chapters  how  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  American  Government  steadily  sup- 
ported Japanese  aspirations.  \Ve_hayg_also  noted  that  in 
the  pnnfljpi  hptwppn  nhinft,  ;^nd  Japan  theJJnited  States, 
while  maintaining  technical  neutrality,  8hQwed^a_tendency 
towards  courses  which  were  distinctly  favorable  to  Japan. 
A  partial  explanation  for  this  is  found  in  a  study  of  the " 
Asiatic  immigration  question.* 

The  immigration  problem  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the 
Ti^neteenth  century  was  coinpounded  of  three  conflicts: 
f  /  It  was  economic :  a  struggle  between  working  men  who 
sought  tiLjaaiataichigh  wages  and  enipToyers  wHtTH^ireJ 
cheap  laborj^'^t  was  social ;  a  color  conflict  in  which  issues 
broadly  similar  to  those  of  the  negro  question  appeared  in 
the  West.  ^  It  was  also  political ;  a  contest  between  the 
DemQCC8.tic_and_ttepublican~partie8  to  win  the  support  of  a 
doubtful  bloc  of  independent  voters  in  the  course  of  several 
hotly  contested  state  and  national  elections.^ 


The  Coolie  Traffic 

Swift  clipper  ships  carried  across  the  Pacific  the  news  of 
the  gold-strike  and  of  the  demand  at  San  Franciscg.,^. 
food-stu£Fs,  building  materials,  and  also  forjctieap  labacJ 
About  the  same  time,  in  some  instances  even  earlier,  Aus- 

1   Cfaapler  XXIX,  The  Mis- 
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tralia,   Panama,  Chili,  Deniarara,  Cuba  ami  other  WeA,'j 
Indian  ports  began  to  ask  for  Chinese  laborers.    Vcsseb  c 
all  nations  were  drawn  into  the  transportation  of  laborers  b 
these  various  destinations.    Competition  became  very  k« 
and  abuses  appeared  which  aroused  the  attcntiou  of  the 
civilized  world.     The  infamous  '_CQolie_traHe'  w_a§_in  full 
Kwinfr  Iw  \gg^,    This  traffic,  which  must  he  efistiDguIsheil" 
iRmiChinese  immigration   to  California,  employed  some 
Americaii'vessels.'      *~^ 
/■      Th^  evila  oLtbe-eoolie  trade  in  general  were__as  follows: 
fiAs  the  demand  for  laborers  mcreased,<<rtificial  methods 7or 
stimulating  recruiling  were  employed  and  large  numbers  of 
ignorant  ineii.were  decoyed  either  to  "barracoons'  at  Macib 
or  direetly  to  the  vessels  where  they  were  detained  by  fori? 
and  ^ecaiHE^practically  slaves.     They  were  crowded  into 
s^Tps^jffihich.  were  sometimes  not  even  sea-worthy,  and  sup-' 
plied  with^niaufficient_food^nd  water;  the  mortality  tn 
route  was  very  high,  ranging  In  the  case  of  vessels  enterinc 
Havana  in  1857  from  9%  per  cent  for  American  vessels  to 
381/4  per  cent   for  Portuguese.     At  their  destination  the 
laborers  were  often  transferred  to  contractors  who_8old_tliero 
like  slaves.    They  were  mjserabTy  treated^ "antl  subjected  to 
iJl  the^stomary  evils  of  \he  contract  labor  system  so  thftt  J  [ 
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/iacao  where  government  oflScials  were  very  indulgent,  or 
0  other  ports  where  the  control  of  neither  the  Chinese  nor 
de  treaty  powers  was  effective,  and  American  vessels^con- 
inued  to_ghare  ijiJJlie^opprobrious  trade  until  1862  when 
dey  wfrp  prohihitod  by  »ot  ^f  T'^^imrggff"  Meanwhile  the 
jnerican  representatives  hi_Chiiia  withmiL-flip-  support_nt 
jgislation  made  vain  efforts  to  check  the  evils  of  the  traffic.^ 
Reputable  firms  witEdrew  entirely  from  the  trade"  buTlli^ 
ividuala  broup;ht  much  disgrace  \}pon  the  American  flag 
nd  added  to  the  anti-foreign  sentiment  in  China. 

Chinese  Labor  in  California 

The  immigrants  to  California  do  not  appear  to  have 
een,  at  the  outset,  very  different  in  character  from  those 
>  other  regions.  The  passage  to  San  Francisco  cost  about 
50^  This  money  was  usually  supplied  by  some  capitalist, 
itive  or  foreign.  TMJaborer  engaged  himself  either  in 
hina  or  California  by  contract  to  work  foj  a  period  of  years 
_a_stipulated  wage.  The  contracts  were  transferable. 
le  Chinese  usually  entered  into  the  contracJs^reely, 

ibt,  yet  at  their  destination  they  did  not  become  abso- 

Bly  free  laborers.* 

In  jater  years  the  management  of  these  Qiinese  immi- 

its  fell  into  the  hands  of  large  Chinese  companies  and 

pecimen   of  a   contract :   **Chin    Suy   to   serve   for   on   whose 

it  Bryson  makes  this  agreement,  or  for  any  party  who  may 

t  to  control  his  affairs,  as  shcphord,  laborer,  or  in  whatever  capacity 
e  required.  In  the  State  of  California,  for  a  term  of  5  years ;  and  the 
bin  Suy  hereby  states  his  readiness  to  obey  in  every  respect  any  orders 

rections  which    he  may  at  any   time  receive  either  from  or 

oy   party    nominated   by .   or   Bryson,    to   manafcp  his   affairs. 

d    Bryson    hereby    agrees    on    tho    part    of    said that    Chin 

11  receive  wages  at  tho  rate  of  $35  por  month,  which  shall  be  paid  hlra 

'lose  of  each  quarter ;  and  that  payment  of  wages  to  Chin  Suv  at  this 

ill    commence    from    tho    beginning    of    his    service    in    the    said    state; 

also  undortaltos  to   provide  Chin    Suy  with   a  good   sleeping   place  and 

1  equal  in  quality  to  such  as  is  ordinarily  eaten  by  workmen  in  China ; 

r  also  agrees  to  repay   by   moans  of  four  equal  quarterly   instalments, 

lucted  from  his  wages,  tho  sum  of  $0  which  has  been  advanced  to  him 

n,  or  by   tho   party  on    whose  account   Bryson   makes   tho   agreoment ; 

ords  alone  furnish  no  proof  of  the  above  agreement  having  boon  duly 

!,  this   Deed  has  been   executed   in  duplicate,  each   of  the   contracting 

eping  a   copy." 

easily    be    soon    tbnt    such    n    contract    afforded    wido    latitude    for 

the  enlistment  in  China,  on   the  voyage,  and  in   California.*     While 

ct,  which  was  used  In  1H52,  may  not  be  typical,  it  is  illustratlvo  of 

by  which  the  trade  had  to  be  financed  owing  to  tho  poverty  of  the 
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(hoy  applierl  a  Fystom  of  financing  and  handling  of  labor 
whirh,  while  custoninry  anrl  entirely  acceptable  in  China, 
Fponicd  vory  mysterious  and  un-American  in  California. 
The  hihorers  weir  consigned  to  some  Chinese  company  in 
San  Francisri>  anrl  upon  arrival  went  to  work,  usually  at 
some  task  assignrrl  to  ihcni  by  the  company,  to  pay  off  the 
debt  which  had  lieen  incurred  for  transportation.  Much  has 
been  written  in  drfpiise  of  the  system  to  prove  that  these 
laborers  were  not  'coolies'  such  as  were  shipped  to  other 
countries,  and  that  they  were  not  slaves.  One  may  accept 
this  conclusion,  admitting  that  the  C'hinese  who  came  to 
California  were  superior,  and  were  eager  to  come,  and  yet 
not  reach  the  further  conclusion  that  they  were  free.  That 
some  of  them  were  free  seems  altogether  probable,  but  so 
secretive  and  so  impenetrable  were  the  methods  of  Chinese 
trade  relationships  it  was  rarely  possible  to  distinguish  with 
certainly  between  the  free  and  the  contract  laborer,-'' 

At  first  the  Chinese  in  Cahfornia  were  welcomed  bj* 
everyone,  hu^t  as  soon  as  the  rush  for  goM_subsided  and 
..r.lorpiLjjuliii;tri!il  communities  developedg  in  which  there 
was  increasing  iinp[nplriynipnt.  among  disappointed  white 
gold-seekers,  tlie  CJiincsCj^  in  company  with  all  non-white 
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Pacific  Coast  states  to  restrict  this  increase.  The  Chinese 
were  from  the  outset  dauedcilizenship,  and  aftar  1852  they 
were  subjected  to  discriminating  taxes.  Benveen  1850  and 
1S7U  dine^  half  of  the  total  Ualilornia,  state  revenues  were 
derived  from  the  miners'  licenses  which  were  paid  very 
largely  by  the  Chinese.  They  were  at  the  same  time  sub- 
jected to  an  increasing  amount  of  abuse,  injustice,  intim- 
idation and  assault  from  the  white  residents,  particularly  in 
the  cities  where  the  unemployed  gathered  in  large  numbers. 
Without  offering  any  justification  for  this  treatment  which 
was  brutal  and  appalling,  it  is  evident  from  the  figures  that 
California  was  actually  engaged  in  a  very  elemental  conflict 
for  race  supremacy.  South  China  had  a  superabundant 
population ;  California  was  sparsely  settled  and  yielded  large 
returns  not  merely  in  its  mines  but  in  its  agriculture  to  Ihe 
plodding,  indefatigable  labor  of  the  Oriental.  If  natural 
laws  were  permitted,  unchecked,  to  assert  themselves  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time  when  the  Chinese  with  lower  stand- 
ards of  living  and  lower  wage  standards,  would  be  able  to 
displace  the  whites.  The  condition  In  the  southern  states 
after  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  ever  before  the 
citizens  of  California,  so  many  of  whom  had  come  from  the 
South.  On  the  other  hand  many  employers,  looking  to  the 
immediate  returns,  welcomed  the  cheap  labor. 

Treaties  of  1868  and  1880 

William  H.  Seward,  as  was  consistent  with  his  convic- 
tions as  a  trade  expansiomsywas  a  cheap^abor  num.  So  ?ar 
as  he  had  any  views  on  the  subjecT^son^Burlmgame,  com- 
ing from  New  England  where  the  problem  of  cheap  labor 
was  being  solved  by  European  immigration,  was  of  similar 
persuasion.  The  Burlingame  treaty  of  1868,  which  has 
already  been  discussed  as  to  its  foreign  policy,  wjsji^cheap- 
IgborJieatJi-  Indeed  the  mystery  of  why  it  was  thoi^t 
necessary  to  write  a  treaty  for  the  expression  of  what  Lord 
Clarendon  put  far  more  tersely  in  a  letter  to  Burlingame  is 
explained  when  we  come  to  study  the  immigration  clauses 
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of  the  BurliiiKaiiic  treaty.  It  would  appear  that  Seward, 
who  wrote  tlic  ducumen^  was  as  much  interested  in  the 
laLor'pniblpin  :is  ho  was  in  the  extension  of  American  trade 
across  the  !\icific.  At  the  moment  he  was  particularly_con- 
rcnipd  alioiit  the  dehiys  in  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  raiT- 
road  due  to  the  inability  of  the^ contractors  to  secure  labor. 
Thinese  coolies  offered  a  sohition  of  the  problem,  but  the 
supply  was  inipfrilled  at  two  points.  There  was  a  growing 
hostility  in  California,  and  while  the  Chinese  Government 
was  apatlietic. Jijo  departure  of  Chinese  from  the  Empire 
was  actually  a  Yit'lation  of  ancient  Chinese  law.  The^treaty 
was  iiitcniled  at  oiice  to  regularize  the  Chinese  immigration 
at  its  source,  and  to  protect  it  in  the  United  States.* 

The  text  of  the  famous  declaration  (Article  5)  which  a 
suhsoeiucnt  American  minister*  to  Peking  declared  to  be 
'buiH'onibc'  was: 

"Thi'  I'liiti^I  Stiitw  of  America  find  the  Emperor  of  China 
'■i>rdi,ill,v  rir'dsriLiz.'  tlio  inherciit  .and  inalieniible  right  of  man  to 
.-liiiiijjc  liis  Iup!i}i'  ;i(ic1  nlJfiriiiiii.T,  !ind  also  thi'  mutual  advnnta^  of 
i)ic  frfii--  uiii;i;;ijii>»- ami  laoiKratiiyi  of  their  citizens  and  subjecU 
rc-^]ii'r'tivrl,v  I'roni  luu'  cimutfj-  to  the  other  for  purposes  of  curiosity, 
-r  h-.i'h:  f.r  :is  |.rniiiiiicijt   n'^iJtnls." 


Tlic  trraty,  which  was  bi-lateral,  guaranteed  to  Chinese  sub- 
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California  in  1868  was  still  attempting  to  control  the 
Chinese  immigration  by  means  of  state  legislation,  and  the 
Burlingame  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  without  op- 
position from  labor  interests  and  to  the  general  satisfaction 
of  employers.  But  that  year,  a  presidential  year,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  state  raised  an  anti-Chinese  issue  and 
elected  a  Democratic  governor.  From  that  time  onward  the 
immigration  'question  became  the  football  of  politics,  state 
and  nation,^  The  number  of  Chinese  steadily  though  not 
rapidly  increased.  Meanwhile  various  state  laws  directed 
against  the  Chinese  were  found  to  be  unconstitutioriaT. 
Oregon  and  JNevada  became  interested  in  the  matter.  The 
political  parties  in  California  were  evenly  balanced  and 
while  the  Republican  party,  the  party  of  Seward  and  Bur- 
Ungame,  had  generally  favored  Chinese  immigration  itwlS 
now  seeb  that  to  continue  that  support  was  to  lose  the  vote 
in  doubtful  states.  The  Chinese  question  was  revived  again 
in  1876,  and  was~fanned  to  a  blaze  in  the  summer  of  1877  in 
the  sand-lot  meetings  under  the  infamous  appeals  of  Dennis 
Kearney.  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1878-9  the 
legislature  was  empowered  to  pass  legislation  prohibiting 
corporations  from  employing  any  Mongolian  and  was  au- 
thorized to  remove  the  Chinese  from  the  state.  A  Republi- 
can legislature,  now  standing  in  fear  of  the  labor  vote, 
passed  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  corporation 
to  employ  a  Chinese.  This  law  was  declared  in  a  federal  ^ 
court  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Burlingame  treaty. 

In  March.  1876.  the  Republican  State  Committee  of 
California  had  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  President, 
ta_gnter  into  negotiations  for  a  modiEcafion  of  the  treaty 
of  1868,  and  Iwo"  months  latter  Senator  A^  A;  Sargent  intro-^ ' 
duced  in  Congress  a  bill  to  that  effect.  Instead,  a  Congres- 
sional investigatiorrwas  ordered*"  Owing  to  the  illness  of 
Senator  Oliver  P.  Morton,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  members  from  New  York  anti  Massachu- 
setts, the  investigation  was  conducted  before  a  commission 
made  up  of  two  Californians  and  one  member  from  Ten- 
As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  which  was  devoid 
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of  all  jiiilicial  character.  Congress  passetl  in  1879  the  Fifteen 
Pas«'iiK*'r  liill  which  ndulcl  have  limited  the  number  of 
(liinoso  iinmiKraiits  to  be  brouglit  in_any  one  vessel  tg 
fiflcrii.  Presidoiit  Hayes  vetoeil  the  bill  buLJaimediately 
rnjititutodlTcnMntiissidn  to  proceed  to  Chiiia  to  secure  either 
mod ificat ions  uf  tlir  existing  treatY_or_ajiew  one!  The  com- 
mission  conf'istcd  uf  one  ( 'alifornian,  John  T.  Swift,  subse- 
quently iiiiiiistor  at  Tokio,  one  southerner.  W.  H.  Trescott 
of  South  Carolina,  and  President  .T^tmps  "R,  Angell  of  the 
Ijiversily  of  ^Iichit;an.  who  was  also  to  be  United  States 
]\Iiiusterjit_Pekin<i,  succeeding  George  F.  Seward." 
''  The  comiiiission  waTEepublican.  There  was  a  presiden- 
tial election  a])proaching  in  November,  1880,  and  both 
parties  had  recorded  themselves  in  their  platforms  as  op- 
posed to  Chinese  immigration.  The  commission  arrived  in 
China  at  a  time  when  the  government  was  particularly  well 
disposed  towards  the  United  States  because  of  the  popular- 
ity attained  hy  Cencral  Grant  the  previous  year.  China  was 
greatly  embanaHi^ed  by  Russia  over  the  unsettled  Kuldja 
dispute  and  was  c(mtending  iinsuccessfuUy  with  the  treaty 
powers  for  the  right  to  increase  the  tariff  duties.  The  agita- 
tion against  the  o]iiiim  trade  had  been  renewed  and  was  at 
its  piiiiil  nt'  iircalpst  eanie.stness  since  1838.     It  was  a  fortli- 
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yield  the  right  to  the  American  Government  to  prohibit  the 
immigration.  The  demands  of  the  Americans  had  aroused 
the  pride  of  a  very  proud  race. 

The  treaty  which  was  signed  November  17.  1880.  waa  a 
compromise  retiecting  the  moderating  influence  oTPrBBidentr^JB 
Angell,  and  also  the  fact  that  the_presidential  election, 
already  passed,  had  recbrded^a  Republican  victory.  To  the 
United  States  was  given  the  right  to  "reguTale,  lirnitor"" 
suspend"  but  not  to  proMEit  the-EOiaing  of  Chinese  laborers 
"whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  theXnited 
States,  the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United 
States,  or  the  residence  therein,  affects  or  threatens  to 
affect  the  interests  of  that  country  or  of  any  locality  within 
the  territory  thereof."  Laborers  already  in  the  United 
States  were  secured  in  the  ri^t  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  and  "Chinese  subjects,  whether  proceeding  to  the 
United  States  as  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  from 
curiosity"  were  to  have  equal  privileges.'^  Concurrently,  a 
treaty  of  commercial  intercourse  was  negotiated  in  which 
Americans  were  excluded  from  the  opium  trade  by  a  very 
stringent  agreement.  The  Chinese  were  very  much  pleased 
with  this  clause  "their  object  being,  if  possible,"  to  use  the 
words  of  President  Angell's  report,  "to  isolate  the  British 
Government  on  this  question  from  the  other  Christian  pow- 
ers, and  to  compel  that  Government  to  take  the  odium  of 
forcing  this  wicked  and  demoralizing  traffic  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  financial  advantage."  '-  While  not  breaking  so 
abruptly  with  the  cooperative  policy  as  in  Japan,  the  United 
States  thus  indicated  a  preference  for  independent  action  in 
treaty  revision.  The  commission  had  succeeded  in  handling 
delicate  subjects  successfully,  and  relations  between  the  two 
governments  remained  friendly. 

Growth  of  III  Feeling 

The  Pacific  Coast  states  were  not  at  all  content  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1880.  They  were  demand- 
ing absolute  exclusion.    As  a  compromise  with  this  extreme 
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demand  Congress  passed  a  law,  May  ('».  1882,  suspendiug  t 
immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  (or  terfyearsTiuuI  definii 
thVword  laborer^to  include  both  skillej'and  unskilled  work^ 
ers,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  mining.    To  prevent  fraud  i 
the  readmission  of  laborers  who  returned  to  America  afte 
a  visit  in  China  a  system  of  customs-house  registry  ; 
certificates  was  devised.    The  certificates  were  to  be  isaued| 
to  all  departing  Chinese,  with  the  exception  of  diplomjitifl 
officers."    The  bill  was  passed  only  after  President  Arthm 
had  already  vetoed  one  providing  for  suspension  of  immi- 
gration for  twenty  years,  but  even  ten  years  was  twice  a.s 
long,  according  to  President  Angell,  as  any  period  mentioned 
in  the  negotiations  at  Peking  in  1880.     The  new  law  also 
prohibited  any  state  from  granting  citizenship  to  Chinese. 
Two  years  later,  JustTJefore  a  presidential  campaign  (July 
5,  1884),  the  law  was  amended  by  making  the  system  of     l' 
identification  more  exact,  and  by  the  adtlition  of  a  new     I 
definition  of  laborers  which  would  also  exclude  hucksters.     I 
peddlers,  or  those  engaged  in  taking,  drj'ing  or  otherwise     ' 
preserving  shell  or  other  fish  eitlier  for  home  consumption 
or  for  exportation.     The   certificates  issued  to  returning 
Chinese  laborers  must  now  be  vised  before  departure  frott  ^ 
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over  Korea  in  the  text  of  his  proposed  treaty.  Another  dis- 
turbing factor  in  the  situation  had  been  the  sudden  recall, 
the  previous  year,  of  all  of  the  Chinese  students  who  had 
been  sent  to  America.*  While  it  is  difficult  to  trace  with 
exactness  the  influence  of  the  growing  unpopularity  and 
distrust  of  the  Chinese  on  American  policy  in  Korea,  the  ' 
fact  stands  out  that  for  the  next  decade  the  Chinese  were 
steadily  losing  popularity  in  the  United  States  while  their 
rivals,  the  Japanese,  with  whom  the  Americans  had  very 
few  direct  or  personal  contacts,  were  in  equal  measure  win- 
ning confidence  and  approval. 

The  letter  of  Commodore  Shufeldt  to  Senator  A.  A.  Sar- 
gent, already  alluded  to,  while  important  only  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  diplomatic  officer  of  the 
government,  may  be  cited  as  an  indication  of  the  growing 
American  distrust  of  the  Chinese. 

It  is  not  possible  to  show  from  the  diplomatic  records 
that  the  treatment  of  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States 
caused  the  Chinese  Government  to  adopt  a  particularly  un- 
friendly policy  towards  Americans  in  China,  although  offi- 
*cials  like  Prince  Kung  and  Li  Hung  Chang  bitterly  resented 
the  treatment.  The  Chinese  Government  was  generally 
anti-foreign  and  as  between  the  persecution  of  Chinese  in 
the  United  States  which  was  remote,  and  the  opium  trade, 
the  aggressions  of  France,  and  the  general  arrogance  of  the 
foreigner  which  was  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Americans  escaped  adverse  discriminatory  action.  It  is, 
rather,  in  Washington  to  which  the  perfection  of  communi- 

•BofdDnlDR  In  If'T'.!  rhlnn  hiiil  lu'iit  srvcrnl  fnnipnnlcs  nt  linys.  In  nil  more 
thnn  u>ii>  hUDdrr'il.  to  liv  t>lH<^'d  In  Ami'rlcun  ncliouLii  and  voUrgnt.  Thp  hrpii 
raiigi^  trull)  ulthijo  »fxcei'n.  Viirlttun  i;siiliiniitloii»--lnck  uLDinds-Iur  tliplr 
KU|i|)ort.  rw.-ompiitnT  IBP  firowIiiK  iiutl-rhTiiFHr'ii!elliis,lii_  Aiuprlca.  aiia  Rib 
BTuwth  or  (■■'uIIUjiuiij  miillllli'iil  hi  Chlnn— wptp  offpti-d  for  tlrtjrfca[l  of ,  thpse 
slurlpntg^  Om-  of  Die  Htiid<>Dts  wha  lulMcqiipnnr' ^'■•'t  to  cnitn<>HM  [d  (lliinpae 
iiffHtrs.''TOat-'ilWUJi  t"'<l  ""■  writiT  |it>niuDitlly  thut  tlii'  ruiil  yiium'  whs  tlii' 
fi'pr  Ihnt  Ihi'  [in>B  were  liffonilns  too  lan^  frr*"'"""'-"!!  'I'npy  han  evpn 
pctllloliwl  IHNr  ChJnrar- tntnr  fiir  pi'milwlon  to  rut  ntl  their  quetwK.  -The 
lutur.  hiiiiKC'ir  n  vers  i-uDsprvatlvv  <-hln<iw  Keholnr,  reportnl  thla  to  ecklng  and 
Bit  urder  tor  thplr  rircall  wqh  liiiiued lately  I^huihI.    Tlic  vutitruBl  tliuH  prcst'Titi-d 


CblneBC  whu  declini'd 


>  iXTiiilE   the   biiSK  ti 

_    United   l^talen  at   that   tlnio  n   largv  nuiiilier   of  Junnnc 

Ihey  were  uxually  of  a  much   more  mature  atie  than  the  <*lQe. 


I  dinieulty   T 

KBT  Itoui  hunie  Inn  ynunn.  even  lirforu  lliey  had  iiltaliii-<l  a 
r  their  own  dlfflKUitlnniniai!''.  mintever  the  rnusi'.  the 
udents  mode  ii  Imd  TnTpreSMrun   In  the   United  States," 
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cations  had  largely  transferred  the  direction  of  American' 
policy,  that  we  may  study  the  inBuence  of  the  anti-Chinese 
prejudices.  Between  1885  and  1894  public  opinion  was 
being  prepared  for  the  choice  between  China  and  Japan 
which  was  presented  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
War.  During  this  period  the  Chinese  representatives  found 
abundant  causes  for  creating  many  embarrassments  to  the 
Department  of  State.  The  causes  were  conspicuously  just, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Chinese  Governni«nt 
would  not  have  been  more  astute,  in  view  of  the  praver 
issues  in  the  East,  in  adopting  a  more  conciliatory  policj-  in 
Washington. 

The  inauguration  of  the  first  Cleveland,  administration 
was  inauspicious  for  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States^ 
There  had  been  riots  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  and  also  ft^ 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  in  which  Chinese  had  Ijeen  killed  or 
injured.  China,  accustomed  to  prompt  demands  from  the 
treaty  powers  for  indemnity  for  similar  events  in  China,  noir 
found  some  satisfaction  in  making  equally  prompt  demands 
for  indemnity  from  the  Ajuerican  Government.  President 
Cleveland  recognized  the  moral  obUgation  of  the  claim  and 
made  it  the  subject  of  two  messages  to  Congi"ess  in  1886,  bafc  ^ 
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Macao  where  government  officials  were  very  indulgent,  or 
to  other  ports  where  the  control  of  neither  the  Chinese  nor 
the  treaty  powers  was  effective,  and  American  vessels,  con- 
tinued  to  share  injjie  opprobrioustrade  until  1862  when 
they  "'fo  prfihiViitpH  hj"/pnf  »n'npjrj.o^  Meanwhile  the 
American  representative3iri_China  witih"iit  thff  support^iil 
legislation  made  vain  effortsto  check  the  evils  of  the  traffic.^ 
ReputableHrms  wilEdrew  entirely  from  the  tirade  but  in- 
Hividnals  hrniip;ht  much  disgrace  qpon  the  American  flag 
and  added  to  the  anti-foreign  sentiment  in  China. 


Chinese  Labor  in  California 

The  immigrants  to  California  do  not  appear  to  have 
been,  at  the  outset,  very  different  in  character  from  those 
to  other  regions.  The  passage  to  San  Francisco  cost  about 
■S^^  This  money  was  usually  supplied  by  some  capitalist, 
native  or  foreign.  I'he  laborer  engaged  himself  either  in 
China  or  California  by  contract  to  work  for  a  period  of  years 
at  _a  stipulated  wage.  The  contracts  were  transferable. 
The  Chinese  usually  entered  into  the  contracts  treely,  no 
doubt,  yet  at  their  destination  they  did  not  become  abso- 
lutely free  laborers.* 

In  jatgr  years  the  management  of  these  Qiinese  immi- 
grants  fell  into  the  hands  of  large  Chinese  companies  and 


said 


jeclmen  of  a  contmtt ;  ''Chin  Snr  to  serve 
it  Bftmii  DiBkeB  tlilB  aKreement.  or  tot  any  p 
C  lo  control  hl»  BlFalrs.  a^  Hht'phprd.  lalmn'r 
le  riwiilrnl.  Id  the  StBtr  of  rallfi>rQ[a.  for  a 
hln  Suy  hereby   Btatea  hii  reaaiDPSS  to  obey   i 


or   Id   whaterfft  eapni'Lty 
every  reapect  any  ordem 


lated    I 


ta/'er 


of    Bald    - 


.   hlB 


from   any  jiartj-    nomlnatpi 

"And   Bryion   hereby 
Suy  ehall  receive  wagen  al  tbe  rale  of  tS5  per  month,  nhleb  Bhall  tH>  p 

at  Ibe  cloae  ot  pact   quarler ;  and   that  payment  of  wftftea  to  Chin   Siiy  n.   

rate  shall  commence  from  the  begEnnlnn  of  hla  service  In  the  snici  state; 
BryaoD  also  undertakea  to  provide  Chin  Sny  with  a  good  sleeplnn  nlace  nod 
with  food  equal  Id  quality  to  such  as  is  ordinarily  eaten  by  norkmeD  In  Clilna ; 
ChiD  Suy  also  agrees  to  repay  hy  mpans  of  four  equal  quarterly  Inatalinentii, 
to  be  deducted  from  his  wages,  the  aum  of  tO  which  has  lieen  arlvanceil  to  hlin 
by  Bryson.  or  hy  the  party  on  whone  account  Bryson  makes  the  aarei'inent ; 
BDd  aa  words  alone  furnlsb  no  proof  of  (he  above  agreement  having  been  duly 
eoDtracted.  this  Deed  has  beeo  executed  Id  duplicate,  each  of  the  ciiDtractlDg 
parties  keeplcg  a  copy." 


will 


l^lly    I 


■hnsea  in  the  enlistment  Id  China,  OD 
tbis  contract,  which  was  nsed  In  18ri2, 
tbe  method  hy  which  the  trade  had  to 


a  contract  affonled  wide  latitude 
tbe  voyage,  and  In  California.'  W1 
may  not  be  typical,  II  is  lllustrntlve 
be  nnanced  owing  to  the  poverty  of 


of 
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!t>jrality  iis  suslaiiirtl  by  tho  Supreme  Court,  utterly  inde- 
fciisihio  from  the  viowpniiit  of  rliplomacy.  The  conduct  of 
Lonl  VAf-'m  at  Ticiiti-iii  iiml  Peking,  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  in 
Tnkio.  rinil  i>f  thi'  Fronrli  minister  at  Shanghai  in  1883  was 
not  more  Iiruliil  and  bullying  than  that  of  the  American 
(iovcrnmrnt  iifti-r  1SS8.  The  only  important  diffprenec  was 
that  tlic  American  Clovornment  had  done  wrongly  what  it 
had  a  poi'foct  rifibt  to  do  if  other  measures  had  been  em- 
ployed, viz..  regulate  its  own  immigi-ation  questions,  while 
tho  powers  in  China  had  done  what  they  had  no  moral  right 
to  do  under  any  {'luiditions.  All  parties  had  degraded  the 
principles  of  inlernational  law.  It  is  becoming  for  Ameri- 
cans in  eritici/iiif!:  the  actions  of  other  goveniments  in  Asia 
to  be  humble  if  not  charitable.* 

The  original  restriction  act  of  1882.  ajLamendefJ  iv/q  years 
later',  presumably  did  not  expire  until  1894  but  in  1892.  with 
ifiiotTier  presideiilial  election  approacliing,  Congress  again 
took  up  the  innnigration'  question  and  enacted  (May  5, 
1S02J  tJie  (loarjyJim'.  the  most  stringent  exclusion  act  j-ct 
passed.-™  .Vei'ording  to  this  law  no  bail  was  to  be  permitted 
1  linhcaf  carpus  proceedings,  and  the  burden  of  proof  tEaf 
the  right  to  be  in  the  United  States  ffas_ 
luiiese  Tiiniself.     Iri  other  words 
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following  year  (March  17,  1894)  a  new  immigration  treaty 
with  China  was  signed. in  which  the  prohibition  of  the'a^ 
mission  of  Chinese  laborers  for  ten  years  was  agreed  to. 
The  Exempt  classes  of  Chinese-^eacKersp  sfiiSen  ts,  mer- 
chants, travelers  and  officials — were  carefully  defined,  and 
transit  across  the  country  was  permitted.  The  Chinese 
legally  resident  in  the  United  States  were  guaranteed  most- 
favored-nation  treatment.  The  stipulation  requiring  regis- 
tration was  made  bi-lateral,  applying  equally  to  Americans 
resident  in  China. 

Clearly  ihe  American  Government,  after  all  its  em- 
barrassments in  dealing  with  China  on  the  immigration 
question,  was  not  in  any  mood  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War  to  become  in  any  marked  degree  a  partisan  of 
China,  Scrupulous  neutrality  it  did  maintain,  but  the 
American  people,  who  knew  much  by  hearsay  of  the  Chinese 
in  America,  and  nothing  of  the  Far  Eastern  question,  were 
not  disposed  to  favor  an  extension  of  Chinese  influence  in 
the  Korean  peninsula,  or  anywhere  else. 

The  Threat  of  Japanese  Immigration 

The  Japanese  immigration  question  also  exercised  some 
influence  upon  American  policy  in  Asia,  though  in  a  very 
different  way. 

Although  tenaciously  holding  to  the  assertion  of  her 
rights,*  the  Japanese  Government  was  very  careful  to  avoid 
any  clash  with  the  American  Government  over  the  immigra- 
tion question  during  the  jieriod  of  treaty  revision.  John  T. 
Swift  of  California,  who  had  been  very  active  in  the  anti- 
Chinese  agitation  in  the  United  States,  succeeded  Richard 
B.  Hubbard  of  Texas  as  American  minister  at  Tokio  in  May^ 
1889.  Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Swift  at  his  post  in 
March,  1891,  Frank  L.  Coombs,  also  of  California,  was  made 
minister  for  the  remainder  of  the  Harrison  administration. 

•Tlip  JnoHnwe   tresrv  wKh   PiTU,   IRTS    (Art.  T).   contnlniHl   H   stlpulnUnn   tn 
the   effptt   that    no   rpHtrlrtlmi    br:    pincfil    hy    olthir   Kovernmi-nl    na    IniinlKraiit 
" ' ■  cnpurlty  ami  (bat  they  miijbt  go  trci>ly  from  one  countrj- 
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Thus,  at  the  time  when  the  Japanese  immigration  question 
was  first  arising,  the  United  States  was  represented  in  Japan 
by  nion  csi>etially  alert  to  note  its  possible  dangers. 

Swift  warned  his  government  that  the  treaty  of  1889, 
negotiated  by  Hubbard  and  awaiting  ratification  by  both 
fTovernnicnfs.  contained  a  bi-lateral  immigration  clause  such 
as  liad  already  been  afrreed  to  in  the  Japan-Mexico  treaty, 
which  would  open  (he  United  States  to  Japanese  immigra- 
tion as  the  Burlingaine  treaty  had  opened  the  country  to 
the  Chinese.  For  this  reason  the  American  Government 
was  relievcrl  of  some  embarrassments  when  Japan  formally 
re(]uesled  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  be  held  in  abey- 
ance. Such  a  provision  could  not  have  secured  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  in  1890.  Coombs,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Japan,  had  a  conference  with  Viscount  Enomoto  who  prom- 
ised to  briufi  about  a  satisfactory  regulation  of  Japanese  im- 
migrants by  Japan.  On  August  22,  1892,  the  Minister  of 
ForeigTi  Affairs  issued  instructions  to  the  governor  of  prefec- 
tures, reiiuiring  them  to  discourage  immigration  to  the 
United  States. 

fdless  to  enll  your  attention  to  the  fact,"  he  wrote, 
unij    friendly  relationa   have  he^D    happily 
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"It  is,  faowevBr,  underatood  that  the  stipulations  contained  in  this 
and  the  preceding  article  (relating  to  liberty  of  trade,  residence, 
leasing  of  laud,  ownership  of  property,  etc.)  do  not  in  any  way  effect 
the  laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  with  regard  to  trade,  the  immi- 
gration of  laborers,  police  and  public  security,  which  are  in  force  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  enacted  in  either  of  the  two  countries,"  " 

Thus  far  the  only  effect  of  the  immigration  question  had 
been  to  deter  the  United  States  from  being  the  first  of  the 
great  powers  to  ratify  the  revised  treaty  which  Japan  had 
proposed  in  1888.  Great  Britain  was  awarded  the  credit, 
which  more  properly  belonged  to  the  United  States  by  virtue 
of  its  consistent  record  on  treaty  revisions  ever  since  1878, 
for  being  the  first  to  relieve  Japan  of  the  onerous  extra- 
territorial stipulations. 

The  Japanese  immigration  question  was,  however,  exert- 
ing a  more  positive  effect  on  American  policy  in  another 
direction.  The  planters  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  gravely 
handicapped  by  lack  of  willing  labor,  had  encouraged  the 
immigration  of  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  coolies.  The_ 
treaty  Qf_lSZl  with  Japan  had  been  followed  by  a  second 
convention  (March  6, 1886)  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Japanese  Government  would  furnish  laborers,  ^sjsquesggi. 
for  TIawali,  on  thirty  days  notice.  There  were  in  1890 
slightly  more  than  12,000  Japanese  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  about  90,000.  There  were  also 
15,000  Chinese.^=  jn  November,  1893,  at  the  time  of  the 
rpvnlntjnn  in  thp  islflnds,  att.pr  thP^  rpjficf  ion  nf  the  Ampri"- 
can  nngrTfnfinn  tmaty,  thr  Jfipfinr'-A  Government  sent  a  war 
vmopI  tff  Hntinliilii  irk  pmtppf  JapancsB  subjects. 

After  the  withdrawal  from  the  Senate^FThe  Hawaiian 
annexation  treaty  by  President  Cleveland  (March  9,  1893), 
the  Japanese  Government  assumed  a  more  positive  tone 
towards  the  newly  established  Hawaiian  Republic.  Japan 
demanded  that  the  Japanese  immigrants  to  Hawaii  be^ven 
the sarafi-riiditsaflJhe  native Hawaiians  which  included  tTTe 


•"We  Btrongly  ob]n:t«d   t 


Kiongly   objr 


UB«  wblch  America  tacked  on  lo^Arllclr 
Mr.  GriKom  ((ircxhanil.  thi'  .XmiTlcnn 
Bpcreiary  oi  mate,  ansoiuieiy  reiunwi  lo  ftRTee  to  revlae  the  trenty  at  all  udIpbr 
the  clau«e  wan  admlHed.  Wc  were  loath  to  aitrce.  hot  did  no  hecausp  thP  revL 
xioD  of  the  EnKlUh  treat;  waa  problematical  on  accoUDt  of  the  prohatlonur.v 
claase.  and  It  waa  necessarr  to  malie  a  start."  (Secret  Memoirs  of  Count 
Ka;aabl,  p.  218.) 
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rurhts  of  c'itizoiii'hip  and  office-holding  from  which  they  had 
aUviiys  been  excliKlcd.*  J^pan  based  this  demand  upon  the 
imiwl-faycrcd-nalHin  "-la use  in  hcr_^orimnal  treaty  with 
Hawaii  in  1S73,  and  a_ treaty  between  Spain  and  Hawaii 
(lSO;i)  in  wliirh  the  Sijam^Jiad  "BeeifgranteB  the  same 
riglits  and  pnvilogea  as  those_en]oyeil"TjiriEe'I^wanan9. 
The  dispositinn  nf  the  Hawaiian  Republic  was  to  restrict  all 
iiiiciital  ininiifrralioii,  l)ut  to  this  the  Japanese  Government 
made  Hrni  olijectioiis  and  in  1S97  went  so  far  as  to  send  a 
war.  vrsscl.tu  Honnluhi  with  a  demand  for  free  immigration. 
Meainvliile  tlii'  Uepubhe  had  been  unsuccessful  in  limiting 
tlic  ininufiratidii  by  means  of  a  restrictive  legislation  and  at 
leiiKtJi  arresteil  1100  newly  arrived  Japanese  with  a  view  of 
dejuirtrnjr  them. 

The  majority  report  on  the  joint  resolution  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  presented  to  the  House  May  17,  1898. 
stated  that  this  "rapid  growth  of  Japanese  element"  was  "a 
most  ilireatonins  fact"  in  the  existing  Hawaiian  situation 
fnr  if  the  Japanese  demands  for  citizenship  were  granted  the 
■ipp-mcgr'  yntprs  i  there  wcre  reported  to  be  24,000  Japanese 
ill  the  islanils  at  the  time,  19,000  of  them  men)  woulf j ^n- 

!  ihe^iATnuneiit  and  would  be  able  to  effect  a  revision  or 
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tion  of  this  body  and  of  the  press,  to  be  allowed  to  get  the 
Sandwich  Islands  either  by  force  or  by  absorption.  .  .  .  The 
danger  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  there  will  be  an  infusion  of 
Japanese  and  then  an  attempted  annexation  to  Japan." 
Senator  Hoar  urged  that  the  possession  of  the  islands  must 
either  be  settled  then  peaceably  by  annexation  or  later  by 
force  in  a  conflict  between  America  and  Asia, 
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Rejection  of  Henr;  W. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  MISSIONARIES  AND  AMERICAN  POUCT  IN  ASIA 

While  a  review  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  influence 
of  the  American  missionaries  on  the  social  and  political  as 
well  as  the  religious  life  of  the  Asiatic  states  is  very  alluring, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  rigidly  to  a  more  precise  subject — 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries  on  American  policy.  It  is 
discussed  in  the  following  phases:  the  assistance  of  the  mis- 
sionaries either  as  themselves  official  representatives  of  the 
government  or  to  those  who  were  officials;  the  status  as- 
signed to  the  missionaries  in  the  various  treaties  or  obtained 
by  special  conventions  and  interpretations;  missionaries 
and  American  neutrality;  and  the  protection  of  the  mis- 
sionaries by  the  Government  of  the  United  States/ 

Missionaries  as  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  requests  of  the  American 
consuls,  commissioners,  and  ministers  from  1816,  onward, 
their  government  made  no  provision  for  the  training  of  a 
single  interpreter  for  a  consulate  or  legation  until  1864.* 
Throughout  the  century  the  American  officials,  only  a  very 
few  of  whom,  unless  they  had  previously  been  missionaries, 
had  any  accurate  knowledge  of  either  the  written  or  spoken 
language  of  the  countries  to  which  they  were  assigned,  were 
largely  dependent  in  China,  Japan  and  Korea  upon  either 
native  interpreters,  upon  foreigners  of  other  nationalities, 
or  upon  the  missionaries.  There  were  only  four  salaried 
American  interpreters  connected  with  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular service  in  China  as  late  as  1899,  according  to  a  report 
of  Minister  Conger.  Until  about  1833,  when  Rev.  E.  C. 
Bridgman,'  the  first  American  to  acquire  the  Chinese  Ian- 
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giiagc,  became  available  at  Canton,  the  Americaps  in^Oiina 
depended  very  largely  upon  Rev.  Robert  Morrison.  Uie 
British  missionary  employed  by  the  East  India  Company, 
or  upon  his  son  John  H.  Morrison  for  both  translation  and 
interpreting,  liriilgnian,  in  company  with  Rev.  David* 
Abeel,^  arrived  in  1830.  They  were  followed  by  S.  Wells 
Williams^  (1S33),  a  missionary  printer,  and  Rev.  Peter 
Parker.  M.  D."  (1834).  a  missionary  physician.  From  that 
time  onward  Bridgman,  Parker j)r  Williams  actually  trans- 
acted the  grealer~paTt 'of  the  American  officialBuslness  with' 
the  representatives  of  the  Chinese  Government  for  nearly 
forty  years. 

In  1858  United  States  Minister  Reed,  who  had  come  to 
China  with  scant  regard  for  missionaries,  wrote  to  Secretary 
of  State  Cass: 

"...  I  iini  bound  to  siiy  fiirtlier  that  the  studies  of  the  missionaiy 
and  those  I'oninvti'ri  with  the  inissioimrr  cause  are  essential  to  the 
interests  of  mir  roiintry.  Without  them  iis  interpreters  the  puhlic 
business  e(i\ilil  not  \,c  tnnisacted.  I  could  not  but  for  them  have 
adviim'ed  one  sti'ji  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  here,  or  read,  or 
written,  or  iiiiilir-iiind  one  won!  of  correspondence  or  treaty  stipula- 
tions.   With  tbeiri  tliere  hns  been  no  difficulty  or  embarrassments. 

"It  was  the  iM^e  iil-o  in  1^44,  when  Mr.  Cushing's  interpreters  and 
nssislanis  in  ;ill  llicir  luiblic  duties  were  all  from  the  same  class;  in 
ith  Mr.  M,n-h;ill,  ;iii.!  in  lNu4  with  "Mr.  MeUne,  Dr.  Bridgrami, 
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at  least  half  the  work  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Shufeldt 
treaty  with  Li  Hung  Chang;  and  Dr.  H.  N.  Allen,  the  first 
American  missionary  in  Korea,  and  subsequently  secretary 
of  the  Korean  legation  and  then  American  minister  at  Seoul, 
carried  the  brunt  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between 
Korea  and  the  United  States.  Indeed  at  least  one  instance 
is  known  where  an  American  minister,  nameless  in  this 
record,  lay  hopelessly  intoxicated  in  his  legation  while  the 
missionaries  not  only  ministered  to  his  physical  needs  but 
even  wrote  the  dispatches  to  the  Department  of  State  at  a 
very  critical  moment  in  political  afiFairs. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  language  was  the  lingua 
franca  in  Japan  and  that  the  Japaneso^ery.  fluickly  acquired 
Engjisb  the  probleni  of  interpretation  was  never  so  difficult 
in  Japan  as  elsewhere  in  Asia.  For  this  reason  and  also, 
perhaps,  because  the  American  Government  was  especially 
careful  not  to  ofiFend  the  anti-Christian  prejudices  of  the 
Japanese  inherited  from  the  old  Jesuit  days,  the  mi^iQiiaiies^ 
never  played  a  prominent  part  in  the^irect  relations  of  the 
two  governments.  ^^  ~^ 

Thft  Chinp.sp.  Re.positofy  ^  (1832-51),  of  which  Bridgman 
and  Williams  were  not  merely  the  editors  but  to  which  they 
were  often  the  chief  contributors,  is  easily  the  most  accurate 
and  faithful  chronicle  which  has  come  down  to  us  of  the 
period  which  it  covers.  Indeed,  a  close  comparison  of  the 
Repository  with  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia  shows  that  Caleb 
Cushing  in  his  negotiations  in  1844  was  very  greatly  in- 
debted to  Bridgman,  not  merely  for  his  work  as  interpre- 
ter but  also  as  adviser.  Several  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
appear  to  have  grown  directly  out  of  discussions  which  had 
preceded  them  in  the  Repository. 

OnJ^1lR]Mpg^q  HppRrtjii!AJnc^jPfl.rlcpr  immediately  entered 
upon  a  Tlistinguished  service  as  unofficial  and  then  official 
interpreter  and  secretary  to  the  legation.  This  service  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  an  appraisal  of  his  less  valuable  ser- 
vices as  Commissioner  (1855-7).  Until  1854  the  consulates 
at  Amoy  and  Ningpo,  when  they  were  cared  for  at  all,  were 
for  the  most  part  in  charge  of  missionaries.    The  remarkable 
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services  of  S.  _Wells_Wniiams_  for  the  government  1 
officially  in^53-4  as  interprfiler.  in  the  .Perry^exjpeditioi 
and  were  resumed  a  year  later  when  he  resigned  froiii  rnu 
sionary  work  and  became  secretary  and  interpreter  in  th(i 
legation,  a  position  which  he  held  for  twenty  years,  bewiiM 
ing  during  the  period  charge  d'affaires  no  less  than  scva 
times.    j\fter  1880  the  misaionary  becanie  less  important  at 
an  interpreter  in  the  legation  because  Li  HungJ_':haug.  witH*  " 
whom  much  of  the  more  importantjausiness  was  transacted, 
had  provided  himself  with  mterprft^rg,  among  ihem  W.  H. 
Pethick^  drawn  from  the  .\iTierican  consular  service,  to  act, 
as  his  personal  interpreter.    Meanwhile,  however,  other  mis-  I 
sionaries  had  been  drawn  into  the  consular  service  and  in  | 
succeeding  decades  rose  to  positions  of  great  responsibility  1 
either  in  it  or  in  the  diplomatic  service. 

A  less  direct  yet  even  broader  influence  on  American-' 
policy  in  Asia  came  from  the  books  published  by  the  mis- 
Bionaries.  Until  1847_the  American  public  knew  about 
China  chiefly  through  British  writers,  mafiy  of  whose  books 
were  republished  in  the  United  States.  In  that  year  a  New 
York  publisher  brought  out  the  first  edition  of  WiUiams' 
"Middle  Kingdom,"  though  not  until  nearly  every  other 
publisher  had  declined  the  venture  and  the  company  whidlM 
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The  American  missionary  was  not  merely  the  interpreter 
for  his  countrymen;  he  also  played  a  most  important  role 
as  the  interpreter  of  his  country  to  the  Asiatic.  Bridgman 
published  (1838)  a  geographical  history  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Chinjeise  language  which  was  twice  revised  (1846,' 
1862),' and  exerted  an  influence  in  predisposing  the  Chinese 
Government  to  friendliness  towards  the  United  States.^® 
The  linguistic  studies  of  the  missionaries,  their  dictionaries 
and  similar  works,  opened  up  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion. While  the  British  and  Continental  missionaries 
shared  in  these  labors,  until  1858  the  Americans  were  the 
leaders.  With  the  exception  of  Rev.  W.  A  ^  ^fl^l^in/^ 
who  entered  the  Chinese  service  in  1862  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Tungwen  College,  later  l^ecoming  president  of  the  Imperial 
University,  and  Rev.  D.  BTTVicCartee,  wEo  held  important 
posts  in  the  Chinese  diplomatic  service,  American  mission- 
aries did  not  to  a  great  degree  become  employees  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  But  in  Japan  and  in  Korea  there 
were  notable  instances  where  missionaries  like  Verbeck, 
Allen  and  Hulbert  occupied  official  positions  of  influence.  ^^ 
Verbeck  is  credited  with  having  proposed  and  stimulated 
the  organization  of  the  Iwakura  Embassy  from  Japan  in 
1872. 

The  Status  of  Missionaries  under  the  Treaties 

The  legal  status  of  the  missionaries  in  the  various  coun- 
tries to  which  they  went  is  not  always  easy  to  define.    In 
China,  Japan  and  Korea  the  American  missionary  intro-^ 
duced  himself  by  subterfuge  which  was  accompanied  by  the ' 
tolerance  and  indulgence  of  native  officials.    The  first  mis- 
sionaries in  Canton  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen-. 
tury  were  not  only  without  legal  right  to  be  there  but  were 
in  violation  of  imperial  regulations.    They  were  sponsored 
by  obliging  hong  merchants  who  represented  them  to  be 
clerks  attached  to  the  mercantile  houses.    But  in  1844,  due 
to  the  gratitude  of  one  of  the  subordinate  Chinese  com- 
missioners whose  parents  had  been  patients  of  Dr.  Parker, 
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the  right  to  oiTct  churches  at  the  open  pprjs, was, inserted 
in  Article  17  tit"  the  (ushing  treaty,  at  the  su^^estion  of  the 
('iiiiK'st'.'"  TliL'  treaty,  however,  contained  no  stipulation 
confcrriiiK  upi>iL  tlio  missionaries  any  liberty  to  seek  con- 
verts. Later,  tluoiifrh  the  efforts  of  the  French  envoy,  the 
Emperor  issiicil  n  rescript  granting  a  degree  of  religious 
toleration.*  '*  Tliis  rescript  referred  only  to  the  "religion  of 
the  Lord  of  Heaven,"  i.e.,  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.f 
Kiying,  without  t!ie  formality  of  .securing  a  second  imperial 
rescript,  followed  with  an  onler  that  the  Imperial  proclama- 
tion should  apply  tt)  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics. 

To  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  missionaries  was  the 
rescript  very  satisfactory.  While  it  legalized  their  work  in 
the  open  ports  it  shut  them  off  from  the  interior  of  the 
country  where  the  Catholic  missionaries  had  already  been 
at  work  for  many  years.  It  was  estimated  by  Abeel  that  in 
1830  the  Roman  CathoUc  missionaries  were  employing  no 
less  than  four  l)ishops  and  nineteen  priests — French,  Portu- 
guese, Italian  and  Spanish — and  claimed  more  than  200.000 
converts.  Tliese  labors  were  by  no  means  confined  to  Macao, 
there  being  missionaries  even  in  far-away  Rzechuan,  After 
tlic  treaties  of  1S44  the  missionaries,  Protestant  and  Catho- 
iin  and  European  alike,  quickly  spread  to  the 
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the  rescript,  frequently  made  tours  into  the  surrounding 
country.  The  most  awkward  feature  of  the  open  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  empire  was  that  regardless  of  whether 
their  activities  were  lawful  or  not,  the.  missionaries  were 
exempted  frwn  Chinese  jurisdiction  by  e>c.ti:aterritorialityr 
The  BrltislTauthorities  made  some  elBForts  to  restrain  British 
and  even  American  missionaries,  but  the  French  and  the 
American  Governments  did  not.^^  While  no  specific  viola- 
tions of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  American  missionaries 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  American  Government 
in  the  next  ten  years,  fully  half  the  claims,  trivial  in  amount 
yet  several  in  number,  for  reparation  and  damages,  were 
filed  by  missionaries  who  had  proceeded  to  establish  mission 
work  in  locations  which  were  in  violation  of  the  Chinese 
interpretation  of  the  treaty,  and  which  had  been  resented  in 
some  way  either  by  the  officials,  the  gentry,  or  the  rabble 
of  the  various  localities.  While  these  claims  were  usually 
settled  by  conciliation  and  compromise,  they  created  no 
small  amount  of  irritation. 

The^  actual  negotiations  of  the  American._treaty  pf_Tien-_ 
tsin  were  in  ^  hands  of  j>r.  S,^ Wells  Williams  aiidJRfiY. 
W.  A.  P.  Martin,  the  latter  acting  as  interpreter  of  Man- 
darin ^KidTWilliams  did  not  at  that  time  speak.  At  the 
preliminary  negotiations  at  Taku,  before  the  destruction  of 
the  forts  by  the  British  and  French,  Dr.  Williams  drew  up 
an  article  stipulating  full  toleration  for  all  persons  profess- 
ing Christianity,  and  permission  for  American  missionaries 
tojravel  anywhere  in  the  country,  r5iUng..o£Buying^HpuiS 
or  land,  an  J  livmg  with  tneir  tamiries.  The  Chinese  commis- 
sioner, rejected  this  articTe  as^eing*  too  broad.  But  Count 
Putiatin  secured  an  article  whicli  wouI3  permit  the  Russian 
missionaries  to  propagate  as  well  as  practice  their  faith  in  all 
open  localities  {''toutes  les  localites  ouvertes").  This  privi- 
lege was  to  be  governed  by  passports  to  be  issued  by  the 
consuls  in  conference  with  the  local  Chinese  authorities. 

At  Tifin^j^in  Dr.  Williams,  thejef ore,  drafted  a  similar 
article  for  the  American  treaty,  but  Mr.  Reed  objected  to  it 
because  of  the  passport  provision  and  also  because  it  as- 
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sisiiorl  U>  thr  consul  and  the  Chinese  authorities  the  respon- 
sibihty  i>f  (Ictciiiiiniug  what  missionaries  should  be  worthy 
to  rocoive  passes.  This  latter  provision  was  then  stricken 
out.  ami  the  aiticlo  submitted  to  the  Chinese.  They  ob- 
jpctoil  to  it  and  made  a  proposal  to  limit  the  American  mis- 
sionaries to  the  opon  ports,  and  to  make  their  number  sub- 
ject to  the  determination  of  the  consuls  alone.  This  was 
loss  than  liad  Ix/en  secured  in  the  Russian  treaty  which  was 
already  signed,  and  was  therefore  very  unsatisfactorj'  to  Dr. 
Williams.  Air.  Heed  was  impatient  to  sign  the  treaty  the 
followinfi  day,  and  would  have  omitted  the  article  altogether 
had  it  been  noeessary  to  secure  the  desired  consummation  of 
his  task.  However,  Dr.  Williams  persisted  and  in  the  morn- 
ing was  able  to  draft  an  article  which  was  acceptable." 
It  reads: 

"Arlir'li'  211. — The  principles  of  the  Christinn  religion,  as  professed 
by  till'  l'riiic>tiiiit  iuui  Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  recopiiized  aa 
teachiiijr  rin'u  to  lio  (jood,  and  to  do  to  others  aa  they  would  have 
others  (io  to  thi'iii.  Ilerwifter  those  who  quietly  profess  and  teach 
tLe#e  ilni'trincs  !^!i;l1I  not  he  harassed  or  persecuted  ap  account  of  their 
Jiiitli.  Any  jjitmiii,  whether  citizen  of  tlie  "United  States,  or  Chinese 
cDnvert,  wliu.  iKvunlinK  to  those  tenets,  peaceably  teachea  and  prac- 
ilo:^  of  Christianity  shall  in  no  case  be  interfered  vitli 
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pire  that  people  were  permitted  to  propagate  and  practice 
the  'teachings  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven/  that  those  who  indi3.-. 
criminatelYLajTested  Christians  would  be  duly  punished ;  and 
further,  that  all  real  estate  formerly  owned  by  Christians 
and  confiscated  at  the  time  when  the  Catholics  were  expelled 
from  the  empire,  would  be  paid  for.  The  right  to  rent  and 
purchase  land  and  erect  buildings  thereon  in  all  the  prov- 
inces was  also  inserted,  surreptitiously,  in  the  Chinese  text 
of  the  Convention.  This  latter  provision,  although  not 
binding  upon  the  Chinese  since  the  French  text  alone  was 
authoritative,  was  later  actually  assented  to  by  the  Chinese 
Government  (1865).^^ 

The  aggresayeness  of  the  American  missionaries  in  their 
disposition  to  force  the  opening  of  the  empire  is  notable. 
It  is^rrEirely  in  accord  wiQTwhat  had  been  the  prevailing 
spirit  in  missionary  circles  from  the  beginning.  Before  1858 
the  mja5?ioT>ary  snfffir^d  far  more  from  the  restriction  ini- 
posed  upon  him  than  did  the  merchant.  Consequently  the 
missionary  was  the  more  impatient  for  greater  liberty  under 
treaty  protection.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  Dr. 
Parker^as  commissioner,  would  have  embarked  upon  a  pro- 
gram looking  towards  fhe^smemberment  of  the  empire  by 
the  appropriation  of  Formosa  for  the  United  States,  In 
proposing  this  project  he  appears  to  have  been  reflecting  a 
spirit  which  was  at  the  time  far  more  characteristic  of  the 
missionaries  than  of  the  merchants.  Even  the  implacable 
Lord  Elgin,  fresh  from  his  victories  at  Tientsin,  was  a  little 
shocked  at  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Bridgman,  dean  of  the 
American  missionaries,  who  appears  to  have  been  willing 
to  go  him  one  better.*®  The  missionaries  were,  in  1858, 
greatly  influenced  by  the  Taipjng  Rebellion  with  which  they 
for  the  most  part  greatly  sympathized,  and  which  seemed 
to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  complete  revolution.  For  the 
Manchu  government  the  missionaries  had  scant  respect,  and 
the  sovereignty  and  integrity  of  the  Empire  seemed  to  them 
much  less  important  considerations  than  the  opening  of 
doors  to  evangelization.  Theirs  was  not  a  very  farsighted 
policy. 
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One  may  also  pause  at  this  point,  which  was  the  turning 
point  in  all  missionary  work,  to  speculate  as  to  the  impres- 
sion which  the  American  missionaries  had  made  upon  the 
Chinese.  To  the  Imperial  officials,  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
Western  world,  the  distinction  between  the  relation  of  the 
French  Government  to  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  and 
converts  and  the  relation  of  the  American  Government  to 
American  missionaries  could  not  have  been  very  obvious. 
The  Americans  made  much  of  the  fact  that  in  tJie  United 
States  there  was  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
and  yet  in  China  there  were  Bridgman,  Parker  and  Williams 
negotiating  the  treaty  of  Wanghia,  there  was  Parker  enter- 
ing the  diplomatic  ser\'^ice  and  rising  to  the  highest  rank, 
there  were  Williams  and  Martin  at  Taku  and  Tientsin,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  were  the  missionaries  in  frequent 
communication  and  open  sympathy  with  the  Taipings  at 
Nanking.  Not  only  had  the  Taiping-wang  borrowed  the 
color  of  the  doctrines  he  was  proclaiming  from  the  mission- 
aries, but  in  1860  it  was  the  Rev.  Issachar  J.  Roberts,  the 
chief  rebeFs  old  teacher,  who  proceeded  to  Nanking  and, 
inv(^:sted  with  yellow  robes  and  a  crown,  became  the  erst- 
while minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  rebel  camp.^*  Chris- 
tiiiiiitv  in  either  its  Catholic  or  Protestant  forms  was  a  dis- 
integrating  influence  in  the  Manchu  Empire  and  it  must 
have  been  difficult  for  the  American  missionaries  to  free 
themselves  from  the  suspicion  which  was  freely  harbored 
against  the  French  missionaries  that  they  were  in  some 
undefined  way  the  agents  of  a  government  which  sought  the 
disruption  of  China. 

The  American  missionaries  entered  Japan  without  the 
pi'otoction  of  any  express  treaty  stipulation  for  their  work. 
The  laws  of  Japan  against  the  Christian  religion  were  well 
known  and  Commodore  Perry  was  instructed  to  make  cl^u* 
the  American  separation  of  Church  and  State.  No  mention 
of  religion  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  negotiation  of 
tlu^  treaty  of  1854.  But  before  Harris  had  negotiated  the 
treaties  of  1857  and  1858  the  Dutch  had  secured  toleration 
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for  the  worship  of  "their  own  or  the  Christian  religion" 
within  their  own  dwellings.  One  of  the  projects  nearest  to 
the  heart  of  Townsend  Harris  was  to  secure  the  opening  of 
Japan  to  American  missionaries  and  he  was  most  careful  to 
impress  the  authorities  with  his  own  personal  devotion  to 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  He  had,  however,  at  length 
to  content  himself  with  an  article  on  religious  freedom  which 
merely  enlarged  slightly  the  privileges  already  granted  to 
the  Dutch.  Americans  were  to  be  permitted  the  free  exer- 1 
cise  of  their  religion,  the  erection  of  suitable  places  of  wor-  ^ 
ship,  and  on  the  other  hand  were  not  to  "do  anything  that 
may  be  calculated  to  excite  religious  animosity."  Never- 
theless several  of  the  American  missionary  societies,  already 
informed  of  the  possible  opening  for  their  work  in  Japan  by 
S.  Wells  Williams  and  the  chaplains  of  Perry's  fleet,  had 
undertaken  to  meet  the  situation.  Rev.  Guido  Verbeck, 
born  in  Holland  and  in  1858  an  applicant  for  American 
citizenship,  was  sent  to  Nagasaki  by  the  Reformed  Dutch 
church.  Upon  his  arrival  he  found  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepburn, 
Presbyterian,  and  Rev.  John  Liggins  and  M.  C.  Williams, 
Episcopalian  missionaries,  had  preceded  him  to  their  posts 
to  which  they  had  been  transferred  from  China.^®  The 
existing  prohibitions  against  aggressive  evangelization  were 
not  serious  handicaps  for  there  had  to  be,  just  as  previously 
in  China,  a  large  amount  of  language  study  before  the  mis- 
sionaries could  enter  effectively  upon  their  duties.  Mis- 
sionary work  in  Japan  began,  as  elsewhere,  with  educational 
and  medical  service.  Meanwhile  the  missionaries  enjoyed 
merely  the  protection  which  was  extended  to  all  citizens 
under  the  treaty. 

The  course  of  American  missions  in  Japan  was  in  some 
respects  quite  different  from  that  in  China.  Although  the 
government  was  prone  to  look  upon  the  Christianization  of 
Japanese  subjects  as  undermining  loyalty  to  the  Empire  and 
the  Mikado,*  nevertheless  the  missionary,  as  a  teacher  of 
Westeiji..ciyihzatipn,  became  more  and  moreacceptable  to 

♦"We  .  .  .  obtained  from  their  high  officers  the  distinct  and  positive  avowal 
that  the  Milcado's  government  is  based  on   the  Shintoo  creed,   and  for   it»  per- 
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the  Japanese,  nlio  were,  unlike  the  Chinese)  most-eager  to 
learn.  As  Japan  entered  into  the  long  contest  for  treaty 
revision  the  wet^ternization  of  Japan  became  a  cult  which 
had  the  support  and  aggressive  encouragement  of  the  high- 
est Japanese  authorities,  and  the  missionaries  greatly 
profited.  Iiiflueiitial  officials  and  Japanese  students  sent 
abroail  to  study  became  Christians  and  in  Japan  formed  for 
the  missionaries  a  substantial  constituency  such  as  did  not 
exist  ill  (-'liina  at  any  time  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Hav- 
ing established  Ibemselves  in  the  treaty  ports  the  mission- 
aries began  gi'adiially  to  extend  their  work  into  the  interior, 
using  passports  winch  granted  them  the  right  to  travel  for 
"health  or  scientific  research."  This  subterfuge  was  winked 
at  by  the  Japanese  authorities  until  about  1888  when  public 
opinion  began  to  undergo  a  reaction  against  such  rapid  '. 
westernization  of  the  Empire.  From  that  time  unward  ftir  I 
a  few  years  the  authorities  became  more  critical  of  the 
presence  of  missionaries  in  the  interior,  some  of  whom  had 
openly  established  regular  mission  stations  where  they  re-' 
mained  for  long  periods  without  other  authorization  than 
their  passports. 

In  1890  the  anti-foreign  feeling  in  Japan  expressed  itself 
;everai  mJssiongTles.  one  of  whom  was  an 
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period  since  the  Catholics  were  expelled  from  Japan  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  the  first  edicts 
issued  by  the  restored  Mikado  in  1868  renewed  the  prohibi- 
tions against  Christianity,  and  forthwith  the  removal  and 
banishment  of  the  newly  discovered  Christians  was  begun. 
This  action  drew  a  strong  and  identic  protest  from  the 
foreign  representatives  which  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
American  Government.  Seward,  apparently  fearing  that  the 
persecution  of  Christians  might  lead  to  an  intervention  of 
foreign  nations  with  direful  results  to  the  Empire,  instructed 
Van  Valkenburgh  to  convey  to  the  Japanese  authorities  a 
very  blunt  warning.  The  persecution  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians continued  and  two  years  later  Secretary  of  State  Fish 
took  up  with  the  British,  French  and  German  governments 
the  question  of  joint  action  to  restrain  Japan.  Lord  Claren- 
don replied  that  it  seemed  unwise  to  take  any  action  which 
would  in  any  way  embarrass  the  new  sovereign  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  his  newly  devised  domestic  administration,  and 
the  matter  was  dropped.^* 

The  Japanese,  however,  were  quick  to  realize  in  1872 
when  the  Iwakura  Embassy  reached  the  United  States  that 
the  persecution  of  Christians  was  depriving  Japan  of  the 
confidence  of  Christian  nations  which  was  so  essential  to 
the  accomplishment  of  treaty  revision.  When  Okubp  and 
Ito  were  sent  back  to  Japan  for  full  powers  andlnstructions 
for  the  proposed  treaty  withjhe  United  States  thev  carrigd 
the  message.! rom .  the  Embassy  that  Japan  must  abandon 
the  program.  fpr_the  extirpation  of  Christianity.^*  Mean- 
while the  missionaries  themselves  had  been  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  authorities.  Verbeck  had  already  been 
called  to  Tokio  to  organize  the  Imperial  University,  and 
not  a  few~oT  the  American  teachers  who  had  been  secured 
for  the  government  schools  were  stoutly  maintaining  their 
purpose  to  engage  in  missionary  work  in  an  unofficial  and 
personal  way.  The  Japanese  Government,  at  a  time  when 
Chinese  authorities  were  seriously  considering  the  possibility 
of  expelling  the  missionaries,  changed  its  policy  and  began 
to  conciliate  if  not  to  welcome  them.    This  contrast  in  policy 
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was  as  profitable  to  Japan  as  it  waa  costly  to  Ouiift,  m  4ie 
formation  of  public  opinion.  Between  the  AmerioHk  Hiil 
the  Japanese  govemmenta  there  never  waa  any  oonfliet  or 
irritation  on  the  question  of  missionarieB  or  CbrisUani^ 
after_l^_ 

In  Korea  American  missionary  work  started  in  moflh  tiu 
same  exfro-legal  way  aa  in  J^ian  and  Ghina^  QUhafiB 
Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  the  pemnaiila  faf  a 
Chinese  priest  in  1794.**  He  was  put  to  death  in  1801  but 
the  Seminaire  des  Missions  £trang£res  of  Paris  took  up  QiM 
project  and  renewed  the  work  under  fVencb  prieste.  Soidfl 
priests  were  decapitated  in  1830.  The  nusBacre  of  180^ 
resulting  in  the  enei^tic  action  of  M.  de  Bellonet  and  Ad- 
miral Rose,  has  akeady  been  referred  to.  France  had  as- 
sumed the  protectorate  of  Roman  Catholic  missions  and 
converts  in  the  Eaist  and  before  1880  had  made  clear  that  the 
disturbance  of  Christian  converts  was  likely  to  be  followed 
*  by  demands  on  the  part  of  fVance,  not  merely  for  large  in- 
demnities, but  even  for  the  surrender  of  territory.  Korea 
was  both  anti-Cbristiui  and  anti-foreign  and  China  was  in 
fear  that  the  unauthorized  projects  of  Bellonet  might  some 
day  be  renewed  in  more  autiioritative  fashion.  When  Com- 
modore Shufeldt  arrived  at  Tientsin  in  1881  he  found  that 
while  Li  Hung  Chang  waa  willing  to  assist  in  securing:  a 
treaty  with  Korea  he  waa  equally  disposed  to  draft  a  com- 
pact in  which  misaonary  work  would  be  prohibited.  The 
first  draft  prepared  by  the  Viceroy  and  sulnnitted  to  Shu- 
feldt and  Holcombe  contained  a  prohibitiOD  against  the 
importation  of  religious  books  which  was  framed  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  Upon  the  representation  of  HolcomI 
that  such  a  stipulation  would  probably  defeat  the  ratifi< 
tion  of  the  treaty  in  the  United  States,  the  Viceroy  wi( 
drew  it,  leaving  the  treaty  without  any  reference  to 
gion.°*  By  the  treaty  of  1882  the  American  mis^oi 
enjoyed  in  Korea  only  the  ri^ts  whidi  belonged 
American  citizens. 

The  misBionaries,  long  eager  to  enter  the  Hermit 
dom,  appeared  at  Seoul  in  188^.    Dr.  H.  N.  AUeu  o] 
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a  government  hospital  (February,  1885)  and  two  months 
later  a  regular  Presbyterian  evangelistic  mission  was  opened 
by  Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood.^^  Soon  after  this  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  entered  Korea  with  Rev.  W.  B.  Scranton, 
M.  D.,  and  Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller.-®  Another  Christian 
influence  was  introduced  when  Korea  officially  requested 
the  American  Government  to  nominate  some  school 
teachers  and  Messrs.  Gilmore,  Bunker  and  Hulbert,  edu- 
cated in  an  American  theological  seminary,  arrived  in  the 
summer  of  1886.  American  missions,  which  occupied  the 
field  to  a  greater  extent  than  British  or  Continental,  not 
only  prospered  in  Korea  but  won  the  confidence  of  the 
highest  authorities,  including  the  king  and  queen.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  British  and  German  treaties,  by  means 
of  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  the  American  treaty, 
they  entered  the  interior  and  established  sub-stations  far 
removed  from  the  treaty  ports.  These  Americans,  who  came 
in  time  to  outnumber  the  mercantile  representatives,  be- 
came sources  of  a  very  strong  unofficial  American  influence. 
Thus  emerged  a  very  difficult  problem  for  the  American 
Government  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

Missionaries  and  Neutrality 

Because  of  the  wise  and  conciliatory  policy  of  Japan  the 
missionaries  within  the  Empire  were  never  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion which  might  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  hostility  to 
the  existing  government.  In  both  China  and  Korea  very 
different  situations  developed,  one  in  connection  with  the 
Taiping  Rebellion  and  the  other  in  the  matter  of  Korean 
independence. 

The  influence  of  the  missionaries  on  the  beginnings  of 
the  Taiping  Rebellion  has  already  been  noted.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  Protestant  missionaries  with  the  Taipings, 
which  continued  at  least  until  1860,  has  also  been  men- 
tioned. When,  invl853,  the  American  Government  adopted 
toward  the  rebellion  a  policy  of  technical,. n^utralftx.  and 
non-interference,  and  when  at  the  same  time  Marshall 
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ignored  his  instructions  and  arlopted  the  poUey  of  sii»tjunine 
anti  supporting  the  Imperial^  authority,  fire^tlitififirand 
iiynipath"y~df  the  American  missionaries  Ix-came  a  great ' 
obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose.""  He  en- 
joined them  to  neutrality,  but  at  least  one  of  tbem  defied 
lum  and  visited  the  rebel  camp  at  Nanking.*"  Marshall's 
only  recourse,  for  the  enforcement  of  his  injunction,  was 
the  public  withdrawal  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
from  those  who  violated  it.  He  had  no  power  to  force  llit-ni 
to  desist.  At  the  same  time  the  country  was  in  great  tur- 
moil, the  Imperial  power  was  paralyzed,  and  the  iiiis.sion- 
aries  might  indulge  their  sympathies  with  the  utmost  im- 
punity. Meanwhile  their  government  in  Washington,  by 
no  means  as  positive  in  its  convictions  as  their  representa- 
tive in  China,  was  disposed  to  look  upon  the  revolulioc 
without  disfavor.  The  missionaries  were  in  this  one  respect 
in  a  common  class  with  the  smugglers.  The  .American  Gov- 
ernment hatl  taken  the  position  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
China  to  enforce  her  own  laws,  and  so  long  as  the  Impt'rinl 
Government  was  unable  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
opium,  or  munitions  for  the  rebels,  or  to  prevent  the  com- 
munication of  the  missionaries  with  Nanking,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done.    No  effective  solution  of  the  probleaJ 
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opposition  to  the  gradually  unfolding  purposes  of  China. 
The  m^ionaries  proc^eded^n  the^ theory  that  tke  govenir 
ment  which  was  most  favorable  to  their  work  was  the  best 
government  for  the  kingdom.  The  reduction  of  Korea  toll 
province  of  China  would  mean  the  extension  to  Korea  of 
the  anti-foreign  and  anti-Christian  influences  which  from 
the  time  of  the  Tientsin  massacre  were  preparing  the  way 
in  China  for  the  Boxer  uprising.  As  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment became  more  and  more  friendly  towards  them,  the 
missionaries  repaid  the  confidence  with  a  sturdy  and  char- 
acteristically American  support  of  Korean  claims  to  de  facto 
as  well  as  de  jure  independence.  This  support  was,  in  turn, 
a  great  encouragement  to  the  Koreans.  It  encouraged  them 
to  oppose  Yuan  Shi  Kai  in  the  period  preceding  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War,  and  it  was  an  even  greater  encouragement 
to  the  opposition  which  arose  against  the  intrigues  of 
Japan  and  Russia  in  the  years  that  followed.  That  it  misled 
the  Korean  people  into  the  assumption  that  the  American 
Government  would,  in  some  time  of  emergency,  intervene 
and  assume  protectorate  functions  over  the  peninsula,  there 
can  be  little  doubt. 

After  the  Sino-Japanese  War  Seoul  became  a  center  of 
incredible  intrigue  exceeding  even  that  which  preceded  the 
war.  The  Americannussionaries  openly  sided  with  the  king 
in  his  feeble  efforts  to  preserve  the  independence  of  his 
kingdom.  Both  the  Russian  and  the  Japanese  governments 
at  different  times  complained  at  the  actions  of  the  mission- 
aries. At  length,  unwillingly,  and  upon  repeated  orders 
from  the  Department  of  State,  the  American  Minister  sent 
to  every  American  citizen  in  Korea  the  following  notice 
which  was  also  published  in  The  Independent  (Seoul,  May 
15,  1897): 

"Legation  of  the  United  States. 
Seoul,  Korea,  May  11,  1897. 
Sir,— 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  I  am  reciuired  to  make 
publicly  known  to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  sojourning  or 
being  temporarily  or  permanently  in  Korea,  the  repeatedly  expressed 
view  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  it  behooves  loyal 
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rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries?  There  was  not 
entire  agreement  among  the  succeeding  American  ministers 
and  secretaries  of  state  on  this  point.*'  The  American  Gov- 
■  ernment  appears  to  have  been  reluctant  to  recognize  that  the 
missionaries  in  China  were  a  preferred  class,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  coveted  the  dis- 
tinction, but  in  time  all  the  treaty  rights  granted  to  the 
French  missionaries  and  applicable  to  the  Americans  were 
claimed  for  them  by  their  government  and  exercised.  The  * 
missionaries  established  themselves  in  the  interior,  they 
acquired  "perpetual  leases"  of  land,  and  they  demanded  pro-  * 
tection  from  the  Chinese  authorities.  Their  government 
collected  their  claims  for  damages  and  in  at  least  one  in- 
stance the  American  minister,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State,  intervened  to  secure  the  religious  tol-l 
eration  for  native  Christians  which  was  guaranteed  by 
treaty.'^  In  1896,  following  an  outburst  of  anti-missionary- 
and  anti-foreign  riots  in  various  provinces  the  American 
Government^secui^^jiirect-4ffid-«qjliciL  statement^ 
China  thai_tlie.inissionaries.liad  every  right  which  had  been, 
grantBd_to_lliE-Ereitch.^  In  the  course  of  years  the  mi? 
sionary  question  as  viewed  by  the  American  Government 
had  come  to  be  one  of  national  prestige.  To  accept  less  for 
the  Americans  than  wasgiven  to  the  French  woula^elnter- 
preted  JYr^g"f^K"iese,  so  it  was  believed,  as  a  weakness  "on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  which  would  lead  to~even 
greater  troublea_between  the  two  governments.'*  ~T^  mis- 
sionary question,  was  another  illustration  of  the  facTTliat 
direct  American  relations  with  the  Asiatic  states  were  sub- 
ject to  the  modifications  of  international  comoetitiqiir"  ^  ' 
TTie  rights  granted  to  the  missionaries  were  made  the 
basis  by  the  merchants  for  a  demand  for  further  opening 
of  the  country  to  trade,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  at  any  time  in  the  century  at  least  after  1870,  the 
Chinese  Government  would  have  at  least  removed  all  mis- 
sionaries from  the  interior  had  it  been  free  to  do  so.^'  The 
Protestant  missionaries  were  objectionable  to  the  local  au- 
thorities, to  the  gentry,  and  to  large  masses  of  the  ignorant 
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tion  whatever  with  other  governmentB  in  the  settlement  of 
missionary  troubles. 

China  was  blindly  and  injudiciously  contending  for  the 
integrity  not  merely  of  an  empire  but  also  of  a  form  of  social 
organization  both  of  which  were  disintegrating  before  her 
eyes.  Had  China  been  possessed  of  more  intelligent  and 
skillful  rulers  she  might  have  won  the  sympathy  of  the 
Americana  in  her  hopeless  struggle  for  there  was  a  measure 
.of  justice  on  her  side,  but  her  leaders  were  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  meet  the  situation,  and  China  lost  the  confidence  she 
so  sorely  needed  to  sustain  her  claims  to  Korea  and  against 
Japan.  The  missionaries  were  contending  for  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  toleration  and  missionary  freedom  without 
which  it  seemed  that  their  work  could  not  run  its  natural 
course.  When  one  compares  the  hospitality  they  received 
from  the  Japanese  and  Korean  governments  which  were 
never  coerced  by  the  foreign  powers  to  give  it,  with  the 
hostiUty  of  the  Chinese  who  had  granted  freedom  to  mis- 
sionaries in  1858  and  1860  only  after  they  had  been  intimi- 
dated by  the  powers,  one  wonders  whether  there  is  not  here 
a  clear  case  of  cause  and  effect.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Christian  missionary  work  in  China  did  not  receive  a  net 
benefit  from  the  protection  of  foreign  governments. 

On  the  other  hand  the  philanthropic  and  spiritual  inter- 
est of  an  increasing  number  qf^niericans,ijLthe  welfare  of 
China,  which  wasdirectly  ci^ated  by  the  missionaries,  was 
the  one  constant  force~"qperating  upon  American  public 
opinion  in  thelagt^ecades  of  the  nineteenth  centuryy^lie 
commercial  interes_t^r  the  United  States  in  China  rose  and 
fell  with  the  trade  returns.  The  political  interest  ran  par- 
alleljifith  the  course  of  traded/Both  dechned  steadily  froTn 
1860  to  1895.  In  general  one  may  conclude  that  while  the 
missionary  contributed  much  to  the  disintegration  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  in  the  last  century,  and  the  weakness  result- 
ing from  the  prostration  of  China  must  by  itself  now  be 
looked  upon  as  a  catastrophe,  he  was  at  the  same  time  creat- 
ing much  which  in  more  recent  years  has  operated  strongly 
to  repair  the  damage  which  had  been  done. 
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From  the  history  of  Chrbtian  missions  in  China,  Japan 
and  Korea  one  conclusion  stands  out  sharply:  much  hanu 
and  little  good  has  come  froinj^veromCDtaLpatronage  aiid 
protection  of  missionary  work;  and  the  missionary  rehvTers 
themost  enduring  serv'ice~to  the  people  among  whom  he 
labors  when  he  separates  himself  farthest  from  political 
concerns. 
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give  an  excellent  exposition  as  viewed  by  a  liberal  Protestant 
missionary. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


AMERICAN  TRADE:     1844-1898 

The  broad  history  of  the  American  commerce  with  Asia 
is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  this 
study  and  yet  certain  phases  of  it  cannot  be  neglected  if  one 
would  understand  the  course  of  American  policy.    The  verj' 
intimate  relation  between  trade  and  politics  in  the  first  halt' 
of  the  century  has  already  been  shown.    In  the  next  fiftj^ 
years  both  trade  and  politics  became  more  complex  and  itiM 
not  always  so  easy  to  trace  the  reIationBjiip....^Trade  histoom 
under  the  treaties  falls  naturally  intov^eeVieriods.  eac&l 
with  marked  and  peculiar  characteristic^     These  periodff4 
are:  1844-58^  1859-95  and  1896-1900.    The  treaties  of  1858  / 
are  a  clear  dividing  line  after  wTiIch  the  trade  which  hau 
hitherto  been  confined  to  China,  and  to  five  open  ports, 
spread  out  to  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  cities  in  Cbi^u 
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Americans,  in  so  far  as  it  extended  to  Asia  at  all,  was  cen- 
tered on  Japan  and  China  with  occasional  reference  to 
Korea  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Both  American  commerce  and  tonnage  increased  rapidly  •  /p  ^ 
from  1844  to  1858.    But  it  was  also  the  time  during  which    ^— ^ 
the  first  generation,  the  pioneer  traders  in  China,  disap- 
peared.   American  trade  was  being  carried  on  by  the  sons 
and  relatives,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  men  who  had  founded 
it.    The  significant  fact,  looking  towards  the  future,  was 
that  the  third  generation  in  these  families  was  not  remaining  ° 
in  the  trade.*     It  is,  probably,  no  injustice  to  those  who 
came  later,  to  state  that  the  American  mercantile  com- 
munity in  the  East  reached  its  point  of  maximum  vigor  <■ 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War.     Dry-rot 
was  already  setting  in  and  the  domestic  development  of  the 
United  States  was  such  that  men  of  ability  and  character 
equal  to  that  of  the  pioneers  in  Asia  could  now  find  ampler 
rewards  at  home  in  the  fields  of  manufacturing,  banking  and 
transportation.    The  East  India  trade  was  no  longer  an  El 
Dorado.  .     -,^  ^ 

The  period  of  1859-95  was  characterized  by  the  flecay,;  K^ 
withdrawal  orlaTlure  of  all  the  American  mercantile  houses 
famous  betore  the  trealTes  oTTientsin,  and  by  the  entrance 
of  no  new  merchants  who  rose  to  equal  eminence.  The  fail-t 
ures  of  Olyphan^and  Company  in  December,  1878,  and  ofl 
Russell  and  Company  in  June,  1891j  eliminated  two  of-the] 
most  famous  ofUie^  older  American  firms,  and  surrendered] 
to  British  and~German  competitors  a  prestige  and  commer-  I 
cial  leadership  in  (Jtiina  which  Americans  have  never  ~re-  1 
gained:  Noyounger  firms  and  no  American  banks  had  been 
developing  to  take  over  American  interests  and  carry  them 
on.  The  new  firms  which  had  appeared  since  the  Civil  War 
were,  with  very  few  notable  exceptions,  not  well  supplied 
with  capital,  and  sometimes  inclined  to  speculations  and 
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methods  whicli   brought  little  credit  to   .\merican   trade. 
This  was  especially  true  in  China. 

In  measuring  the  influence  of  t-rade  on  political  policy  it 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  trade  was  never  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  American  foreign  trade.'  From 
1821  to  1897  the  ratio  of  the  total  value  of  merchandise  im- 
ported into  and  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  trade 
with  all  Asia  ranged  from  5.90  to  6.97  per, cent  of  the  total' 
American^^rmer^  trade.  While  it  rose  in  an  exceptional 
-df,^ period  of  niiie  months  in  1843  to  nearly  14-  per  cent,  from 
/  1850  to  1890  it  ranged  either  slightly  above  or  sli^tly  below 

'*  5  per  cent.     Th^  pvpfirts  frnm  thp  l^nilprl  HliitJeS  W^reLgl""" 

^  as  compar£d_n'iilxiJie_ijnp_p.rJs — from  a  third  to  as  low  as  a 
tentli  as  much.  The  value^f  the  trade  with  China  drojpe'l 
steadily  from-lStiat£LlS97  from  3  In  less  thnn  ?  per  j^ent  of 
the  total  American  trade,  and  while  the  trade  with  Japan 
was  steadily  increasing  from  nothing,  it  had  reached  only 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  American  foreign  trade_in  1897. 
These  facts  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  in  tlie 
four  decades  following  the  close  of  the  American  Civil  War, 
the  trans- Pacific  trade  of  the  I'nited  Htutca  was  of  slight  im- 
portance to  the  American  people.  It  was  the  missionary 
and  political  interests  of  America  in  .Asia  which  kept  tfasj 
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tlie  China  trade."  After  the  Sino-Japaoese  War  the  entire 
trade  with  Asia  was  greatly  stimulated  but  Japan  retaiiieil 
the  lead.  In  1897  the  total  trade  between  the  United  StVles 
aiicT  China  was  $32,328,295  while  the  trade  with  Japan  had 
reached  $37^265,234.  (.See  above  table.)  The  more  uu- 
porlant  factors  in  the  increase  of  tlie  Japan  over  the  China 
trade  were :  the  purchase  of  an  increasing  proportion  jjMga 
^nd  ailk  in  Jfljian_for  which  China  had  been  the  solesource 
before  1860;  and  the  beginning  ylmanufactunng^in^Japan 
which  created  a  market  for  an  increasing  amount  of_Aineri- 
can  raw  cotton.  The  trade  with  Korea  was  trivial.t  An- 
other factor  tending  to  promote  the  Japanese  trade  was  the 
entrance  of  Japanese  commission  houses  into  the  United 
States  after  the  Centennial  EspositJon  of^l876. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  trade~condrtions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  NJ^Kiuley-admimsiratien-comes  from  a 
review  of  the  commercial  policies  of  the  competing  nations 
in  the  preceding  generation.  W^tnt  ^-prp  ||ip  popsililp  nip^h. 
_od8_of  promgting^trade  and  how  far  had  the  Americans 
adopted  those  methods  with  success?  Broadly  speaking 
there  were,  aside  from  the  simple  exchange  of  commodities, 
the  following  methods:  ownership  of  merchant  fleets;  plic^  — 
ing  of  foreign  advisers  in  Dositions  of  influence  in  "the  aeBM 
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Decline  of  American  Shipping 

The  decline  of  the  American  merchant  marine  which  j 
became  so  marked  after  the  Civil  War  was  somewhat  re-  I 
tarded  in  Chinese  and  Japanese  waters  by  special  circum- 
stances. 

J  The  treaties  qf_  Tipntjiin  by  increasing  the  number  of 
open  ports  and  opening  the  Yangtze  River  as  far  as  Hankow 
to  foreign  ships  created  a  new  demand  for  vessels  which 
were  more  dependable  than  the  native  junks.  ^  The  dis- 
ordered internal  conditions  of  China  and  Japan  made  it  ^ 
especially  convenient  not  only  for  the  foreigners  but  also  for 
native  merchants  to  entrust  their  cargoes  to  insurable  vessels 
under  foreign  flags  which  were  best' able  to  command  the, 
respect  of  insurgents  and  most  hkely  to  have  their  claims 
paid  in  case  of  loss  by  capture.>Th_e_se  conditions  coincided 
with  the  improvement  of  steam  navigation.  The  result  was 
the  creation  immediately  of  a  considerable  fleet  of  relatively 
small  steamers  under  foreign  flags  which  obtained  a  very- 
large  share  of  the  rapidly  developing  trade.  The  number  of 
these  vessels  was  swollen  in  China  by^he  practice  of  selling 
to  the  Chinese  lorcha  owners  the  right  to  use  a  foreign  flag, 
over  ffieir  vessels.  This  was  accomphshed  by  an  ingenious"^ 
transaction  in  which  the  technical  ownership  of  the  lorcha 
was  transferred  to  the  foreigner  who  in  turn  gave  back  to 
the  Chinese  a  mortgage  for  the  full  value  of  the  vessel  which 
carried  with  it  the  right  to  operate  the  craft.  The  foreign 
flag  was  then  hoisted  as  an  evidence  of  foreign  ownership 
but  the  foreigner  named  in  the  vessel's  papers  never  ap- 
peared except  in  case  of  trouble  with  either  the  native  or 
foreign  authorities  when  his  technical  ownership  was  suffi- 
cient to  bring  any  legal  troubles  which  might  arise  into  the 
extraterritorial  courts.  These  semi^^audulent  transac- 
tions were  winked  at  by  the  foreign  authorities  and  led  to 
great  abuses  for  many  years. '^  The  lorcha  Arrow  which  gave 
so  much  trouble  to  Viceroy  Yeh  at  Canton_i_aJ856  had  been 
flying  the  British  flag  under  such  an  arrangement.  There 
was  at  least  one  American  merchant  in  the  two  decades  fol- 
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lowing  the  treaties  of  1858  who  speciaJized  in  this  clasa  of 
business. 

The  American  mercantile  houses  had  entered  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  China  under  tlie  Iransfihipment  provisions  of 
the  Cushing  treaty  and  as  a  part  of  the  opium  traffic,  and 
were  well  prepared   to  enter  into  the  new  ftpportunities 
created  by  the  treaties  of  1S,5S.    EusscU  aiuLCunipMay  or- 
ganized  the  Shanghai  Steam   Naviji^alion  Company  and 
within  a  few  years  had  no  less  than  !jixteeu_a.'?^'Ti5Xs  en- 
gaged in  the  coast^wisc  im_(i  river  liadc.    Fimr  of  these  had 
been  built  in  the  Fnited  Slates  and  had  carried  American- 
registers.    One  was  built  in  tlie  United  States  and  sold  ia 
a  Japanese  daimio  who  resold  it  to  the  Shanghai  conipanftT 
Six  were  built  in  Scotland  after  1868  and  brought  to  Shang- 
hai under  British  register.     Five  had  been  built  at  Shang- 
hai,'   They  were  operated  under  the  American  flag  under 
consular  "sailing-letters,"  the  flag  being  merely  an  e\'iden« 
of  American  ownership  but  not,  of  course,  of  Americfln 
registry.     Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  American  seamen  and 
masters  in  the  Far  East,  and  still  more  because  Chinese  or  J 
other  non-American  labor  was  cheaper  it  became  cuatomarjrj 
to  dispense  almost  or  even  entirely  with  American  citizt 
in  the  operation  of  these  vessels,  even  the  master  being  il 
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suhsifiv  of  Sr)()n,()()0  aiiiiuallv,  l)Ut  two  years  later  it  was 
(lisc'overecl  that  a  million  dollars  had  been  s|)rnt  to  secure 
this  additional  assistance  from  the  government  and  in  1877 
when  the  original  grant  expired  all  subsidy  was  eliminated. 
This  line  of  steamers  was  originally  intended  to  run  by  way 
of  Honolulu  to  Japan  and  Shanghai,  but  the  company  was 
released  from  the  obligation  to  stop  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  was  thus  able  to  reduce  the  distance  to  be  sailed  by 
taking  the  great-circle  route.  The  subsidizing  of  this  line 
of  steamers  was  often  referred  to  in  later  years  when  the 
perennial  question  of  ship-subsidies  appeared,  either  as  an 
argument  to  prove  the  value  of  them  or  to  show  their  cor- 
rupting influence.  Probably  more  important  than  the  gov- 
ernment aid  was  the  rapid  development  of  the  Chinese  immi-* 
gration,  which  was  extremely  profitable.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  Pacific  Mail  continued  Jo.  operate  its  .lines  after  the 
subsidy  was  rempy^  and  that  in  later  years  another  com- 
"pany,  iKe  Occifiental  and  Oriental,  put  on  four  additional 
vessels.  It'-^ght  also  to  be  mentioned  that  these  latter 
steamers  were  of  British  construction  and  ownership,  being 
merely  leased  to  an  American  company. 

Neither  the  Japanese  nor  the  Chinese  accepted  with 
complacency  the  passing  of  their  coast-wise  trade  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  Japan  immediately  entered  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  nautical  education  and  ship-building  and  as  rapidly 
as  possible  entered  both  the  Cahfornia  and  the  China  trade, 
while  China  also  displayed  an  unwonted  degree  of  enterprise 
which  resulted  in  the  organization,  under  the  patronage  of 
Li  Hung  Chang,  of  the  China  Merchants  Company,  with  a 
view  to  competition  with  the  steamers  under  foreign  flags. 
For  the  assistance  of  this  new  company  a  form  of  subsidy 
'  was  devised  in  which  the  company  was  permitted  to  trans- 
port the  government  rice  from  the  Yangtze  and  Shanghai  to 
Tientsin  at  rates  in  excess  of  current  freight  rates.  The 
American  vessels  were  unable  to  meet  this  competition,  ac- 
companied as  it  was  by  the  undoubted  anti-foreign  senti- 
ment of  Chinese  merchants  and  government  alike,  and  in 
1877  Russell  and  Company  sold  its  fleet  to  the  China  Mer- 
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The  first  experience  of  the  Chinese  Government  with 
American  assistants  was  in  the  employment  of  Ward  and 
Burgevine  in  the  suppression  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion. 
Ward  rendered  an  honorable  service,  but  Burgevine  left  a 
stain  upon  his  country's  reputation.  The  purchase  of  the 
JLay-Osborne  Flotilla  in  England  led  to  a  newTnleresf  te" 
coal  mines,  the  product  of  which  would  be  so  much  in  de- 
man^Tor  steam  navigation  of  government  vessels,  Raphael 
Cumpelly,  an  American  who  had  just  completed  similar  * 
geological  surveys  for  the  Japanese  Government,  was  in- 
vited to  make  a  report  on  Chinese  coal  resources.  This  might 
have  led  to  an  early  development  of  Chinese  mines  under 
American  supervision  had  not  the  Lay-Osbome  Flotilla  be- 
come such  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen.  The  return  of  this  fleet  not  only  put  an  end  to  the 
interest  in  coal  mines  but  also  made  the  government  wary  ■ 
of  foreign  advisers  like  Mr,  Lay.* 

Following  the  end  of  the  Taiping  Rebellion  several  Eng- 
lishmen and  Frenchmen  from  Ward's  or  Gordon's  armies 
entered  Chinese  service,  especially  in  the  supervision  of 
arsenals.  No  Americans  were  similarly  employed  for  there  - 
wereTio  competent  candidates.  The  next  important  post 
in  the  Chinese  service  for  which  an  American  was  a  possible 
candidate  was  in  connection  with  the  uhmese  navy  which 
Li  Hung  Chang  had  begun  to  develop  aDout  i»su.  Com- 
modore  Shufeldt  thought  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  posi- ' 
tion  througji  the  intrigues  of  other  governments.  There 
may  have  been  a  measure  of  truth  in  Shufeldt's  suspicions, 
but  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  the  man  who  wrote,  even 
in  confidence,  the  famous  Sai^nt  letter,  could  have  ren- 
dered a  very  effective  service  to  either  the  Chinese  or  his  own 
countrymen.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  employment 
of  foreign  advisers  for  China  the  American  interests  were 
not  well  represented,  but  they  would  appear  to  have  had  as 
much  representation  as  they  deserved  or  as  was  warranted 
by  the  proportion  of  American  to  the  total  foreign  trade  of 

oBdal  commDDlcatloDB  to  tbe  Amerlfao  reprpHpntnllTc  Id  Chinn  wax  to  aak 
him  to  replace  an  AmerlOD  then  In  the  CuHtomB  aeirlce  witb  one  ot  Seward's 
poiitieai  frienda. 
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^  China.  The  failure  of  Russell  andCompany  i" J891  gread. 
[i prejudiced  the  Chinese  agauTst  Ainencans!  TRe  Chinese 
'Mjovernment  lost  lieavily  m  this  failure  and  Li  Hung  ChaiiR 
is  reported  to  have  stated  shortly  after  the  failure,  which 
came  at  a  time  when  the  immigratiou  question  was  produc- 
ing the  maximum  amount  of  trouble,  that  he  would  never 
again  employ  an  ;Vmerican  for  any  purpose. 

!  Japan  turned  freely  to  America  for  advice  and  was 
fortunate  in  securing  a  large  number  of  Americans  of  excel- 
lent ability  and  character.'  However,  the  greater  number 
of  the  Americans  in  Japanese  service  were  employed  either 
in  the  development  of  the  school  system  or  otherwise  in 
positions  which  were  only  remotely  related  to  trade.  Japan 
turned  to  the  United  States  for  assistance  in  building  her 
new  navy  after  the  Restoration,  and  even  earlier  had  pur- 
chased^veral  American-built  naval  vessels,  hut  ui  such 
matters  the  Americans  were  at  an  obvious  dlsadvantagt* 
because  the  American  navy  was  itself  rapidly  declining,  and 
American  ship-yard^s  had  already  lost  their  world-wide  su- 
premat-y.  The  Japanese  orders  for  naval  vessels  during  the 
American  Civil  War  appear  to  have  been  handled  in  a  way 
which  could  not  lead  to  extended  future  orders.  Jananeae— 
interests  were  badlv  served.    However  the  ranid  increase^H 
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treaty  port,  and  in  the  other  a  business  privilege  or  cohtract 
granted  to  foreigners  by  the  government. 

In  the  foreign  settlements  established  after  the  treaties  * 
of  Tientsin  in  China  the  Americans  came  out  badly.  While 
the  American  minister  was  "junketing"  through  Europe  to 
the  Orient  and  back  in  1859  and  1860 — the  term  accurately 
describes  the  conditions  under  which  John  E.  Ward  assumed 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  ofBce — there  was  no  onfe 
to  uphold  tjiejjtiftciples  .of  the  international  foreign  settle- 
mentasUifijtJiad  been  worked  out  at  Shanghai  in.lSaSt^T*;/ 
■Cnopposed,  the  "Briti^  reverted  to  the  plaii^wbich_HmQ- 
phrey  Marshall  had  overthrctJEn,  and  established  at  Hankow  ■ 
and  Canton  British  settlements  in  which  the  Briti^  Gov- 
ernment leased  the  land  from  China  and  then  issued  titles 
to  applicants  in  the  form  of  sub-leases.  Thus  disappeared 
even  the  safe-guard  to  Chinese  sovereignty  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  earliest  Shanghai  land  regulations  where  the 
title,  although  registered  at  the  British  consulate,  was  actu- 
ally issued  by  the  taotai.  There  was  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  to  discriminate  against  the  Americans 
and  when  Tientsin  was  opened  a  lease  for  a  settlement 
was  actually  issued  to  the  American  consul,  but  it  was'  never 
approved  by  his  government.  At  the  new  ports  the  Ameri- 
cans were  quite'satisfied  with  their  allotments  of  land,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  idea  of  an  international  settlement 
had  been  superseded  by  that  of  a  series  of  national  settle- 
ments such  as  the  British  and  French  had  originally  contem- 
plated. The  effect  of  this  change  was  to  place  the  desirable 
water-front  or  mercantile  property  at  each  newly  opened 
treaty  port  under  the  control  of  some  power  other  than 
China  and  to  make  the  Americans  tenants  of  some  European 
nation.  The  result  was  that  when  in  later  years  new  Ameri- 
can firms  appeared  in  China  the  most  desirable  locations  ■ 
were  all  preempted  and  the  Americans  had  to  take  what  was  ' 
left."  ^Prospective  American  interests  in  1858-61  suffered  in 
this  respect  in  China  because  they  were  indolently  repre- 
sented. In  1862  Burlingame  found  that  both  the  French 
and  the  British  residents  were  disposed  to  assume  that  the 
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East  India  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York  to  lay  cables 
along  the  coast  of  China  as  far  south  as  Hongkong.^^  The  ^ 
line  thus  projected  would  be  linked  up  to  the  Russian  tele- 
graph already  completed  to  Kiatka,  800  miles  from  Peking, 
to  the  Russo- American  line  by  way  of  Kamtchatka  and 
Alaska,  and  at  nongkonglo"  a  proposed  British  line  from 
India.  In  order  to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  rival  claimants  for  this  important  concession  it  had 
become  necessary  for  the  Americans  to  agree  to  make  the 
company  international  in  character  by  admitting  both  Brit- 
ish and  French  share-holders.  But  the  East  India  Telegraph 
Company  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  passed  beyond  the 
promotion  stage.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Russo-Ai^mericaiL^ 
company  it  also  disappeared.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  an  extensive  plan  could  ever  have  been  realized  by 
Americans  without  generous  assistance  from  abroad,  al- 
though the  Russo-American  company,  which  was  almost 
identical  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  company,  spent  - 
$3,000,000  before  abandoning  the  northern  line. 

A  part  of  the  plan  thus  first  promoted  by  Americans  was 
inmiediately  taken  up  by  the  Danes,  who  occupied  an  espe- 
cially favorable  political  position  because  they  were  friendly 
with  both  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  The  Orftat  Northern^ 
Telegraph  Company;^  (Danish)  supported  by  Sir  Thomas 
Wade  at  Peking  secured  in  1870  the  privilege  of  laying  a 
cable  along  the  coast  northward  from  Hongkong  to  Shanghai 
with  the  understanding  that  the  cable  ends  at  the  various 
ports  were  to  be  carried  to  hulks  moored  in  the  ports  and  not 
to  be  landed.  The  entrance  of  the  Danish  Company  marked 
the  disappearance  of  American  interests  from  the  telegraph 
situation  m  unina.^  However  the  Americans  gave  the  most 
cordial  support  to  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company 
and  assisted  in  its  promotion  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  In 
1874,  when  the  military  value  of  the  telegraph  was  revealed 
to  the  Chinese  at  the  time  of  the  threatened  Japanese  at- 
tack on  Formosa  M.  M.  De  Lano,  the  American  consul  at 
Foochow,  represented  the  Danish  interests  and  conducted  a 
large  part  of  the  negotiations  by  which  the  Great  Northern 
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Telegraph  Company  Becured  the  ric^ts  not  mljr  ftv  a  aiUe 
to  Formosa  but  also  for  certain  land  lines  in  ViikamkJ^'^    At' 

about  the  same  time  the  Woosung  Railway  Company 
granted  permission  to  the  Danes  to  land  their  line  at  Woo- 
sung  and  carry  it  to  the  international  settlement  at  Shanghai 
over  the  property  recently  purchased  for  the  railway.  ; 

The  Chinese,  however,  viewed  the  extension  of  telM 
graphs  with  timidity.  Not  only  were  there  objections  fro» 
the  superstitious  people  and  geomancera  who  urged  that  the* 
wires  would  disturb  the  fungshui,  but  the  government  also 
feared  that  it  would  be  unable  to  protect  the  lines  and  that 
their  injury  by  either  thievea  or  the  superstitioup  wmild 
result  in  the  inevitable  claim  for  damages  and  perhaps  for 
further  demands  by  the  treaty  powers.  The  W'oosung- 
Shanghai  line  was  ordered  removed,  the  cable  to  Formosa 
was  postponed,  and  the  government  purchased  the  land  Unes 
in  Fukien  and  then  destroyed  them.  Before  1875  the 
Chinese  Government  had  adopted  the  policy  also  in  opera- 
tion in  Japan  of  excluding  foreigners  from  the  ownership 
or  control  of  both  telegraphs  and  railroads.  /The  difference 
between  China  and  Japan  kt  this  point  was  that  while  the 
Japanese  were  earnestly  seeking  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
skill  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  such  utilities, 
sending  multitudes  of  students  abroad  and  employing  many 
foreign  teachers  at  home,  the  Chinese  Government  was  pur- 
suing its  customary  policy  of  advancing  to  meet  no  problem 
and  solving  each  one  as  much  by  denial  and  evasion  as  I 
possible.  I 

Military  necessity,  aided  by  the  enlightened  convictions  ' 
of  Li  Hung  Chang  and  a  few  other  niihtary  officials,  was 
nevertheless  slowly  crowding  the  Chinese  Government  to 
take  action  and  in  1881,  while  retaining  Chinese  ownership 
of  the  lines,  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  gave  to  the  Gr^atNorthern 
Telegraph  Company  the  contract  for  the  construefiStroL 
some  new  lan^Hines  in  the  vicinity  of  Tientsin  and  Peking. 
The  American  Government  viewed  this  advance  of  Danidi 
interests  without  dissatisfaction,  although  Secretary  of  State 
Fish  (March  4,  1875)  had  already  expressed  disapprove  tit 
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the  evident  monopolistic  character  of  the  Danish  intentions. 
But  the  Americans  became  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  the 
Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company  when  it  became  known 
that  Li  Hung  Chang  had  negotiated  with  the  company  for  a  ^ 
monopoly  of  the  cable  lines.  According  to  the  reported  con- 
tract any  American  company  would  be  excluded  for  twenty 
years  from  the  right  even  to  land  a  cable  at  a  Chinese  port. 
'  The  American  Government  protested  energetically  .. 
against  the  ratification  of  this  contract  but  in  vain.  Prince 
Kung  officially  stated  that  whenever  an  American  company 
might  desire  to  lay  a  cable  Hpfwppn  Jflpan  and  China  an 
arrangement  would  be  made  "which  shall  not  disappoint  the 
American  company  in  the  least  degree."  ^^  This  answer 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  reasonably  satisfactory  but  in  fact 
it  was  not,  for  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company 
made  a  secret  contract  with  the  Japanese  Government  which « 
secured  a  monopoly  of  cables  westward  from  Japan.  The 
precise  form  of  Prince  Kung's  statement  leaves  one  wonder- 
ing whether  he  knew  of  the  monopoly  in  Japan  or  whether 
the  wording  of  the  statement  had  been  suggested  to  him  by 
those  who  did.  At  any  rate  the  Americans  were  now  com- 
pletely excludedfrom  carrying  a  trans-Pacific  cable  to 
China  by  way  of  Japan  whicITwas  the  natural  route.  More 
alertness  in  Tokio  might  have  prevented  the  consummation 
of  an  arrangement  so  disadvantageous  to  Americans.* 

The  First  Railways 

Eveai  before  the  Restoration  was  accomplished  both  the 
Japanese  and  the  foreigners  became  interested  in  railroads 
in  Japan.  British,  French  and  American  interests  were 
competing  for  privileges.  While  United  States  Minister 
Van  Valkenburgh  was  absent  from  Yedo  at  the  opening  of 
Osaka  in  January,  1868,  A.  L.  C.  Portman,  temporarily  act- 

•Wben  In  the  nineties  the  American  Government  nought  to  promote  the 
laying  of  a  trans-Pacific  cable,  Japan  was  more  than  willing  to  cooperate  In  a 
Japanese-American  cable,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Danish  monopoly  from 
granting  to  Americans  the  right  to  land  in  Japan  or  Formosa  cables  which 
would  connect  eitlier  with  China  or  Luzon.  The  AmerlcanB  were  therefore 
forced  to  lay  the  trans-Pacific  cable  by  way  of  Guam  with  extensions  to  Japan 
and  China. 
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ing  as  charge  at  Yetlo,  apparently  without  any  instructions 
either  from  liis  superior  or  from  Washington,  and  also  with- 
out any  definite  financial  support,  secured  from  the  Yedn 
government  (January  16,  1868)  a  concession  for  a  railroad 
'  from  Yokohama  to  Tokio  to  be  built  and  owned  by  Atneri- 
^  cans.  The  contract  provided  that  the  government  would 
have  the  right  to  purchase  the  road  at  any  time  at  fifty  per 
cent  above  its  cost.  The  new  government,  however,  refiL'ted 
to  ratify  the  contract,  and  immediately  adopted  the  pohey 
of  keeping  all  railroads  as  well  as  telegi-aph  lines  exclusively 
in  Japanese  ownership.  Shortly  afterwards  H.  N.  Lay.  of 
Lay-Osborne  Flotilla  fame,  appeared  in  Japan  as  the  agcni 
of  British  firms  which  desired  to  build  railroads.  An  agree- 
ment was  reached  as  a  result  of  which  Mr,  Lay  proceederl  t'- 
Loudon  and  advertised  (AprU  23,  1870)  a  l«aii  of  £100.0(i«i 
to  be  made  to  Japan  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad.  r-:iv 
stated  that  the  receipts  of  the  road  as  well  as  the  custora^i  i ' 
all  the  treaty  ports  wouM  be  pledged  for  payment.  Tii' 
Japanese  repudiated  this  statement  of  Mr,  Lay  who  wa* 
again  betraying  his  inclination  to  misinterpret  and  excted— 
his  instructions  just  as  he  had  done  in  the  purchase  of  till 
flotilla  for  China  eight  years  before.  The  terms  of  the  Ioi^| 
were  changed,  but  British  capital  was  secured  and  Briti^ 
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rassnients  of  the  Lay-()sl)()rne  Elotilla  and  the  defection  of 
Burgevine  frc.^li  in  his  miiid.  replied  that  I'aihvays  could  he  a 
benefit  to  China  only  if  they  were  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese,  and  he  declined  even  to  present  the  petition 
to  Peking.  A  few  months  later  Sir  MacDonald  Stephenson 
came  to  China,  at  the  suggestion  of  British  merchants,  and 
made  a  somewhat  superficial  survey  of  possible  railway 
routes. 

The  next  effort  to  introduce  railway  building  into  the 
empire  was  stimulated  by  the  construction  of  the  Yoko- 
hama-Tokio  line.  At  the  port  of  Shanghai  there  was  a 
transportation  problem  somewhat  like  that  at  Tokio.  The 
foreign  shipping  found  it  convenient  to  anchor  in  the  Woo- 
sung  River  a  dozen  miles  below  the  foreign  settlement.  A 
raikoad  from  the  anchorage  to  the  city  would  serve  a  pur- 
pose similar  to  the  Yokohama-Tokio  line.  Oliver  B.  Brad- 
ford, Arnerican  vice  consul  at  Shanghais  with  the  approval  of 
George  F.  Seward,  the  consul  general,  and  of  United  States 
Minister  Low  at  Peking,  as  well  as  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Department  of  State,  undertook  to  promote  the  construc- 
tion of  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  from  the  anchorage  at  Woo-  ^ 
sung  lo^Kahghai.^* 

[ree  obstacles  appeared.  At  the  request  of  the  Chinese 
Government  which  had  become  alarmed  at  the  prospective 
demands  of  foreigners  for  railroad  privileges  in  the  ap- 
proaching revision  of  the  treaties,  Anson  Burlingame  had 
secured  from  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of ^  ISg&.lhfi. 
stipulation  (Article  8)  that  the  United  States  ^^do  hereby 
freely  disclaim  and  disavow  any  intention  or  right  to  inter- 
ven67rrtfiE3omest^  of  China  iu  regard  to 

the  construction  of  railroads^  telegraphs  or  other  inateriaT 
improvements."  The  second  obstacle  was  that  the  Chinese  "^ 
had  assumed  tlie  policy  of  reserving  all  railroad  rights  to 
themselves.  Third,  Bradford  had  no  adequate  financial 
backing.  He  was  purely  a  promoter.  The  first  obstacle  was 
ignored,  the  second  was  met  by  fraud  and  the  third,  after 
vain  attempts  to  interest  American  capital  which  at  that 
time  was  not  even^qual  tcrfinancingTSilways  in  America, 
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The  Woosung  Railway  episode  has  been  given  at  some 
length  because  it  serves  to  throw  light  on  the  contemporary 
conditions  of  American  trade.  American  capital  was  not 
seeking  an  entrance  into  either  Japan  or  China  in  this 
period,  while  British  capital  was  eager  for  opportuities. 
The  Americans  who  stand  forth  in  the  trade  history  of  this 
period  were  adventurers  and  promoters  lacking  both  the 
character  and  the  business  connections  which  would  have 
been  necessary  to  establish  and  carry  through  large  under- 
takings. They  were  utterly  unlike  the  earlier  Americans 
who  by  just,  generous  and  conciliatory  business  methods 
won  the  confidence  of  Chinese  merchants  in  the  old  pre- 
treaty  days  at  Canton.  Now,  while  British  and  Continental 
merchants  and  capitalists  were  appearing  in  China  with 
ample  resources  and  respectable  personnel,  prepared  to 
make  investments,  loan  money,  or  otherwise  meet  the  needs 
of  the  situation,  the  American  merchants  were  steadily 
losing  ground  and  the  American  consulates  reeked  with 
malodorous  scandals.  Americans  were  not  prepared  to  do 
business  in  the  East  on  a  large  scale.  Both  citizens  and  capi- 
tal could  find  more  satisfactory  returns  at  home  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States. 

Railway  Construction  in  China  after  1885 

Railway  construction  in  China  again  became  a  mooted 
question  in  1885,  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-Chinese  War.  * 
In  1886  there  were  gathered  at  Tientsin  and  Peking  the 
largest  number  of  "concession-hunters''  yet  seen  in  China. 
A  German  syndicate  had  sent  representatives  who  were 
reported  to  be  seeking  to  loan  to  China  £35,000,000  for  rail- 

posals)  with  snspicion  and  dislike  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  offlcinls  and  the 
government  itseli,  and  to  tend  to  retard  for  several  vears  their  introduction 
Into  the  empire.  This  feeling  has  no  connection  with  the  merits  of  such  enter- 
prises, which  the  Chinese  do  to  a  considerable  extent  both  understand  and 
appreciate,  but  it  is  due  wholly  and  solely  to  the  deceit  and  fraud  practiced 
at  the  commencement  by  the  original  promoters  of  the  scheme.'*  (Consul 
General  G.  Wiley  Wells  to  Department  of  State,  November  20.  1877J>) 

The  excerpt  is  from  a  report  on  the  moral  delinquencies  of  the  American 
consulate  at  Shanghai  which  resulted  in  an  exhaustive  investigation  by  the 
Department  of  State,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  then 
the  proposed  impeachment  of  George  F.  Seward.  One  of  the  Indictments 
against  Bradford  was  his  connection  with  the  railroad.  Both  Bradford  and 
Seward   were  removed  from   office. 
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pany,  bid  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Tientsin  to; 
Xa£u  which  woiflJ  actMI^nSecome  a  link  in  the  projected 
Tientsin-Kaiping  road,  but  American  capitalists  were  un- 
willing to  advance  a  loan  for  the  work  and  the  contract  went 
to  the  Kaiping  Company.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
Americans  made  a  bid  for  the  construction  of  80  miles  of 
road  in  Formosa,  but  were  under-bid  by  a  British  company 
which  secured  the  contract. 

The  year  1887  was  one  of  great  activity  among  the 
foreign  investorsT^A  Chinese- American  bank  was  projected. 
This  was  supported  by  the  so-called  Philadelphia  Syndicate  ^ 
and  received  the  approval  of  Li  Hung  Chang.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  loan  the  government  80,000,000  taels  to  finance 
railway  construction,  and  to  organize  a  mint.  The  same 
interests  also  secured  extensive  concessions  including  the 
right  to  install  telephone  systems.  The  Yamen  refused  to 
ratify  the  agreement,  and  although  efforts  were  made  subse- 
quentlyTb  revive  the  scheme  nothing  ever  came  of  it.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  it  had  been  from  the  outset  more  a 
promoters'  than  an  investors'  proposition. 

The  French  syndicate  likewise  failed  to  secure  the  desired 
concessions  and  was  diverted  to  the  construction  of  fortifica-v 
tions  at  Port  Arthur.  A  considerable  amount  of  American 
equipment  was  used  in  the  Tientsin-Kaiping  line  which  was 
opened  in  1888,  but  it  could  not  be  claimed  that  Americans 
had  accomplished  much  towards  regaining  the  commercial 
position  in  China  which  they  had  occupied  in  1860.  The 
causes  of  their  failure  had  been  lack  of  capital  and  inade- 
quate  authoritative  representation  in  China  able  to^conclude 
business  agreemente. 

The  close  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  an  entirely  new  phase  of  China's  financial  relations 
with  the  West.  Before  1894  the  Chinese  Government  had 
been  proceeding  oiTtEe'pnllCiplenof  borrow  pos- 

sible ancl  retaining  complete  control  of  both  mines  and  rail- 
roads.  The  pohcy  had  been  successful  in  a  purely  negative 
way.  China  became  debtor  to  foreigners  to  only  a  shght 
extent,  but  meanwhile  Chinese  capital  had  not  been  forth- 


coming  to  build  railways.  The  Chinese  investors  dlatnisted 
Chinese  stock  cninpanies  and  they  had  nn  relish  for  lending 
money  to  their  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact  current 
rates  of  interest  among  the  Chmese  were  very  much  higher 
than  the  rates  at  which  money  could  be  borrowed  from 
abroad;  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  in  1894  when  China 
would  be  forced  into  the  foreign  markets.  The  expenses  of 
the  war  with  Japan  rather  than  the  need  for  railways  cre- 
ated the  immediate  necessity.  At  the  close  of  the  war  China 
was  indebted  to  foreign  money  lenders  to  the  extent  ofj 
£7,000,000  secured  by  the  customs.  It  then  became  neces- 
sary to  borrow  200.000,000  tndu  to  pay  the  indemnity  to 
Japan.  American  bankers  offered  to  make  all  oi-  part  of  this 
loan  but  their  competitors  offered  Tnore  fiivorable  terras, 
About  £16,000,000  were  supplied  by  Russian  and  French 
banks  with  interest  at  4  per  cent  under  a  guaranty  by  the 
Russian  Government,  and  an  equal  amount  by  a  Britisli- 
German  syndicate  at  5  per  cent,  secured  by  customs  receipts, 
China  now  entered  upon  the  most  discouraging  and  dis- 
astrous phase  of  her  foreign  relations.  Having  been  ra< 
or  less  estranged  from  the  United  States  by  both  the  immi 
gration  and  the  Korean  matters,  and  having  been  practii 
deserted   by  Great   Britain  in   the  war  with  Japan, 
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of  greatest  need  China  was  helpless ;  rich  in  resources  and  in 
intellectual  ability  but  impoverished  by  a  corrupt  and  unen- 
lightened government.  By  a  tactful  and  conciliatory  policy 
at  feKingy  Kussia  naa  long  been  preparing  for  this  hour  of 
opportunity.  Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  moment,  that  while 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century 
Amftrififtn  tradfi  nr  i^Ti^f^rifift^  invpst^fs  had  actually  suffered 
a  ne^Tois  because  of  the  disastrous  treaties  and  agreements 
whicKTChina  made  voluntarily  or  otherwise  with  Russia. 
France  and  England,  yet  the  presence  of  large  European 
ffeets  and  the  steady  pressure  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives at  Peking  exercised  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  letting 
of  such  contracts  for  railway  construction  as  the  Americans 
desired.  The  Americans,  ^unsugported^  by .  guarantees  of 
their  governnient,  were  at  a^disadyantage^ 
Europeans  who  had  become^ jg^oliticai  agents  aF  well  as 

money-Ign^ifiraJ 

"  TKreeor  four  American  companies,  one  from  Japan,  but 
the  others  hitherto  unknown  in  China,  appeared  in  1896 ' 
seeking  the  opportunity  to  build  railways.  A  preliminary 
agreement  was  made  to  give  the  contract  for  a  line  from 
Hankow  to  Peking  to  one  of  two  competing  American  firm^ 
but  Belgians,  backed  by  French  and  Russian  capital,  were 
prepared  to  give  more  favorable  terms  to  China.  The 
Chinese  were  disposed  to  favor  the  Americans  and  at  the  last 
minute  would  have  given  them  the  contract,  so  it  is  believed, 
but  the  representatives  of  the  American  banks  were  without 
authority  to  act  quickly,  if  at  all,  and  the  diplomatic  pres- 
sure at  Peking,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Brit- 
ish, turned  the  contract  over  to  the  Belgian  company.*  Thfi^ 
strufi^gle  for  contracts  had  assumed  ^  political  character  but 
the  Americans  retained  a  clear  advantage  over  their  com- 
petitors because  the  Chinese  recognized  that  the  United 
States  had  no  territorial  designs.    In  April,  1§98,  afteT^ 


•It  has  bw»n  fnHjuently  ntntcMl  that  this  contract  wnn  lopt  to  tho  Americans 
because  the  Department  of  State  would  not  support  the  claims  of  the  Ameri- 
can company.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  mistakon  assumption.  V.  S.  Minister 
Denby  wrote,  October  20,  1897 :  "The  night  before  the  Belgian  contract  for 
the  Hankow-Paoting-fu  line  was  let,  It  was  offered  to  an  American  but  he  had 
DO  power  to  accept  it.'* 
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great  deal  of  manoeuvering  the  Chinese  minister  in  Waah- 

I  ington  signed  a  contract  for  an  American  syndicate  to  huild 
the  Canton-Hankow  jine.  At  about  the  same  time  China 
expressed  a  willingness  to  give  to  Americans  the  right  to 
build  a  line  northward  from  Felving  to  I\algan.  With  both 
tJjis  and  the  Can  ton -Hankow^  line  went  valuable  mining 
j}rivileges.  When  a  contraft  was  signetl  by  whieh  American 
capital  would  have  been  used  to  finance  the  Tientsin- 
Chinkiang  line,  (he  Germans  protested,  but  American  capi- 
tal could  have  been  admitted  to  a  share  (18981  in  this  line 
which    was  actually  built   by   the    Britisli    and   Germanfl 

■'  jointly,  had  the  Americans  been  prepared  to  handle  then 
necessary  loan.  ■ 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Canton-Hankow  line  does 
not  come  within  the  nineteenth  century.^^  It  is,  however 
significant  for  our  study  that  the  Americans  delayed  the 
beginning  of  operations  and  then  allowed  the  control  to  pass 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  into  Belgian  hands 

■  from  which  it  was  later  purchased  and  then  resold  to  China. 
The  death  of  Calvin  Brice,  the  head  of  the  syndicate  formed 
to  carry  through  the  Canton-Hankow  contract,  was  disas- 
trous to  the  enterprise.  Two  concluaions  of  importance 
stand  out:     American  capitalists,  no^j^et  aeriousi^_mtsF-^ 

I  ested  in  investments  in  China.  haiT  nctimllv  !<ecnrMi  moiaM 
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Spheres  of  Influence 

Concurrently  with  the  struggle  for  contracts  and  con- 
cessions which  followed  the  Sino-Japanese  War,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  treaty  powers  in  the  affairs  of  China  was  be- 
coming so  marked  as  to  arouse  Americans  to  the  impending, 
if  not  present,  danger.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  this 
period  American  capital  had  secured  for  the  immediate 
present  more  than  it  could  digest,  it  was  felt  that  the  future 
was  very  bright  for  the  Americans  if  only  the  field  of  free 
competition  were  to  remain  open.  In  this  respect  the 
Americans  of  1898  were  like  the  China  merchants  in  the 
fifties.  The  tide,  they  believed,  was  beginning  to  turn. 
The  one  unsecured  essential  for  successful  trade  with  China 
was  the  assurance  of  a  field  of  free  competition.  Now  the 
field  was  being  threatened  by  a  series  of  treaties  and  agree- 
ments between  China  and  the  other  primary  treaty  powers 
that  looked  towards  the  closing  of  doors  which  had  swung 
open  to  Americans  on  terms  equal  with  those  of  their  com- 
petitors for  a  hundred  years.  For  Americans  it  was  a  day 
of  uncertainty  similar  to  that  which  preceded  the  treaties  of 
Wanghia  and  of  Tientsin.  More  accurately,  perhaps,  the 
Americans  were  face  to  face  with  the  problem  which  Hum- 
phrey Marshall  had  envisaged  in  1853  when  he  believed  that 
foreign  intervention  in  the  Taiping  Rebellion  would  result 
in  the  partition  of  China. 

While  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  to 
concern  ourselves  with  the  mass  of  details  which  attended 
the  delimitation  of  spheres  of  influence  and  the  execution 
of  "non-alienation"  agreements  in  China,  it  is  important,  as 
we  approach  the  annexation  of  the  Philippines,  to  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  extent  to  which  the  Chinese  Empire  in 
the  summer  of  1898  had  actually  been  withdrawn  from  the 
field  of  free  commercial  competition.^®  France  had  secured 
from  China  the  promise  that  French  citizens  would  be  pre- 
ferred above  those  of  all  other  nationalities  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  all  mines  in  the  three  southern  provinces  of  Yunan, 
Kwangsi  and  Kwangtung;  that  all  railways  having  Pakhoi 
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way  rights  in  almost  every  valuable  field,  (lijt  had  been  the 
sincere  intention  of  th£_powers  to  permit  free  competitibh 
in  13ieiin^espective~sp^  was  obviously  _no  reason 

whatever  for  the  existing  Agreements. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

HAWAn  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 

In  1898,  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  yeara 
of  relations  with  the  Pacific  and  Asia,  the  political  aspects 
of  the  Far  Eastern  question  were  for  the  first  time  presented 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  American  people  in 
definite  proposals  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  the  cession  of  the  Philippines. 

There  had  been  brief,  fragmentary  and  partisan  discus- 
sions in  Congress  in  1843  when  the  Cushing  Mission  was 
authorized,  in  1852  when  the  Perry  Expedition  was  on  its 
way  eastward,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  sixth  decade  of 
the  century  Congress  had  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  condition 
of  affairs  as  is  indicated  by  the  publication  during  that 
period  of  the  entire  diplomatic  correspondence  with  China — 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  pages  of  documents.  Indeed 
the  first  years  of  the  Buchanan  administration  occupied,  in 
relation  to  Far  Eastern  affairs,  a  somewhat  similar  position 
to  the  first  years  of  the  McKinley  administration, ''  In  each 
(Case  the  nation,  having  recovered  from  a  period  of  financial 
depression  and  panic,  found  itself  with  a  surplus  of  produce 
for  which  a  foreign  market  seemed  desirable  and  necessary.' 
In  both  instances  the  new  mercantile  energy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  contemporaneous  with  disorganization  and 
uncertainty  in  the  Far  East  to  which  was  joined  the  fear 
that  other  nations  might  seize  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
preferred  positions  and  perhaps  to  close  the  doors.*  In  both 
cases  Great  Britain  found  in  the  United  States  a  sufficient 
encouragement  to  justify  approaches  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment with  a  view  to  the  achievement  of  a  cordial  under- 
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standing  if  not  an  alliance  fnr  the  eettlemont  of  the  ] 
Eastern  question.-  Both  Buchanan  and  Hay,  who  became 
Secretary  of  State  in  Scpteinber.  1898.  were  proraolctl  to 
positions  of  great  influence  in  American  foreign  poUcy  from 
periods  of  acceptable  diplomatic  service  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James  following  crises  in  Anglo-American  relations  which 
had  brought  the  American  people  to  the  brink  of  war  with 
England.  But  in  1857  President  Buchanan  had  been  so  sure 
of  the  general  indifference  of  the  American  people  that  he 
had  not  even  presented  the  Far  Eastern  question  to  them  for 
consideration,  whereas  forty  years  later  McICinley  had 
neither  the  disposition  nor  the  power  to  keep  it  from  them. 
The  same  identical  questions  which  had  been  decided  by 
Marcy,  Buchanan  and  Cass  in  the  later  fifties,  reappeared 
in  the  late  nineties.  Indeed  these  questions,  though  often 
decided,  had  never  been  disposed  of.  Seward  had  face<l 
them;  so  had  Fish,  Frelin^uysen.  Blaine,  Bayard  aiwl 
Gresham.  They  were:  Should  the  United  States  establti^ 
protectorates  or  acquire  territory  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Far 
East?  To  what  extent  should  the  United  States  take  action 
to  assert  and  to  maintain  the  open  door  in  China  and  to 
sustain  its  sovereignty  and  integrity?  What  were  Uie  timita 
to  the  degree  of  cooperation  which  should  be  established  b^ 
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of  MeKinley'a  inauguration,  American  steel  rails  .began  to 
sell  in  the  European  markets  at  $18  a  ton,  and  this  was 
assumed  to  indicate  that  at  length  the  American  people  had 
reached  the  point  in  their  industrial  development  where 
they  could  no  longer  safely  neglect  the  markete  of  ^19. .. 
world.^  It  was  believed  by  McKinley,  by  Mark  Hanna, 
perhaps  by  John  Hay,  and  by  some,  though  not  all  capi- 
talists and  "captains  of  industry,"  that  the  American  people 
were  now  ready  to  resume  the  task  for  \^pji  the  pohcy  of 
Daniel  Webster  and  Caleb  Gushing  had  proved  to  be  so 
inadequate. 

The  Annexation  of  Hawaii 

The  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  the  hors 
d'oeuvre.    The  acquisition  of  these  islands,  however,  while 
indubitably  a  piece  of  Far  Eastern  policy,  was  equally  a  ,' 
measure  of  coast  defense/  as  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  fifty-  ■ 
five  years'  history  of  the  question.*  ' 

The  American  interest  in  Hawaii  from  1842  onward 
rose  and  fell  with  the  corresponding  interest  in  the  Far 
East.  Tyler  and  Webster  were  of  the  opinion  (December 
30,  1842)  that  the  United  States  would  make  a  "decided 
remonstrance"  if  any  other  power  were  to  take  possesden 
of  the  islands  or  subvert  the  native  government.  A  few 
months  later  when  Lord  George  Paulet  seized  the  islands 
for  Great  Britain,  Commodore  Kearny,  returning  from  hS~" 
successful  efforts  to  secure  for  tHe'TThife^  States-  most- 
favored-hation  treatment  in  China,  entered  a  vigorous  pro- 
test. Acting  Secretary  of  State  Legare  wrote  to  Edward 
Everett  in  London  that  the  American  Government  might 
feel  justified  in  "interfering  by  force,"  and  the  action  of 
Paulet  was  disavowed.  Otherwise  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  Hawaiian  question  would  have  taken  on  something 
of  the  "fifty-four-forty-or-fight"  spirit.  At  that  time  the 
American  interest  in  the  islands  arose  out^rffi^Tvalue  to 
thg  Pacific  and  trans- Pacific  trade,  particularly  to  the 
American  whalers  m  the  Norf}ir?acific_  which  found  at/ 
gonolulu  a  convenient  place  to"^  refit.     When  the  JVench' 
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1881  Blaine,  while  expressing  the  desire  of  the  United 
States  that  the  "real  and  substantial  independence"  of  the 
islands  be  maintained,  reasserted  their  strategic  importance 
and  stated  that  occupation  by  a  foreign  power  in  case  of 
international  difGculties  would  be  a  "positive  threat"  which 
could  not  be  "lightly  risked"  by  the  United  States.  New 
factors  in  the  situation  had  arisen.  The  Chinese  immi- 
grants, brought  in  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations,  had 
increased  to  a  point  where  they  threatened  the  "substitution 
of  Mongolian  supremacy  for  native  control,"  while  the 
sugar  industry  under  the  reciprocity  convention  of  1875  had 
greatly  increased  the  value  of  the  islands  and  tiie  wealth 
of  the  Americans.  "The  Hawaiian  Islands,"  stated  Blaine,' 
"cannot  be  joined  to  the  Asiatic  system.  If  they  drift  from 
their  independent  station  it  must  be  toward  assimilation 
and  identification  with  the  American  system  to  which  they  \ 
belong  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws  and  must  belong  by  ' 
the  operation  of  political  necessity." 

An  extension  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated 
in  lSS4-and  when  it  reached  the  Senate,  so  important  now 
appeared  the  strategic  value  of  the  islands,  that  an  amend- 
niMit  to  the  treaty  was  added  by  which  Pearl  Harbor,  near 
Honoluiu7was"Teased"Io"tEe  United  States  as  a  naval  base. 
About_thE^time"tEjs  treaty  wasliemg  ratified  (1887)  the 
United  States~declmed  to  enter  into  a  convention  with ' 
Great  Britain  and  Frajice  jointly  to  guarantee  _the  neu- 
trality ofthel^nds!    "  -     -      -  . 

CanHor  miisf~compe!  one  to  admit  that  the  American 
policy  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  showing  marked  paral- 
lels to  the  existing  and  later  policies  of  China  and  Japan  in 
Korea:  economic  penetration  under  the  treaties  of  1875 
and  1887,  insistence  on  no  disturbance  of  the  trade,  and, 
demands  for  preferred  commercial  and  political  treatment.' 

Passing  over  many  details  of  the  domestic  political  de- 
velopment in  Honolulu  we  come  to  the  peaceful  revolution 
of  1893  which  was  followed  by  the  abdication  of  the  re- 
actionary Queen  liUiiokalani,  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
visional government  witii  Sanford  B.  Dole  as  President,  and 
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the  negotiation,  concurrently,  of  an  annexation  treaty  whid 
was  signed  February  14,  and  presented  to  the  Seoate  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  tjarrigon  actminJal ration.  The 
President  characlerizetl  the  Hawaiian  mouurchyTs  "effete," 
and  the  native  government  as  "weak  and  inadequate."  The 
choice  seemed  to  him  to  be  between  making  a  formal  pro- 
tectorate, which  had  informally  existed  for  half  a  contur>- 
and  had  come  to  be  tacitly  recognized  by  all  powers,  or 
annexation.    He  urged  the  latter. 

President  Cleveland,  scandalized  at  what  appearec]  to 
him  to  have  been  the  intervention  of  American  citizens,  if 
not  of  American  officials,  in  the  coup  d'etat  of  January, 
1893,  withdrew  the  treaty  from  the  Senate  and  started  an 
inyestigation.  The  important  difference  between  the  va- 
rious coup  d'etats  in  Korea  by  which  the  Tai-wen-Kun.  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  successively  sought  to  obtain  control 
of  the  government  was  that  at  Honolulu  the  efforts  of  the 
Americans  who  were  determined  upon  annexation  were 
unstained  by  assassinations  and  such  barbarities  as  the 
murder  and  burning  of  a  queen — a  very  important  differ- 
ence. The  Cleveland  investigation  only  served  to  make 
more  certain  that  the  Hawaiians  were  iucapable  of  maio- 
taining  unaided  an  enlightenedTjust  and  stable  gs>y«iniDeriH 
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by  the  Chinese  indemnity  which  was  being  devoted  to  naval 
and  military  purposes,  was  undergoing  a  wave  of  popular 
enthusiasm  both  for  expansion  and  for  the  assertion  of 
racial  dignity.  , 

The  Japanese  Government  through  United  States  Min-I 
ister  Buck  at  Tokio,  and  even  more  energetically  througU 
the  Japanese  Minister,  Hoshi  Toru,  at  Washington,  entereq 
a  vigorous  protest— probably  the  most  vigorous  protest  that 
up  to  that  time  had  ever  been  issued  by  Japan  to  another 
power.  This  protest  was  doubly  significant  "because  it  en- 
larged the  question  which  might  have  been  supposed  to 
concern  Japan.  Not  only  did  Japan  protest  that  the  an- 
nexatJonjif  the  islands  would  endanger  the  settlemenfoTtlle 
Japanese  claims  over  the  immig-ation  question  then  pend- 
ing,  ancTthe  generairighisLofJapaJiese  in  the  islands  under 
the  treaties  between  Japan  and  Hawaii,  but  also  that  the  / 
annexation  would  "disturb  the  stattis  quo  in  the_  Pacific."  | 
While  the  Japanese  Government  took  occasion  to  deny  that 
it  entertained  designs  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  the 
sovereignty  of  the  islands,  the  fact  remained  that  the  Japa^ 
nese  claim  for  the  right  of  citizenship  in  the  islands  was  not 
withdrawn.  Did,  then,  Japan  have  in  mind  a  prograpi  of 
economic  penetration  similar  to  that  which  was  already  in 
operation  in  Korea?  Such  a  conclusion  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  Japan  had 
succeeded  in  holding  Formosa  in  1895  the  hold  was  not 
very  secure,  and  Japan  may  have  felt  that  the  annexation' 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  would  precipitate  a  scramble  for: 
islands  in  the  Pacific  in  the  confusion  of  which  Japan  would 
be  separated  from  Formosa  just  as  she  had  been  forced  to 
retire  from  the  Liaotung  peninsula.  The  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo,  by  which  Japan  was  in  possession  of  For- 
mosa, the  PescaderpeSj  the  Lew  Chews,  the  Bonins  and  the 
Kurile  islands,  wasln  important  matter  to  Japan.'' 

But  Japan  could  not  well  afford  to  alienate  American 
public  opinion,  nor  the  sympathies  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment which  had  stood  Japan  in  such  good  stead  for 
so  many  years.    Just  at  the  moment  things  were  going  badly 
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became  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  ' 
commission  appointed  by  the  President  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  reported  (December  6,  1898). 
By  act  of  Congress  April  30,  1900,  the  "Territory  of 
Hawaii"  was  created  and  a  territorial  form  of  government 
authorized. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  clearly  before  us  the  intimate 
relation  between  events  and  opinions  in  those  momentous 
days,  and  may  consider  together  the  debates  on  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  and  the  cession  of  the  Philippines,  it 
is  well  at  this  point  to  review  briefly  the  course  of  the 
Spanish  American  War. 

The  Philippines  in  the  Spanish-American  War 

No  relation  whatever  can  be  established  between  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Spain  and  the  Far  Eastern 
question  except  that  there  was  a  concurrence  of  dates  in 
the  disturbed  conditions  in  China  and  the  climax  of  the 
often  recirfring  disturbances  in  Cuba,  and  that  both  syn- 
chronized with  the  expansive  movement  in  American  trade 
which  had  followed  the  recovery  from  the  Panic  of  1893." 
The  Sino-Japanese  War  had  caused  a  very  notable  strength- 
ening of  Continental  fleets  in  Chinese  waters." 

Notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  naval  officers  fre-  , 
quently  offered  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  without  a  naval  base  in  the  Far  East.f    There- 
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fore  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  the 
Amorican  fleet  in  the  Far  East  was  left  by  the  declarations 
of  neutrality  of  Japan,  China  and  Great  Britain,  in  a  posi- 
tion which  rpquirer]  either  a  retirement  of  the  fleet  to 
Hoiioluhi  from  which  a  declaration  of  neutrality  by  the 
Hawaiian  Republic  might  have  barred  it,  or  an  attack  upon 
Manila.  The  retirement  of  the  American  forces  from  the 
Far  Kast  in  the  spring  of  1898  when  the  Chinese  Empire 
was  in  such  precarious  condition  would  have  resulted  in  a 
very  great  loss  of  American  prestige  and  perhaps  an  attack 
upon  Aniprican  life  and  property,  for  the  Chinese  had  al- 
ways been  quick  to  interpret  such  events  aa  an  involuntary 
wcakcninp;  of  a  foreign  power.  American  shipping,  also, 
would  have  been  exposed  to  attack  from  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  Manila. 

TIio  attack  upon  Manila  by  the  American  forces  was 
not,  however,  accidental  or  unforeseen.  Commodore  George 
Dewey  wa.s  ordered  to  Japan  (October  21,  1897)  to  assume 
poinniand  of  the  Far  Eastern  Squa^:lron.*  Ten  days  after 
the  destruction  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine  at  Havana  Harbor 
Dewey  was  instructed  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  en- 
gace  llie  Spanish  Squadron  at  Manila  and  to  conduct  offen- 
si\'f  npprations  against  the  Philippines.     The  intent  of 
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time  was  badly  frightened  by  the  presence  of  such  large 
European  forces  in  the  East,  would  maintain  the  most  scrup- 
ulous neutrality — a  neutrality  which,  nevertheless,  Japan 
was  induced  to  relax  slightly  a  few  months  after  the  war 
broke  out.  Upon  the  announcement  that  a  state  of  hostili- 
ties existed  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  (there  was 
no  declaration  of  war  by  either  side)  the  British  representa- 
tives at  Hongkong  requested  the  American  fleet  to  leave 
by  4  p.  M.,  April  25.  Commodore  Dewey  complied  and 
with  no  unnecessary  delay  proceeded  to  Manila  Bay.  The 
battle  of  May  1st  with  its  swift  and  brilliant  victory  left 
Dewey. in  control  of  the  bay,  with  the  city  in  his  power. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  landing  force  Dewey  re- 
frained from  occupying  the  city  which  he  would  have  been 
unable  to  police.  Manila  was  not  taken  until  August  13 
and  then  after  some  little  resistance  which  probably  would 
not  have  been  presented  had  the  Americans  been  prepared 
on  May  1st  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  naval  victory. 

Two  concurrent  events,  significant  in  a  study  of  policy, 
demand  attention. 

There  had  been  incipient  or  open  rebellion  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  more  than  a  decade.  The  execution  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities  of  Dr.  Jose  Rizal,  the  Filipino  patriot,  De- 
cember 30,  1896,  had  produced  a  short-lived  insurrection 
which  was  suspended  early  in  1897  by  the  arrival  of  Spanish 
reinforcements  and  the  agreement  of  the  rebel  leaders, 
Andres  Bonifacio  and  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  upon  the  payment* 
of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  retire  from  the 
island.  These  men  went  to  Hongkong  and  established  a 
Filipino  Junta  with  the  money  thus  obtained  and  were  able 
to  continue  their  patriotic  agitation.  This  Junta  formally 
sought  the  intervention  and  protection  of  the  United 
States  and  later  proposed  an  alliance.  The  insurgents  had 
previously  sought  the  aid  of  Japan.  Early  in  1898  there 
were  insurrections  in  both  Luzon  and  Cebu.  In  April,  1898,  ' 
Commodore  Dewey  had  several  conferences  with  the  Fili- 
pino leaders  at  Hongkong,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  E.  Spencer  Pratt,  United  States  consul  general  at 
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Singapore,  had  an  interview  with  Aguinaldo,  recently  i 
rived  from  HoiiKkong,  and  appears  to  have  proposed  to 
hiiii  that  he  return  to  China,  joiu  Dewey's  forces,  and  ac- 
company the  Americans  to  Manila  with  a  view  to  aaitistiii^ 
them  iti  the  Philippines  just  as  Gomez  anri  Garcia  had  been 
helping  the  American  forces  in  Cuba,  by  promoting  insur- 
rection against  the  Spanish  authority.  IJewey  approved 
of  the  suggestion  and  May  19  Aguinaldo  was  brought  to 
Manila  in  the  U.  S.  dispatch  boat  MrCoUnck,  upon 
Dewey's  order."  While  Dewey  was  careful  to  make  no 
promises  to  Aguinaldo,  he  did  give  no  little  encouragement 
and  turned  over  to  him  the  arsenal  at  Cavite  and  permitted 
him  to  organize  his  insurgent  forces  within  the  American 
lines.  Consul  General  Rounseville  Wildman  had  also  as- 
sisted the  insurrectos  to  purchase  arras  in  Hongkoug. 
Aguinaldo  gave  out  the  statement  to  the  Filipinos  that  the 
United  States  would  assist  tlie  insurreclors. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Admiral  Dewey  or  any  of  the 
American  representatives  in  contact  with  the  insurgents 
before  the  arrival  of  the  first  expeditionary  forces  June  30. 
had  any  suspicion  that  the  United  States  would  acquire 
the  Philippines.  "Every  American  citizen  who  came  in 
contact  with  the  Fihpinos  at  the  inception  of  the  SpanishJ 
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The  Filipino  insurgents  appear,  however,  to  have  con-| 
sidered  the  possibility  that  the  American  Governmenti 
might  alter  its  traditional  policy,  and  to  have  decided  that 
at  any  rate  it  would  be  well  to  accept  such  aid  as  was  being 
immediately  offered  and  to  meet  future  problems  as  they 
arose.  Aguinaldo  organized  a  government  on  June  12,  pro- 
claimed a  provisional  constitution  June  23,  and  on  August 
6,  a  week  before  the  American  forces  occupied  Manila, 
issued  an  appeal  to  the  nations  of  the  world  for  recognition 
of  the  independence  and  belligerency  of  his  government. 
Meanwhile  the  insurrectos  established  mihtary  control  over 
part  of  Luzon. 

The  second  significant  event  of  this  period  was  the 
action  of  the  three  European  powers  which  only  three  years 
before  had  intervened  to  demand  the  recession  of  the 
Liaotung  peninsula  to  China  and  subsequently  forced  the 
Empire  to  lease  the  various  ports  already  referred  to  as 
well  as  to  grant  the  spheres  of  influence.  Germany,  espe-( 
cially,  had  revealed  an  alarming  land-hunger,  and  was 
known  to  be  intriguing  in  Europe  to  bring  about  interven- 
tion in  the  Spanish-American  war.  At  Hongkong  Prince 
Henry,  the  Kaiser's  brother,  who  had  been  dispatched  to 
China  to  make  sure  of  the  lease  of  Kiaochow,  remarked  to 
Dewey  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  European  powers 
would  permit  the  United  States  to  retain  Cuba.  Shortly 
after  May  first  two  German  cruisers  appeared  at  Manila 
and  other  German  war  vessels  followed.  Indeed  a  trans- 
port with  1200  reserves  was  anchored  in  the  harbor  for  a 
month.  Vice  Admiral  von  Dietriehs  stated  to  Dewey  rather  ' 
sharply :  "I  am  here  by  order  of  the  Kaiser,  sir,"  and  ■ 
proceeded  to  show  a  notable  indifl'erence  to  the  blockade 
regulations  which  Dewey  had  estabUshed.  The  German 
force  at  the  end  of  June  was  larger  than  the  blockading 
squadron.  At  the  same  time  the  Germans  sustained  very 
intimate  relations  with  the  Spanish  authorities  within  the. 
uncaptured  city,  and  made  themselves  famiUar  with  the 
military  situation.  President  McKinley  is  reported  to  have 
believed  that  war  with  Germany  was  imminent. 


*  ■ 
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was  giving  this  question  close  consideration.  It  must  have 
been  quite  obvious  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  dispatches 
from  Tokio,  Seoul  and  Peking  in  the  summer  of  1898,  that 
the  Philippines  offered  a  most  important  strategic  position 
for  the  United  States  in  case  the  threatened  partition  of 
China  along  the  lines  of  the  spheres  of  influence  should  take 
place.  A  close  study  of  the  trade  conditions  during  the 
century  since  the  American  flag  first  appeared  in  Manila 
Bay,  would  have  indicated  that  the  commercial  value  of 
the  islands  was  of  very  much  less  unportance  than  the 
strategic  advantages.^* 

"The  terms  relating  to  the  Phihppines  seem,"  replied 
the  Spanish  Minister  of  State  (August  7)  "to  our  under- 
standing, to  be  quite  indefinite."  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Spanish  flag  still  waved  over  Manila  and  that  the  control  of 
Spain  of  the  archipelago  was  still  unquestioned  by  any 
military  operations.  However,  the  protocol,  signed  August 
12,  contained  the  stipulation  with  reference  to  the  Philip- 
pines substantially  as  outlined  by  President  McKinley 
twelve  days  before. 

In  his  instructions  to  the  Peace  Commissioners  (Sep- 
tember 16)  the  President  revealed  an  expanding  purpose  in  ' 
the  Far  East  by  ordering  them  to  demand  "the  cession  in 
full  right  and  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  equal 
port  and  trade  rights  with  the  Spanish  in  all  unceded  ter- 
ritory in  the  islands."  McKinley  elaborated  his  reasons 
for  tiiese  demands: 

"Without  any  original  thought  of  complete  or  even  partial  ncquisi- 
tion,  the  presence  and  succeaH  of  our  arms  at  Manila  imposes  upon  us 
obligations  which  wc  cannot  disrefrard.  The  march  of  events  rules 
and  overrules  human  action.  Avowing  unreservedly  the  purpose 
which  has  animated  all  our  efforts,  and  still  solicitous  to  adhere  to 
it,  we  can  not  be  unmindful  that  without  any  desire  or  design  on 
oar  part  the  war  has  brought  us  new  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
we  must  meet  and  discharge  as  becomes  a  great  nation  on  whose 
growth  and  career  from  the  bt^inning  the  Ruler  of  Nations  has 
plainly  written  the  high  command  and  pledge  of  civilization." 

The  above  paragraph  waa  obviously  a  reference  to  the 
alarming  international  situation  in  the  Far  East.    Asia  was 
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in  immlDent  duiger  of  a  convulsion  which,  onoe  atarted, 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  involve  the  entire  world.  The 
Philippines  were  unlikely  to  remain  long  in  the  hands  of 
Spain  which,  impoverished  by  war,  was  unable  to  defend  - 
them  and  badly  in  need  of  money.  Either  by  oonqueat  or 
by  purchase  they  would  very  probably  fall'into  the  out- 
y  stretched  hands  of  some  waiting  European  l 
likely  Gennany— if  the  Americans  were  to  stand  a 

"Tocidental  to  our  tenure  of  the  Philippinea  is  tlie  i... 

opportunity  to  which  American  etateemanahip  can  not  be  indiffeim^" 
continued  McKinley.  "It  ia  jiut  to  use  ersr;  legitiniatB  naana  fpr 
the  enlargement  of  American  trade;  bat  we  aedc  no  adTantlgM  in 
the  Orient  which  are  not  common  to  all.  Aaying  only  the  tt/m  door 
for  oitTBclveB,  we  are  reedy  to  accord  the  tqien  door  to  otlMia.  ^s 
commercial  opportuni^  which  is  natuialljr  and  inoritiUy  aweiKted 
with  this  new  opening  depends  leas  on  lacge  tBrrilurial  poMMrioas 
than  upon  an  adequate  commercial  basis  and  inKm  bioad  and  eqiul 
privil^ea," 

This,  the  first  use  in  an  American  document  of  ttse 
"open  door"  phraae  establishes  the  connection  between 
McKinley's  Chinese  and  Philippines  policies.  A  fortui- 
tous concurrence  of  events  had  brought  within  American 
grasp  the  very  expedknt  which  Commodore  Perry  and  Dr. 
Peter  Parker  had  urged  in  1853  and  1857.  Manila  might 
become  the  equivalent  for  Hongkong,  and  the  leased  ports 
.  of  China,  for  the  lack  of  which  American  trade  and  interests 
.-  in  the  Far  East  were,  in  the  summer  of  I89S,  in  serious 
prospective  if  not  preaent  embarrassment. 

Exactly  forty  days  after  signing  the  instructions  t<i 
Peace  Commissioners  who  had  departed  ininiediately 
Paris  where  the  conference  was  held.  Secretary  of  Si 
Hay  (October  26)  still  further  enlarged  the  American 
mands  by  cabling  to  the  Commissioners; 

"The  information  which  has  come  to  the  President  aince  your 
departure  convinces  him  that  the  acceptance  of  thp  cession  of  Luion 
n)oue,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  islands  Bubjocl  to  Spauinfa  nilei  o*  to 
lie  the  subject  of  future  contention,  cnn  not  l>e  juBl.ifinI  on  palilioa* 
commercial,  or  humanitarian  firoiinils.  The  ccsaion  must  Iw  of  tt 
whole  of  the  archipelago  or  nt>ii<-.  The  lutter  is  wholly  inadmiagi^ 
and  the  former  must  therefore  be  roquired," 


ious 
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The  precise  nature  of  the  information  which  induced 
McKinley  thus  to  increase  his  demands  would  appear  to 
have  been  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  American  miU- 
tary  and  naval  authorities  and  from  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence from  the  various  foreign  capitals  in  both  the 
East  and  the  West.  While  Admiral  Dewey  had  thought  so 
little  of  the  first  German  interference  at  Manila  that  at 
first  he  had  not  even  made  a  report  upon  it,  the  facts  were 
reported  to  Europe  or  London  by  at  least  one  foreign  con- 
sul at  Manila  and  were  known  by  the  President.  Various 
American  military  and  naval  oflBcers  from  Manila  were  dis- 
patched to  Paris  where  they  appeared  before  the  Peace 
Commissioners  in  October  and  expressed  themselves  very 
frankly."  Russia  was  reported  to  be  desirous  of  establishing  1- 
at  least  a  naval  base  in  the  islands.  It  was  very  unlikely 
that  PVance,  the  possessions  of  which  in  South  China  were 
most  immediately  concerned,  would  let  such  another  op- 
portunity pass  unutilized.  Japan,  fearful  whether  in  an- 
other scramble  for  islands  she  might  not  be  separated  from 
Formosa  as  she  had  been  from  Port  Arthur,  was  very  de- 
sirous that  the  Philippines  be  brought  under  American  pro- 
tection, though  not  unwilling  to  effect  an  understanding 
with  the  United  States  by  which  the  Empire  could  share 
in  the  possession  of  the  islands.  Great  Britain  was  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  the  increase  of  European  influence  so  near 
Hongkong,  Singapore  and  her  South  Pacific  possessions. 
The  arguments  against  the  retention  by  the  United  States 
either  of  a  mere  naval  base  or  of  the  island  of  Luzon  were, 
from  the  standpoint  of  military  and  political  affairs,  over- 
whelming. The  complete  relinquishment  or  only  partial 
possession  of  the  islands  would  have  promoted  war  rather 
than  peace  in  Asia. 

After  many  protests  and  with  the  utmost  reluctance 

•■■Senator   Fryp ;  Q.   If  « 
you  thlDk  Spill  ■■    ■ 

A,     Hpll  them   i„  iieriiiDuy. 

g.      Is  not  Ucrniany  almut  0»  troi 

A.  The  most  ko.  In  my  opinion.  1  tblnli  It  nroUal)..  ,. 
the  Spsnlnh  ]io»MeiialoDii  In  Ihe  PHclflc  nol  acquired  by  iia  w 
Germany  han  lung  <leHlr»d  to  poaxeM  the  Carollnrn.  and  bIi 
at  Van  in  IHNO."  (Statement  of  CoromaDdrr  B.  K.  Bradfonl 
11,  18H8.  Iwtore  the  United  SUtea  I'eace  CommlBBion  at  Pa 
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Spain,  while  she  "relinquished''  all  claims  to  sovereignty 
over  Cuba,  "ceded''  Porto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Philippines 
to  the  United  States  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (December  10, 
ISOS).  It  was  agreed  also  in  lieu  of  the  assumption  by  the 
rnited  States  of  the  Spanish  debt  in  Cuba  or  the  Philip- 
pines, that  Spain  should  receive  $20,000,000  for  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Debate  ox  HA\^^\II  ifts'D  the  Philippines 

Five  phases  of  the  debates  in  Congress  over  the  annexa- 
tion  of  Hawaii  and  the  Phihppines  may  be  distinguished. 
Tt  was  a  partisan  contest  in  which  both  the  Democratic  and 
Roi)ulilican  party  leaders  kept  an  eye  upon  the  presidential 
c'anii)aign  of  19(X).  There  was  the  clear-cut  legal  question 
as  to  wliether  the  American  Government  had  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  acquire  non-contiguous  territory  not  designed 
to  1)0  achnitted  to  statehood  in  the  Union.  There  was  the 
moral  question  arising  out  of  the  consent-of-the-governed 
doctrine.  There  was  the  economic  question  which  included 
on  its  inchistrial  side  the  fear  of  the  introduction  of  Asiatic 
cheap  labor  and  on  the  commercial  side  the  ambitions  of 
tlu'  trade  expansionists.  There  was,  also,  the  question  of 
expodieney :  All  other  phases  of  the  subject  being  dismissed 
as  settled,  did  political,  military  or  commercial  expediency 
demand  annexation?  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  debates  in 
American  congressional  history.^^ 

Of  the  partisan  passages  in  the  debate  little  need  be 
said,  althoutrh  one  would  like  to  record  them  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  futile  demagogic  clap-trap  of  the  politician  such 
as  always  intrudes  itself  in  popular  government.*  How- 
ever, neither  question  was  decided  on  purely  partisan  lines, 
and  in  the  final  vote  on  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  while  several 
Kepublicans  voted  against  it,  there  were  enough  Democratic 

♦Fur  rxninpli*.  in  thf  ilibnti'  on  Mnwaii :  "But  nhovo  all.  William  McKinlcy 
will  )iavt>  sort*  ihmmI  i'mt  tin'  tlir<>«'  cli-ctnral  votes  (if  Hawaii  In  the  molunoholy 
<lays  <>(  Nnvi-iiiliiT.  hi  iJiiKi,  wlnn  In-  airain  faoi's  at  tln'  polls  tin'  groat  trlimnc 
ot'thr  p«<ipl«'.  WilliaMi  .jiiiiiinu's  IJryaii.  of  N«'liraska.''  And  aj^ain  :  "TluTo  \» 
a  pr«  ^siim  iirc»--»*it\  inr  two  rutti-ii  hortui;;!!  S«>nat(»iN  to  i*kr  out  flu*  KinRli' 
L'liltj  <r.iiMlar»l  riia.iorif>  at  tlo'  otlnr  i-nH  of  tin'  rapitol.*'  Thi-so  won-  two  «if 
th*'  t)ir«-i'  n-as*>ii.N  a^-^iLMml  l»y  Champ  ('larl\  il><-ni.i  t<»  the  Republicans  a^ 
iM-iii^    'hi'  ai'tual   iiiiiii\i'>   I'nr  tlii>  annexatiuu   of   Hawaii. 
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and  Populist  votes  to  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds  ap- 
proval. At  the  beginning  of  TS^i)  the  annexation_of  the 
Philippiries  had  become  so  popular  in  various  parts  of  tHe 
country  that  the  Democratic  leaders,  Bryan  included, 
deemed  it  unwise  fo'oppose  it.  Within  six  months  after 
Dewey's  victory  the  territorial  enlargement  of  the  nation 
had  ceased,  in  large  measure,  to  be  a  partisan  question. 

The  constitutional  and  moral  aspects  of  the  choice  were  : 
discussed  in  able  and  elevated  manner  quite  in  contrast 
with  the  partisan  debate.  The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney  in  the  Dred  Scott  caae  was  frequently  alluded  tty* 
Much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  both  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines  whatever  government  might  be  set  up  after'i 
annexation  had  been  accomplished  would  be  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  the  transfer  of  the  ter- 
ritories themselves  was  being  advocated  without  any  clear 
indication  of  the  consent  of  the  people.  This  argument, 
strong  in  fact,  lost  much  of  its  force  from  those  who  while 
advancing  it  still  maintained  that  naval  bases  both  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  in  the  Philippines  ought  to  be  acquired. 

The  minority  report  on  the  joint  resolution  for  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii  was  presented  in  the  House  by  Hugh 
A.  Dinsmore  who  had  for  two  years  (1887-9)  been  the 
United  States  Minister  Resident  at  Seoul,  Dinsmore 
argued  that  the  annexation  would  be  neither  constitutional 
nor  desirable.  "If  we  acquire  Hawaii,  it  is  but  the  first 
step  in  the  progress  of  colonial  aggrandizement,"  stated 
Dinsmore.  "What  must  we  expect  if  we  enter  upon  a 
colonial  policy?  Suppose  we  set  our  feet  upon  territory  in 
the  Orient.  From  that  moment  we  become  involved  in 
every  European  controversy  with  reference  to  aggressions 
and  the  acquirement  of  territory  there.  No  longer  will  our 
ancient  peace  abide  with  us."  Much  of  the  opposition  to  . 
annexation  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  policy  of  territorial  and  political  isolation  it 

*  "There   Is  certainly  no   power  glvrn    br    the   conatltutlon    to    tb?    Federnl 
aovernmeDt   to  patabllsb    or   niHlmalii   coLodImi    burderlDg   on   tbp    Tnltprt    Ntutcii 
or  ■[  a  illHtantp.  to  be  ruled  and  xoTerned  at  ita  own   pleasure.  Dor   to  enlarge 
ts  in  any  way  eirept  bj  the  adiniiuioik  of  new   States." 
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would  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  avoid  wi 
Senator  George  lYiabie  Hoar  (Massachusetts),  althougji 
had  already  set  his  face  like  flint  against  the  acquisition  ol 
the  Philippines,  neverthelras  saw  the  futility  of  this  argu- 
ment  when  applied  to  Hawaii.  After  a  conference  with 
President  McIGnley  in  which  the  latter  had  told  him  of 
the  landing  of  the  Japanese  immigrants  at  Honolulu,  of 
the  evidence  of  their  military  training,  of  the  patent  de- 
termination of  Japan  to  acquire  the  islands,  Hoar  went  int(J 
J  the  Senate  and  made  a  powerful  speech  in  advocacy  qfl 
/annexation.  He  based  his  argument  largely  upon  the  coii|9 
/  viction  that  the  failure  to  annex  at  that  tinie  would  lead 
to  inevitable  conflict  witii  Japan  at  some  future  date.  Hf 
pointed  out  that  were  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  point  of 
American  territory  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  nearest  Asia  to 
the  southernmost  point  of  American  territory  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Hawaii  would  lie  eastward  of  that  line.  The  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  was  to  Senator  Hoar,  indeed  to  mtwt 
Americans,  primarily  a  measure  of  coast  tiefense.  W'hilc 
Dewey's  victory  at  Manila  served  to  expedite  the  considera- 
Jtion  of  the. question,  it  was  the  fear  of  Japanese  aggression 
which  carried  the  greater  weight  in  the  debate  and  it 
seems  probable  that  this  ailment  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  annexation. 

In  the  course  of  the  Hawaiian  debate  practically  all  tbc 
partisan,  constitutional,  aod  moral  grounds  were  traversed 
and  in  the  consideration  of  the  Philippine  question  no  new 
principles  were  brou^t  forward.  But  the  facts  were  in 
some  respects  very  different  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
intent  of  the  makere  of  the  Constitution  in  respect  to  the 
acquisition  of  non-oontiguous  territory  for  colonial  pur- 
poses it  is  at  least  certain  that  no  adequate  provision  hi 
been  made  for  specific  conatitutional  means  tu  meet 
situation  which  developed  at  Manila  after  May  1st,  1 
In  the  first  place  the  American  Heel  in  Manila  Bay 
actual  danger.  The  arrival  of  reinforcenn-'nts  from 
the  stiffening  of  either  Spajiish  or  Filipino  opposi 
Dewey's  presence,  or  the  inti  '  ~ 


^s^^^^^ 
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were  all  possible  eventualities.    There  were  the  gravest  mili- 
tary reasons  for  strengthening  the  American  forces,  and  for 
the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Manila.     Additional  naval 
vessels  were  sent  and  by  the  end  of  July  there  had  arrived 
from  San  Francisco  an  expeditionary  force  of  nearly  11,000 
although  Dewey  had  asked  for  only  5000.    The  occupation 
of  Manila,  August  13,  did  not  greatly  alter  the  military 
situation  even  though  an  armistice  had  been  established. 
Talk  of  European  intervention  still  continued,  the  Germans] 
extended  their  interest  to  other  islands  of  the  archipelago, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  insurrectos  was  most  uncertain.    In  I 
all  probability  conflict  with  the  Filipinos  might  have  been/' 
avoided  had  the  American  Government  possessed  the  power ; 
to  issue  immediately  a  statement  guaranteeing  ultimate  i 
autonomy  to  the  Islands  under  an  American  or  even  an/ 
international  protectorate.    But  no  such  power  existed. 

While  these  facts  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  new 
aspects  of  the  case  presented  to  Congress  in  December, 
1898,  there  was  another  fact  of  greater  actual  potency. 
President  McKinley  and  his  advisers  at  some  date  which 
may  be  clearly  fixed  as  not  earlier  than  May  1,  and  not 
later  than  the  end  of  tbat  month,  became  persuaded  that 
the  retention  of  at  least  Manila  would  be  desirable  for"| 
either  military  or  commercial  reasons,  or  for  both.  The ' 
President  became  convinced  also  that  the  American  people 
would  support  such  a  program.  It  soon  became  evident, 
however,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  retain  Manila  without^ 
taking  the  entire  archipelago  for  much  the  same  reasons/ 
that  it  had  been  accepted  as  unsafe  to  retain  Pearl  Harbor, 
without  annexing  all  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  result 
was  that  a  situation  was  deliberately,  as  well  as  of  necessity, 
created  in  the  Philippines  which  made  the  debate  on  the 
approval  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  somewhat  different  from 
the  debate  on  Hawaii.  When  Congress  met  in  December, 
and  when  the  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  early  in  January,  there  were  already  more  than 
15,000  American  soldiers,  mostly  volunteers,  in  the  Islands, 
and  they  were  in  danger  of  a  Filipino  uprising.    This  new 


joint  resolution: 

"That  under  tho  Constitution 
given  to  the  Federal  Government 
governed  permanently  as  colonies. 
**The  colonial  system  of  Europ 
: '.' .  under  our  present  Constitution, 

L-^  Government,  except  such  small  am 

f  *:>  ing  stations,  correction  of  boundai 

^^  poses,  must  be  acquired  and  gover 

f-  •  •  organizing  such  territory  into  Sta 

•:*  Union." 
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Two  days  later  the  debate  he, 
wait  for  a  decision.  On  De 
War  Department  to  extend 
ready  established  at  Manila  < 
rapidly  as  possible.  McKinl 
in  the  islands  as  acquired  by 
which  was  a  few  days  later  te' 
lished,  consolidated  the  opp 
the  United  States,  whereas  tl 
tion  would  probably  have  pi 
bellion.* 

Senator  Augustus  0.  Ba( 
January  11  a  resolution  whic 
the  impending  rebellion. 

"That  the  United  States  hereV 
tent  ion  to  exercise  sovereignty,  . 
islands-  and  nssert  tlipir  Hotormin»it 
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government  shall  have  been  duly  erected  therein  entitled  to  recoifni- 
tion  as  such,  to  transfer  to  said  government,  upon  terras  which  shall 
he  reasonable  and  just,  all  rights  secured  under  the  cession  by  Spain, 
and  to  thereupon  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  islands  to 
their  people." 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  would  have  given  to  the 
Philippines  a  status  similar  to  that  already  accorded  to 
Cuba.  February  14th,  a  vote  on  the  Bacon  resolution  re- 
sulted in  a  tie,  and  Vice  President  Hobart  cast  the  deciding 
vote  against  it.  The  same  day  a  joint  resolution,  previously 
introduced  by  Samuel  D,  McEnery  (Louisiana)  was  passed, 
26  to  22,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  "it  is  the  intention  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  on  said  islands  a  government 
suitable  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
said  islands,  to  prepfH-g  for  thpm  locaL  selfriiovernment* 
and  in  due  time  to  make  such  disposition  of  said  islands  as 
will  promote  the  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands."  Permanent  an- 
nexation was  expressly  disavowed.  After  so  much  en- 
couragement from  the  opposition  which  was  conducting  an 
active  campaign  for  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  American 
forces,  the  Filipinos  were  less  than  ever  prepared  to  accept 
a  status  as  a  theoretically  conquered  people.  In  point  of 
fact  the  American  forces  had  not  even  conquered  the  island 
of  Luzon.  The  most  that  can  be  said  in  extenuation  is  that 
the  policy  and  the  resolution  had  been  adopted  in  great 
ignorance  of  the  actual  facts  in  the  islands,  and  in  a  blissful 
and  exalted  assumption  that  any  race  ought  to  regard  con-  - 
quest  by  the  American  people  as  a  superlative  blessing.  •'    -'■ 

Significance  of  Senate  Approval  of  Treatt  of  Paris(' 

The  vote  on  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  set  for  February 
6.  Two  days  before  the  vote  the  insurgents  and  the 
American  military  forces  came  into  actual  conflict,  and 
some  American  soldiers  were  killed.  That  this  fact  in- 1 
fluenced  the  decision  of  the  Senate  there  can  be  little  doubt  ' 


*  "^  tJ'^   v^^'\  Senate.    That  such  a  policy 
'^"^.k^^*^    at  the  time  reveals  how  utt 


,w^      \*^ 


h 
utter 


^^>'    s       sions  of  the  American  Consti 

^^'•^         ment  to  initiate  wise  preveni 

threatening  situations  as  were 

i>  Asia. 

•> 

J?,  "The  war  that  followed  it,"  wrot 

"crushed  the  Republic  that  the  PI 

'.^'  themselves,   deprived  them    of  thei: 

there,  hy  American  jwwer,  a  |>:ovemr 
part,  against  their  will.     No  man, 
that  that  action  was  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles   declared   in 
principles  avowed  by  th6  founders  of 
men  of  all  parties  down  to  a  time  Ion 


^  Such  a  passage,  which  was  i 

\>^^  ^,^'*^     acteristic  of  the  opposition  to  tl 

V^*   y^  ^®  worthy  of  note.     It  assumei 

^v.''^  :^    Filipinos  had  not  set  up  a  "re 

^ ^^^'^^'      government  which  they  would 

^  and  his  advisers  w-ould  have  sele 

and  the  measures  which  they 

>^    vFebruary  1,  1809,  by  no  means 

^^  ^  to  set  up  democratic  institutioi 

'^,y^     j    in  support  of  a  republic  but  in 

y^    '    conquest  by  the  United  States. 

j^*^  But  even  were  one  to  gran 
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situation  as  it  existed  in  the  Far  East  in  1898,  Nowhere 
in  the  debates  on  the  Philippine  question  does  one  find  any\ 
adequate  meeting  of  the  facts  by  the  opponents  of  the  Ad-  '. 
ministration  policy.  Granted  that  the  President,  his  ad- 
visers and  the  military  diplomats  at  Manila  blundered  into 
very  unnecessary  and  tactless  positions  before  the  Filipinos, , 
yet  what  else  was  there  to  do  but  to  remain  and  to  extend  I 
the  American  domain  to  the  entire  archipelago?  To  have 
retired  would,  at  the  worst,  have  precipitated  war  in  the 
Far  East,  or,  at  the  best,  it  would  have  created  another 
Korea. 

The  more  important  conclusions  to  which  we  may  come 
from  a  study  of  these  events  are:  (1)  The  United  States ' 
could  not  withdraw  from  the  Philippines  in  1898.  (2) 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  a  very  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  American  people,  thp  "^ainpty,  1*"^  by  the  Ad-  . 
ministration,  clearly  wished  the  Philippines  to  be  retained. 
(3)  The  i;Uplgimatic  negotiations  with  the  Filipinos  were 


badly Jiflndlgd  and  the  Pre3identj_while  declining  to  exceed 
his  constitiltional  powers  by  granting  the  "tangible  con- 
cessions" desired,  did  none  the  less  severely  strain  his 
executive  war-making  authority  by  ordering  the  extension 
of  the  military  government  over  the  archipelago,  which  was 
equivalent  to  authorizing  a  campaign  of  conquest,  while  the 
Senate  was  discussing  the  question.  (4)  McKinley  created 
a  situation  in  the  Philippines  either  because  of  supposed 
military  necessity  or  because  of  the  international  situation, 
which  had  the  efi'ect  of  coercing  the  Senate.  (5)  Like  Cass's 
instructions  to  Reed  in  1857,  and  like  Seward's  policy  in 
Japan  and  his  proposed  policy  in  Korea,  the  McKinley 
policy  in  1898  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the  desire  tol 
assert  American  rights  in  the  East  in  the  face  of  European] 
aggression.  ~ 

'"T^Ee'Mc'Kinley  policy  in  the  Philippines  was  not  new: 
it  wasa  return  m'  prmcipie  to  me  poncy  o^  Seward^  I'unda- 
mentatjy  it  was  hot  a  aeparture  Irom  but  a  coiifinuance  of 
traditional  AmericaiL^mlicy;  m  Asia,  for  it  was  exerted  in 
the  mterest  of  the  igpen  d(wp  and  oi  sustaining  tjnina,  yes, 


..,■  -  k 


■■■  T 

-  r 


lo  jLurope. 

The  most  unfortunate  feat 
been  that  it  was  settled  with 
by  the  American  people  of  th 
Philippines  to  the  still  larger 
in  Asia. 
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In  the  McKinlcy  adminij 
force  in  the  relations  of  the  G( 
the  Department  of  State.  1 
from  the  President  and  he  ei 
military  branch  of  the  goven 
State  does  not  appear  to  have 
was  carried  forward  by  militai 
measures.  Much  subsequent 
been  avoided  had  it  been  otl 
intimations  that  McKinley  ^ 
adopt  in  China  a  policy  simil 
applied  in  the  Philippines.  H 
Hay  into  the  McKinley  cabinc 
stored  the  ascenjancy  of  diplo 
tion  and  led  to  measures  wRii 
lemberment  oi  Chma  bufTil 
a  pFogram  such  as  McKinley 
jj^ficL*  On  the  otheFhand,  th 
dfent  gave  to  the  Hay  diploma 
it  might  have  been  less  success 

♦John  W.  FoHtor  reports  a  converst 
which  the  former  is  anscrted  to  have  ex 
partition  of  China  in  case  the  disniemhei 
talco  place.' 

t«lohn  Hay.  V.  S.  Ambassador  at  the 
ninj?  of  the  McKinley  administration,  was 
August  Iti.  ISDS.  in  placo  of  %  W||l>My. 
the  IN*ace  (\)innii8sinn.  Uny  nsKumed  the 
lie  was  the  most  experienc(x]  diploiiiat  ap 
<M>ntury,  jind  one  (»f  the  best  inforiiKHl  nv 
In  the  direction  of  diplomatic  affairs  i 
assisted    by    \V.    W.    Kocivhill    who.    nt    tl 
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The  Far  East  in  1899  j 

The  close  of  the  Sino-Japanese  War  had  revealed  a  / 
working  agreement  between  Russia,  Germany  and  France,/ 
The  most  subtle  force  in  this  informal  alliance,  perhaps, 
was  Germany,  which  was  already  seeking  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  Russia  from  the  Near  to  the  Far  East."  Whatever 
the  relations  between  Germany  and  Russia  it  is  evident  that 
the  place  of  France  in  the  concert  was  due  not  to  any  desire 
to  assist  Germany  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  extension 
of  Russian  military  and  commercial  influence  in  the  Far 
East  promised  an  ever  widening  field  for  French  investors. 
In  contrast  to  this  concert  of  powers  we  find  the  other  three 
nations  which  were  interested  in  thina,  the  so-called  "trad- 
ing nations" — Great  Britain,  Japan  and  the  United  Statra 
— severally  in  diplomatic  isolation,  and  yet  collectively 
opposed  to  Russia,  Germany  and  France,  and  thus  drawn 
by  a  common  interest  to  each  other. 

The  diplomatic  cordiality  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States^  so  noticeable  in  China  after  1850,  certainly 
did  not  arise  out  of  any  spiritual  kinship  between  the  Rus- 
sijin  and  the  American  political  theories  or  institutions.  It 
was,  however,  profitable  to  both  nations  and  was  studiously 
cultivated  by  Russia.    In  her  long  struggle  with  England 

Breparnl  to  lutprprtt  tbp  iiltuntlon  In  tbe  Eant.  It  him  ofti-n  liivn  mil  thnt 
ockhlll'ii  poHltInn  In  thp  Hurrnu  of  AiiiiTlcaa  Rppulillcii  wnii  Rreiinil  fnr  him 
In  order  tnat  ITi»  DpimTiinciit  <it  StHto  nilKht  Mill  bnvo  thr  heni'flt  of  hiK  :iilvlw 
oD  dlploniBtlc  matliTH  Id  ^hIu.  liny  rtvurdixl  hini  aa  arte  nt  thii  twn  1i<-Kt 
Amerlcsn  dlplonintn,  the  olhir  lielnR  Ilpnry  Whlti-.'  The  Mti^nt  iit  llay-n 
dependence  apon    llockhlll  hna.  perhupK.   not  yet  Iwea  [ully  appriflnted. 

•KusiriB  WHK  for  tbi>  moinrnt  URUiilly  rtRHrdf^  nx  thi-  lender  In  the  cnnr>'n 
of  powers  wfalcb  brought  about  thr  n-O'Biloii  of  the  LIikiIiidk  penlnMiln.  Tlii'rp 
were  evCD  rumorB  thnt  LI  Hung  Chung  had  hi'rn  uRoiin'd  by  Uimitln  lit'fore  thu 
Treaty  iit  Shlmoni'sfkl  thiit  I'ort  Arthur  wouli!  he  ri'inrniil  tii  fhlnii.  (ioni'ral 
Foster,  who  would  be  expeeted  to  know,  denied  tblg.  Count  WItle  In  bU 
UemolrB  Btates  that  he  was  the  Inlllator  at  the  ninn  nnd  renirilii  tbnt  the  di>cl- 
■lon  WHS  reached  on  March  30.  1H!I.^,  KorE  nnd  other  ItUHxlanH  rredlt  WItte'a 
■Ijtemeiit.  Cordlrr  hclli-vva  that  France  wan  thp  Inlllator.  hnvInK  nddr''Kaed 
a  cominuDlcntloD  to  KuHiiia  on  tlip  Kubjecl  April  10,  The  wrlti'r  linH  heard  It 
aiwerted  hy  one  who  wan  intinintely  asxoclated  with  the  diplomatic  corps  at 
the  time  that  It  wuh  uimnlly  nrcepled  tbnt  the  plan  for  Intervention  whk  nri>t 
put  forward  by  the  French  Legation  al  Peklnfi.  There  la  nliio  another  reralon 
of  the  affair  which  vaa  cri-dited  by  MlnlHter  Denby  hut  which  wemn  npTcr  to 
ha*e  been  widely  known.  It  wan  believed  thnt  Ihrniitihout  the  iiepMl Intlonx  at 
Rhlmnnpii«lil  LI  nunv  Chuni:  wnK  lu  ti'lcjcrniihlc  ciimiimnlciitlcm  with  Mcrr  ran 
Brandt,  formerly  Ocrmnn  Mlnl-tcr  at  Peklntr  and  then  nitnched  to  tbp  (ierninii 
Foreign  Office,  It  wn*  Mieved  tbnt  LI  Ilune  (^nnc.  after  felEnlnc  lIlneHH  for 
two  daya,  Hleiied  the  treaty  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  n  leti'Rntui  from  von 
Brandt  atatlng  that  the  power*  would  come  to  the  ri'suue  of  <1i1nn.  Count 
Bayasbi  believed  that  Germany  waa  the  Initiator  of  the  concert.' 
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Russia  was  eager  to  place  in 
States  a  territory  which  Great 
taken  from  Russia  in  the  cas 
probable.  Russia  was  equally 
energies  to  Eastern  Asia.  Al 
sale  of  Alaska  Russia  adoptee 
:;:!•  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  I 

r^^  The  policy  of  Russia  in  C 

always  to  conciliate  China  anc 
with  a  view  to  capitalizing  it 
trated  in  the  relations  between 
•^  There  had  been  many  simila: 

thirty-five  years.    Russia  neve 

operative  policy  in  China.    R 

;"^  equally  devious.    These  methc 

[  >  coinciding  as  they  did  with  the 

atrocities,  the  new  outbursts  of 
as  with  the  new  cordial  unders 
States  and  Great  Britain,  defi 
friendship  which  had  led  Oliv 
to  pen  his  poetic  invocation: 
loves  the  Great  Union,  Strengt 
to  the  Czar!" 

Cordial  relations  between 

States  in  China  existed  until 

■ 

♦In  a  porsonal  letter,  March  13,  1873 
Sttttp  Msh  that  hi«  had  n'usoii   to  Im-Hi-vp 
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trayed  indications  of  an  aggressive  policy  which  raised  / 
questions  as  to  how  far  the  Americans  ought  to  carry  co-  ' 
op(?ration.*    The  advance  of  German  influence  in  Japan  in 
the  next  decade  was  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  and  still  further  separated  the  two  powers. 
The  seizure  of  Kiaochow  and  the  establishment  of  the  Ger-  I 
man  sphere  of  influence  in  Shantung  brought  Germany  into  ' 
direct  conflict  with  fundamental  American  policy.    At  the 
same  time  the  harmonious  relations  between  Berlin  and 
Washington  were  being  disturbed  by  questions  of  reciprociJ 
tariff  arrangements. 

There  had  been  no  kinship  between  the  policies  of 
France  and  those  of  the  United  States  in  China  at  least 
since  1862  when  the  French  withdrew  from  the  Interna- 
tional Settlement  at  Shanghai.  The  Americans  were  wholly 
opposed  to  the  JYench  protectorate  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
missions  and  regarded  French  policy  as  one  which  tended 
to  create  general  hostile  feeling  among  the  Chinese  for  all 
foreigners.  American  policy  had,  however,  never  taken 
the  form  of  active  opposition  to  French  interests  and  white 
the  United  States  had  sought  to  mediate  in  the  Franco- 
Chinese  War  (1884-5)  the  attitude  of  Frelinghuysen  had 
been  one  of  the  most  scrupulous  and  even  timid  neutrality. 
In  1899  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  France 
were  cordial,  but  the  American  Government  was  as  far 
removed  from  sympathy  with  French  as  with  Russian  or 
German  designs  in  the  East. 

The  old  cordiality  between  Japan  and  the  United  States! 
was  cooling,  but  it  was  not  cold.  The  United  States  had 
stood  by  Japan  in  the  Sino-Japanese  War,  and  the  immi-'' 
gration  and  Hawaiian  questions  had  only  created  a  passing 
chill.  T'he  emeute  of  October  8,  1895,  in  Seoul,  the  murder 
of  the  queen  and  the  subsequent  acquittal  of  Mtura  had 
greatly  reduced  American  regard  for  the  Japanese  but  there 

*"Tbe    gOTernmcDt   with    wbom    we    havp    been    most    In    nympaChT    ig    a«r- 

maor.  .  .  .  Bat  "la  rpcent  yearn  Ucrmany  has  abown  activity  In  the  Caat. 
Her  poUr;  baa  been  eager,  cltclaive,  sncl  peremptory,  Eoing  bo  Far  ...  aa  to 
land  troopa  on  Chinese  noli,  and  prevent  the  Chlm^sc  from  rarryliiB  out  their 
Interpretation  of  the  trenllex.  The  B<lvnnvi>  oF  (ieniian  liitluciKV  had  been 
marked  and  ateady."  (Young  to  FrellngbuyBen.  February  i,  1R83.^  Cordler 
lelatea  tbe  epiaode  at  Swatow  where  Qermaa   tuaTlnea  were  landed.' 
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had  been  little  to  choose  between  the  inethorlg  of  China 
of  Japan  in  Korea  except  that  one  had  failed  and  tiie  other 
had   been   successful.     The  .Anierican   occupation    of   the 
-Ighihppines  was  the  best  test  of  the  quality  of  Japanese- 
Aroerican  relations.     Before  1898  Uie  Filipino  insurgents 
Eat!  sought  aid  from  Japan  and  a  small  quantity  of  arms 
had   been   smuggled   into    Luzon   from  Japanese   sourw's. 
When  the  insurgents  turned  against  the  Ignited  States 
1899  they  again  appealed  to  Japan  for  sympathy  and  hi 
Through  a  German  firm  in  Japan  some  munitions  w 
actually  started  on  their  way  to  the  Philippines,  but  thi 
were  intercepted  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
effort  ever  received  any  sympathy  from  the  Japanese  Got 
ernment.    Japan  was  never  in  a  more  difficult  situation  thoa. 
in  1898  and  the  Japanese  Government,  as  well  as  the  nv 
conser\'ative  press,  expressed  the  earnest  wish   that   Uw' 
United  States  would  remain  in  the  Phihppines.     Among 
all  the  possible  neighbors  to  Japan,  particularly  to  Formosa. 
Japan   vastly  preferred  the  United  States  to  any  other 
Western   power.     Furthermore,  the  traditional  Ameri(ain 
poUcy  was  as  favorable  to  Japan  in  China  as  it  had  been 
to  Ja|8in  in  Korea.     The  closing  of  the  doors  in  Clilw 
before  Japan  had  really  entered  them  in  force,  or  the 
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She  then  turned  again  to  the  United  States  just  as  she  had  j 
under  similar  conditions  in  1854  at  the  outbreak  of  the  | 
Crimean  War.  England  had  always  boasted  that  she,/ 
like  the  United  States,  desired  the  open  door  in  China.  [ 
The  assertion  was  true  in  a  measure,  but  with  this  qualifica- 
tion, that  since  1842,  while  the  door  had  been  open,  the 
vestibule,  i.e.,  the  trade  routes,  either  by  way  of  the  Cape 
or  by  way  of  Gibraltar,  Suez,  Ceylon,  Malacca,  Singapore 
and  Hongkong— the  only  trade  routes  from  Europe — had 
been  in  the  well  fortified  keeping  of  Great  Britain.  She 
could  have  effectually  closed  the  door  from  Europe  to  Asia 
at  any  time,  and  no  doubt  would  have  closed  it  to  any 
nation  which  ventured  to  take  up  arms  against  her,  not 
merely  in  China,  but  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  After 
1895  Great  Britain's  strategic  position  in  the  East  under-/ 
went  a  relative  diminution.  Japan  acquired  Formosa,  thuff 
assuming  potential  control  of  the  trade  routes  north  of 
Hongkong.  Germany  obtained  an  equivalent  to  Hongkong 
on  the  Shantung  peninsula  which  was  calculated  to  tap  the 
trade  of  North  China  as  effectively  as  Hongkong  had 
drained  the  trade  of  the  South.  Russia  came  into  possession 
of  a  supposedly  impregnable  fortress  at  Port  Arthrfand 
controlled  practically  all  the  coast  of  Northern  Asia  down  to 
Shanhaikwan  where  the  Great  Wall  meets  the  sea. 
Meanwhile  a  new  trade  route  in  the  North— the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway — was  in  the  course  of  construction.  In 
1899  Great  Britain  was  in  a  relatively  weaker  position  in; 
China  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Admiral  Chichester  placed  the  Immortalite 
between  the  American  and  the  European  fleets  on  the 
morning  (August  13,  1898)  when  the  Americans  moved  to 
the  attack  on  the  city  of  Manila.  Had  Russia,  Germany 
or  France,  instead  of  the  United  States,  been  the  attacking 
party  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Great  Britain  could  have  done 
otherwise  than  oppose  them.  And  yet  Ellg^fl"^,  about  to 
be  eg^ged  in  South  Africa,  could  have  offered  only  a  very 
uncertain  resieiftftce  to  any  coalition  of  European  powers. 
Events  thus  conspired  to  bring  the  United  States,  Japan  1 


Overtures  for 

When  the  famous  Hay  not< 
isolated  from  the  details  of  th 
which  they  were  launched  the] 
cance.  As  a  definition  of  polic 
States  we  may  think  of  them  as 
Government  to  certain  inforr 
sources  which  had  invited  ar 
powers  for  purposes  very  sir 
eventually  expressed  in  the 
1902. 

An  Anglo- Japanese  alliance 
1899.  British  writers  had  beei 
ship  intermittently  for  a  quart( 
advance  of  Japan  had  convim 
that  the  assumption  of  Britisl 
was  a  weak  and  negligible  qu; 
only  nation  in  the  Far  Ea 
erroneous.* 


♦  The  Japan  Daily  Herald  (Novombor 
articlo  in  the  London  Spectator  in  which 
alliance    with   Japan    England    niiirht    be 
samaural  in   war  against   China    over   thi> 
reniarkeil   that   England   nettled   an    island 
Shanghai    Courier   and    f/«*if/r    (n'i)rint« 
IHUi)    replied   that  for  an   ally   England 
island    It    might    be    posHil)l('    to   securo   ei 
Queipert   from    Korea.      Tlie   Japan    (iazet 
the  Pall  Mail  Hudget  an   artiol(>   in    wM< 
laying    the    tMM>d8    of    a    valiialde    and    sii 
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The  abrupt  change  of  attitude  on  Japanese  treaty  re- 
vision in  1886  was  an  indication  of  changing  British  policy, 
but  it  was  so  little  marked  that  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  1894  Japan  suspected  that  England  was  in  secret 
alliance  with  China.'  When  it  became  clear  that  there  was 
no  such  pact  Japanese  statesmen  would  appear  to  have 
begun  seriously  to  consider  the  possibility  of  some  sort  of 
an  Anglo-Japanese  convention.  This  was  fully  in  line  with 
the  policy  which  had  been  suggested  by  Lord  Hotta  in 
1858  and  by  Viscount  Tani  in  1887.  The  Japanese  halted 
between  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  one  with  England. 
On  the  whole  Japan  had  less  to  forgive  if  she  chose  Russia,  * 
but  she  also  would  have  more  to  fear. 

A  new  impetus  to  the  discussion  was  given  by  the  visit 
3f  Lord   Charles   Beresford,    representing    the   Associated 
Z^hambers  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain,  to  China  and 
fapan  in  the  winter  of  1898-9.    Both  in  China  and  in  Japa^ 
a  public  addresses  Lord  Beresford  developed  at  length  the  I  ■ 
lea  that  the  open  door  in  China  could  not  be  maintained  1 
I  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  France  and  Russia  unless ) 
ere  was  a  combination  of  powers  which  were  willing  to/ 
:ht  to  keep  it  open.*    Beresford  proposed  an  elaborately 
vised  scheme  for  the  creation  ot  a  poiiccTorce  in  China 
which  Chinese  troops  would  be  directed  by  British,  Ger- 


Our  [ioUc7  B8  ileclaral  by 
■rfectli  sure  by  every  one  ' 
IllDiKtrrs    hHVe   raved    with 


the  Cahlnet,  approved  by  tbe  countty,  sod   I 

.     D  tbU  rooni,  la  vhat  Is  called  the  'opea  door,' 

._    -Ith   their   haniU  over  their  heads,  declaring  that 

'o|H'n   duor' "      (Kiieech   of   Rcrenrord   at  naniiai    dinner 

"■'"    AnBOclation,  reported  in  .Vorlft  China  Dallg  A'eic*, 


I   Britain,  aa  you   know,  haa  declared   in   tbe  moat  □ 
'  '  with  regard   to   the   aafely  of  her  li 

"e  policy  of  the  open  dour,  and  aa  fi 

..  ._.    views  1   have  received  In  this  conntry.  the  people 

1    KmpIre  are  dcrernilne<I   that   Ihe  policy  of  the  open  door  ahail  e< 


immerce.  niuat  he  the  policy  of  the  open  dour,  and  aa  far  aa  I  can  gatber 
:he  many  kind   interviews  1   have  received  In  this  conntry.  the  people  of 

■eat    Empire  are  deternilneil   that   the  policy  c'  '- '--    ■'-■'    — 

D  China  ao  far  aa  they  iiro  cimcerned.     Tber 

■r  Intereata   for   thi>   tnture   are   Identical."      t -._ 

in  Chinn.  a  ■■coinmerela!   alliance  or  understanding  li 

'  the  opi-n  door."      But  the   cipen   door  would  nnt  lie  oi    vitj    niuio   use, 

■ved.  UDlrsB  the  iDtegrlly  of  l^liia  waa  maintaiiKKl.     Therefore  he  pro- 

n  alliance  of  tbe  four  trading  natloDS—Oreat  Britain.  JepaD,  the  United 

«nd    Oerniany — "with    the    definite    understanding    on    the    Inteiirlty    of 

10   that   the  door  ean    lie   kept    open."      To    the   ponalble   ohjectlon    that 

'  might  not  lie  ready  to  nKTPe  to  thi-  open  door,   Beresford  pointed  out 

many  had  already  deelnr.'d  Kinochow  an  open  porT.      "I  am  nuggi'iitlng 

othing  new."   reniarki^l  the  Kpenker.      The  policy   waa  supposed   already 

but    he    believed    that    an    alliance    waa    necessary    to    guarantee    It. 

'd  apeecb   birfore  the  Toklo  JatMtaeBC-Ork'utal  AaaoclatioD.  repotted  la 

•■  Timet,  January  22,  IBVK.) 


try  to  put  the  Chinese  army  in 
that  China  will  keep  the  door 
sonally  was  the  first  public  ma 
to  suggest  that  what  would  be  f 
try  and  ours  would  be  an  allia 
the  West  and  the  Empire  of  th' 

The  Beresford  speeches  wei 
kite-flying.  It  was  officially  dc 
was  speaking  in  any  other  capa< 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
early  in  1898,  before  Beresfoi 
Joseph  Chamberlain  and  other 
for  an  alliance  of  Great  Brita: 
the  I'nited  States.  This  semi-< 
form  of  actual  conversations  w 
in  London "  and  was  even  taken 
Lord  Beresford  returned  from 
America  where  he  made  many 
of  1899.  That  the  Beresforc 
China  and  Japan  found  their  \ 
Secretary  Hay  and  Mr.  Rockhi 

The  Beresford  plan  accom 
creation  of  a  rumor  that  the  De 
a  "secret  alliance  with  England. 


♦**.  .  .  I   saw   iu  tho  ovi'iilng  papers*   t 
iiiriit  tf)  (l<-f(>nd  tlie  Integrity  of  China  and 

*-* '•    •■•'  •» "        I  «»r«i    Si     I  .<•!  livltnrv  I    nrdnt 
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rumor  was  ought  to  have  been  apparent  when  in  April, 
1899,  Great  Britain  entered  into  a  converitio_n  with  Russia 
By  which  the  two  powers  agreed  to  respect  each  other's 
sjSieres  of  influence  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  outside  the 
__Great  Wall,  respectively.  This  agreement  was,  in  effect,  a 
certificate  of  title  granted  by  each  to  the  other  for  special 
privileges  in  a  very  large  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  A 
similar  agreement  between  Germany  and  England  had  been 
made  the  preceding  year.  Affairs  in  China  were  daily  be-  ; 
coming  more  complicated  and  each  new  agreement  was 
inimical  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  China.  It  was 
quite  true  that  England  would  have  liked  to  save  China 
for  open  trade  but  British  diplomacy  had  no  other  resource 
than  the  alliance.  British  commerce  was  far  better  off  with 
the  existing  low  Chinese  tariffs  and  an  open  door  to  the 
entire  trade  than  it  would  have  been  with  a  part  of  China  \ 
under  exclusive  British  control  and  the  other  fragments 
closed  to  free  commercial  intercourse,  but  England  appar- 
ently felt  that  she  must  fight  fire  with  fire.*  If  England 
could  not  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  United  States,  and 
apparently  she  could  not,  she  was  likely  to  adopt  a  policy  in 
China  which  would  be  as  objectionable  to  the  United  States 
as  were  the  policies  of  Russia,  PVance  and  Germany.  For 
America  to  ignore  the  British  calls  for  help  and  at  the  same 
time  to  offer  no  substitute  for  an  alliance  was  to  drive  Eng-  . 
land  still  farther  along  towards  the  partition  of  China  and  / 
render  more  certain  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 

The  choice^before  the  United  States  in  1899  was  just 
what  it  had  been  in  the  fifties;  cooperation  with  Great 
Britain,  or  independent  action..  To  reject  an  alliance  and 
offer  nothing  in  its  place  was  a  purely  negative  policy  which 
only  increased  the  difficulties  and  pitted  the  United  States 
against  not  one,  but  all  of  the  other  powers.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  the  rejection  of  the  offer  of  an  alliance  in 
1857  had  accomplished  nothing  for  China  and  had  resulted 


More  'for'  n»— mainlalnwl    liip    i)rlncipl''    iif    ths    fip.'n    door 

ountry" 

1  Chaiolwr 

of  Com- 

nerce,  reported  In  (be  London  Titncii,  January  1«,  iWUO.) 
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by  other  means;  it  had  been  C( 
So  now  in  1899  the  United  Sta 
complete  elimination  from  influ' 
was  really  between  cooperation 
similar  interests  and  exercising 
restraining  influence  as  a  powe 
or  futilely  opposing  the  entire  C' 

John  Hay  and  the  C 

England  wanted  an  alliance, 
would  have  hesitated  to  join.  P 
been  at  liberty  to  make  a  perfec 
favored  it,  although  the  Beresfc 
open  to  the  gravest  of  objec 
would  have  driven  the  Chinese  ii 
provoked  a  war  terrible  to  contei 
protect  China  rather  than  to  desi 
mend  it.  /Those  who  talk  so  gl 
advantages  of  independent  actio 
lations  cannot  l)ring  to  the  supp 
large  array  of  facts  gathered  froi 
the  East  since  1899. 1  It  seems 
alliance  of  Great  Britain,  Japan 
that  time  in  support  of  a  commo 
Mr.  Hay  could  have  defined  an( 
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have  accepted,  would  have  been  vastly  preferable  to  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  of  1902  which  would  have  been 
rendered  unnecessary. 

The  peculiar  contribution  of  Hay  at  this  critical  mo-l- 
ment  was  not  the  invention  of  the  open  door  policy,  for 
that  was  as  old  as  our  relations  with  China,  but  the  direct- 
ing of  a  diplomatic  technique  by  which  the  open  door  couId,\ 
in  a  measure,  be  guaranteed  without  actual  resort  to  eitherf 
force  or  alliances.    It  was  not  an  adequate  measure  but  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  more  effective  measure  could 
have  been  devised  under  the  circumstances.    Two  factors  I 
contributing  to  the  success  of  Hay's  efforts  were:  the  recent 
military  successes  of  the  United  States  and  the  presence 
in  the  East  of  a  large  expeditionary  force  with  large  reserves 
in  the  United  States;  and  the  natural  identity  of  British,^-  ■ 
Japanese,  and  possibly  German,  interests  in  China.     Al- 
though no  shadow  of  treaty  engagements  existed,  a  certain 
amount  of  "give-and-take"  had  been  going  on  between 
Japan,  England  and  the  United  States  for  several  months. 
The  United  States  had  declined  to  intervene  in  Korea  after 
the  murder  of  the  queen,  and  had  recalled  an  anti-Japanese 
American  representative;  Japan  had  withdrawn  her  pro- 
tests at  the  annexation  of  Hawaii;  England  had  stood  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Spanish- American  War;  and  now 
the  American  Government  was  making  the  utmost  effort 
to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality  in  the  Boer  War  in  the 
face  of  no  inconsiderable  anti-British  and  pro-Boer  Ameri- 
can sentiment.    The  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  was  in  process 
of  negotiation,  and  England  had  expressed  wilhngnesi  to 
make  concessions  to  promote  the  construction  of  an  Ameri-      / 
can,  rather  than  an  Anglo-American  Isthmian  canal.     In      / 
a  word,  the  United  States  was  now  well  embarked  again    /  * 
upon  a  cooperative  policy  like  that  of  Seward's.  / 

But  John  Hay  was  a  very  different  type  of  man  from  ' 
William  H.  Seward,  and  when  he  turned  to  the  Chinese 
question  he  found  the  model  not  in  Seward's  bellicose  policy 
in  Japan  but  in  the  more  direct,  straightforward,  irenic  and     / 
independent  course  of  Anson  Burlingame,  who  had  set  out    /      • 


already  been  made  iDy  each  p 
trade  for  all  nations  on  equal 
declarations"  to  the  following 

*Tirst.     [That  it]  Will  in  no  wi 
\  or  vested  interest  within  any  so-eall 

>  territory  it  may  have  in  China. 

-^  **Se(K)nd.    That  the  Chinese  tarif 

>  all  mereliandise  landed  or  shipped  tc 
r  'spheres  of  interest*  (unless  they  be 

'^  i       nationality  it  may  helonp:,  and  that  d 

\  (1       l^y  the  Chinese  Government. 

1  "Third.      Thnt    it   will   \o 


\  "Third.     That  it  will  levy  no  Y 

J      another  nationality  frequenting  any 

\      be  levied  on  vessels  of  their  own  na 

charges  over  lines  built,  controlled,  < 

merchandise  belonginp:  to  citizens  r 

^  transported   through   such  'sphere'  * 

Xmerchandise  belonging  to  its  own  i 

distances." 

-  The  propositions  received  i 
proposals  were  not  entirely  accc 
addressed.  Even  England  wish 
to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions 
notable  that  although  the  note; 
tion  of  the  declaration  to  all  lea 
excluded  the  newly  leased  area  \ 
Great  Britain  really  regarded  t 
purposes  a  part  of  the  ceded  ter 
been  taken  in  the  form  of  a  lej 
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precedent  for  transmuting  their  respective  leases  into  actual 
cessions  of  territory.    With  this  single,  and  in  principle  not 
unimportant  exception,  England  agreed  to  the  declaration  \ 
(November  30).    Germany  stated  (December  4)  that  she  . 
"would  raise  no  objection"  if  the  other  powers  agreed.  / 
France,  which  was  approached  November  22,  replied  De- 
cember 16.     Russia  gave  a  very  evasive  declaration  two 
days  later.    Japan  and  Italy,  which  were  approached  after 
the  oth#r  powers,  agreed  promptly  December  26  and  Jan- 
uary 7,  respectively.     The  news  of  the  negotiations  was 
released  to  the  press  January  3,  1900. 

What  was  Obtained? 

What  had  been  obtained?    Not  so  much  as  is  popularly 
supposed.    The  United  States  had  not  secured  more  than 
already   accrued   to   it   under   the   "most-favored-nation'' 
jjclauses  in  the  treaties.    The  preferential  railway  and  min- 
lling  privileges  had  in  no  way  been  disturbed.    Although  the 
United  States  expressly  stipulated  that  it  did  not  recognize 
the  spheres  of  influence  the  replies  to  the  notes  had  in 
each  case  afforded  an  opportunity  of  reaffirming  that  there  ^^ 
were  such  sph^ergs.    There  remainedjio^good  harbor  onTHe^ 
entire^^coast  of  China  where  the  American  Government 
could  have  leased  a  port  had  it  so  desired.    On  March  20, 
1900,  Secretary  Hay  announced  that  he  regarded  as  "final 
and  definitive"  the  declarations  of  the  several  powers  that 
the  open  door  would  be  maintained  and  that  China  would 
continue  to  collect  the  customs  and  therefore  exercise  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  sphere  of  influence,  but  as  a  ^ 
matter  of  fact  only  the  partition  of  the  Empire  had  been  \^ 
halted.    The  Hay  notes,  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
drafted  by  Rockhill,  were  as  significant  in  their  omissions 
as  in  their  contents.    By  their  omissions  they  marked  vir- 
tual surrenders  which  the  American  traders  in  the  forties 
and  fifties  would  probably  have  contemplated  with  little 
satisfaction.    These  notes  have  been  popularly  mislabeled. 
\  They  did  not  secure  a  completely  open  door.    But  they  did 


> 


secure  the  open  door  as  had  I: 
'  avert  further  threatening;  engj 
notably  the  Anglo-Japanese  / 
had,  in  fact,  missed  a  great  o 
own  interests  and  those  of  Chi 
ascribed  to  John  Hay. 

>  The  open  door  policy  has  i 

conjure  with  in  American  poli 

>  it  was  in  1899  is  in  order.    Ba 

and  on  the  circumstances  as  we 

T  definition  was  as  follows:    Th< 

to  the  policy,  to  which  Sewarc 
of  independent  rather  than  a 
dence  was  not,  however,   to 

•  American  Government  relinqui 

in  China  like  Kiaochow  or  Port 
were. either  leased  or  preempt 
ments.  The  United  States  was 
for  the  open  door  for  investm< 
American  money  seeking  invest 
to  quarrel  about  the  preferent 
ways  or  operate  mines  which  hi 
other  powers.  ^  The  United  S 

open  door  fnrjTflf|f>  jp  thnf  part. 

merchants  were  already  intergs 
S^onTKwangtung  on  the  South 
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had  already  carved  out  an  empire,  or  along  the  Amur  where 
Russia  had  begun  the  partition  of  China  in  1860,  the  United 
States  had  never  murmured  a  protest. 

What  the  American  Government  would  have  done  had 
the  powers  withheld  assent  from  the  Hay  proposals  is  a 
speculative,  yet  interesting  and  important  question.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  United  States  would  not  have  taken 
up  arms  either  to  enforce  assent  to  the  open  door  poUcy, 
or  to  prevent  the  partition  of  the  Empire.  \  On  the  other 
hand,  had  the  dismemberment  of  China  been  started,  there 
would  have  been  a  very  strong  sentiment  in  the  United 
States  against  remaining  aloof  from  the  division  of  the 
spoils.]  Considering  what  John  Hay  had  to  work  with,  and 
what  he  had  to  work  against,  his  must  be  regarded  as,  if  not 
a  famous  victory,  then  at  least  an  important  diplomatic 
coup.  The  United  States  had  not  secured  a  great  deal,  as 
the  next  score  of  years  revealed,  but  what  it  had  obtained 
cost  nothing,  was  accompanied  by  the  assumption  of  no 
oBIigations,  and  was  in  return  for  no  actual  concessions. 
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numberless  other  impositions  a 
costing  the  Empire  large  sums  c 
territory,  revealed  the  Manchuj 
discharging  the  trust  which  h 
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remain.    Otherwise  the  Manchus  probably  would  not  have 
survived  the  Taiping  Rebellion. 

The  Chinese  people  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
conspicuous  hatred  of  the  foreigner  as  such.  They  liked  the 
foreign  trade  for  it  was  profitable.  They  hated  the  for-| 
eigner  only  because  his  presence  in  the  Empire  increased) 
their  taxes,  disturbed  their  peace,  and  because  his  extra-^ 
territorial  privileges  gave  to  him  a  privileged  social,  religiousjl 
and  economic' position.  He  was  able  to  evade  many  of  the 
onerous  local  taxes  which  fell  the  more  heavily  upon  the 
Chinese.  Roman  Catholic  converts,  and  to  some  slight  de- 
gree Protestant  converts  also,  passed  under  the  protection 
of  foreign  powers.  After  I860  the  French  missionaries  went 
through  the  country  and  demanded  the  return  of  church 
property  which  had  been  sequestered/more  than  two  cen-  7  - 
turies  ago  and  had  long  since  passed  into  the  possession  of 
innocent  proprietors  who  supposed  that  their  titles  were 
valid.  The  demands  of  the  bishops  and  priests  for  majes- 
terial  rank  was  a  constant  irritation.  The  attitude  of  the 
converts  was  often  insolent  and  intolerable.  Likewise  the 
opium  trade,  whilfe  unchallenged  by  the  populace,  aroused 
the  resentment  of  the  few  who  could  justly  claim  public 
spirit  and  patriotism.  Meanwhile  the  prompt  and  often 
unjust  demands  for  reparations  and  for  the  settlement  of 
claims,  which  were  collected  locally  even  though  they  were 
paid  from  Peking,  again  touched  the  Chinese  people  on  their 
most  sensitive  nerve,  their  money,  and  aroused  resentment. 
The  officials  and  the  gentry  whose  privileges  were  most 
^threatened  by  the  anti-Manchu  movements  were  not  slow 
to  direct  the  unrest  of  the  people  against  the  foreigners. 

In  a  word,  both  the  Manchu  government  and  the  for-  '; 
eigners  were  steadily  inviting  and  stimulating  the  antago- 
nism of  the  Chinese.    One  wonders  how  the  latter  endured 
as  much  as  they  did. 

The  powers  sustained  the  Manchu  government  not  be- 
cause they  respected  it,  but  because  they  did  not  dare  to 
take  the  risk  of  permitting  successful  revolution  which 
would  have  resulted  either  in  the  separation  of  the  Empire 
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of  ports,  the  acquirement  of  s 
alienation  compacts  followed, 
was  being  treated  with  deris 
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They  were  rendering  poor  government  and  surrendering 
their  domain.  The  Chinese  were  also  ready  to  turn  against 
the  foreigners,  not  because  they  were  foreigners,  but  becaugp 
they  were  secondarily  the  disturbing  influence. 

Following  the  Sino-Japanese  War  the  powers,  had  they  \ 
been  united  in  a  desire  to  help  China,  might  have  given  sup- 
port to  a  reform  movement  which  would  have  resulted  in  a ' 
better  government  and  set  the  Chinese  people  on  the  path  of 
advance.  But  the  powers  were  utterly  divided.  Only  the  \ 
United  States  wanted  a  strong  China  and  the  United  States  f 
was  after  all  only  slightly  interested.  The  Empress  Dow- 
ager therefore  seized  the  opportunity.  She,  also,  was  not 
conspicuously  anti-foreign,  but  she  was  shrewd  enough  to 
see  that  her  best  hope  of  sustaining  the  Manchu  dynasty 
and  her  own  infiuence  was  to  exterminate  or  expel  the  for- 
eigners. This  program,  successfully  carried  through,  would 
restore  the  vanished  prestige  of  her  government.  The 
powers,  by  their  jealousy  of  each  other  and  by  their  unvar- 
nished greed,  played  directly  into  her  hand  by  furnishing 
her  each  day  with  fresh  illustrations  of  rapacity.  The  f6r- 
eigners,  from  the  Parsee  opium  trader  up  the  scale  to  the 
most  unselfish  and  untiring  Christian  missionary,  owed  their 
lodgment  in  the  Empire  to  the  "naked  force"  of  some  for- 
eign vessel  of  war  which  had  never  been  out  of  call  since 
1842.  Between  the  muzzle  of  these  guns  and  the  people  at 
whom  they  were  aimed  were  a  multitude  of  foreigners,  many 
of  them  seekers  after  peace,  honest  and  kindly  in  their  deal- 
ings, but  no  amount  of  uprightness  could  conceal  the  guns 
which  supported  them  and  which  were  each  month  becom- 
ing more  numerous.  The  people,  ignorant  and  incredibly-! 
superstitious,  were  goaded  to  desperation.  While  the  for-  j 
eigner  remained  aloof,  the  Empress  Dowager,  "Old  I 
Buddha,"  skillfully  diverted  from  herself  and  her  dynasty  to  \ 
the  foreigner  the  wrath  which  in  spite  of  its  horrible  mani-  ■ 
festations  was  none  the  less  the  proof  of  the  innate  vitality 
of  the  Chinese  people.  Thus  the  Manchus  escaped  a  few 
years  longer.  The  foreigners  became  the  victims.  Collec- 
tively they  richly  deserved  their  fate;  but  as  so  often  hap- 
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After  the  capture  of  the  Taku  forts  the  Chinese  engaged 
in  a  systematic  attack  upon  the  foreign  community  at  Tien- 
tsin, and  on  July  14  the  city  was  captured  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  foreign  forces,  the  American  forces  participat- 
ing. On  July  30  the  Tientsin  Provisional  Government,  a 
civil  organization  under  the  direction  of  the  military,  was 
set  up. 

The  Peking  relief  expedition  did  not  actually  start  from 
Tientsin  until  August  4.  It  comprised  about  19,000,  of 
which  2,500  were  Americans  with  Major  General  Adna  R. 
Chaffee  conmianding.  Germany  was  unrepresented  in  this 
expedition;  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  Russians  and  Jap- 
anese. There  was  no  allied  command,  each  nation  operating 
independently  yet  with  a  semblance  of  conference  between 
the  commanding  officers.  The  Russians  betrayed  a  lack  of 
good  faith  and  revealed  suspicious  ulterior  motives.  The 
Legations  were  relieved  on  August  14  at  the  end  of  one  of  || 
the  most  thrilling  episodes  in  modern  history.  Although! 
the  American  flag  was  first  on  the  walls  of  the  Tartar  city, 
the  British  preceded  the  Americans  into  the  Legation  area. 
On  August  24  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching  were  for- 
mally appointed  as  Chinese  plenipotentiaries.  About  two 
months  later  Count  Waldersee,  a  German  Field  Marshal, 
with  the  approval  of  all  the  foreign  governments,  assumed 
the  duties  of  Generalissimo  of  the  foreign  forces  in  China, 
and  thus  supplied  a  nominal  unity  to  the  military  govern- 
ment, the  relation  of  which  to  the  diplomatic  body  was  never 
very  clearly  defined.  On  December  24  the  foreign  repre- 1 
sentatives  presented  to  the  Chinese  Government  a  joint  note 
which  contained  their  demands  as  a  basis  for  peace.  Two  ( 
days  later  these  demands  were  accepted  and  the  negotiations 
for  the  terms  of  the  protocol  were  begun.  There  were  many 
delays  in  the  perfecting  of  this  convention,  due  chiefly  to 
the  inability  of  the  powers  to  agree  among  themselves,  and 
it  was  not  signed  until  September  7,  1901. 

With  this  rapid  survey  of  events  in  mind,  let  us 
pass  to  a  review  of  American  policy  at  the  end  of  the 
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permanent  occupation  or  the  surrender  of  territory.  A 
declaration  of  war  against  China  by  any  one  of  them  would 
quite  probably  have  been  followed  in  a  short  time  by  hostili- 
ties between  rival  powers.  Hay,  greatly  aided  by  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  other  powers,  was  entirely  successful  in  this 
phase  of  his  policy.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  Hay  was 
solely  responsible  for  no  declaration  of  war  against  China, 
but  it  seems  fair  to  rate  the  circular  note  of  July  3  as  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  Chinese 
problem.  It  was  unaccompanied  by  any  compromising 
acquiescence  in  the  programs  of  other  powers  such  as  in 
1857  had  rendered  the  policy  of  Buchanan  and  Cass  so 
futile  and  hypocritical. 

Hay  elaborated  in  a  few  carefully  phrased  sentences  the 
general  policy  of  the  United  States  adding  both  definiteness 
and  scope  to  what  had  been  stated  in  the  notes  of  the  pre- 
vious year; 

".  .  .the  policj  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  is  to  seek  a 
solution  which  may  brint;  about  |)erinaDent  safety  and  peace  to  China, 
preserve  Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity,  protect  all 
rights  to  friendly  powers  by  treaty  and  international  law,  and  safe- 
guard for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with 
all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire." 

Such  phrases  as  "territorial  and  administrative  entity"  and 
"all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire"  reveal  a  certain  vigor  and 
precision  of  purpose  which  were  lacking  in  the  Open  Door 
Notes.  One  hasAfeeling  that  since  September  6,  of  the  year 
previous,  American  policy  in  China  had  been  taking  shape 
and  stiffening. 

HayV  broad  purpose  as  revealed  in  the  course  of  the 
Protocol  negotiations  was  substantially  as  follows:  to  main- 
tain harmony  among  the  Powers  and  by  united  action  to 
secure  as  quickly  as  practical  the  removal  of  the  foreign 
military  forces  from  Chinese  territory;  to  secure  adequate 
reparations  and  adequate  punishments  for  the  responsible 
instigators  of  the  insurrection  and  yet  to  prevent  the  imposi- 
tion upon  China  of  injustices  which  would  be  fruitful  of  new 
antagonisms  and  sow  the  seeds  for  an  even  more  formidable 
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quently  increased  to  $200,000,000.  It  was  believed  that  any 
larger  amount  "would  not  only  entail  permanent  financial 
embarrassment  on  the  country,  but  mi^t  possibly  result  in 
either  international  financial  control,  or  even  loss  of  ter- 
ritory." The  United  States  was  willing  to  accept  bonds 
issued  at  par,  bearing  3  per  cent  interest  and  running  for 
thirty  or  forty  years.  The  American  claims  were  fixed  at! 
the  maximum  lump  sum  of  $25,000,000.  The  other  Powers' 
had  scant  sympathy  for  such  a  proposal  and  the  indemnity 
was  eventually  placed  at  $333,000,000.  It  would  perhaps/ 
have  been  even  larger  had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of 
the  United  States.  The  bonds  were  issued  at  par  and  bore 
4  per  cent. 

Russia  would  have  preferred  that  the  Chinese  indemnity 
be  guaranteed  by  the  powers  rather  than  paid  in  bonds 
issued  directly  by  the  government.  This  proposal  met  with 
the  immediate  opposition  of  the  powers  which  wished  to 
protect  China  as  much  aa  possible  from  subsequent  Euro- 
pean interference,  but  Mr.  Hay  at  length  agreed  that  he 
would  support  the  objectionable  guaranty  plan  if  measures 
were  taken  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  indemnity.  To  this 
the  powers  would  not  consent.  The  American  Government 
opposed  the  suggestion  for  the  creation  of  an  international 
fortress  at  Peking  or  elsewhere,  and  would  not  support  the 
proposal  that  the  powers  jointly  forbid  the  importation  into 
China  of  arms,  ammunition  or  material  for  their  manufac- 
ture. In  a  word  the  United  States  opposed  all  measures 
whidi  were-calculated  to  weaken  the  resistance  of  China  in 
future_conflict.s  with  encroaching  powers. 

Russia,  which  was  suspected  of  having  already  entered 
into  a  secret  agreement  with  China  that  she  would  use  her 
influence  in  China's  favor  in  return  for  the  actual  or  virtual 
cession  of  Manchuria,  just  as  in  1860  she  had  obtained  the 
left  bank  of  the  Amur  as  a  reward  for  her  supposed  influence 
in  persuading  the  French  and  the  British  armies  to  retire 
from  Peking,  suggested  that  the  whole  question  of  the 
indemnity  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  The  United 
States  supported  this  proposition,  but  the  other  powers 
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committing  the  American  Government  to  raising  the  tariff 
because  he  recognized  on  the  part  of  the  nations  like  Russia, 
which  were  least  interested  in  the  trade,  a  disposition  to 
make  large  the  indemnities  and  then  to  shift  the  burden  of 
^payment  upon  the  trading  nations  by  increasing  the  tariff. 
He  also  was  unwilhng  to  separate  the  tariff  question  from 
that  of  internal  fiscal  reform  whereas  the  non-trading  na- 
tions were  not  unwilling  to  see  the  continuance  of  the  inter- 
nal abuses  which  had  always  been  such  an  embarrassment 
to  the  trader.  China  would,  indeed,  have  been  better  oft 
with  a  $150,000,000  indemnity  and  an  only  5  per  cent  effec- 
tive tariff  than  with  a  $333,000,000  indemnity  and  a  10  per 
cent  tariff,  but  what  was  needed  was  a  genuine  fiscal  reform. 
Mr.  Rockhill  specified  as  compensating  advantages  for 
treaty  revision :  abolition  of  iikjn  on  imports  and  exports, 
including  transit  pass  duty ;  right  of  foreigners  to  reside  and 
do  business  throughout  the  Empire ;  revision  of  inland  navi- 
gation rules;  creation  of  a  mining  bureau  and  good  regula- 
tions; strict  adherence  to  principle  of  equal  opportunity  to 
people  of  every  nationality;  the  opening  of  Peking  as  a 
treaty  port;  and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river  approaches  to  Shan^ai,  Tientsin  and 
Newchwang.* 

When  the  stupendous  indemnity  had  been  decided  upon, 
and  when  Mr.  Rockhill  encountered  general  opposition  to 
thorough  reforms  Hay  cabled  (June  21)  that  the  American 
Government  was  opposed  to  raising  the  revenue  above  5; 
per  cent  effective.*  At  the  same  time  he  instructed  Rockhill 
to  refrain  from  opposing  the  proposition  that  a  10  per  cent 

•That  thp  oppOBltion  of  Mr.  Hay  (o  a  10  or  ovimi  iri  per  crnt  taritt  was 
due  to  the  fact  ihnt  tbe  indemnity  bad  beeo  nlnei  (o  so  hich  n  figure  aod  tbe 
llkiD  waa  not  aboUnbed  Is  perfectlj-  clear  from  the  (^rrpspondcnci'. 

Jobn  A.  KBBKin.  apeclal  commlHgloner  pIpnIpotVDtlurv.  to  Hay.  Mnrcb  S, 
1901:  "It  vonld  appear  to  he  tbe  belter  opinion  that  the  dntlex  nn  Imports 
muBt  be  rBiaol  to  at  leaat  lH  per  cent  ad  valiirein  in  lieu  of  Itie  prenent  rale. 
Tbe  calealatlODB  mnat.  ol  coarse,  be  based  upon  tbe  nniount  of  the  Indemnity, 
now  ankDovn.  Asaumlng  tbls  Is  not  to  eicecti  S2no.(HlO.I>00.  and  further 
asauminK  that  the  Powers  will  accept  the  bonda  of  rblna  InMead  of  compelllDg 
licr  to  sell  these  bonds  to  raise  tbe  Indemnity  money  In  the  open  market  with 
a  further  Iobb  of  capital  .  .  ." ' 

John  Foord,  Secretary  of  the  American  Aniallc  Association,  to  Hay.  January 
20.  1901:  "The  .\nierlcan  Aslnilr  AHsoclatlon.  Tt-meaMnu  the  financial  ni'cea- 
■Itles  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  baa  no  objection  tn  olTer  to  the  proposed  Incn'ase 
of  dntles  on  foreign  Imports.  The  sngBeatlon  wtilrb,  Brcor.!in|t  to  Sir  RoIhtI 
Hart,  was  forma lated  luHt  sprint:  by  the  special  citnnilaeloa  appointed  to 
con^der   tbe  subject  of  larllT  revision.   Is  deemed   a  reaaonuble  one.     Tbls  was 


of  estimate.  Peking  was  not  g 
port.  The  American  demand  f( 
Empire  to  trade  did  not  comme 
most  familiar  with  the  conditioi 
torial  status  of  foreigners.  It  wo 
to  China  to  force  her  to  admit 

r 

f  Hay  had   contemplated,   while 

Chinese  law  and  so  much  remov 
their  own  governments.  Mr.  T\ 
to  have  specified  in  the  Protoco 
to  Tientsin  and  Shanghai  be  i 
which  the  Chinese  and  the  fore 
pense.  Through  the  jealousy  a: 
powers  an  opportunity  had  bee 
setting  China  on  a  firm  foundati 
have  been  as  profitable  for  the  p 
Empire.  Meanwhile  the  Unite 
reputation  of  having  opposed  th- 
which  is  a  partial  and  quite  in 
facts.* 

The  Protocol,  as  signed,  stipi 

to  tho  I'ffjH't  tliat  tho  liii|iort  <liit.v  nhonld 
CPiit  trim  Hit  <lut'H.  im.vnli1('  siinultaiionusly, 
all  <»th«T  tnxoH  on  such  iiii|Mirts  fim'vcr  aft« 
*Two  otlitT  minor  proposals  ina<l(>  by  th> 
HUfn^^'^tcd  that  it  would  Ix*  well  to  stipulat 
TminK-H  Yaniru  upon  which  all  the  iiow(*r8  ^ 
sonn'  Wfstrrn  lauKuap'  Im»  ai)polnt(Ml  to  c 
pro|>osal  was  uiiwis*'  as  Uockhill  Innncilint 
elliniiiati'd  from  tho  direction  of  foreign  afTu 

also    Slll?i:  est  I'll     tlml     I'lilmi     l»i»    .....-I..     t..     i.-.i... 
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(I)  apology  to  Germany  for  the  murder  of  Baron  Ketteler^ 
and  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  him  at  the  place  where  he 
was  shot;  (2)  punishment  of  Chinese  officials  responsible 
for  the  insurrection;  (3)  apology  to  Japan  for  the  murder  of 
Sugiyama,  chancellor  of  the  Japanese  Legation;  (4)  suspen- 
sion of  official  examinations  in  all  cities  where  foreigners 
were  attacked  or  murdered ;  (5)  erection  of  expiatory  monu- 
ments in  foreign  cemeteries  which  had  been  desecrated; 

(6)  China  to  forbid  for  two  or  more  years  the  importation  of 
arms,  ammunition  and  materials  used  in  their  manufacture ; 

(7)  indemnity  of  450,000,000  Haekwan  taels  and  a  5  per  j 
cent  effective  tariff;  (8)  reservatio'i  "f  thp  ^^ff^tj^^p  Qnnrtpr 
at  Peking  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Legations  with  '■ 
the  right  to  make  it  defensible;  (9)  razing  of  forts  at  Taku 
between  Peking  and  the  sea;  (10)  the  occupation  by  the 
foreigners  of  certain  points,  thirteen  in  number  including 
Tientsin,  as  a  security  of  open  communications  to  Peking; 

(II)  publication  of  certain  edicts  tending  to  prevent  renewal 
of  Boxer  propaganda;  (12)  China  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  commercial  treaties  and  to  the  Pei-ho  and  Whangpu 
conservancy  projects;  (13)  abolition  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen 
and  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs;  (14) 
evacuation  of  Peking,  with  exception  of  Legation  guards  on 
September  17,  1901. 

Independent  or  Concurrent  Action 

In  the  sixty  years  of  official  American  relations  with  the 
Far  East,  the  fundamental  American  purpose  had  been 
definite,  consistent  and  unvarying.  The  United  States ) 
sou^t  the  open  door  for  American  trade.  But  the  methods 
employed  had  been  subject  to  many  changes.  What  the' 
Americans  asked  for  and  what  they  obtained  at  Peking  in 
1900-1  is  therefore  of  less  significance  than  the  diplomatic 
methods  employed. 

There  were  three  possible  stages  of  independent  or  iso-  ^ 
lated  action:  absolute  neutrality;  intervention  in  favor  of 
Asia;  and  mediation.    Likewise  there  were  three  stages  of 


with  P^n^land,  France  and  HoUi 
suggested  mediation.   The  Unite 
In  1853  at  the  opening  of  Japan 
Shanghai,  the  American  represe: 
eration  and  followed  an  absolu 
years  later,  at  the  time  of  the  rev 
and  of  the  making  of  the  comn: 
the  American  Government,  oflBci 
and  joint  or  allied  action,  adoptee 
in  effect  involved  cooperation 
During  the  Seward  administratic 
gan.    In  Japan  it  was  carried  to 
action  and  a  similar  policy  on  ar 
was  contemplated  in  Korea.     1 
non-cooperation.    The  opening  o 
the  Japanese  treaties  had  been 
action.    Both  concurrent  and  joi 
anese  War  had  been  rejected,  m 
intervention  in  favor  of  Korea, 
may  be  classified  in  two  ways, 
diplomatic  interv^ention  in   fav< 
Europe ;  but  they  were  also  the  e 
cooperative  policy  which  fell  only 
with  Japan  and  Great  Britain  aj 
as  near  to  an  Anglo-Japanese-. 
United  States  was  able  to  go.    1 
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not  remain  neutral  between  the  East  and  the  West,  for 
American  Uves  and  American  property  had  been  attacked. 
It  could  not  intervene  against  Europe — not  directly.  An 
offer  of  mediation  would  have  been  interpreted  as  an  indi- 
cation of  American  weakness  and  an  encouragement  to  the 
Manchu  government,  just  as  the  failure  to  support  the 
Italian  demands  for  a  leased  port  in  1899  had  been  construed 
as  an  encouragement  to  China.  Extreme  isolated  action  . 
would  be  futile :  some  form  of  cooperation  was  necessary,  | 
but  an  alliance  was  out  of  the  question.  Only  concurrent  or 
joint  action  was  practical. 

"Act  independently  in  protection  of  American  interests  I 
where  practicable,"  telegraphed  Hay  to  United  States  Min-  I 
ister  E.  H.  Conger  June  8, 1900,  "and  concurrently  with  rep-| 
resentatives  of  other  powers  if  necessity  arises."  *  Two  days 
later  he  amplified  this  with  a  second  message :  "We  have  no 
policy  in  China  except  to  protect  with  energy  American 
interests,  and  especially  American  citizens  and  the  Legation. 
There  must  be  nothing  done  which  would  commit  us  to 
future  action  inconsistent  with  your  instructions.  There 
must  be  no  alliances."  In  the  circular  of  July  3d  to  the 
powers  Hay  defined  the  method  again:  "The  purpose  of 
the  President  is,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  to  act  concurrently 
with  other  powers;  first,  in  opening  up  communications 
with  Peking  and  rescuing  the  American  officials,  mission- 
aries and  other  Americans  who  are  in  danger ;  secondly,  in 
affording  all  possible  protection  everywhere  in  China  to 
American  life  and  property;  thirdly,  in  guarding  and  pro- 
tecting all  legitimate  American  interests;  and  fourthly,  in 
aiding  to  prevent  a  spread  of  the  disorders  to  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Empire  and  a  recurrence  of  such  disasters." 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  between  June  8  and  July  3  the 
American  Government  had  come  to  see  the  futility  of  exclu- 
sively independent  action,  even  in  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can interests,  and  was  prepared  for  cooperation^for  a  larger 
degree  of  cooperation,  probably,  than  the  jealousies  of  the 
other  powers  made  it  possible  to  achieve.  Thus  while 
eschewing  the  commitments  of  alliances  or  their  equivalent. 


policy  might  actually  prove  to 
meniberment  of  China  than  v 
.. /Concurrent  action,  therefore,  ca 
:  the  purpose  of  restraining  Engl 
failed  in  1858  owing  to  the  inep 
resentative,  but  the  idea  was  ta 
with  some  success.  It  succeec 
Japan  because  there  was  lack: 
lingame's  caliber  to  carry  it  out. 
.  it  required  an  able  executive.  J 
!  one  to  which  Mr.  Hay  returned 
to  insure  its  success  he  dispatc! 
Rockhill,  as  Commissioner  (tec 
China  in  the  latter  part  of  July 
tions  and  of  Minister  Conger  wa 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  se 
between  Conger  and  Rockhill, 
horse  one  must  ride  behind  and 
found  it  desirable  to  ask  for  p 
United  States,  leaving  Mr.  Roc 
carry  out  the  negotiations  and 
American  Government.* 

"While  we  maintained  comp 
Mr.  Rockhill  in  making  his  final 
harmoniously  in  the  concert  o: 
which  was  so  essential  to  a  prom 
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I  tiation  powers,  exerted  a  salutary  influence  in  the  cause  of 
moderation,  humanity  and  justice,  secured  adequate  repara- 
tion for  wrongs  done  our  citizens,  guaranties  for  their  future 
protection,  and  labored  successfully  in  the  interests  of  the 
world  in  the  cause  of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire."  *  Complete  independence, 
yes;  but  not  the  sort  of  independence  which  had  been  main- 
tained in  Korea  or  the  independence  of  President  Cleveland. 
There  was  military  and  naval  cooperation,  and  there  was 
diplomatic  "give  and  take"  in  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment most  of  all  showed  a  willingness  to  make  concessions 
for  the  sake  of  securing  harmony  of  action  and  a  real  con- 
cert of  the  powers. 

At  the  signing  of  the  Protocol  the  diplomatic  grouping 
of  the  principal  powers  remained  about  what  it  had  been  for 
the  preceding  two  years.  Great  Britain  and  Japan  stood 
together  and  were  separated  from  the  United  States  only  by 
the  greater  extent  of  their  political  and  commercial  interests 
in  China.  All  three  stood  opposed  to  Russia  which  was  sup- 
ported consistently  by  France.  Germany  was  playing  a 
dubious  game,  now  encouraging  Russia  and  then  making  a 
convention  with  England  to  oppose  her.  Even  in  1901  it 
probably  would  not  have  been  impossible  to  form  a  conven-i 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Japan  and  the  United' 
States  to  safeguard  China  from  every  assault  if  only  the^ 
American  Government  could  have  been  counted  on  to  invest 
its  fair  share  of  military  and  naval  support.  The  United 
States  was  in  a  position  of  potential  leadership  which  it 
allowed  to  slip  from  its  grasp  primarily  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  misread  the  events  of  the  three  preceding  years. 
They  supposed  that  their  influence  had  been  due  to  their 
independence  and  isolation,  whereas  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  coneiirreil£e..ai?d  cooperation.  But  more  funda- 
mental as  a  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to. 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  continue  its  beneficent  work  for  , 
Asia,  was  the  fact  that  the  American  people  did  not  prize 
the  influence  Mr.  Hay  and  his  collaborators  had  secured  for 
theno."  ^      ' 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

PERSONALITIES  AND  PRINCIPLES 

The  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service 

American  relations  with  Asia  in  the  nineteenth  century 
were  so  largely  personal  and  individual  that  the  Americans 
who  made  the  contacts  assumed  a  transcending  importance. 
At  no  time  during  the  century  did  the  Chinese  or  the  Ko- 
reans become  travelers,  and  while  the  Japanese  manifested 
an  extreme  desire  to  go  abroad  and  study,  nevertheless  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  what  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  was  obtained  came  through  the  American  official  and 
unofficial  representatives  in  Japan.  To  the  inhabitants  of 
Eastern  Asia  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
what  the  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  repre- 
sented it  to  be.  The  personalities  and  personal  character 
of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  became  a 
legitimate  object  of  study. 

The  American  consular  service  throughout  the  century 
presents  a  picture  over  which  one  would  wish  to  draw  the ' 
veil.  The  system  of  merchant  consuls  continued  in  China 
without  change  until  1854  when  they  were  replaced  at  the 
five  ports  by  others  whose  only  legitimate  emoluments  were  . 
$1000  a  yetu-  for  judicial  services  under  extraterritoriality, 
and  part  or  all  of  the  fees  of  their  office.*  It  was  hardly  a 
change  for  the  better.  The  older  merchant  consuls  had 
been  of  the  type  of  the  merchant  prince.  While  it  was  true 
that  they  smuggled  opium  and  manipulated  the  powers  of 
their  office,  sometimes  to  the  prejudice  of  their  competitors, 
they  did  take  pride  in  their  position,  and  towards  the 
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large  sums  of  money  for,  in  a 

•  there  was  the  fund  for  the  : 
the  estates  of  intestate  deceai 
sonal  temptations  which  ace 

r  land  where  public  sentiment 

character  there  was  the  cons 
The  theory  of  their  governnr 
system  support  itself  by  the 

•  vailing  theory  of  the  occupar 
much  as  the  probably  brief 
The  fee  system  made  this  es] 

We  know  that  there  were 
honest  and  efficient  service  e^ 
tions,  but  it  would  appear,  ev 
consular  inspectors,  that  the 
efficiency  was  deplorably  Ioa 
covering  Asia  and  South  Ame 
DeB.  Randolph  Keim  stated : 

"It  will  have  been  seen  that  tl 
which  a  complete  set  of  record-hoo 
by  the  regulations,  was  to  be  founc 
some  defects  in  its  history,  owinp 
and  vulgarity  of  some  of  its  offi« 
evils  incident  to  official  rotation.  . 
collection  of  fees;  in  the  exercise 
ment  of  the  business  affairs  of  An 
where  permitted,  of  the  estates  of 
abroad;  in  sellinj^  the  American 

•"Runnlnflr-oiit"   «»ii»%»  w»o~   -    —   *• 
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discharging  seamen;  in  establishing  American  eettlementa  abroad;  in 
issuing  illegal  fwssports;  in  countenancing  shippinR-tnaBters ;  in  tax- 
ing Chinese  einigrantH.  Indeed,  the  moat  important  feature  of  my 
investigations  was  the  iniquity  displayed  by  consular  officers,  since 
the  act  of  1850  particularly,  in  defrauding  the  goTermnent  and  grasp- ' 
ing  gains  from  various  outside  sources."' 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  consular  system  at  that 
time  in  Asia  is  that  every  instance  of  extreme  dishonesty 
can  be  matched  with  one  of  even  more  extensive  malfeasance 
from  consulates  in  some  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  one 
may  also  remember  that  those  were  the  days  of  scandals  in 
Washington  over  the  payment  for  Alaska,  the  Pacific  Mail 
Subsidy,  and  the  Credit  Mobilier.  Inspector  Keim  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  consular  irregularities  reached  their 
highest  point  among  the  appointees  of  the  Buchanan  admin- , 
istration,  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  at  that  early  day  many 
of  the  possible  avenues  of  graft  were  still  relatively  unex- 
plored and  the  methods  of  the  dishonest  consul  underwent 
many  refinements  in  the  following  forty  years.  At  the  end 
of  the  century  the  American  consular  establishments  in 
Asia  were  still  a  stench  which  succeeding  administrations  ' 
had  been  singularly  loath  to  correct,  and  the  long  urgent 
reforms  did  not  appear  until  the  second  Roosevelt  term.* 
While  honest  American  trade  suffered  from  this  pro- 
cession of  pilfering,  low-living  and  inefiicient  officials,  it  was 
American  relations  with  the  native  peoples  which  suffered ' 
most.  The  American  Government  had  demanded  the  ex- 
emptions of  extraterritoriality  and  then  sent  the  off-scour- 
ings  of  the  "spoils  system"  to  become  the  agents  of  American 
law  and  justice.  In  the  act  of  May  16,  1848,  Congress 
authorized  the  estabhshment  of  consular  courts  by  which 
the  consuls  were  enabled  to  hear  and  determine  civil  eases  • 
where  the  debt  or  damage  did  not  exceed  $1000  and  to  try 

•Third  AHRlMnnt  KirrMnrT  ot  ^Into.  Ilrrhcrt  II.  D.  I'tprcr.  rpporln)  tn 
1904,  nrtpr  n  lour  of  ronsulni-  Innp'^loii :  -rnforliinalHy.  IwHPt  hy  th.. 
temptatloiiK  wtilch  urr  rlfp  In  tli<-  EnBt,  It  Iinii  nomrtlmcH  bapponi'd  tbat  Borae 
of  our  coniniliir  oRlnrH.  DiidlnK  thplr  HalsrlP»  Inndequntp  tn  iiipft  Ihp  cuiiHtiiiit 
drain  uiion  Iholr  ri'NOurcoH.  hnvr  yli-lilrd  to  tbls  temptation  nml.  iimlPr  thp  covpr 
of  Bucli  protPcHnn   h«  our  unfortuuatp  ajatpm   of  partial   compensation   liy   trrn 

aeivicnK  of  an  uuoDIctnl  rharactcr,  and  In  othor  InHtiinci'n  harp  puiploypd  tbplr 
offldat  poBltlons  to  lacreaBe  their  tncomes  Improperly,  thus  bringing  the  offlca 
Into  contempt."  * 


leiiow  citizens  to  sit  with  him  i 
appeal  was  possible  to  the  m 
some  cases,  to  the  Ignited  Stat< 
The  efifect  of  the  arrangemeni 
combine  in  himself  all  the  fur 
lative,  judicial  and  executive, 
legislature,  judge,  jury,  prose 
officer  all  in  one.    He  was  neve 
ing.    If,  in  addition  to  all  this 
man  or  one  who  nourished  th 
races  which  the  white  man  oft 
Asia,  imagination  fails  to  gras 
were  invested  in  his  person  for 
hatred  among  the  Orientals  wh( 
in  his  path.    When  one  encoun 
outbursts  of  distinctly  anti-Amc 
feeling,  in  Eastern  Asia,  the  r 
page  of  past  history  will  do  mu 
the  hatred  for  Americans  whi 
Oriental  breast. 

One  turns  with  relief  from  tl 
service.  From  the  days  when  J( 
age  was  suggested  as  the  most 
to  China  and  Edward  Everett  a 
actually  appointed  to  the  posi 
American  Government  that  its  c 
the  East  ought  to  be  men  even  a 
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American  diplomatic  representatives  in  China,  Japan  and 
Korea.  Peter  Parker,  George  F.  Seward,  H.  N.  Allen,  Edwin 
Dun  and  W.  W.  Rockhill  were  selected  from  those  who  had 
.already  held  lower  positions  in  the  diplomatic  service  in  the 
East;  Alexander  H.  Everett  had  a  previous  and  extended 
diplomatic  career  in  Europe.  A  few  typical  "shirt-sleeves" 
diplomats  like  Richard  B.  Hubbard  "  in  Tokio  found  their 
way  to  these  high  appointments,  and  the  picture  of  Charles 
E.  De  Long,  revolver  bulging  from  his  belt,  driving  ex-Secre- 
tary Seward  through  the  streets  of  Tokio  behind  a  pair  of 
ponies  .and  cracking  his  whip  over  the  backs  of  scurrying 
pedestrians  is  not  edifying,*  but  there  were  very  few  such 
ministers  and  at  the  most  not  more  than  three  instances  of 
conspicuously  weak  character,  one  of  these  being  a  dipso- 
maniac.^ On  the  other  hand  Gushing,  Perry,  Harris,  Bur- 
lingame,  Young,  Bingham,  Denby  and  Rockhill  represented 
the  best  of  contemporary  American  life.  Although  it  was 
customary  for  each  new  administration  to  make  new  ap- 
pointments. Judge  Bingham  served  at  Tokio  for  thirteen 
years,  and  Colonel  Denby  served  slightly  longer  at  Peking 
and  had  the  distinction  of  being  in  two  Republican  as  well 
as  in  two  Democratic  administrations,  the  latter  being  one 
in  which  he  was  first  appointed.  In  general  the  quality  of 
diplomatic  representation  in  the  East  rose  and  fell  with  the 
character  of  the  administration  and  the  quality  of  the 
appointees  in  the  Department  of  State.  On  the  whole  the 
legations  at  Peking  and  Tokio  compared  favorably  with  the 
department  to  which  they  were  responsible, 

A  word,  in  passing,  ought  to  be  added  in  regard  to  the 
American  naval  ofl&cers  who  also  represented  their  govern- 
ment to  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Asia.  Usually  they  were  an 
exceptionally  fine  set  of  men,  sustaining  a  higher  average, 
perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  class.  The  naval  officers 
were  feared  by  the  consuls  whose  delinquencies  they  re- 
ported, and  not  always  welcomed  by  the  civilian  ministers 
who  resented  their  frequently  lordly  ways,  but  they  had  a 
fine  regard  for  the  honor  of  the  flag  under  which  they 
served  and  rarely  disgraced  it. 
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Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Euro 
came  from  three  cUfiferent  sour 
resentatives  in  Asia;  from  the 
administration  in  Washington 
from  Congress  in  response  to  b 
review  briefly  the  nature  and 
p  these  classes  of  contributors. 

Every  item  in  American  pc 
^  the  end  of  the  century  was  first 
some  individual  representative 
To  this  statement  there  are  n 
notable  that  every  item  of  polic 
before  1870.  After  that  date  ci 
elaboration,  and  the  applica 
Throughout  the  century  the  1 
United  States  remained  unalte 
ment  demanded  most-favored-r 
it  from  China,  Japan  and  K( 
from  Western  powers  which  so 
the  door  of  equal  opportunity  in 
merchant  was  interested. 

What  methods  should  be 
open  door?    Ought  the  United 
treaties  or  ought  it  to  acquire 
Russia  and  France  were  doing? 
Government  to  adopt  a  cooper; 
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Caleb  Cusjiing,  in  harmony  with  the  genera]  instructions 
of  Daniel  Webster,  devised  a  plan  by  which  the  United 
States  would  depend  solely  upon  the  force  of  treaties  and 
the  strength  of  international  law.  Commodore  Perry  had 
less  confidence  in  legal  documents  and  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  acquisition  of  territory  as  a  base  of  operations 
from  which  the  door  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  forced  to 
remain  open.  Burlingame  followed  Gushing,  while  Parker 
sided  with  Ferry,  and  carried  forward  a  policy  which,  while 
rejected  by  his  superiors,  was  taken  up  in  principle  by 
Seward.  At  the  end  of  the  century  we  find  the  two  schools 
of  thought  both  represented  and  merged  in  the  McKinley 
administration  to  such  a  degree  that  we  may  not  with 
certainty  separate  those  who  held  one  and  those  who  advo- 
cated the  other.  Cushing's  policy  was  still  held  to  be  sound 
in  theory  but  in  practice  it  had  proved  inadequate.  Ferry's 
method  had  been  premature  at  its  inception  but  was  now 
found  to  meet  the  facts  as  they  had  developed  and  to  be 
not  exclusive  of  the  Cushing  policy.  If  McKinley  inclined 
towards  the  school  of  Ferry  and  Seward,  certainly  John  Hay 
found  himself  more  at  ease  with  Gushing  and  Burlingame. 

To  what  extent  the  men  at  the  end  of  the  century  were 
conscious  that  they  were  following  in  the  footsteps  of  pred- 
ecessors we  do  not  fully  know,  but  in  speculating  upon  this 
question  we  may  be  guided  by  the  fact  that  the  American 
Government  in  its  foreign  relations  possesses  a  continuity 
which  is  not  always  appreciated  by  its  commentators.  Ad- 
ministrations come  and  go ;  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the 
Navy  pass  through  the  departments  to  which  they  are 
appointed,  and  with  them  come — in  the  past  probably  more 
than  is  likely  in  the  future — new  appointments  to  subordi- 
nate positions,  but  the  new  administrations  cannot  eradicate 
the  records  of  the  past  and  they  ignore  them  at  their  peril. 
Policies  as  well  as  international  law  and  diplomatic  practice 
are  built  up  layer  by  layer  and  while  American  foreign 
policies  have  undergone  some  changes  and  even  reversals  in 
the  generations  which  are  past,  those  changes  were  neither 
abrupt  nor  revolutionary,   Ab  concerns  the  Far  East  certain 


vidual  American  representativ 
should  have  so  clearly  forecas 
successors  at  the  end  of  the  cen 
the  quality  of  their  political  sei 
Twice  within  the  century 
President  picked  up  the  Far  . 
forward  with  important  personi 
contributions  were  indeed  perso 
the  records.    When  the  Senate  \ 
ventions  of  1864  and  1866  wit! 
pied  with  war-time  affairs,*  and 
was  any  intelligent  appreciatioi 
Seward's  way  of  handling  thei 
believe  that  Seward  would  have 
support  for  his  proposed  Koret 
were  peculiarly  personal  to  hin 
the  unqualified  support  of  his  o^ 
and  Yedo.    McKinley  likewise  '. 
time  Congress,  and  even  then  h 
secure  the  approval  he  needec 
Congress  handled  the  Philippin 
as  a  foreign  question.     The  ad 
accomplish  his  policy  in  China 
from  its  consideration  and  the 
aspect  of  independence  which  c( 
nature. 

Once  ConcTftss  intprvpnpH 
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and  social  life.  Congress  steadily  forced  the  hand  of  the 
Prraidents  and  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  This  policy 
formed  the  only  really  national  item  in  our  relations  with 
the  Far  East  for  it  was  the  only  one  which  was  adopted  after 
full  discussion  and  investigation  in  Congress.  Unquestion- 
ably it  represented  the  will  of  the  people.  But  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  question  was  discussed  as  a  purely  domestic 
issue  and  was  settled  in  utter  and  brutal  disregard  for 
foreign  relations  and  existing  treaties.  The  settlement  of 
this  question  is  an  illustration  that  the  American  system  of 
government  presents  no  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  control 
of  foreign  policy  by  the  people  where  the  economic  and 
social  interest  is  sufficient,  and  is  also  a  warning  that  other 
items  of  foreign  policy  are  liable  to  initiation  or  revision  by 
similar  measures.  That  the  American  people  are  prone  to 
resolve  all  questions  into  partisan  and  domestic  issues  and 
are  deficient  in  a  sense  of  cooperative  responsibility  in  inter- 
national affairs  is  evident.  This  fact  becomes  somewhat 
disquieting  when  one  turns  to  the  political  situation  in  the 
Far  East  and  notes  how  necessary  a  cooperative  policy 
has  become. 

The  Cooperative  Polict 

When  closely  scrutinized  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  never  during  the  century  actually  retired  from  the 
cooperative  policy  first  timidly  proposed  in  the  fifties  and 
then  followed  with  so  much  vigor  in  the  sixties.  When  the 
American  Government  withdrew  from  close  cooperation 
with  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia,  it  had  already 
entered,  without  any  formality  or  documentary  pledge,  into 
cooperation  with  and  support  of  Japan.  The  United  States 
did  not  retire  from  cooperation ;  it  merely  changed  partners.  • 
The  corollary  of  the  open  door  was  the  policy  of  promoting 
an  Asia  strong  enough  to  be  its  own  door-keeper.  When 
England  and  France  revealed  a  disposition  to  use  the  power 
of  a  cooperative  policy  to  repress  and  weaken  Asia  the 
United  States  withdrew  from  cooperation  with  them  and 
sought  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose  by  cooperation 
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uniy  tne  cooperative  policj 
the  necessities  of  the  case  this 
lated  policy  coiniiiitted  the  Aitk 
two  courses;  either  to  retireme 
were  threatened,  or  the  defense 
cient  force  to  protect  them.    An 
inevitably  either  to  a  surren- 
treatment  or  a  defiance  of  all  a 
ligerent.    Commodore  Perry  waj 
addition  to  his  non-cooperativ 
establishment  of  protectorates 
Asiatic  territory.     If  the  Uni 
strength  against  the  world  in  tl 
position  after  the  most  approve 

That  the  cooperative  policy 
in  the  following  forty  years  the 
charging  the  other  Powers  with 
the  power  of  the  policy  to  serve 
the  interest  of  all  the  cooperatir 
confess  the  American  share  in  th 
tion.    Seward  approached  dangei 
he  sometimes  used  the  policy  n 
sharp  politician.    The  withdrawn 
cooperation  with  the  European 
excuse  in  the  brutal  conduct  of 
withdrawal  was  petulant  and  ] 
that  it  accomplished  in  bringing 
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upon  the  British  Foreign  Office.  Judge  Bingham  proved 
himself  to  be  a  fine  type  of  American  during  hia  long  service 
in  Tokio  but  he  was  neither  a  statesman  nor  a  diplomat. 
The  American  policy  in  Korea  also,  while  not  properly  open 
to  the  charge  of  having  betrayed  the  Koreans,  was  certainly 
lacking  in  political  sagacity  and  was  most  deficient  in  its 
contempt  for  general  cooperation.  Statesmanship  was  no- 
where apparent. 

A  cooperative  poUcy  is  not  a  trust  company  to  which  a 
government  may  consign  the  management  of  its  foreign  rela- 
tions and  then  feel  free  to  bestow  its  executive  and  diplo- 
matic posts  as  badges  of  honor  upon  men  who  are  merely 
loyal  Republicans  or  sound  Democrats.  American  interests 
in  the  Far  East  unquestionably  suffered,  but  the  fault  was 
not  so  much  in  the  cooperative  policy  as  in  the  fact  that 
the  American  representatives  and  the  American  administra- 
tions were  less  capable  than  those  with  which  they  were 
cooperating.  Fatality  to  American  interests  always  fol- 
lowed the  appearance  of  an  incompetent  American  diplomat 
or  a  provincial  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  true  at  Tientsin 
in  1858,  in  Japan  after  Harris  left,  in  China  after  Bur- 
lingame's  retirement.  The  wreck  of  the  cooperative  policy 
in  the  East  in  the  nineties  was  due  as  much  to  American 
ineptitude  as  to  European  jealousies. 

It  was  the  utter  wreck  of  the  cooperative  policy  which 
made  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  retain  the 
Philippines  and  one  may  at  least  question  whether  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii  would  have  taken  place  had  not  Japan 
betrayed  an  inclination  to  encroach  upon  the  islands.  Only 
the  reestablishment  of  cooperation  between  Great  Britain, 
Japan  and  the  United  States  prevented  the  dismemberment, 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  In  the  resumption  of  cooperation  in 
1899  the  United  States  suffered  no  loss  for  it  was  ably  rep- 
resented. 

The  only  unknown  quantity  making  a  cooperative  policy 
a  gamble  for  the  United  States  is  the  quality  of  American 
representation.  But  the  uncertainties  of  American  politics 
are  always  a  liability  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  as  disastrous 
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attain  the  full  measure  of  its  d 
an  isolated  policy  it  will  certaii 
itself  and  for  Asia.  The  Amer 
Seward  and  Hay  both  of  whom 
perhaps  even  yet  they  have  no 
statesmanship.    The  cooperativ 

J  lifted  to  a  place  in  American  f 

the  Monroe  Doctrine  where  it 

»  hunting  campaign  managers. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  th 
policy  in  Asia  is  most-favored- 
tude  of  self-righteousness  is  nei 
American  policy  is  not  philanth 
and  history,  benevolent ;  but  it 
States  is  so  situated  that  Americ 
,    promoted  by  the  growth  of  strc 
ened  Asiatic  states.    Indeed  it 
to  believe  that  the  repression  c 
Asia  is  a  benefit  to  any  power, 
mitted  to  its  policy  by  geograpl 
facts,  and  in  the  same  measure 
cooperation  with  all  powers  whi< 
purpose. 
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citations.  Seybert,  Pitkin  and  Milbum  supply  much  sta- 
tistical and  other  information,  but  the  best  sources  for  the 
conditions  of  American  trade  are  found  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary Papers.  While  many  statements  were  made  in  the 
various  ParUamentary  investigations  which  tended  to  ex- 
a^erate  the  growth  of  American  trade,  these  reports  are, 
on  the  whole,  more  reliable  than  the  incomplete  figures  in 
the  Consular  Letters,  and  are  more  comprehensive  than 
those  of  Seybert  or  Pitkin. 

The  Caleb  Gushing  Correspondence  is  published  with 
the  omission  of  no  important  details  in  S.  Docs.  67  and 
58:28-2. 

Between  1844  and  1853  very  little  of  the  diplomatic  or 
consular  correspondence  was  published.  The  Chinese  Re- 
pository in  a  measure  supplies  this  gap  and  is  also  a  valuable 
supplement  to  all  the  pubhshed  documents  during  the  years 
(1832-51)  of  its  pubUcation.  For  the  years  1828-61  the 
Haese  Index  of  U.  S.  Documents  Relating  to  Foreign  Affairs 
is  a  certain  and  invaluable  guide  which  renders  unnecessary 
the  compilation  of  complete  lists  in  this  volume. 

From  1853  to  1869  practically  all  of  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  the  American  representatives  in  China  and 
Japan  was  published.  The  Department  of  State  apparently 
had  no  compunctions  about  publishing  material  which  con- 
tained or  implied  a  criticism  of  other  powers.  The  volu- 
minous and  highly  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  cor- 
respondence of  Humphrey  Marshall  for  1853  was  printed 
almost  without  editing  or  the  omission  of  the  many  con- 
fidential dispatches.  This  and  the  correspondence  of  his 
successors,  McLane,  Parker,  Reed  and  Ward,  more  Mxaa 
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hitherto  known  relating  to  the  appointment  of  Harris  to 
his  various  posts.  The  Pruyn  papers  to  which  Treat  had 
access  and  from  which  he  printed  many  excerpts  would 
appear  to  be  very  similar  in  content  to  the  dispatches  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  Burlingame  private  papers  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  extensive  and  Williams'  biography  is  complete  except 
for  certain  details  of  the  negotiations  in  Europe  which  were 
reported  in  more  or  less  private  letters  to  Seward  and  are 
bound  up  in  the  first  volume  of  Notes  from  the  Chinese 
Legation  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Some  additional  correspondence  for  the  period  covered 
by  Seward's  term  of  office  appear  in  the  documents  report- 
ing the  investigations  of  O.  B.  Bradford  and  George  F. 
Seward,  in  the  document  supplying  information  on  the 
Ward-Hill  claim  against  China,  and  in  the  reports  relative 
to  the  return  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  indemnities. 

Parts  of  the  missing  documents  with  reference  to  Sew- 
ard's negotiations  over  Korea  have  been  printed  in  the  text, 
and  more  completely  by  the  writer  of  this  book  in  the 
American  Historical  Review. 

A  change  of  poHcy  with  reference  to  the  publication  of 
diplomatic  correspondence  by  the  Department  of  State  ap- 
pears after  1870.  The  dispatches  were  subjected  to  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  editing.  The  reason  may  be  found  in 
the  complaints  of  the  American  representatives  in  Peking 
and  Tokio.  The  full  publication  of  their  dispatches  had 
become  a  source  of  extreme  embarrassment.  The  English 
newspapers,  most  of  them  bitterly  and  vituperously  hostile 
to  Americans,  seized  upon  the  volumes  of  Foreign  Relations 
with  avidity  and  published  long  extracts,  with  com- 
mentaries. For  several  years  thereafter  the  ministers  them- 
selves were  permitted  to  designate  the  dispatches  which 
they  were  willing  to  have  published,  and  then  a  system  of 
editing  was  introduced  into  the  State  Department  which 
was  very  conservative  and  erred  only  on  the  safe  side.  The 
effect  of  this  system  was  to  render  the  succeeding  volumes 
of  Foreign  Relations  of  decreasing  value  to  the  student  of 
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the  Young  papers  will  probably  throw  li^t  on  the  inter- 
national significance  of  the  tour  of  General  Grant  in  the 
East  which,  so  far  as  American  policy  is  concerned,  marked 
an  epoch.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  the  literary  records 
of  more  recent  Americans,  many  of  them  still  living,  may 
find  their  way  into  libraries. 

American  historical  literature  is  not  rich  in  the  biog- 
raphies and  published  letters  of  American  representatives 
in  the  East.  Many  of  the  Americans  were  not  literary  men 
and  even  where  the  records  are  ample  it  would  appear  that 
there  has  been  a  regrettable  lack  of  interest  in  their  pub- 
lication. There  are  in  American  historical  literature  very 
few  volumes  comparable  for  historical  importance  and 
readability,  with  Ohphant's  "Elgin  Expedition,"  Walrond's 
"Letters  of  Lord  Elgin,"  Michie's  "Englishman  in  China," 
or  Lane-Poole's  "Life  of  Parkes."  Williams'  biography  of 
Burlingame,  the  "Life  and  Letters  of  Williams,"  the 
Williams  Journals  of  the  Perry,  Reed  and  Ward  missions, 
and  Foster's  "Diplomatic  Memoirs"  only  partially  meet  the 
need.  The  books  of  Young,  Holcombe  and  Denby,  while 
valuable,  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  result  of  this 
poverty  of  American  historical  literature  and  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  vast  mass  of  government  documents  for 
the  period  before  1860  has  been  that  American  relations 
in  the  East  have  been  very  inadequately  treated  by  his- 
torians and  also  very  badly  misrepresented.  One  cannot 
refer  to  a  single  history  of  the  period  which  is  not  exposed 
to  the  charge  of  grave  misstatements  of  fact,  and  equally 
serious  errors  of  interpretation. 

Some  few  works  by  American  and  British  writers  have 
had  such  a  currency  and  have  been  so  widely  used  and 
generally  cited  as  authorities  that  a  few  critical  comments 
upon  them  may  not  be  out  of  order. 

H.  B.  Morse's  "International  Relations  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,"  three  volumes,  is  an  invaluable  chronicle  of  events 
in  China.  It  is  also  an  important  interpretation  by  one 
who  made  an  honest  effort  to  be  just  and  fair  to  all,  and  had 
a  liberal  view-point.    Mr.  Morse's  distinguished  career  in 
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the  "thinosp  Maritime  Customs,"  and  his  close  association 
with  Sir  Hnliert  Hart  gave  him  access  to  invaluable  sources 
of  infiirniation,  Tliese  three  volumes  are  an  exposition  of 
the  point  of  view  of  a  liberal  Englishman  in  China.  The 
sernnil  and  thin!  volumes  reflect  in  a  pronounced  way  the 
views  of  Sir  Robert  Hart.  All  the  volumes  have,  however, 
two  very  serious  ileficiencies.  By  confining  the  study  t<i 
China  with  sonio  attention  to  Korea,  and  by  excluding 
Japan,  tlicy  present  a  distorted  picture,  for  it  was  the  policy 
■  of  all  the  Powers  to  regard  the  Far  or  Extreme  East  as  a 
unity.  The  second  deficiency  is  due  not  to  the  limitation 
of  the  theme  but  to  the  use  of  sources.  In  the  first  volume, 
which  brings  the  narrative  down  to  1860,  and  which  covers 
the  period  in  which  American  policy  had  its  birth,  Mr. 
Morse  draws  upon  only  seven  American  sources,  most  of 
which  are  not  contemporary,  and  none  of  which  are  official 
records.  The  result  is  a  volume  in  which  the  British  Blue 
books  and  other  British  sources  supply  the  information  and 
control  the  conclusions.  It  is  an  extremely  unreliable  guide 
to  the  study  of  .Vmerican  policy.  The  two  later  volumes 
are  less  deficient  in  their  use  of  American  sources,  and  yet 
American  interests  are  slighted  and  misrepresented. 

The  wrifirif.'s  of  S.  Wells  Williams  demand  specif  at- 
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has  chosen.  The  book  may  not  fairly  be  judged  for  what 
it  did  not  purport  to  be.  It  was  not  based  on  manuscript 
sources,  nor  did  it  attempt  a  critical  handling  of  any  source. 
Its  most  important  contribution  was  for  those  years  in 
which  the  author  was  himself  an  actor  in  the  events  he 
described.  Its  later  chapters  were  written  with  the  extreme 
Caution  of  a  gentleman  who  was  writing  about  hia  friends 
and  political  associates,  and  the  entire  volume  reflects  a 
complacent  judgment  which  has  had  the  effect  of  presenting  ' 
American  policy  in  Asia  as  a  form  of  philanthropy.  Per- 
haps the  roost  serious  defect  of  the  book  is  its  failure  to 
bring  out  the  importance  of  events  before  1860.  General 
Foster  appears  to  have  regarded  the  questions  as  they  arose 
in  the  last  three  decades  of  the  century  as  novel,  whereas, 
in  principle,  they  were  but  the  recurrences  of  older  questions 
in  the  settlement  of  which  ample  precedents  had  been  laid 
down.  Of  more  importance  to  the  student  is  Foster's 
"Diplomatic  Memoirs,"  the  chapters  of  which  devoted  to 
the  Sino-Japanese  War  and  the  Treaty  of  Shimoneseki,  are 
a  primary  historical  source. 

There  are  no  books  on  American  policy  in  Korea  which 
can  be  recommended.  The  information  upon  which  they 
have  been  written  has  been  scanty  and  very  partisan. 
American  policy  has  been  misrepresented.  This  was  not  a 
very  bright  page  in  American  history,  but  it  is  not  open  to 
the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  it. 

The  British  writers,  Boulger,  Parker,  Michie,  Lane- 
Poole,  Douglas,  Alcock,  and  others,  all  have  the  deficiencies 
noted  in  Morse.  They  did  not  find  it  worth  while  to  consult 
American  sources  of  information.  While  not  uncritical  of 
British  policy,  they  incline  to  accept  the  British  Blue  Books 
as  the  inspired  word  of  truth,  and  the  facts  of  American 
relations  receive  only  passing  attention  and  the  most  as- 
tonishing interpretations.  They  perpetuate  many  state- 
ments which,  according  to  American  sources  of  the  highest 
historical  value,  would  appear  to  be  utterly  untenable. 
Sargent's  "Anglo-Chinese  Commerce  and  Diplomacy"  is  of 
a  different  character,  admirable  and  alone  in  its  class. 
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In  conclusion  wo  draw  attention  to  a  group  of  studies  by 
American  scholar?  of  certain  limited  phases  of  the  Ajnerican 
policy.  Callahan'?  "American  Relations  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  Far  I-^asf.  I7S4-1900."  was  the  pioneer.  It  was  written 
just  after  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines  and  reflects  the 
resurgence  of  American  imperialism  of  the  period.  It  has 
been  much  criticised  liut  it  had  many  merits  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  suliject.  Callahan  gasped  the  cycle  of  events 
and  realized  that  in  1898  the  United  States  was  really  re- 
tiirninfj;  to  a  phase  of  policy  similar  to  that  of  the  fifties. 
This  was  an  important  contribution  which  not  all  students 
were  ready  to  appropriate.  Paullin's  "Diplomatic  Negotia- 
tions of  American  Naval  OflScers,"  and  his  even  more 
valuable  "l^aily  \'oyages  of  American  Naval  Vessels  in  the 
Orient"  set  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  remain  in 
this  fielil  iiru-liallenged.  Their  deficiency  is  merely  in  the 
scope,  for  they  were  based  too  exclusively  upon  the  naval 
records.  The  State  Department  archives  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  picture  and  when  Paullin  wrote  the  more  re- 
cent ones  were  not  available.  Treat's  "Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions between  the  I'niled  States  and  Japan,  1853-65,"  is 
another  scholarly  study.  \V'hile  the  present  writer  has  not 
always  found  it  possible  to  accept  Treat's  interpretations, 
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appear  from  the  records,  incomplete  though  they  are,  to 
have  had  an  importance  which  is  not  assigned  to  them  by 
Morison.  The  most  adequate  single  source  for  the  entire 
period  is  the  historical  sections  of  Moore's  "Digest." 

Passing  from  the  mature  works  of  American  historians 
we  come  to  a  group  of  academic  studies  by  post  graduate 
students.  At  the  head  of  this  list,  in  value,  stands  Koo's 
"Status  of  Ahens  in  China."  Next  to  it  is  Nitobe's  study 
which  now  possesses,  in  addition  to  its  scholarly  research, 
the  value  of  a  historical  document  for  it  is  an  interpreta- 
tion by  a  Japanese  student  in  an  American  university  in  the 
early  nineties.  Hinkley's  "American  Consular  Jurisprudence 
in  the  Orient"  gives  a  good  summary  of  extraterritoriality; 
it  is  deficient  in  statements  of  historical  fact.  Latourette's 
"Early  Relations  between  the  United  States  and  China," 
1784-1844,  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  critical  bibhog- 
raphy.  Clements'  "Boxer  Rebellion"  is  good.  There  is  a 
steadily  increasing  list  of  doctorate  theses  by  Japanese  and 
Chinese  students  in  American  universities.  They  are  of 
very  unequal  value.  Their  too  common  defects  are  a 
neglect  of  original  sources,  and  a  tendency  towards  special 
pleading.  Many  of  the  Japanese  students  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  by  supplying  translations  from  Japa- 
nese sources  not  otherwise  available.  A  few  Chinese  have 
made  similar  contributions,  but  there  is  a  regrettable  lack 
of  Chinese  source  material  in  the  output  of  Chinese  stu- 
dents and  an  undiscriminating  use  of  British  sources  which 
often  weakens  the  cause  so  dear  to  their  hearts.  While 
Chinese  sources  may  not  be  available  to  Chinese  students 
in  America,  and  while  many  of  the  Chinese  historical  rec- 
ords were  conveniently  destroyed  by  the  vandalism  of 
foreign  invading  armies  at  Peking  in  1860  and  in  1900,  there 
is  nevertheless  in  China  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
historical  record  of  the  highest  value  which  only  the 
Chinese  graduate  student  is  competent  to  make  use  of. 
Hitherto  China  has  rarely  spoken  for  herself  in  the  writing 
of  history,  and  for  this  reason  the  Chinese  story  has  suffered 
greatly  in  the  telling.    The  publication  of  Chinese  source 
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material  on  the  historyTif  China's  foreign  relations  would 
doul)tless  work  havoc  in  all  existing  histories.  Meanwhile 
the  Chinese  students  have  by  no  means  made  the  most  of 
the  Chinese  sources  which  are  av^lable  in  American  Gov- 
ernment documents. 

It  is  also  very  regrettable  that  greater  inducement  has 
not  been  given  to  post-graduate  historical  students  to  edit 
and  pubhsh  as  theses  the  vast  amount  of  manuscript  ma- 
terial which  lips  unused  and  unknown  in  the  various  manu- 
script collections,  particularly  in  the  libraries  of  the  north- 
ern Atlantic  seaboard.  Some  of  these  manuscripts,  com- 
petently edited,  would  be  at  least  as  good  a  test  of  scholarly 
ability  as  the  theses  which  appear  from  year  to  year,  and 
to  the  general  public  they  would  be  of  vastly  greater  value. 
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Benjamin      P.      Avery  ^ 

(Cal.)  (Apr.  10,  '74- 
Nov.  8.  '76). 

Ocoive  P.  Seward 
((3il.[?])  (Jan.  7, 
•76-Aug.  6.  '80). 

BUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES 

William  M.  Evarts  (N.  Y.)  (Mar.  12.  •77-Mi 
China  japt 

James  B.  Amrell  • 
(Mich.)  (Apr.  9, 
•80-Oct.    4,   '81). 

JAUES  A.  GARFIELD  and  CTHESTER  A.  ARTHl 

Jambs  G.  Blaine  (Me.)  (Mar.  7,  '81-Dec.  19, 

China  japai 


Freobrick  T.  Frelinohutsen  (N.  J.)   (Dec.  1 
John      Russell     Younff 
(N.    Y.)     (Mar.    16. 
*82-Apr.  8,  *S6). 

GROVER  CLEVELAND 

Thomas  F.  Batard  (Del.)  (Mar.  7,  'SS-Mar.  6, 

China  japan 

Charles    Denby    (Ind.)  Richard     B. 

(May  '29,     '86- July  (Texas)      (. 

16.  'W).  •86-May  16, 


BENJAMIN  HARRISON 

James  G.  Blaine  (Me.)   (Mar.  7,  •89-June  4,  • 
China  japan 


aROVER  CLEVELAND 

Vu,»H  Q.  Qikuiur  OU.)  (Mar.  8,  'MMtj  IB.  '»). 


Edwin      Dun       (Ohio) 
(Apr.      4.      ■ri.Jime 

John  II.  B.  801  (OiL) 

(J>it.     12,      ftZ-Sept 

JO,  -m- 

18,  Mt?). 

RiCHUU   B.    Olhet    (Uin.)    (June  10,   -BB-Hir.   6,    -OT). 

JOHH  SHDtUAK  (Ohio)  (Hir.  «,  'OT-Apr.  SO,  -OS). 

CAiM                                             Jofin 

irons 

Edwin  H.  Conger  (HL)              Allml   E.    Buck    (Oi.) 

Bonn  N.  Allen  (Ohio) 
(July     17,     -BY-Dec. 

10,  'oi). 

«•"■•"""■'•      s%,."-  ■■'■■~ 

WllLIAM  E.  Dai  (Ohio)  (Apr.  !S,  ■SS-BepL  IB,  ■08). 

JoiiM  H,r  (D.  C)   (Ikpt.  80,  '0S->. 

Williim   W.  Rockhlll  ' 

(Pi)   (July  19.  -BB- 

S*pt  8.  'Ol). 

■  PMt  reduced  tD  Mlni>iM  Re.lclenl  and  Connil  Oencral. 

"  Po.t  nlHd  to  Mlnittcr  R^ident. 

vnlatlvtfw    Inriirvt*    dbt^ 

*  The  dAtes  given  below   the  nimei  of  the  dlptometlc  reprei 
'  apeci.1  igent 

KHIAtlv^    lOOI^tc    ^111^ 

Abbot,  Com.  Joel:   191 

Adams.    John    Uuincy:     89;     105; 

106;  lecture  before  Mass.  Hist. 

Soc.,  107;   opium,   120;   672 
Advisers,  foreign:  in  China,  587;  in 

Japan,  588 
Africa:  v;  30 
Aeuinaldo,  EroJIio:  617-8 
Alaska:    telegraph,    409;    purchase, 

416;  590;   610;   636;    payment, 

671 
Alcock,  Sir  Rutherford:  201;  217Et.; 

226;     228;     317;     386;     "naked 

force,"  388;   391-2;   396;   policy 

in  Japan,  400;  401;  418 
Aleutian  Islands:   409;  416;  590 
Allen,  Dr.   H.   N.:   478;   483;   made 

minister,  505;   557;  569;  616 
Alliance:    with    Great    Britain,   vi 

281 ;  298ff . ;  Siam,  351 ;  357 ;  361 

China-Japan.  437-8;  608;  over 

tures    in    1898,    640;    Beresford 

tour,  641-2;  664 
American  Policy,  see  United  States 
Amoy:   211;  327;  557 
Amur  River:    179;  357;  409;  429; 

590;  649 
Anderson,  Gen.  T.  M.i  618 


Anglo-Chineee 

ican    rel.    to,    91ft.;    cause    of, 

106-7;    179;    181;    influence    in 

Japan,  256;   304;  664 
Anglo-French  War  with  China:  343; 

354;  3S6:  388;  490;  509 
Anplo-Japanese  alliiinee:  640-1;  644 
Annam :      428;      Prench      relations, 

491-2 
Annapolis:  Jap.  students  at  naval 

academy,  454 
Aoki,  Count:  address  to  Diet,  497; 

529;   missionaries,  666 
Arbitration :     U.     S.     proposed     to 

Japan.    400;    443;    490-1;    491; 

494;  Sino-Jap.  War,  498;  Boxer 

Protocol  discussions,  659 


Archer,  Samuel:  10;  18 
Armstrong,    Com.    James  r    Barrier 

Forts,  282;  Formosa,  286ff.;  300 
"Arrow"  affair:  282;  311;  402 
Arthur,  Pres.  Chester  A.:  464;    on 

treaty  revision,  523-4;  Chinese 

immigration,  544 
Ashmore  Fisheries  dispute:   494 
Astor,  John  Jacob:  71;  78;  683 
Audience  question:  334;   441;  636 
Aulick,  Com,  J.   U.:    commissioner 

to  Japan,  258;  261 

Bacon,  Augustus  0.:  joint  resolu- 
tion, 62S-9 

Balestier,  Joseph:  350 

Balfour,  Capt.  G.:   195 

Balluiec:  Russian  Minister,  Peking, 
374 

Baltimore:  6;  26;  115;  Wabash  of, 
opium  ship,  119-20 

Bank  ok,  see  Slam 

Barrier  Forts:  Americans  attack, 
282;  300 

Batavia  and  Batavian  Republic,  see 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.:  546;  60S 

Beche  de  mer:  34;  41 

Belgium :    Hankow-Peking  railroad, 

601-2 
Benton.   Senator   Thos.:    112 
Beresford,    Lord    Charles:    visit    to 

East.    641 ;    proposes    alliance, 

BerUiemy,     J.     F.     G.:     375;     and 

Seward.  419 
Belicy  of  N.  Y.:   11 
Biddle.  Com.  James:  190;  Shanghai, 

197;  Japan,  249-50;  and  Kiylng, 
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and  Shitfeldt, 
^vision,  515£t.; 
525;  673 

Blaine,    .lames    G.:    instructions    to 
SImfeldt.  461;  608;  Hawaii.  611 
Blair,  Henry  W.,  rejection  of:  548 
"Blood  Thicker  than  Water":  338ff. 


lln,.,-   \\: 

r:  639;  643 

KoLiibiiv 

27;   Corn.  P:irker,  opium, 

120 1 

Rolicrl^  iit.  I2U 

ll..n.l,  1- 

iii<':i.<:   oiiitiicin  of,  56 

lilltlllilMI 

SirJolm;  275 

Uullirar. 

,  An<lmus:  Cll 

Itonin    1 

l:iti<U:    r.    S.    liaK    raised. 

■-fiti; 

272;    274;    Hritisli    claiicLs. 

275; 

:J61;    .|2S;    .J:iii:m    asserts 

riBTLty.   l:!2-3 

lto^tal'^' 

-.:  27:  inuU-  witli  Ziinzilwir, 

:M): 

ii>i'irh:iiii^'     moiiiorial     lo 

foil 

r.>s.    1113;     lir.;    lift    prio- 

rip^i 

iu.T.'!i;.i.i.-^.   KiT;   683 

ll.,iiH.<,u 

<....  .\i.  .I.':  ;m 

lIon-riiiK 

Kir  .J<.lin:   222;   230ff . ;   at 

IVi- 

I).    2.TS-!!:    2HI;    Formosa. 

2SS; 

•2>J7:    299:    and   Townscnd 

Hiin 

IS,   .119:    Siadi   irraly,   351; 

.h.l.: 

1   iiiis-iuTi,  iM;   357 

li.,M.r  I. 

-iirr,i.-iii)ii:  0."rflll.;  Protocol, 

lii'iSlT 

iii^,.ir.>i> 

Oliv.T  \i-  railways,  395-7; 

687 

Hr:ui.lt. 

■<m:    ir,;  ,113;  635 

Bri.T.    (. 

ilvm:     riilKvMya    in   China, 

mi 

Hn.lni.i!i 

1.     l!,v,     I-,    C:     Chinose 

■.    I'liai'lMin,    Ciishinu    mis- 

[12;   2!l.'.;   3:>.i-6;  559;  563 

Hriiish. 

'.    (;r<':il    Hrit:iin 

llr<mplil, 

n"s  Hjv:    HiT;  48.1 

Wruvc.   S 

r    V.    \V.    A,:    :i34 ;    336ff.; 

-Mf\ 

]iiiiliii>:nn,.    ;1721T.;    trans- 

California:    177;    180;    adventuren, 
188;  253;  374;  CIiine«e  immigra- 
tion,    536ff.;    deDiaadii    Cbinne 
Fxclusion,  546;   549 
Callahan,   J.   M.:   692 
Canton:  3;  methods  of  early  trade, 
49-51;    flag-BtafF    incident,    153; 
180;    211;    British   attack,   ".^r- 
row"     affiiir,     281-2;     right     of 
entr>-,    295-6;     capture,    311-2: 
336;    riot,    1863,   494;    miadon- 
aries.  55S;  589;  consulate,  670; 
Consular  tetters,  683 
Cape  Honi:  24;  34 
Ciipe  of  Good  Hope:  9;  24 
Ciipe  Town,  sir  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Captains,  bit   Ship-masters 
Curfcocs:    19ff.;   California,  180 
Curr,  Lewis:  229 
CurriuKton,  Ed^^■ard:  63 
Ciiitf.     I^cwis:      policy      of,     293ff.; 
Napier   correa.,  300(T.;    instruc- 
tions to  Heed,  306;  328;  Hairid 
to,  359;  608 
Chaffee,  Maj.  Gen.  Adna  R.:  655 
Chamberlain,  Joseph:  642;  643 
Chapcdelaine,  Abbe:  murder  of,  311 
Chemulpo:   467;   474 
Chinapeakc:  26 
Chiehester,  Admiral;  620;  638 
China:  and  Pacifie,  177;  compared 
with  Japan,  347;   ti>id.,  425ff.; 
and    Korea,  436-7;    Am.   trade 
with,  table,  580-1; 


04;  opens  Five  Ports  to  all  na- 
tioDB,  110;  opium,  1817.  120-1; 
189;  345;  Burlingamc  mission, 
386;  policy  in  Korea.  460ff. 
linese  Goveramcnt:  Americans 
apply  for  protection,  83-4;  arro- 
gance, 106;  and  treaty  revision, 
378-9;  policy  on  telegraphs  aad 
railroads,  S^ifF.;  Woosuqb  Rail- 
way Co.,  596;  turns  to  Russia, 
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Civil  War,  American:  392;  409;  and 

Seward's  policy,  414;  416;  579; 

58S'  590 
Claims:'  169;  211;  Shanghai,  1854, 

230;  306;  review  of  Am,,  3269.; 

commission,  329-30;  Japan,  399; 

Bonin    Islands,    432;    Ashmore 

Fisheries,      494;      651;      Boxer 

claims,  658-9;  Ward-Hill,  687; 
See  aUo  Arbitration,  Good  Offices, 

Mediation,  Indemnity 
Clarendon,    Lord:     230;     238;     on 

Bonin     Islands,     275 ;     Parker 

visits,    280-1;    299;    305;    368; 

Burlingame  and,  386ff.;  510;  567 
Clemens.  Paul  H,:   693 
Cleveland,  Prea.  Grover:  624-6;  530; 

Chinese  imraigration,  546;  547; 

withdraws      Hawaiian      treaty, 

551;  612;  040 
Clipi>erB:    opium,   136-7;    introduc- 

Conl:     I'sSfF.;    Japan,    263;     2eiEF.; 

269;      Formosa,     276;     2S4R.; 

Parker  to  Marcy,  287 ;  Lay-Os- 

bom  flotilla,  587;  Kaiping  Com- 
pany, 598 
Coasting    trade:    China,    161;    321; 

510;    Japan,   614;    Korea,    522; 

China  and  Japan,  585 
Cochin     China,     proposed     treaty, 

1832,   128;   Roberts  visit.   1832. 

133;   134;  272;   France  annexes, 

471 ;  491-2 
Co-honK,  »ee  Hong-merchants 
Columbia,  voyage  of:  9;  16;  38;  683 
Columbia  River:  39 
Commissioner,  U.  S.:    proposed  by 

Tyler.  Ill;  not  merchant,  136; 
See  also  Diplomatic  service  and 

appendix 
Commission    firms:     17;     52;    60; 

growth  of  Am.  firms,  71 
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Communications:    176;   206;  short* 
ened,  409 
See  also  Telegraphs,  Steam  Navi- 
gation, Railroads 

Concessions  (foreign  settlements): 
China,  168;  194fF.;  Shanghai, 
196;  Burlingame  doctrine,  373; 
383;  589;  in  Japan  and  Korea, 


.    Chin 


90;  697-601;  Korea,  504 

Conger,  Edwin  H.:  555;  665;  redres 
on  leave,  666  ^ 

Congress:  petitioned  for  con^lar 
system  at  Canton,  76;  discusses 
Anglo-Chinese  War,  102;  303-4; 
Korea.  475 ;  481 ;  Chinese  immi- 
gration, 544fl.;  Act  of  May  6, 
1882,  544;  Act  of  Sept.  13.  1888, 
547;  Scott  Act,  647;  Geary  Act, 
548;  annexation  of  Hawaii.  562; 
Pacific  Mail  subsidy.  585;  trans- 
Pacific  Telegraph,  590;  Ha- 
waiian annexation,  614;  debates 
on  Hawaii  and  Philippines,  624£F. 

Congresg,   cruise   of:    79 

Connecticut :    6 

Consequa :  58;  petition  to  Pres. 
Madison,  86 

Consular  service:  63;  75;  170; 
Tyler  on,  188fl.;  McLane  re- 
port, 187;  230;  courts,  31fr-20; 
Chinese  immigration,  644; 
scandals.  597;  general  survey  of, 
669fl.;  Keim  report,  670;  Pierce 
report,  671;  Act  of  May  16, 
1848,  671 

Cook,  Capt.:  4 

Coolie  trade:   189;  320;  Maria  Liu, 
490;   536fl. 
See  oho  Immigration 

Coombs.  Frank  L.:  549-60 

Cooperative  policy:  vi;  at  Canton, 
1839,  96;  rejected.  97;  Canton 
merchants  propose,  99 ;  Caleb 
dishing  on,  104 ;  Boston  and 
Salem  merchants,  136;  159;  182; 
211;  313;  British  desire,  323; 
McLane  instructions,  225;  Bow- 
ring.  233;  Shanghai,  1854,  334; 
McLane'a  proposal  for  joint 
blockade,  240;  Pnrker-Claren- 
don  interview,  280-1 ;  for  Can- 
ton, 289;  Marcy,  390;  Alex.  H. 
Everett,  396;  Buchanun-Casa, 
303ff.;  Reed,  312ff.;  Ward, 
338S.;   Burlingame  and,  372S.; 


C'redits:   at   old  Canton,  52 

Cr^vs:  character  Am.  sjiilor,  15; 
British  sailor,  15;  treatment,  16 

Crimean  War:  ISO;  201;  233;  257; 
275;  300;  639 

Cunningham,  Edw.:  200;  217ff. 

Ciirtius,  Donkor:  353 

Gushing,  Caleb:  vi;  104;  China 
mission,  113;  preparation  for 
mission,  ITSfi.;  instructions,  138; 
mission  organized,  142;  at 
Macao,  143;  policy  of,  145ff.;  to 
Act'g  Gov.  Ching.  149fr.;  com- 
pared with  Sir  H.  Pottinger, 
159-60 ;  on  extraterritoriality, 
164ff.;  175-6;  181;  failure  of 
policy,  192;  206;  opinion  as 
AttV  Gen.  on  claims,  232; 
Japan,  249 ;  254 ;  and  Perry  poli- 
cies, 277;  compareil  with  Bur- 
lingamc.  368;  384;  missionaries, 
556;  607;  608;  published  corres., 
685 

Gushing,  John  P.:  rhtiractcr  of,  60;  1^ 
71;  *'rice-ships,"  91;  opium,  118; 
579 

Danish,  sec  Denmark 

Davis,  Sir  J.  F.:  analysis  of  Treaty 

of  Wanghia,  161 
Davis.  John  W.:   sketch,  190;   197; 

Griswold    to.    198;    to   Viceroy, 

199;    Japan.   251;    and    Kiving, 

294;  296-7;  327 
DeLano,     M.     M.:     telegraphs     in 

China,  591-2 
DeLong.  C.  K.:  432;  on  China-,Tap. 

alliance,    437-8;    recalled,    4S1; 

673 
Democrjitio  partv:   r^X'x-   '^h  .  m. 


'er-Vict 


Ever-Victorious  Army:  36d-7l;  642; 
See  also  F.  T.  Ward,  Burgevine, 
Gordon 

Everett,  Alex.  H..  Com.  to  China, 
186;  aketcK,  190;  Japan,  249;  295 

Everett,    Edward:     112;    264;     on 
Peny  proposals,  275;  672 

Exchanfce,    problem   of:    ISff.;   bills 
on  London,  72;  basis  in  Japan, 
355; 
See  (Uso  Specie 

Experimenl:   11 

Extraterritoriality :  Custung,  vi ; 
Americans  acknowledge  Chinese 
juriadiction,  84;  Terranova  in- 
cident. 87ff.;  Canton  merchants, 
100;  Siam,  133;  Muscat.  134; 
HdU  A-man  affair,  153;  Treaty 
of  Wannhia,  162iT.;  186;  omitted, 
Perry  treatv,  269;  319;  Marcy 
on,  Siam  and  Japan,  350;  Siam, 
351;  353;  Russiajapan,  354; 
384;  in  Korea,  447;  Korea,  470; 
510;  Japan,  513;  514fl.;  526; 
Japan  treaties.  18M,  520;  mis- 
sionaries and,  561;  and  coasting 
trade,  683;  and  consuls,  669fF.; 
consular  courts.  671 ; 
See  also  Treaty  revision,  Treaties 
and  Conventions 


Factories,  see  Hongs 

Faulkland  Islands:  37 

Fillmore,    Pres.    Millard: 

190-1 ;  to  Emperor,  Japan,  261 ; 
263;  292-3 

Fish,  Hamilton:  on  China-Jap.  al- 
liance, 438;  on  mediation,  489; 
cooperation,  508-9;  treaty  revi- 
BioD,  517-8;  missionaries,  567; 
on  telegraph  monopoly,  592-3; 
608;  610 

Foochow:  187.  211;  McLane,  233; 
Parker,  281 ;  328 

Fooni,  John ;  to  Hay,  661 

Foote.  Cora.  Lucius  H.:  appointed 
to  Seoul.  472;  resigns.  475 

Forbes,  J.  M.:  to  Webster,  135-6; 
579 

Forbes,  Paul  S.:  notifies  Kiying.  147 

Formosa:  U.  S,  flag  over,  vii;  coal, 
183;  Perry's  opinion,  272;  Perry 
orders  investigation.  276;  Par- 
ker's policy  of  acquisition,  2B4ff.; 
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320;  Townsend  Harris,  349; 
357;  U.  S,  punitive  exp.,  411; 
427;  Japanese  expedition,  440; 
490;  Sino-Jap.  War.  SOlff.;  591; 
railways,  599;  612;  638 
Foster,  John  W,:  501;  635;  books. 


IVance :  expedition «  Korea,  vi ;  at 
old  Canton,  54 ;  plenipo.  at 
Macao,  152;  178;  Shanghai,  193; 
Parker  visits,  281;  Korea*  282; 
290;  296;  300;  301;  3S&-60;  ' 
Korea,  417fF.;  in  E.  Ma,  428; 
451 ;  Tientsin  massacre,  454 ; 
460;  annexes  Cochin  China, 
471 ;  urges  Japan  to  declare  w. 
on  China.  479-80;  expansion, 
491-2;  recession  of  Liaotung 
Peninsula,  503;  Tani  on,  527; 
withdraws  from  in  tern  1  settle- 
ment, Shanghai,  590;  Syndicate 
of  Tientsin.  598;  Hankow-Pe- 
king  railroad,  601 ;  sphere  of  in- 
fluence, 603-4;  Sandwich  Is., 
612;  entente  with  Ger.  and  Rus- 
sia, 635;  Franco-American  rela- 
tions, 637; 
See  also  Franco-Chinese  War, 
Anglo-French  War.  Treaties  and 
Conventions 

Franco-Chinese  War:  478;  and 
China-Japan  treaty,  480;  Amer- 
ican good  oflices,  3910.;  502; 
586;  597;  637 

Freight  rates:  10;  Hongkong-Can- 
ton. 1»10,  98;  180;  Chinese  sub- 
sidy, 586 

Frelinghuysen,  F.  T.i  464;  instruc- 
tions to  Foote,  474;  Franco- 
Chinese  War.  492-4;  608;  637 

French,  sec  France 

Fukien,  Province:  Japanese  sphere, 
604 

Fur  trade;  price  furs,  5;  voyage  of 
Betsey,  11;  20;  36;  seal-skins, 
36ff.;  and  opium,  118;  and 
Japan,  242; 
value  of:  12:  40ff.; 
See  also  Northwest  Coast,  In- 
groham,  Columbia,  Nootka 
Soimd 

Fusan:  Shufeidt  at,  456;  Jap.  settle- 
ment, 467;  Japanese  telegraph, 


rinlippiiicH,  010-20; 
with  Kruncr  ami  llnsr 
relations  with  U.  S.,  6Ji 
to  FiHpino  in.»<iirm^nts,  i 
Gifts:  U.  S.  to  Siaiu,  Mus< 
132;  to  China,  135-6;  1: 
%  China,    137;    Cashing 

:':  -    I  139;  to  China  declined, 

^  ^  Japan,  265 

£-  i  i  Ginseng:  6;  7;  17;  36 

, :  ^  Girard,  Stephen :  10 ;  683 

*  i_  1  Gladi<tone  ministry:  510 

{.  '^'-  J  Glynn.  Com.  James:  Japan,  1 

^*  Good  offices:   Tientsin  treat 

.   .,"  H  431-2;  Shogun  offers,  43 

/:-.*.•»  -  general    survey    of    An 

*'.    .  489ff.;  Sherman,  506; 

!j   ^.  .  -'*  See  aho  Arbitration,  Media 

!i    ■".  t  Gordon,    Major   Charles   G. 

I  nesc";  371 

Gore,  John:  4 
Grand  Turk:  9;  19;  24 
,.-  Grant,  Pres.  U.  S.:   good  offi 

Japan   and   China,  444-5 
469;   policy  adopted   by 
*■;    ;  473-4;  518*;  542 

*'£  Great      Britain:      5;      comn 

V- ■  policy  at  Canton,  54-5;  I 

'\  -  '  cans  have  trouble  witli,  8 

•  :.  .,  gressions,  93;  policy  before 
'■.  128;  Roberts  on  policv. 
■  ..  Webster  on,  138;  h 
.   /                                                                       Chinese    ill    will,    154; 

territoriality,  162;  smuf 
166;  168-9;  foreign  policy, 
53,  176ff.;  Navigation  law? 
con>5uls  in  China,  188;  chii 
Shanghai,  196;  Marshal 
218-9;  and  Taipings. 
Howring    demands.    1>^"^^ 


607-9;  annexation,  609ff.;  revo- 
lution. 611-2;  Newlaads  jotDt 
reaolutiOD,  614 ;  debates  on, 
624ff.;  Hoar  on,  626;  679 

Hay,  John :  V ;  420 ;  608 ;  622 ;  enters 
cabinet,  634 ;  Salisbunr  proposes 
alliance.  642;  contribution  of, 
645;  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
645 ;  open  door  notes,  646-7 ;  Cir- 
cular note  of  July  3, 18M,  656-7; 
Protocol  negotiations,  a57fF. 

Hayes,  Pres.  Rutherford  B.: 
Chinese  immigration,  642 

Heard,  AuRUStine:   72 
:  in  Korea,  48S 

Hepburn.  Dr.  J.  C:  565 

HeuskGn,C.  J.:  354;  murder  of,  399; 
Seward  on,  412-i3 

Hienfeng,  Emperor:  d.  1861.  344 

Higginson,  James  B.:  U.  S.  consul, 
Calcutta.  1S43,  29 

Hinkley,  F.  E.:  693 

Biogo:  362 

Hoar,  George  F.:  on  Hawaiian  an- 
nex., 552 ;  626 ;  Philippines,  630-1 

Holcombe,  Chester:  assists  in  Ko- 
rean treaty  negotiations,  459; 
464;  556-7 

Holland:  4;  345; 
See  also  Dutch,  Treaties  and  Con- 
ventions 

Hong-Kew:  Am.  settlement,  590 

Hongkong:  occupation  predicted, 
55;  British  occupy,  98;  British 
expansion,  128;  Am.  ship-yard 
moved,  154 ;  bonded  warehouse, 
161;  165;  181;  210;  coolie  trade, 
636;  Am.  trade  with,  table,  5S1; 
telegraph,  591;  608;  Dewey,  617 

Hong-merchants :  49 ;  59 ;  co-bong, 
opium,  117;  to  Wilcocks  on 
opium.  120-1;  559 

Honolulu,  see  Hawaiian  Islands 

Hope.  Admiral  Sir  James:  336; 
Tattnall  aasiaU.  340;  and  Gen. 
F.  T.  Ward,  369-70;  Tsushima, 
431 

Hope:  11 

Hoppo:  59 

Hotta.  Lord:  to  Mikado,  394;  426-7; 
528;  641 

Houqua:  57;  honesty,  59;  sued  in 
Phila..  85;  opium.  118 

House    of    Representatives,    appro- 
priation,   China    mission,    113; 
Burlii^ame  in,  367 
See  Congress 


Hubbard.  Richard  B.:  538;  673 
Hughes.  Charles  E,:  vi 
Hung-Sin-tshuen:    see   Taiping   Re- 
bellion 
Hunt's  "Lives  of  Am.  Merehanta": 


Ignatieff,  Nicholas:  337 

Immigration,  Asiatic :  378 ;  380 ; 
Seward,  410;  454;  Shufeldt- 
Sargent  letter,  462;  general  sur- 
vey of  Am.  policy,  535ff.;  char- 
acter of  Chinese  immigrants, 
537-8;  Treaty  of  1868,  539-41; 
Fifteen  Passengers  Bill,  542; 
Treaty  of  1882.  542-3;  Act  of 
May  6,  1882,  544;  and  Korean 
policy,  545;  Scott  Act.  5*7; 
Geary  Act,  548;  Japanese,  549ff.; 
Hawaiian  Islands,  550-2;  585; 
611;  677;  Hawaiian  Islands, 
550-2;  Gentlemen's  agreement, 
550;  585;  611;  677 

In-chuin.  see  Chemulpo 

Indemnity:  376;  381;  Shimonesfki, 
401 ;  Korea  to  Japan,  469;  anti- 
Chinese    riots    in    U.   3.,   546; 
Boxer,  660-2; 
See  aUo  Claims 

India  Trade :  opening  of,  26 ;  special 
privileges,  27;  extent,  28;  ap- 
pointment U.  S.  consul,  28; 
India-Canton  trade,  39;  opium, 
liefE. 

Ingraham,  Capt.  Joeeph:  11;684 

Inouye:  456;  and  J.  R.  Young,  460; 
479;  525 

Inspectorate  of  Maritime  Customs: 
58;  inauguration,  225ff.;  324; 
370;  efforts  to  make  cosmopoli- 
tan, 374;  British  head,  604 

Interpreters:  at  Canton,  63;  Roberts 
mission.  133;  Gushing  mission, 
136;  142;  161;  Ningpo,  187; 
230;  Seoul,  474;  missionaries, 
555 

Intervention:  effect  in  China,  61; 
Marshall,  232-3 

Isle  de  France:  see  Mauritius 

Italy:  345;  519 

Ito,  Count:  treaty  with  China,  479- 
SO ;  treaty  of  Shimoneseki, 
502ff.;  513 

Irving.  Wellington:  40 

Iturup,  Island  of:  364 

Iwakura  Embassy:  439;  returns  to 
Japan,  441-2;  559;  567 


ance  against.  302;  and  China 
compared,  347 ;  349:  anti-foreign 
feeling.  393;  and  Cliina.  425-6; 
and  Korea,  429;  expansion  of, 
430ff.;  and  Korea,  434ff.;  claim 
to  Korea,  451;  threatened  war 
with  China,  468;  Ito  on  Korea, 
479-80;  foold-stuffa  controversy, 
485-6;  policy  in  Korea  after 
1895,  502ff.;  and  treaty  revision, 
51  Iff.;  Iwakura  Embassy,  512-3; 
and  Hawaiian  Islands,  551-2; 
Am.  trade  with,  table,  581 ;  rail- 
ways, 594-5 ;  sphere  of  influence, 
604;  Honolulu,  612-3;  and 
Philippines,  623;  relations  with 
U.  S.,  1899.  638; 
See     also     Sino-Japanese     War, 

Treaties  and  Conventions; 
— Expedition:     192;     review     of, 
26()ff.;    instructions.    261;    con- 
ciliatory spirit  of  Japanese.  276 ; 

Japanese  Embassy:  1860,  to  U.  S.: 
394;  see  Iwakura 
— Policy:  267ff.;  astuteness,  356; 
crisis,  1858,  363-4;  393ff.;  civil 
war,  398ff.;  expulsion  of  for- 
eigners, 398;  in  Sino-Japanese 
War,  497ff.;  treaty  revision, 
512ff . ;  mis8ionaries.  567 ; 
— Restoration:  404-5;  Seward's 
policy,  415;  497 

Java:  Am.  V(*s8els  at  Batavia,  1834, 
12;  Am.  exports  to,  21;  review 
of  trade  with,  31-2;  Americans 
to  Japan,  243; 
—Head:  33 

Jay,  John:  28;  62 

Jefferson,  Thomas:  policy  of,  77 

Jehol:   343 


Wash.,  484 ;  food-stuffs  tor 
Jftpan,  485-6;  declares  Jndep.  of 
ChJDa,  487;  weakneES  of  gov't, 
495;  SiD»>Iap  War,  49efr.; 
Oiina  recognizes  icdep..  S02; 
Jap.  policy,  502fl.;  coup  d'etat 
of  1895,  603-4;  King  in  Russian 
Legation,  504;  roimog  conces- 
sion, 504;  analyses  of  Shufcldt 
treaty,  520ff. ;  Christian  mis- 
sions. 568:  trade  with,  582;  612; 
offers  U.  8.  naval  base,  616 

Korff.S.  A.:635 

Kowtow :  Roberts  mission ,  1 33 ; 
Webster  to  Gushing,  139;  164; 
Ward,  Peking,  342;  426;  455 

Kuldja:  dispute,  471;  542 

Kung,  Prince:  344;  380;  Bellonet 
correspondence,  418;  Grant  to, 
444-5 ;  Franco-Chinese  War, 
493-5 ;      Chinese      immigration, 

Kurile  Islands:   255;  427;  divided, 

431-2 
Kwangchow-wan:  lease  of,  604 
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sends  troops  to,  487;  coavention 
with  France,  1883,  491-2; 
Franco-Chinese  War,  492-5;  Li- 
Foumier  convention,  493;  asks 
U.  S.  mediation  in  Sino-Jap. 
War,  49S;  sends  Detring  to 
Japan,  501 ;  goes  to  Sbimone- 
seki,  502;  Chinese  immigrattoi 
545;  and  missionaries,  568;  585 
Chinese  navy,  587;  588;  tele 
graphs,  592 ;  railways,  594ff. ; 
598;  599;  turns  to  Russia,  600; 
635;  Boxer  settlement,  655 
Liaotung  Peninsula:  501;  recession 


of,  J 


Likin 


1,  95 


ulti- 


.-  9;  16;  in  Japan, 


Latourette,  K.  S.;  684;  693 

Lay,  Horatio  N.:  229;  376;  587; 
railways  in  Japan,  594 

Lay-Osbom  flotilla:  229;  370;  dis- 
posal of,  371;  376;  587;  595 

Ledyard,  John:  4;  38 

Legations,  tee  Diplomatic  service 

LeGendre,C.  W.:  440;  443 

LeRoy,  J.  A.;  689 

Lew  Chews:  250;  U.  S.  coal  depot, 
266;  sovereignty,  288;  Perry's 
opinion,  272;  Pres.  Pierce  and 
Edw.  Everett,  273;  Peny  at, 
273-4;  361;  428;  China-Japan 
controversy,  438-9;  Japan  an- 
nexes, 444-6;  490 

Li  Hung  Chang:  344;  and  Burge- 
vine,  371;  and  Soyeshima,  441; 
Lew  Chew  controversy,  446;  in- 
vites Shufeldt,  457;  negotjates 
treaty,  460ff. ;  468 ;  trade  Tcgula- 
tions,  Korea,  470;  471;  policy 
in  Korea,  473fr.;  474;  on  war 
with  Japan,  477 ;  negotiations 
with  Ito,  479-80;  appoints  O,  N. 
Denny  to  Korea,  4fef[.;  asks  re- 
call of  Foulk,  434 ;  advises 
Korea  to  conciliate  Japan,  485 ; 


301;  323;  510;  520 
Lintin  Island:  opium  ships,  117;  122 
Livingston,     Edw,:     132;     Roberts, 

Japan,  245 
Loans:  Japan,  594;  China,  599;  600 
Low,  F.  F.:   expedition  to  Korea, 

436;    452-3;    595; 

policy,  636 


McKinley.  Pres.  William:  vi;  607; 
609 ;  annexation  of  Hawaii, 
613;  instr<ictioD8  to  peace  com- 
mission, 621-2;  decides  to  retain 
Philippines,  627 ;  and  open 
door,  634ff.;  642;  676 

McLane,  Robert  M.:  on  consulates, 
187;  sketch,  191;  Shanghai  land 
q.,  204;  instruction.  214;  222-3; 

Solicy  of,  225ff.;  mediator,  230; 
fcLanc   to  Marcy,  240;   277; 

299'  327"  556 
Macao:' 46; 'Cushing  at,  142;  330; 

coolie  trade,  536 
Macartney,  Lord,  Embassy:  55 
Madison,  James:  7 
Madras:  10 

Manchu :  dynasty  fears  displace- 
ment. 93;    and  Taipings,  207; 

347;  356;  650 
Manchuria:  320;  357;  427;  Russia 

and,  472;  604;  Russian  schemes 

in  1900.  659 
Manila:   export  Am.  cottons.   1824, 

20;   first  Am.  relations,  33;  98; 

376 ;  Dewey,  614 ;  Battle  of,  617 ; 

occupation  of  city,  627 
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Miircv.  Will.  H.:  M^iMidl  to,  204; 
cimn.  i".l.<-y.  211:  223;  lo 
Mi'l.:iiic.  225;  t^liiinicMiii  clninui. 
231;  23;j;  a)::iiiist.  Joint  action. 
240;  277:  i.ttiick  on  Biirrior 
l''orts,  2S;i;  to  I'lirkor's  Imperiul- 
iwii.  290;  21HI;  to  Harris,  351; 
6UH;  GIU 

M:iwrv:   iiiur.ltT  of,  454 

MiiTia  'Uz.  c-;,N.  iif:  4<J0-1 

MiirsliMll,  Frcdcrio:  to  Lori!  Derbj-, 
5i:j 

M;li>Ii;iII.  Hiiiii|>lirrv ;  report  on 
friiiic.  ISS;  :ii>i,oiritrci  com.  to 
Chin,-,,  1!)1;  oTi  Shaucliiii  imi- 
niciiiul  coilo,  2():i-4 ;  and  Tni- 
rinK.-,  206tT.;  277,  327;  369;  656; 
.mil  iiii,-si.iii:,ri('s,  560;  589;  603 

Martin.  Itev.   \V.   A.  P.:   313;   381; 


Govt.,  564S.;    Jap.    patriotum, 

565-6;     Seward,    567;     Shufeldt 

treaty,     56S;      and      neutralitj, 

569fi.;    rights   in   China,  5TK.; 

580;   French  protectorate  of  R. 

C.  Missions,  637;  651 
Miura,  Viscount:  in  Korea,  503 
Mocha:  30 
Mollendorf.  Herr  voa:    Korea,  471; 

treaty  with  Russia,  481 
M  onopoly :      352 ;      telegraphs    in 

China,   593 
Monocacy,  U.  S.  S.;  dispatched  to 

Korea,  469 

Doctrine:  177;  638 


Mor 


:  34 


Lav 


3S.5: 


;  561 


Marj'land:  G 

M!i.-4^nchii»'ti:<:  6 

Mamicbiimtlx:  building  of,  13;  6S4 
Mauritius:  10;  21 

Mediation:     ;«>6:    Harris    offers    to 
Japan.  35H;  clause.  Japau-U-  S. 
V.  :iriO;    143;    U.  S,   Grant, 


444-5 


473: 


Morris,  Robert:  5;  B;  8;  10 
Morrison,    Dr.    Robert:    AmericM 

support  of,  64;  76;  to  Edmund 

Roberts,  131 ;  181 ;  550 
Moninon :  voyage  of  to  Japan,  246ff. 
Monte,  H.  B.:  689 
Morriwn.  S.  E.:    Maritime  Histoiv 

of  Mass.,  684 
Most-favored-nation  treatment:  V; 

VI;  lOSfT.;  and  open  door,  110; 

Muscat,   134;   Cushing  inttnK- 

tions,  141;  145;  Chinese  gniA, 

158;    195;   222;   237;    312;  314; 

353;    355;    376;    basis    of   Am. 

policy.  407;  478;  680 
Muravieff,  Gov.-Gca.  Nicholas;  179; 

Japan,  255;  431 
Murphy,  fl-  C:  226,  229 


loQ-AlieoAtion  Agreementa:  603-4 

lootka  Sound:  42 

Jorfolk:  6;  28 

lorthweat   Coast:    d;    Ledyard,   5; 
Mass,  trade,  S;  general  survey 
of  trade,  3711. ;  70 ;  683 ; 
See  aUo  Fur  Trade 

lye,  Gideon  Jr.  and  Pormoaa:  285 

)ccideatiil  and  Ori^tal  Steamship 
Co.:  685 

I'DonncIl,  Capt./ 
683  ; 

)kumB,  Count:  jl28 

Hyphaot,  D.  W.  C:  organises  firm, 
1828.  72;  opium,  US;  voyage  ot 
Mormon,  347-8;  failure  of  firm, 
599 

)pen  Door  Policy;  v;  and  most- 
favorcd-nation  clause,  110; 
Chinese  choice,  158fl.:  183;  Am. 
policy,  1858,  358;  in  1861.  407; 
608;  McKinlcy,622;631;  634ff.; 
England  and,  639;  Bcresford, 
641 ;  643;  Hay  notes,  646-7;  ded- 
nition  ot  policy,  647-8;  677 

)pium:  exportation  from  N.  Y., 
20;  Turkey,  30;  115-6;  117;  in- 
Buence  of  trade  on  exchange, 
73;  and  specie,  93;  118;  pro- 
posed legalizatiou,  1836,  93; 
proposed  destruction,  94;  execu- 
tion of  dealer.  Canton.  95;  sur- 
render, 96 ;  Americans  quit 
trade,  97;  Caleb  Cushing  on. 
104;  105;  American  share  in  t., 
llSfT.;  pledge,  122-3;  Siam 
treaty.  1832,  133;  N.  Y.  mer- 
chant to  Webster,  135;  instruc- 
tions to  Cushing,  140;  Treaty 
Wanghia,  168;  King  report, 
183;  and  tobacco.  185;  189;  and 
Taiping.  207;  211;  300;  304; 
306;  320;  IcRalizatlon,  324-6; 
Siam.  351;  Hurriaon.  358;  pro- 
hibitc<l  by  Japan.  362;  Korea, 
461;  521;  523;  542;  651;  669 

)regon  Territory:  39;  177 
See  aho  N.  W.  Coast 

)saka:  362;  402 
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Sandwich  Islands,  609ff.;  status 

quo  in,  1898,  613 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.:  SS4-5; 

scandal.  671 
Pallas:  8;  44 
Palmer.  A.   H.:    Japan  expedition, 

252-3 
Falmerston,    Lord :    instructions   to 

Elliot,    162-3;    165;    175;    177; 

298;  345;  386 
Panama:  184;  253;  canal,  645 
Parker,  Daniel:  5;  7 
Parker,   Com.   Foxball    A.:    opium 
126;      Charge     in 


Chin: 


156 


Parker,  Rev.  Peter,  M.  D.:  in 
Wash.,  1841.  108;  136;  Chinese 
sect'y,    Gushing    mission,    142; 

152 ;  interpreter,  156 ;  sect'y 
legation,  188;  190;  191;  229; 
visits  Japan,  248;  policy  of  re- 
viewed, 279ff.;  Hpjj  PnnnnHn, 
JJMff.;  295;  297;  299;  328-9; 
3577555;  557;  622 

Parkes,  Sir  Harry:  361;  392;  arrives 
Japan,  401;  policy,  402£f.;  Con- 
vention of  1866,  402;  and  co< 
operation,  405;  and  Bingham, 
616;  518-9 

Paulet,  Lord  George:  609 

Paullin,  C.  O.:  685 

Passports:  615;  561;  Japan,  660 

Pauncefote,  Sir  Julian :  519;  645 

Peacock,  cruise  of:  79 

Pearl  Harisor:  leased,  611 

Fehtang:  337;  340;  ratifications,  342 

Pei-ho  river:  136;  Mc  Lane-Bo  wring 
exped.,  230fT,;  233;  297;  block- 
ade of,  300;  Recdat,312ff.;  336; 
343;  river  conservancy,  663 

PekiuR:  Cushing's  proposal,  147; 
Gushing  waives  right  to  go,  155 ; 
296;  dip.  residence,  300;  Ward, 
334H.;  capture,  343;  telegraphs, 
692;  legation  guards.  664;  siege, 
654;  legation  quarter,  663 

Pennsylvania:  6;  306 

Pembroke  fired  on:  398;  claim,  399 

Pepper:  10;  11;  review  of  trade,  31 ; 
Friindskip  plundered.  130 

Perkins, T.  H.;  18;  20;  32;  40;  71; 
243;  579 

Perry,  Com.  M.  C,:  acquisition  of 
territory.  VI;  131;  181-2;  and 
coal,  186;  192;  201;  Tatpings, 
215;  on  intervention  in  China, 
233;  policy  in  Japan  and  Paci- 


iJiipintr>.  212:  222;  on 
tioii  oi  Am.  (.■itizeiis.  2;: 
pracffiil  policy.  .Jai)an, 
Lew  Clu\v>,  27;^:  277;  2.* 
review  of  policy.  292-3- 
^to,;M9;  -     ^-"5, 

See  alao  Marcy 
Pierce.  H.  H.  D.:   on  consi 

form.  671 
Pirates:  1S9;  376 
Polk,  Pies'.  James  K.:  253 
lutiatm,   Count:    275:   311ff 
431 

Pntnmac    V.  S.  Frigate:  31 
^^»Vi>rthnr:   Japan  capture 
^     502;  5()3;  599;  604 
Port  Hamilton:  Briti;?li  occup 
retire,  4S1 ;  offered  to  U. 
I'ort   LazarelT:    ISO 
Portman,  A.  L.  C:    391;   C 
tiou    of    1866,    401ir.;    ra 
593-4 
Portugal:     policy     at     Maca( 
towards  Americans,  mf.; 
Pratt,  K.  Spencer:   OlS 
I  ra(t,  Zrdoc:  Japan,  219 
Protecti.m.  lemslativ.-:  8;  27- 
Providence:  0;  10;  6S3 
Pruyn.   HoU>rt   II.:   391 ;   y^.y^ 

.59/  ;  414;  inerliation.  491 
Pumiielly,  K;,pliael:  382;  587 

Qnallah  Uatloo:   31 ;   13Q.   230 

Kailma.ls:   378;   Hurlinpame  u 
•sM;  C  lnnj!ili)(,.Se()iil,  501- 
tirst.  in  Japan,  593-4;   in  (' 
i)9  -9;     Kaij.iim     J^ailwav 
opS;    _      TicnLsin-Takn.   ' 


"Sailing  letters":  684 

Sailora,  see  Crew 

Sakhalin:  243;  254;  Ruesia-Japan, 
354;  357;  428;  neicotiationa,  431 

Salem:  6;  trade  with  Zanzibar,  30; 
merchants'  mcmonal  to  Con- 
gress. 103 ;  115 ;  list  principal 
merchants,  137 

Sandalwood  trade:  41 

Sandwich  Islands,  see  Hawaiian 
Islands 

San  Francisco:  180;  535;  538 

Sargent,  Senator  A.  A.:  letter  from 
Shufeldt,  462-3;  Chinese  immi- 
gration, 542;  545 

Satsuma  Rebellion:  516 

Scott  Act:  547 

Sea-letter:  7 

Seal-skins:  trade,  how  conducted,  37 

Seoul:  467;  attack  on  Jap.  legation, 
1S82;  463;  469;  foreigners  asked 
to  withdraw,  434 ;  Tong-haks, 
486;  503 

Seward,  Geo.  F.:  375;  Burlingamc 
to,  377-8 ;  commissioned  to 
lake    Korean    treaty. 


542; 


ailways,  595-7;  published 
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Seward,  William  H.:  open  door,  v;      / 
approves      Burlingame      policy,  / 
377;   and  Japan,  392;   401;   reK    B 
view    of    Far    Ea&tem    policy, 
407fr. ;    joint    naval    demonatra- 
tion,  413;  Tsushima,  430;  Sak- 
halin,   431-2;    450;    Treaty    of 
1868,  539-41;  missionaries,  567; 
spoils  system  and  China,  586; 
608;  673;  676 

Scybert,  Adam:  3 

Seymour,  Admiral  Sir  E.  H.;  relief 
of  Peking,  654 
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